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TO OUR READERS. 



At the close of our second volume we observed, that " a rich harvest was to be gathered in during the year 
before us." Half that year is now passed ; and in closing our third volume we are animated with every 
grateful feeling, and with all proper pride, for being able to e^^y the harvest work has indeed prospered. The 
labourers have addressed themselves like true adepts to their task, and, in every sense of the term, the in- 
gathering has been plenteous. Dropping all metaphor, we think we may confidently ask our readers to 
assent to the assertion, that no gardening periodical ever contained, at a reasonable rate, such a mass of 
sound and useful information as is to be found in our pages. This demonstrates how efficient have been our 
contributors. The consequence is, that we circulate more widely than any other horticultural periodical ; 
and we have abundant testimony, in letters now before us, that the consequences are most gratifying. One 
clergyman, writing from near Newcastle, says :- 

" Allow me to thank you for the benefit you are conferring upon (I may say) the countiy. My profession, of course, 
brings me into constant iateroonrse with my people ; and I think I can already see an improvement in many respects, 
from the interest they are beginning to take in their i^ardens." 

Another correspondent, among many who write to the same purport less fully, thus bears similar testimony : 

*^ It is now many months since I accidentally met with The Cottage Gabdeneb, and most thankful am I to 
yourself and the other contributors to this excellent little work, which, under so unpretending a shape, publishes so 
much valoable and practical information. My career, during a period of more than thirty years, passed in most parts 
of the world, has not been a prosperous one ; on retiring from the busy scenes of life, the constantly obtruding re- 
trospect of blighted hopes, and opportunities thrown away, would in all probability have converted me into a wretched 
hypochondriac but for The Cottage Gardeneb. Previous to the perusal of your paper, I took no interest whatever 
in the garden attached to my house ; subsequently, and almost imperceptibly to myself, I found arising in my 
mind a gradual and steady interest as to proceedings there, when about this time last year the man, who for sundry 
half-crowns used to **put my garden in order," as he called it, disappointed me : without any settled plan or intention 
as to persevering, I was induced to try what I could do myself. For the first few days I had divers pains and aches, 
such as might be expected from a person unused to manual labour; however, I persevered, and after a trial of twelve 
months the result is, that I take my spell of three hours at the spade without flagging, nor do I feel very tired 
when the day's work is over. I have been unremittingly at work summer and winter; and, with the blessing of (rod, 
I mean to persevere. My guide has been The Cottage Gabdbmeb. Of my failure or my success I will say nothing 
at present, but one thing I have already achieved, and for that blessing I can assure you I am most grateful — ^I mean 
a contented mind. I have, by dint of digging, brushed away all the cobwebs which at one time threatened to get 
the better of my reason. I may add as last, though not least, that I have brought down my doctor's bill (no incon- 
siderable item hitherto) to nil." 

Thus cheered on — thus knowing that we are doing some good in our generation — ^we go on with renewed 
energy and rejoicing ; and we feel assured that at the end of our next volume our readers will not refuse to 
acknowledge that we are not enervated by prosperity. 
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Absonia vmbbllata, 106 

Acacia, cuttiuga of yellow, 09 ; culture, 160 

Aches, as foretelling weather, Sft 

Achimenes, wintering, IS ; spot on, 3S8 

Aconite seedlinn, 358 

Aconitom Napellua, 176 

Agapanthns, wintering, 65 

Ageratnm culture, 36 ; Mezicanum, 76 

A^tis segetum, 860 

Air admitting, 978 

Allamanda cathartica, 8S7 

Allotments, their benefits, 109; gardening, 

46, 113; for January, 170j February, '990 ; 

fuming for April, 348 
Aloe, soilfor, 984 
Alstrcemeria roots, 109 
Alyssum, sweet, 84 
Amaryllis belladonna, planting, 18 ; longifiora 

not flowering, 86 ; rormosiflaima, 199 ; cul- 
ture, 340 
American blight, destroying, 95 
American groundsel, 844 
Ammonia, salts of, as a manure, 19 ; sulphate 

of, 123 
AnagaUis cuttings, 954 
Anaectochilna setaceus culture, 994, 966 
Anemones, wintering, 19 ; seedlings, moving, 

93 ; sowing, 303 ; transplanting, 860 
Angelica sowing, 394 
Annuals, sowing, 166, 966, 308, 316; under 

hand glasses, 340 
Anobium striatum, 305 
Antirrhinum, 344; hybridising, 193 ; on walls, 

903 
Ants, indicatiTe of the weather, 1 ; to destroy, 

984; on peach, 316 
Aphelandra anrantiaca, 166 
Apiary, history of, 202, 394 
Apples, root pruning, 97 ; their utility, 63 ; 

storing, 66 ; list of, 6l ; trees, smaU fruited, 

103; tree pruning, 106 ; refuse as a manure, 

179 ; unfruitful, 109 : two good kinds, 297 ; 

cuttings, 947, 984 ; tortriz, 986 ; unhealthy, 

309 
Apricot, protecting, 961; moth, 959; un- 

Sruned, 984 ; root pruning, 84 ; branches 
ying, 328 

Araucaria Cunninehamii, hardy, 148 

Arbutus from seed, 204 

Artichoke Tortoise Beetle, 317 

Artichokes (common) dressing, 46, SS6 ; (Je- 
rusalem) protecting, 83 ; culture, 139 ; 
planting, 324 

Aram, wintering, 56 

An>ara^» forcing, 10, 65, 09, 144, 280 ; beds, 
dressmg, 10, 21, 312 ; moving, 82 ; sowing, 
160 ; Dutch mode of growing, 246 ; sub- 
■urfisce, manuring, 272 ; open ground, 280, 
984 ; beds, making, &c., 901 ; culture, 394, 
336 ; planting, 348 

Ass, indicative of the weather, 13 

Athalia centifolisB, 149 

Aubrieta, propagating, 340 

Auriculas, wmtering, 7; list of, 188, 996; 
culture, 971, 336; and heaths, 971 

Autumn flowers (hardy), 74, 84 

Avenue of flrs, 369 

Asalea indica culture, 8, 167 ; diseased, 904 ; 
pruning, 828 

Balsam, sowing, 66 ; culture, 345, 346, 368 

Bark-bound trees, 247 

Barkeria culture, 267 ; spectabilis, 267 ; deri- 
vation, 803 ; Skinneri culture, 155 

Barometer, registering, 179 

Beans, planting, loi, 121. 293; beetle, 13; 
Hang-down long pod, 296 

Beddtng-ottt flowers, 203 ; early, 340 

Bedding plants, white, 343 

Beech tree, its uses, 66 

Bee-Keeper's Calendar : November, 51 ; I>e- 
cember, II6 ; January, 173 ; February, 240 ; 
March, 294 ; April, 369 

Bees, removing, 24, 82 ; cleaning floor-board, 
61 ; entrances, nsrrowing, 51 ; titmice ene- 
mies to, 62, 116; in cottage hive, 82; 
proper wd^ht, 82, 179; swarms and casts, 
to distinguish, 82 ; new feeder, 91 ; bram- 
bles for hive making, 136, 147; Taylor's 



hives, 166, 359; in managed, 148; hives 
providing, 173 ; in Australia, 173 ; in towns, 
173 ; profit of, 240 ; stupifying, 246, 997 ; 
moving from hive, 228 ; diseases, 294 ; feed- 
ing, 296, 297> 840; buying stocks, 272, 
295 ; hives, 302 ; glasses, 302, 303 ; Payne's 
hiye, 316; transferring, 315, 340; progres- 
sive weight, 316; fiowers for, 310; ffuide 
combs, pollen, bee dress, young bees, drone 
bees, and robbers, 359 

Beet, storing 32 ; different kinds, 189 ; green, 
947 

Begonia argyrostigma, 990 ; fuchsioides, 979 ; 
injured, 840 ; for window culture, 68 

Beloperone oblongata, 67 

Benthamia fragifera, 166 

Bignonia venusta, 260 

Blackbenr jam, 99 

Black Krub, 149 

Blue sky, 95 

Boilers, heating, 989 

Bombyz cossus, 137 

Borders, digging, 68; plants moving from, 
in-doors, 75; too dry, 91; dressing, 83; 
shrabs for N. 148 ; for fruit trees, 183 

Borecoles, laying in, 65 : for seed, 980 

Boetrichus typo^aphns, 399 

Bottom heat, principle of, 19 

Bower, to make, 303 

Bramble, its beauty, 146 ; hasel-leaved, 979 

Brachyoomo iberidifolia, 329 

Broad beans, 360 

BrocoU culture, 33 ; storing, 46 ; laying, 66, 
147 

Broomheadia palustris, 979 

Broom rape, 260 

Browallia, 846 

Bruchus granarius, 18 

Bruffmansia sanguinea, 327 

Bubbles, indicating rain, 7I 

Budmera viscosa, 344 

Bulbocodium vernum culture, 148 

Bulbous plant culture, I67 ; sowing seeds oi, 
177 

Bulbs, plantini^ hardy, 6, 17 ; potting, 8 ; 
soils for, 36 ; m moss, 36 ; in borders, 233; 
in moss, watering, 148 ; propagating, 179 

Buns, to make, 341 

Butterfiies and moths in£cadve of weather, 87 

Butter-making, 840 

Buttoning of cauliflowers, 198 

Bytnrus tomentosus, 229 

Cabbagbb, 189» 350 ; sc«dlings, in winter, 91 ; 
large sized, 66 ; seed saving, 160 ; medical 
uses of, 942 ; per acre, 260 ; list of, 31 1 

Cacti, 186 ; wintering, 55 ; not flowering, 179 ; 
unhealthy, 284 ; broken, 328 

Ciestrum aurantiacum, frosted, 303 

Calampelis scabra, 369 

Calandrinia umbellata, 65 

Cahmthe veratrifolia, 285 

Calceolarias, wintering, 35 ; history and cul- 
ture, 42, 62 ; Kentish Hero, 76 ; hsrdy 
kiniU, 85 ; cuttincs, 134, 190 ; rugosa, 141 

Calendar for Nov. 56 ; Dec. 124 ; Jan. 180 ; 
Feb. 248 ; March, 304 ; April, 360 

Calms, premonitory, 37 

Calocampa exoleta, 25 

Camellia, history and culture of, 29, 167, 357 ; 
leaves curling, 56 ; in a room, 179 ; buds 
falling, 304 ; Tist of, 271, 32^, 338 

Campanula, carpatica, 35 ; sylvatica, 322 ; 
culture, .144 

Candles indicative of weather, 37*, 273 

Canker, to cure, 147 

Canna indica, 359 

Cantua, 12 

Cape jasmine pruning, 148 

Cardoons, blanching, 46 ; sowing, 336 

Carnations, 311; wintering, 21 ; seedlinn, 35 ; 
cuttings, 103; wintering cuttings, 130; Ibt 
of, 225, 347, 348 ; spots on, 25/ ; in borders, 
272 ; old clove, 311 ; and picotees, 336 

Carpenter bee, 217 

Carrot, sowing, 21 ; storing, 33, 47, 112, 136; 
tasteless, 147 ; early, 201 ; parasite, 249 ; 
manuring, 284 : 349 

Caryophyllacae, 354 



•Cassia, soil for, 19 

Casstda viridis, 317 

Catalogues (seedsmens' 6tc.) 973 

Cataphagus lineatus, 93 

Catleya citrina culture, 143 

Cats indicative of weather, 57, 9l6 

Cattle indicative of weather, 57 

Cauliflowers, 188, 269, 311 ; storing, 91 ; cul- 
ture, 83 ; to obtain early, 46 ; in frames, 132 ; 
in pots, 213 ; protecting, 225 

Cedar, the silver, 166 : sowing, 228 

Celery for seed, 99 ; taking up, 92 ; laying in, 
112; culture, 120, 177f 844 ; Nutt's Cham- 
pion, 188 ; protaetlBg, 144 ; splitting, 808 ; 
sowing, 387 

Cestrum aurantiacnm, 998 

Cetonia aurata, 341 

Chsenostoma polyanthus, 74 

Charcoal (animal) as a manure, 960 
' Charcoal for potting, 88 

Charred refuse, 359 

Chaumontel pear, 67 

Cherry, Saw-fly, 71 ; root pruning, 84 ; tree 
l^runing, 107 s tree, unfruitful. 36o 

Chilliness indicative of weather, 81 

Chlorine aiding germination, 169 

Chloroform for Mes, 946 

Chorosema culture, I66 

Chrysanthemums, stopping, 19 ; cuttings, 66 ; 
culture, 86 ; list of, 87 ; dwarf, 156 

Cineraria culture, 98 ; Ust of, 99 ; winter- 
ing, 39 

Cistuses, wintering yellow, 86 

Clarkias, 399 

Clay soil, to improve, 136 

Cleanliness in plant culture, 18 

Clematis asurea, pruning, 36; propagating, 
68; pruning^, 130, 185; montana, &c., 197 

Clianthua puniceus, 804 

Clianthua puniceus culture, 166 

Climbers, culture of hardy, 185: for green- 
house, 192, 328 ! hardy, 196 1 for conser- 
vatory, 210: list of, 211: beneath trees, 
920 I in vineiT, 284 : evergreen, 339 : among 
trees, 303 : for trellises, in pots, 167 : in 
pireenhouse, 68 

Clmtonia pulchella, 306 

Clouds, foretelling weather, 149 

Clouds indicative of weather, 81 

Coal-dust as a manure, 104 

Coboea scandens, pruning, 36; shifting, 104 ; 
322 

Coccus vitis, 273 

Cochin-China fowls, 246 

Codooaches, 192 : destroying, 227 : to kill, 946 

Cockscomb culture, 346 

Codo^jmes, 979 ; asperata, 34 

Coincidences of nature, 26, 37 

Colours arranged in shades, 75: ^mut o^' 
118 : complementary, 63 : hamonising, 216 

Commdina oodestis, 803 

Compost, a good, 287 ; for flowers, 200 

Conservatory winter plants, 186, 198 : banks 
in a, 802 

Coronilla culture, 166 

Corroeas, 339 

Cossus ligniperda, 137 

Cottages, building, 826 

Coveiing, semi-transparent, 946 : for green- 
houses, 299 

Cow-keeping, 47, 171, 892, SI6, 863 

Cow-tree, 858 

Cranberry culture, 146 

Crassulas, done floweriag, 24 

Cress not growing, 284 

Crocuses, ust of 81 : culture, 840 

Crown imperial, planting, 18, 67 

Crowsfoot, various kinds of, 175 

Cucumbers, 189; Betting, 12; list of, 24; 
forcing, 101, 144, 163; bottom-heat, soU, 
253, 268 ; in frames, 311 ; culture, 337 

Cuphea platycentra culture, 24, 36, 74 

Cureulio sulcatus, 126 : Lineatus, 161 

Currant (black) fly, 271 

Currants, planting, 35 

Cuscuta epithymum, 342 

Cuttings, wintering, 16, 35; to strike, 191 I 
early spring, 254 ; hotbed for, 264 ; com- 
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pott for, 965 ; pots for, 206 : j>n>pftntion 
07* S76, S87 ; leaves on, 977 i •oil ana pot* 
for, S78 ; prindplea applied to, 978 ; water- 
ing, 288 ; m roome, 327 
Cryptomeria japonica, soil for, 123 : ealture, 

340 
Cydamen seed, 284 
- Cyclamens, 809 : in borders, 199 : penicum, 
998 : planting. 358 
Cypripediums, ust of, 310 : Lowii, 810 
Cyrtopodiom culture, 967 
Cytisus, culture, 166 : raoemosus, 959 
Dahlias, sportiye, 93 ; lists of, 98 ; storing 
roots, 99, 39, 113; wintering, M; tttbcrs. 
ripening, 67; late in avtunui, 74; list of 
fancy, 119; cuttiBg down, IM 1 euttingSi 
336: hybridizing, 988 { propagating, 9M» 
280 
Dairying, MO 
Date-stones, 960 
Datura eultaie, 36^ 360 
Death waidi, 805 
December calendars, 194 
Delphinum^ two species ott 176 
Dendrobiom, shoots planting, !§• •, spaeioaiim* 

894 
Dennestet toncntosu% 999 
Dial of flowers, 161 
Dieting per day, 904 
Diosma culture, 167 
Disbudding, 319 
Ditula anguiatioranat 81 
Diumea novembris, 57 
Do^ indicative of weather, 108 
DoUdios lignosus^ shifting, 104 
DoKcus pandlelipipodas, 106 
Drainage of fr«it*troa boidars* 9$ ; oi gwdeBS, 

113 
Draining, 999 

Drains, mdicative of weatjier, 108 
Drills, new modes of making, 178 
Dadta, 994, 351 ; feeding* 61 ; iadieative of 
weather, 105; slug deatioyera, L99| pvo- 
portion to drakes, 199 
Dung, management of fresh, 66 ; pramoting 

decay of, 368 
Dwarfing, its effect, 3 
Eaelt crops, 938 
Earwig^ catdong, 86 
Bast wind, its eoects, 196 
Eeeremocarpus longiflorua, 897 
Eddies of air, indicating waather, 187 
Egg-plant, 959 
Em shdl-lesa, 398 
Slater segetb and striatna, 9ft 
Elder tree, its uses, 34 
Endive, shelterin|N 33, 46 ; blanching, 81 
Epacris culture, 167, 309 > cutiingB, 898 
Epidendrum rhiaophorum, 900 
Epimedium pinnatum, 86 
Epiphany, 181 
Epiphyllum tninoatum, 186 
Eranthemum pulchellum, 198 
Erica, elegantiasima, 166 
Eucomis undulata, 13 
Euphorbia Jacquinioeflora, 167 
Evening primroses, 969, 344 
Bvcrgreeaa, treatment of large, 41 ; pnuiiDg, 

165 
Fallowing, 170 
Feathers for the poor, 174 
February oalendwr, 948 
Femeij in shaded garden, 160 
Ferns in a bottle, 193 : manure for, 198 
Fieldfares eariv arriving, 137 
Bg-tree over-huEuriaat, 98: bordanfor, 86: 

forcing, 2iS3 : in pots, 963 
Finn brightly bummg, 137 
Firs, cutting tops off, 998 
Fish gamblmg, 137 
Flax, 354 
Flenr de luce, 869 
Flora's dock, 161 
Florists' flowers, 188, 960, 996 
Flower-bed, arranging, 89 : supporter (Hamil- 
ton's), 91 : succession of, 193: trenching, 
239: dig^g, 939: arranging, 308: geo- 
metrical, 339 
Flower-pots, their use and drainage, 188 : 

their form and substance, 160 
Flowers, naming seedling, 179 : soil for, 384 : 

for bed, 368 
Flu&weed, 949 

Forcing early, 79 : faSlnre in, 979 
Forcing-house forming, 904 
Forest pruning, 199 
Forest-tree sowing, 89 
Forsythia viridissima, 328 
Fowls' dung, its use, 94 
Fowls, lime necessary for, 178 : Cochin-China 
breed, 179, 999> 991 : disease of, 173, 179 : 



Ooinea, 173: (game) 993 : eggs for hatch- 
ing, 994 
Frandscea hydrangeee f o mi is, 869 
French marigold cuttings, 964 
Frame for plant protectmg, 17Q 
Frost, its peneCratiag powerj li 
Frosted ptaatai 149 
Fruit garden, stocking, 947 
Fruit gathering, 16 : storing, I6 
Fruit-trees, faiBng^, 68 : for Anstralia, 194 : soil 
for, 169: removing old, 178 : arrangement 
of, 183 : cleaiung, 307 ; newly-plantra, 307 * 
for S.E. wall, 316 
Fttchaka, wittleri^, 6, 19, 94, 88, 68, 198 : 
aaed and eutthiga, 67, 106 : seed sowing, 86: 
ent down too early, 104 1 raised from 
loavos, 186: for bedding, 169: Ught-eo- 
loujred, 199, 946 : in beds, 984 : gmcuis and 
earoBiMt 964: culture, 167: geaaaaUv, 986 : 
aoiU manure, propagaimg, 986 : lirts of, 
979: bear shade, 984: pruning, 984 
Fuchsia eorymbifloiB* 897, 340 : winternig, 66 : 

grafting, 328 
Fuchsia fdgaos, 996, 868 
Fumigating, 64 
Fungi, edible, 947 
Furze sowing, 898 
Gallub Pbmdactu'LVB, 60 
Garden plan, 68 

Gardeners' Magazine of Botany^ 907, 96l 
Gas, heating by, 191 
Geese, 939, 994, 351 ; feeding, 61 
Gentiana, sowing Swiss, 103 
Geometra cervinaria and davaria, 87 
Geraniums, wintering (souiet), 4, 93, 94, 8i, 
68,77; cuttingi c r ow de d, 98 ; cuttings win- 
tering, 94, 36, 66 ; scaiiet, in beds, 36 ; Ust 
of scented-leaved, 68 1 moving in-doors, 76 ; 
scarlet, list of, 8JL 96; praninc, 99; cut 
down, 104 ; boxes for, 104 ; late blooming, 
197; golden chain, ^48 ; stored, 815; lot 
in beds, 897 ; yellow, 398, 380 ; white, 844; 
aevlet, 869 
Germination, influenoe of water on, 68 ; of 

seed, 161 
Gesnera, Doug^ii and Zebrina, culture, 104, 

989 ; dongata, 990 
Gesnerias, wintering, 19 
Ghost moth, 181 

Gladioli, planting, 7 ; late flowering, 58; win- 
ter treatment, 89 ; In pott, 99 j sowing, 
193 i in wron^^ soil, 979 
Gladiolus insignis,. culture, 180; gandavenaia, 

898 
Glass, rough for greenhouae, 36, 186 
Globe amarantbe, 346 
Gloxinias, wintering, IS 
Glydne sinensis, 184 ; diseased, 68 
Goat-keeping, 314 
Goat moth, 137 
Goldfussia anisophvUa, 198 
Gompholobium culturk 166 
Gooseberries, good kinds, 997; pruning^ 947; 
cuttings, 303 ; planting, 36 ; bushes, pro- 
tecting, 159 ; trees, purehaaiag, 191 ; cater- 
piUar, to destroy, 357 
Grafting, 807 

Grape (royal muscadine), 984 
Grass, sowing, 107; for h^f, 114; undor 
trees, 94 ; sowing, 148, 999 ; gardn, 169 ; 
seed for lown^ 100 ; breakuig-up, 999 
Green crops, 349 
Green-fly, to banish, 916 
Greenhouse, plants returning to, 8 ; erecting, 
98; heating. 93, 89, 193, 16O, 916,947,340, 
366 ; formM from peadirhouise, 36 ; creep- 
ers, 68 ; and oow-honse oombinod, 91 ; end 
stove combined, 94 ; room ad|<Kning, 104 ; 
plants, seed sowing, 136; leaky, 11^, 198; 
acainst dweUing, 179; covering, 939; over 
kitchen, 193 ; heated by kitchen, 908 ; plan 
for, 904 ; management, 965 ; facing nnrth, 
316 ; plants, planting out large, 868 ; plants 
for cold, 856 
Groundsel, 996 
GrylloUlpa vulgaris, 906 
Guano, 959 

Guernsey liUes, soil for, 19; (rfbet, 99; cul- 
ture, 904 
HAMBVaOB FoWLB, 938 
Ham, to cure, 174 

Half-hardy plants, propagating, 96S 
Hatching, 350, 353 
Hawthomden apple, 67 
Hawthorn berry, sowing, 89 
Headaches, 205 
Heating by gas, 104 
Heating greenhouse, &c., 947, 966 
Heaths, potting, 35 ; culture, 167 
Hedging, 17 1 
Hellebores, 176 



Heliotarope, wintering, 66 ; hi autnnm, 74 ; 

cuttings, 316 
HemerocaUia japot^ca, 984 
Hens miscarrying, 988 
Hejdalus hnmub, 181 
Herb, Robert, 996 
Hepatica (double blue), 398 
Herbaceous plant culture, 167 
Rive, Taylor's amateur, 904 
Hoarfrost, 168 

Hollyhock, cuttings, 67 ; list of, 918 
Honeysuckle, pruning, 186; budding, 947 
Hops, 983 ; propagating, 66 
Horn-shavings, 198 

Hoiae e h aanut, to destroy its bi t t ame s s, 9* 
Horse-radish, planting, 38, 1 19 ; enltnre, »6, 

949 

Hnrses starting, 949 

Hot water pipes, 979 ; joints of, 979 

Hotbeds, making small, I4i; preparfaMrdung, 

163; buildiag andeartUng , 164; oneavaa, 

103 ; for cuttings, 947 
Hot water apparatus, 313 
Hoya eamosa flagging, 979; mlhealfhy, 984 
Himtieya yiolaoea, 199; mdeagris, 199 
Hyadntha, in pota, 67 ; smaU bulbs of, 66 ; 

mouldy, 91 ; planting, 17; in noes, 998; 

oflheU, 969, 979, 963, 816 ; fUttnig, 960 ; 

retarding, 31 6 
Hydrangea, 908 ; forcing, 917 1 prantag, 947, 



Hyiotenaa iMM, 940 

Hylurgus piniperda, 899 

Hypoxia steUi&a, 989 

Indiak Cobn not profltablo, 67 ; onlfwo, 188 

Indian rubber plant, 389 

Ink for sine labels, 979 

Insects, foretelling weallior, 149 

Isotoma axiUariB, 74 

Itafian Ray Grass, 180 

Ivy, on timbflr. 969; torn down, 988; a 

teacher, 119; berries, 904 
Ixla seedlings, 89; sowing, 09, 186; viridi- 

folia, 398; age of seeds, 148; oflbtta, 199 
Ixoras, culture, history, and Ust of, 846, 847 
Jackoaws damoring, 940 
Japan lilies, soil for, 19 



Jennings' tube cocks, 67 

Jerusalem arti ch ofcea tnnfaig bladh 979; 

culture, 78 
Jasaamine, tmhung, 103; bodding, 947 
Jonijuils, planting, 7, 9;, 961 



specMMa, 196 
k LiATtro: 



KALMlAXATtrOLIA, 89 

Kidney beans, sttninf, 33 ; numeralowintar, 
54 ; sowinc, 334 ; forcing 144, 969, 991 

Kitchen garden, 900 

Kitea m weather guidas, 96l ; BoariM high, 
973 

Kohl rabbi, seed, saving, l6o ; culture, 316 

Labbllino, importance of, 988 

Labels, making, 900; for plaats, 969 ; of 
zinc, 839 

Landiolium cultniu, 56 

Lantana crocea, wintering, 66 

Larks soaring Ugh, 973 

LarkspuiB, 176 

Laurel hedge, BMnving, 199 

Laurentia cervinaria, 37 

Lawns dresaing, 958 ; inqproving courua, 8l6 

Leaf cutter bee, 917 

Leaves, colleetinR, 6 ; deaning, 19, 181 ; pre- 
serving, 104; nillof', 119; onenttmga, 977; 
for hotbed, 979 ; effeet of gases on, 971 

Leech, weatlier-wue, 986 

LaAenanltia, formoaa, 86; onttingB, 186; 
culture, 167, 984 

Leonotii leonuiua culture, 106 

Lettuces, mildewed, to cure, 189; (Malta), 
19 ; culture, 996, 998 

Light and germination, 906 

lisht for cuttings, ftc., 396 

Liuums, Ust of, 103 

Lilium japonicum not flowering, 86; spa- 
dosum sowing, 303 

Lilies, time of blooming, 306 

Lily oif the vaUey, removing, 136, 398 

Lime and salt for potatoes, 199 

Lime-tree, its uses, 90 

Lime, super-phosphate of, 984, 303 

Lined weevil, 161 

Idttooe, 354 

Loam-malriny, 904 

LobeUia graalis, erinns and laBBoea, 881 

Locust troe, 96o 

Loddiges, notices of the, 907 

Lodia superbicns, 383 

Lophospoennum cuttings, 89 

Love-lies-bleeding culture, 391 

Tiisianthns Ruasellianus, 338 
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fitlMMpennimi HendcvsMiii piuafai^, S8 

Little nuttten, 333 

Liquid iiumiire» appU«d under-gvonnd, IS; 

modes of iisinff, 35, s6o, 308 
Lueanns panlleufiipedus, lOi 
Lucerne, 349 

Lneulim gntinima enltufe, 340 , 
Lupine cmtOM, 390 
Lnpinna Hartwegii, 84 
I^dmii eoali^roaea, SOS^ 
Magnolia rumruBBA, moving, 14 1 U3W> 

»g»889 
Mallow moth (lam), 37 
ManderiHa mateolnu, 30, 398 
Manettia blealor, 198 
Mangold vwrtxel, 350 ; for eeed, 104 
Maanra, to managa, 171 . 
Manuring, 34# 

Maroh diut and Mbt aan, 305 
Marigolda beAm rain, 317 
Marmgon, 91 

Mavtia (yeUow-bneaated), 399 
Hartynia firagrans, sowinar, 56 ; in bordeia, 

117 
M athioia odo ra ri w i ina, 19 
Maarandya Bardayana, pruning, 30 
Meadow rue, 175 
MecaehUa eentuneularis, 917 
MeUilot cloveia, 304 
Melons, heat for, &c., 958 ; forcing, 331, 387: 

culture, 348 
Meiembryanthemum tricolor^ 308 ) glabinm, 



Mice to baffla, 191 ; defraying, 139, 997 

Mignonette (tree) culture, 135, 309 

Mildew, 954 

Mild seasons, tlia&r eonsoquences, 106 

Milk indicatiTe of weather, 93 

Milkwort, 353 

Mimulus tricolor, 35 

Mint forcing, 314 

Mistletoe on apple>trees, 309 ; to snpply seed 
of, 303 s dfltme, 199, 999 

Mole cricket, 905 

Monkshood, 17s 

Moor hen, its habits, 140 

Moon indicatiye of weathCT, 341 

Mormodes Lcnt^teosa, 35 

Mulberry-tree, root pruning, 19 . 

Mulching, why useful, 305, 307 

Mushroom culture, S3 ; beds, to maka, 40, 
144, 158, 189, 981, 348; too dry, 194 j in 
sUble, 179 ; caused by salt, 337 

Mustard, 949 

My flowers, 1 1 

Myrtle faiUng, 55 

Nails, pseparing, 98 

Narcissi, planting 7, 18 

Narrow- winged. Red-bar moth, 81 

Nectarine, root-pruning, 83 ; unpniined| 984 

Nierembenia, 346 

Niga gracilis, 84 

Nemophylla insignis sowing, 35, 368 

Nettinc for walls, 900 

Night Blooming stock, culture, 19 

Nightmiue,9l7 

Night-aoO, 300 ; when too rich, 3X0 

Nigger grub, 149 

Noetuaezoleta, 95 

November Dagger moth, 67 

Notyliabieolor culture, 143 

Nut-tree suckers, 100 

Oak, remarks on, 133 

October weather, 1 

iKnothera, 344 

Oleander buds, dropphig, 14 ; cuttings, 55 ; 
culture, 950 

Old-foshioned plants, 345 

Onions, sowing, 993 : tree, 998: potato, 9S; 
culture, 109, 990 : transplanting, 99 : 
ground for, 315 

Orange-trees froien, 984 

Oran^, soil for, 979 

Orchidacese, culture, 9, 90 ; house for, 31 ; 
October culture, 90 ; potting, 90 ; treat- 
ment of f^h imported, 44 ; logs and soil 
for, 45 ; British, list of snd culture, 49 ; 
orchid house, heating, shelves, &e., 04 ; 
cistern in, 77 : syringmg, T! : shading, ^^\ 
November calendar, 78 : pots for, baskets 
for, 87f 111 : peat for, 99 > for pot and 
basket culture, 100 : for greenhouse, 104 : 
orchids, blocks, for, 130 : moving firom, 
131 : December calendar, isi : terreatrial, 
144 : list of winter-blooming, 150 : ex- 
hibited, 155 : amount of heat, air, and 
moisture required, 108 : list of hardy, 
109 : orehids giving air to, 994 : syringing 
and dipping, 199 : winter blooming, 900 1 
culture, mouture, in, 187: leaf deaning, 
985 ; steaming and shading, 935 : ereepen 



with, 930: orehid-house, mobture of air, 
919: orchid-culture, 950, 907, 979, 393, 310, 
335 : resting, 357 : list of cheap, 973 : 
calendar, March, 990 

Orchises, time for moving, 951 

Orchis seed, 193 

Orobanche, 349 : minor and eaerulea, 349 

Otiorchynchus sulcatus, 195 

Our village walks, 99, 83, 69, 00, 79. 90, 109, 
119, 133, 145, 158, 170,1 189, Ml, 914, 990, 
943, 958, 909, 981, 995, 313, 354 

Oxalis tricolor, 934 

Oxalises, various, 959 

Oxygen necessary ftw Mnnination, 199 : ab- 
sorbed by seed, 918 : oy soils 330, 

Paint, nothurtfol to flowers, 133; a eheap, 
947 

Pansy, planting, 88; list of new, 101, 915 ; 
seedhngs in pots, 35 ; under shniriM, 359 

Paper-makef's refuse, 130 

Parsley sowing, 348 t 

Parsnips, 349 ; preserving, 40 ; cankered, 98 ; 
sowuff, 399 ; parasite, 949 

Passion flowers, for south wall, 194 

Passiflora, culture for dessert, 343 ; eduHs or 
ineamata, quadrangnlaris, 348, 343; eae- 
rulea, 343 ; training, 350 

Pea beetle, 13 

Peach, forcing, 73, 997, 819| root pruning, 
83 : not bearing, 103 : blossom screening, 
947 : house heating, 904 : uapraned, 984 

Pea-fowl cramped, 340 

Pear, root pruning, 97; Oiver Tigorons, 89; 
pruning, 100,990, 993, 884 ; banen, 148 ; two 
good ones, 397: tree trauung, 9(90; blos- 
som grub, 901 ; unfruitful, 984, 898 

Peas, 350 ; time of growth, 9 ; winter sowing, 
94; sticking, 104; Grimstone's Egyptian, 
199 ; sowing, tall, 819 ; sowing. 900, 997, 888, 
930, 309. 999, 334 ; Ustoiy <tf green, 193; 
list of 194; eariy 959; varieties, 367; 
select Usts of, 374; sheltering, 381; Bur« 
bidge's Eclipse, 303 ; culture^ 387 

Peat for potting, 30 

Pelargomums, in Australia, 194: standard, 
189, S|91 : shifting, 199 

Peastemons, 344, 359 

Periwinkle, 904 

Persian iris, planting, 7 s not blooming, 19, 
198 

Petunia, seedlm^ga, 19: in antomn, 85 1 heat 
for, 307 s cttttaga, 858 

Phaius, watering, 935 

Phalienopsis aniMile, cuUor^ 198 : watering, 
890 

Phlox culture, 938, 344 

Physic garden, 53, 118, 174, 311, 396, 888 

Physurus argentea culture, 957 

Piootee, wintering, 91 : yellow, list of) 996 : 
spot on, 957 

Pieris Brsssicss, 1 

Pigwkeepinff, 48, 49, 114, II7 

Pig-styes, ft i mig ati n g, 93 

Pigs, their sagacity, 174 ; their diseases, 174 ; 
and the wind, SI7 : fattening, 399 

Pine apple, culture (Hamiltonian), 69, 93, 
196: not fruiting, 103: Prince Aibait, 160: 
sowing, 998 : emitting roots, 900 : forcing, 
903 : for market, 373 : repotting, 980 : soil 
for, 980 : in vinery. 358 

Pink, 854 : after frost, 867: plsnting, 78 

Hts, heating,- 19, 89, 318 : planti near glass 
in, 19, 90: of turf, &c., 154 

Plant, cause of crowing upwards, 918 

Plsnting, rules for, 40, 89, 95 

Planting season, 3 

Platform planting, 193 

Plough Monday, 181 

Ploughing, depth of, 193 

Plum, root pruning, 83 : over luxuriant, 91 : 
tree prunmg, lOo, 310 : planting, 35 : un- 
pruned, 984 : Chapman's Prince of Walea, 
830 

Plumbago Larpentse, 75, 998, 803 : wintering, 
50 

Plunging materials, 136 

Poedisca angustiorana, 81, 953 

PoBony, tubers dividing, 83 

Poinsettia pulcherrima, 180 

Polyanthus, wintering, 7 : culture, 308 : listo 
of. 380 

Polydrusus oblongns, 901 

Polygaleae, 353 

Pomace, as a manure, 179 

Pomegranate culture, 07 

Pontia Brassieae, 1 

Pork curing, 1 10 

Porpuses, indicating weather, 93 

Portulaca culture, 831 

Potato phuiting, 30, 06, 71, 104, 909, 998, 308, 
397 •* golden rules for, 79 : storing, 79 : 



manuring for, 91 : autumn planting, 199 : 
culture, 136 : sets, 130 ; sprouted, 179, 947 : 
forcing, 391, 319; planting eves, 300: 
earthing up, 303, 317 : cottage culture,313 : 
disease, 313 : in frames, 337: meaning of 
t9Tl§t 340 

Pot plants, liquid manure for, 800 

Pot Pourri, to make, 134 

Poultry-keeper's calendar, 60, 178, 114,938, 
99s, 350 

Poultry keeinng, 60 : setting hens, 60, cocks 
and hens, relatiTe number, 60 : Doridng 
breed, 50, 114: cramming, 60 : capons, 61 : 
indicating rain, 71 e Spanish, 116 : feMing^ 
117, 147 : bald, 193 : endosnre, 398 : los- 
ing feathers, 940 : Cochin-China, siie of, 
983 : with diseased eyes, 384 : prices, 316 : 
rearing, hatehing, &c., slipping eggs, 369 

Primrose, cuttings of China, 984 

Primula Sinensis, sowing, 338 

Prince's feather culture, 391 

Principles of gardening. 3 

Privet, moving large, 90 

Propagating plants, 904 

Protecting, plants, ftc, 141, 184 

Protection for kitehen vegetables, 109 

Pruning, 90: orchard trees, 100: espalien 
and dwarfr, 974 : wall trees, 976 : trees, 
809 : ita principles, 909 

Pnnpkins, 904 

Quick planti no, 904 

Quincunx order, 327 

Rabbit keeping, 315, 853 ; dung, 839 

Badiahes in frames, 109; sowing, 395, 958, 
337 ; culture, 330 

Rain, average fall of, 13 f ito eonstituento, 69 

Rannnoulus, beds for, 45 ; sowmg 83 ; various 
spedes, 170; culture, 980, 379; list of, 330 

Ranunculaeeoe, their medical qpnlities, 174 

Rape cake as a mannre, 130 

Raspberry culture, 100 ; supers, 397 

Raspberry-stalk beetle, 999 

Ravens soasing high, 378 

Redbreast, its habits, 158 

Refuse, vegetable, 997 

Renanthera coccinea enltae, 131 

Rendle's catalogue, 183 

Rhodanthe Man^ii, 308; sowing, 66 

Rhododendron, its history, 1 1 ; seed of scar- 
let, 08 ; not flowering, 103 ; moving, 194 ; 
in clav soil, 973 

Rhubarb fordng, 109; removing, 104 ; foreins^ 
in beds. 193; planting, 11; dressing, 183; 
roots, &c., exporting, 9i90 ; in open ground, 
318 

Bidmog, best mode o^ 99> "» 

Ro<m, angle of, 98 

Rooks, 866 ; their habite, 943 

Roots, in cold soil, 95; praning, 90, 88; 
storing, 47; grubbtaa up, 368; deeply 
bnriecU 108; propagatuqy fktmi, 164; why 
grow downwvds, 300 ; increase of, 930 ; 
teavel for food, 380 ; tlMir exnretioBs, 880 ; 
oxygen, beneficial to, 330 

Rose, quickly blooming, 13 : Manetti, 30 : 
China winterina, 30 : selection o^ 08 : bud- 
ding, 83 : dassiriring, 83 : not flowering, 103 : 
Cloth of gold, 108: pegging down, 104: 
stocks worm-eaten, 133 : on north aspect, 
133 : for treUis, 134 : pruning transplsnted, 
stocks, moving, 147 : pruning budded, 148 : 
yellow Banksian, 148, 159 : list of new, 157 : 
groups of, 180 : Harrisonii, 180 : Banksian, 
not Dlooming, 159, 1<I0 ; cuttings, 904 : 

Sruning, 904, 909, 338 : for arbour, 191 1 
[ueen of the Prairies^ 199 : from seed, 199 : 
frotecting and pruning, 891, 928 ; yellow 
'ersian, 388 : for piUar, 900 : grub-eaten* 

900: list of, 979: converting standard to. 

pillar, 299 : budded in hedgerow, 803 : 

budding, 359 
Rose beetle, 841 
Rose fly, 81 
Roup in poultry, 338 
Salts affecting germination, 68 ; and fime aa 

a manure, 83, 157, 881 ; to bulbs, 984 
Salvias, wintering, 5 ; not flowering, 93 
Salvia fUl^ens, patens, chamsedryoides, and 

prunelloides, 84; splendens, 199; folgena 

and gesnerKflora culture, 130 
Sand, 34 

Sanvitalia Procnmbens, 74 
Saponaria Calabriea, 74 
Scaraboras auratus, 341 
Sooteh flr, picturesque, 145 
Scotch pine iMurk beetle, 839 
Scuticaria Steelii culture, 143 
Scurvy grass, 343 
Saucers, porous, 104 
Sea-kale, beds dressing, 99 ; forcing, 76, 89, 

109 ; moving, 89, 104 ; bleaching, 193, 180; 



Till 
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forcing, IM, 177, SM; enlture, S80, 324 { 
cutting, 359 

Sea-weed, u a mannre, 147 

Seeda, temperature for germinating, S ; their 
•peed of growth, 2 ; heat they endure, 3 ; 
packing, 68; papers, l6S; raising shrubs 
nom, IM; germinating in light, SO0; 
bearing decreased tubers, 831 ; buying, 837 

Selandria ^thiops, 71 

Semasia Wceberana, 885 

Senecio, Or American groundsel, 344 

Shalot culture, 338 

Shanking of grapes, 88 

Shelters for orchards, 107 

Shreds, preparing, 95 

Shrubs, for a damp place, 18 : moving large, 
U : newly planted, 140 

Shrubberjr. dressing and pruning, 166 

Sisyrinchium Bermndianum,naturali»ed,83,54 

Sitona tibialis and Unf>^y^t itti 

Slater (The), 303 

Slimy grub, 71 

Slipper-worts, 48 

Sloping banks, 813 

Slug mixture, 315 ; to destroy, 348 

Snap-dragon, or antirrhinum, 344 

Sobralia macrantha culture, 835 

Soils, their texture, 3 ; their temperature, 14 ; 
improring sandy, 36; improving light, 88: 
improvement of texture, 171 ; peat and sana 
to miprove, 171 

Soiling, 348, 349 

Solanum jasminoides on wall, 800 

Soot as a pea protector, 810 ; water, to make, 
844, 315 

Sour krout making, 100 

Sowing, influence of depth upon, 108; sugges- 
tions for, 318 ; depths, 310 

Spading in, 145 

Sparrows, to frighten, 810 

Spinach, 893 ; turning yellow, 91 

Spiranthes autnmnalis, 54 

Sprekelia formosissima culture, 183 

Spruce, 358 

Squash, Ohio, 803 

Squirrels, their habito, 881 

Stag beetle, 105 

Standard shrubs, mode of rusing, 01 

Staphyleapinnata, 83 

Statice lattfolU, 388 

Stations for fruit-trees, 151, 315 

Steaming, 800 

Store-house, cold, 81 

Swedes, for seed, 104 

Stove for greenhouse, 35; consequences of, 
847 : heating by, 847 i for oonaerratory, 358 

Stove-plant seed sowing, 130 

Stove planta, bottom heat for, 887, 340 

Stock, sowing, 104 

Strawberry moving, 130; forcing, 138,800; 
tempenutnre for, 807 ; unfruitful, 198, 884 ; 
blooming unseasonablv, 91 ; kinds for forc- 
ing, 139 ; Elton pine, niUng, 148 ; unfiruit- 



fkO, 100; Haatbois culture, 100} Britiah 

Queen culture, 83 ; forcing, 38 
Stove plant seed, 130 
Suckers, to prevent, 08 
Succulent weevil, 135 
Suceulento, their culture, 107 
Sulphuric add on dung, 881 
Sulphur fumigation, 300 
Swallows, latest appearance, 130 
Swede storing, 47 
Swedes for seed, 104 
Sweeping of flues, 88 
Sweet Alyssuni, 345 
Sweet pea sowing, 888, 381 
Svrord grass moth, 83 
Switser, Stephen, 188 
SyiLchronisms of nature, 90, 87 
Syringe budding, 947 
Syringing, 800 

TACaOltlA riNNATISTIPDI.A, 850 

Tagetea tenuifolia, 74 ; fragnms, 74 

Tan for heating, 308 

Tanner's bark as a manure, 88, 109 

Taps, water tight, 07 

Tares, after ^ley, 130 

Tea of herbs, 870 

Tenthredro Cerasi, 71 

Thalictrum flavum, 175 

Thermometer regutering, 170 

Thomas (St.), 198 

Thunbergias, in window, 84 

Thrips, to destroy, 884 

Tiandia pavonia culture, 135 

'nUandaia splendens, 150; strieta eultiue, 100 

Tinea Novembrls, 57 

Tinea meUoneUa| 198 

Tobacco fumigation, 301 

Tomatos, 359 

Tortrix Angustionma, 81 

Training, koriaontal and fan, 819 

Tree s eed s for exportation, 184 

Trees, order of mfing, 37; newly planted, 140 

Trenching, 113 

Trigridias, ripening their bulba, 38 

Tiitoma culture, 08 

Tropaeolum asureum culture, 30 

Tropoeolum tricolorum treatoient, 104; ta- 

beroaum, 388 
Tropoeolum lobbiaaum, 900 
Truffles, 830 
Tulips, planting, 7. 91, 78; list of early, 17 : 

arrangement of, 30 ; protecting, 890 ; beds 

to ornament, 844 
Turf, under trees, 84 ; laying, 108 
Turiteys, S39» 349 ; feeding, 51 ; fitting, 115 
Turnip aaw fly, 149 
Turnips, 349; aprouto, 1 18 
Tutsan, 893 
T^g-up planta, 800 
Typographer bark beetle, 389 
Vanda TBEBa, culture ; tricolour, culture, 155 
Verbenas, wintering, 84; in thdr bed, 55; 

cuttings, 38, 810, 854; bedding out, 75; 



temperatuM for, 907 • pridiftHa, 944 ; cttt> 
tings, 358 ' 

Vegetable marrow, 359 

Vegetable refuse, 198 

Veronicas, New ZMland, 348 

Violaceae, 885 

Violets, culture, 109; Ruaaiap, 110; double. 
Tree and Neapolitan, 110, 303, 340 

Virgin's bower, 190 

Vinery, fkvit for back waU, 100 ; grapea for, 
100 ; flowera in, a0# 

Vinca, exposing to cold, 84 ; in graenhoase, 
08, 388 ; fornng, 79, 195, 980, 819 ; ita his- 
tory, 70; Bwest water in pots, 88; oot- 
doora, llS ; border making, 180 ; manurea 
foTi 187 ; for sovth wall, 130 ; over- 
luxuriant, 130; pillar, tobnild, 179; grafU 
ing* 170; plantea too deep, 170; in pota, 
931, 947 ; in Andainsia, 931 ; on Wk 
wall of vinery, 971 ; acale, 973 ; and 
greenhouse plants, 984 : disbudding, 
987 » covering, roota^ 90* • rar greenhooae, 
303 

Vrieaia apedoaa, 150 

Wall, beating a flnad, 09 ; plaata for aooth* 
west, 148 

Wall-flower cuttings, 191 

Wall-trees mulching, 148; planting, 148; 
unfniitful, 19 ; protecting, 910 

Walks, 953 

Walnut planting, 950 

Wasps, fatrhing, 93 

Water, the best ^br planta, 58 ; to cure hard, 
09; naewsaaiy foe germinatinn, 98 ; ita valuer 
145; stagnant, 950 

Water-creaa in gardens, 117, 941 

Wax melting. 134 ; flowers, 150 

Wax moth, 108 

Weather indications : falling ataia, thruahea, 
moles, 890 

Weigela rooea tranapUnCing, 148; pruning, 
398; culture 08 

Weekly Calendar, 1, 19, 95. 87. 57. 71, 31, 03. 
105, 185, 187, 140, 101, 181. 103. 905, 817, 
990, 940, 901, 978, 885, 305, 317, 380, 341. 

White gar«len butterfly, i 

Willowa moving, 148 

Wintering border flowers, 4 ; plaata in pots, 
18 ; pluita in franies, 35; cuttings, 10, 35 ; 
China rose and datuaes, 30 ; geranium cut- 
tinn,84, 30 

Wind indicating weather, 03 

Wireworm, 03 ; trapping, 3S0 

Wistaria ainensis alba, 34 ; reauMng, 109 

Woodcocks, their arrival, 188 

Woodliee, trapping, O7, 308 

Worms under turt, to destroy, 170 

XTLnuTsa coaaua, 137 

Tam a. 358 

Yew, ita use, 170 

ZAncBaiiBRiA Calipokhica, 74 

Zieria macrophylla, 103 

Zinnia culture, 130 
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Large White butterfly 9 

Pea beetle 13 

Large Sword Grass moth 95 

Larse Mallow moth 37 

Dorking fowls 51 

Complementary colours 54 

November Dagger moth 57 

Cherry Sawfly 71 

Narrow- winged Red-bar moth 81 

Hamilton's flower supporter 01 

Wireworm and Beetle 03 

Compound hothouse 04 

Small Stag beetle 105 

Spanish fowls 115 



P»ge 

Succulent beetle 185 

Ooat moth and caterpUlar 137 

Turnip Saw fly 140 

Flower pota 150 

Lined beetle 101 

Cochin-China fowls 178 

Ghost moth and caterpillar 181 

Honey Comb moth 104 

Mole cricket 805 

LeafCutterBee 817 

Seed germinating 818 

Raspberry Stalk beetle 889 

Spangled Hamburgh Fowls 839 

"Die Rose Fly 849 



Pear-bloaaom Beetle Si 

Plant labels 80S 

Vine Scale 873 

Apple Tortrix 885 

Death Wateh 3v5 

Artichoke Tortoise Beetle 317 

Typographer Bark Beetle 380 

Scotch Pine Bark Beetle 399 

Geometrical flower beds 338 

Rose Beetle S4i 

Aylesbury Duck 358 

Heating apparatus 355 
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Weather near London 
in 1848. 



Sun 
Rises. 



B. 999— 29.'9. 
B. 30.1—29,5. 
B. 30.1—30.1. 
B. 30.1— SO.'*, 
a— 30.0. 



Tn St. "Denyn. Hazel turhs y^ow. 

W I Oxford an d Cambridge Tefaas begin. 




. 30.0—29.7. 
. 29.8-29.6. 



,.T. 65—58. 
T. 67-49. 
T. 74—49. 
T. 73—50. 
T. 68—46. 

T. 62-46. 
T. 59— 41. 



R. .01 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 
R. 



06 



7 a. 6 

9 

11 

12 

14 

16 
17 



Sun 
Sets. 



30 a. 5 
98 
96 
23 
21 

19 
17 



Moon 
R.&S. 



7 

/ 

8 

9 
10 



5 
41 
23 
13 
1) 



II 15 
mom. 



Moon*8 

Age. 



i Clock 
bef.Sun.' 



Day of 
Year. 



18 

19 
90 
91 
22 

c 

94 



11 
II 
11 
12 
12 

12 
12 



16 
.34 
62 

9 
26 

42 
58 



V7 
978 

279 
280 
281 

282 

283 



N.B. 



In tbe abore table of tbe wekftcr near London in 1848, the highest and lowest state of the CB)aroraeter and (T)hermometer is shewn 

for each day, and the (B)am which fell in decimals of inches. crmumcwr » .ncwn 

has a powerful influence over those which closely succeed to it. Thus 
It IS an obseivation, founded on lony experience, that " if the latter 
end of October and the beginning of November be for the most part 
warm and rainy, then January and February probably will be frosty 
and cold, except after a very dry summer. But if m October and 
November there be snow and frost, ^hrn January and February are 
likely to be open and mild." If the summer and autumn have been 
hot and dry, and the heat and the drvness extend far into Sept4?mber, 
as they have in the present year, then probably the earlv part of the 
winter will be mild, but the close of the winter and the beginninir of 
the spring following will be cold. * 



St. Faith, a virgin martyr, and native of Pais de Oavre, in France, 
suffered whilst Dacian presided over that country, about the year 290. 
She appears to have been a favourite saint in England during the 

grevalence here of the Roman Catholic religion ; many churches 
eing dedicated to her memory. 

St. Dbnts, or Dionyaius the Areopa^te, was converted at Athens 
by the preaching of St. Paul (Acts xvii. 34). It Is said that he be- 
came first Bishop of Atheris, and that he suffielred martyrdom there ; 
but little of his nistory that can be relied upon is known. St. Denys 
has been chosen by the French as their tutelar saint. 

Mbtbosolooy op thk W»k. — ^This is one of the periods of the 
year most uncertain in 'its weather in this our uncertain climate. 
From a register kept at the Chiswi^ Gardens, and from which we 
chiefly take our meteorological tables, it appears that during 22 years, 
and of the 1.^4 davs occurring between the 4th and inth of October, 
both included, in those years, 71 days have been more or less rainy, and 
83 have been hit. The greatest amount of rain that fell on any one day 
during those 71 was about three-fourths of an inch ; the average 
highest temperature during these seven days in those 92 years is 
61.7°; and tne average lowest temperature 43.5. The thermometer 
during these days never rose above 64.9, nor fell below 41.1°. The 
highest temperature of which we have any record as occurring on any 
of these dajrs wus on the 6th, in the year 1^, when the thermo- 
meter reached 77° in the shade. The only instance we know of 
snow falling during these days was in 1829, when during the nieht of 
the 7th it occurred in many puts of England; but, when our dimate 
was very different, we find in t^xe Chroniclers that a frost lasted in 
the year 760from the Ist of October to the 26th of February. In 
order to keep the warmth in the soil about the roots of vines intended 
for early forcing, it is a good plan to keep the border covered with 
Htter, and a tarpaulin at night, uncovering it during fine warm days. 

TTavKtg thus observed Upon fhe days more particularly under oar 
consideration, we will refer briefly to the meteorology of the month. 
In October, It has been truly said by an accurate observer, Mr. 
Webster, great and important changes take place in the whole atmo- 
sphere, from the equator to the poles, for ft is the shifting of the 
•easons throughout every region of the globe. Winter and darknets 
begin to shroud the arctic circle, whilst light and warmth return to 
cheer the southern pole ; what is withdrawn from one hemisphere is 
immediatety transferred in an equal degree to the other hemisphere. 
The rains no sooner cease in one tropic than they bwin in the other ; 
as soon as mow falls m October pn uie moitntaios of Oreeee, and the 
autumnal rains begin at Algiers, Madeira, ftc, the drv seasons set In 
at fhe Cape of Good Hope, Swan River, Valparaiso, &'c. In England 
there is no doubt that the weather which occurs during this month 



In the latitude of London the night temperature of Octobpr most 
usually nnges between 35° and 54°, and the day temperature between 
60 and 65°. The mean height of the barometer is 29.7 inches, and 
ita range or variation about one inch and a half. The average depth 
ofrain during the month is 2 inches, and the averap:e evaporation 
from the earth's surface one inch and six-tenths. Yet, let no one 
suppose that this depth of rain is the same throughout England. 
The variableness of the rain in different places of our country is one of 
titte most remarkable of the phenomena attendant upon our climate. 
Thus, at Gosport, the average fall of rain in October is 3.25 inches; 
at Exeter, 3.I ; at Aberdeen, 2.0 ; at Bath, 2.9 ;. at Cariiele, 3.0 ; and 
on the western coast it is far greater. Thus, in the October of 1841 
there fell at Liverpool more than 8 inches ofrain, whilst at Thetford. 
m Norfolk, there fell but 3 inches. 

Natural Phbkomrka Indicativb of Weather.— Under this 
head we shall give Mr. Forster's observations, amplified with those 
made by many other naturalista. being fuUy convinced that the com- 
bined testimony of these never deceive in foretelling an approaching 
Change of weather. •' If, after continued fine weather in summer, we 
perceive the sky streaked with clouds, caUed Mares Tails, and it gra- 
dually gets more obscured; if the swallows skim low over the surface 
of the meadows; if the cattle snuff the air with distended nostrils ; 
and if spiders come out in unusual numbers, we should say rain was 
eonun^ ; " and we never knew such aggregates of indications prove 

i<»<jr.— When there is a general bustle and activity observed in ant- 
hills, and the anU appear all in motion carrying their eggs, appa- 
ranUy for better shelter, it generally intimates approaching rain. 
This observation was made by many of the ancients, as Aratus. 
Varro, Pluiy, and Virgil. The last-named fGeorg. I., 379) says, the 
Shower never comes unforeseen, but that before it arrives, aniofle 
other intamationB, may be seen— 

J^nta, as from secret cells their egga they bear. 
Each following each, the tract continuous wear. 



N.B. Having in our previoittvolumei 
given the general aspect of each day, 
and the higliest and lowest degrees 
of temperature, t'c now purpose giving 
the daily extreme poi&ts of the baro- 
meter, and the amotmt or rain in deci- 
mals of Inches during the Mtme yean. 









RANGE OF BAROMETER- 


-RAIN IN INCHES. 






Oct. 


1841. 


1849. 


1848. 


I8'44. 


1846. 


1946. 


1847. 


1848. 


4 


B. 


r 29.703 
\ 19.399 
0.36 
/39.124 

128.888 


30.193 


30.330 


29.959 


29.A68 


29.707 


30.039 


29.968 




R. 
B. 


30.059 


90.956 


29.871 


29.528 


29-532 


29.886 


29.804 


6 


30.^8 


30.388 


99.809 


29.9O9 


0.08 
29.432 


29.750 


0.01 
30161 




R. 


90.190 


30.319 


29.686 


29.891 


29.393 


29.647 


29.588 




0.22 


-^ 


... 


. 0.29 


_ 


0.10 


_. 


0.00 


6 


B. 


/ 98.985 
1 28.808 


30.988 


30.292 


29.986 


29871 


29 .'^44 


29.637 


30.143 




R. 


30.250 


30.251 


29.896 


29.404 


29-430 


29-548 


30.124 




0.04 


— 


■— 


— 


0.29 


0.20 


0.16 


0.00 
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B. 


r29.0S8 

\ 28.991 


30.998 


30.970 


Z>.997 


29.491 


29-485 


99.645 


30.128 




R. 


30.258 


30.246 


99.879 


99.433 


29. .368 


29.460 


30.030 




0.04 


— 


— 


— . 


0.01 


0.16 


0.29 


0.00 


8 


B. 


f 29.224 
199.097 


30.436 


30.967 


29946 


29.450 


99.667 


99.886 


30.092 




R. 


S0.S48 


30.193 


29.668 


29.339 


29.452 


29-763 


30.011 




0.03 


— 


— 


— 


0.01 


0.13 


0.03 


0.00 


9 


B. 


f 29.872 
\99.7i9 


90.490 


30.183 


29.291 


99.394 


99.653 


29.897 


80.013 




v% 


30.447 


80.086 


99.026 


29.295 


29.496 


29.88O 


29-768 




R. 


0.03 


■~— 


— 


0.01 


0.36 


0.90 


0.92 


0.06 


10 


B. 


r 99.886 
129 612 


30.461 


30.022 


29.440 


99.431 


99^88 


29.851 


99-803 






30.386 


99.966 


29.194 


29.389 


29.447 


29-804 


29-659 




R. 


0.21 




0.59 


0.07 


0.43 • 


0.19 


0.02 


0.00 



iKHcra.-Theeaterpillaxsof the Large White Garden butterfiv, 
.Pien*, or Pontia Bratticce, have been making sad havoc during the 
etose ef September and even ik>#, upon ovr eabbage evopa. The 



butterflv itself is seen at various times between May and October. 
The folWing good description is given by M. Kollar :— The wings are 
white ; the upper wings with broad black tips, and the female has 
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id tpnnkled with black 



two bluk rpota cm the mLddkp The under 
U light yellow. Broidth, wh«D expvided, 

dole, hiving ■ ^tllow ttiipe on th« bech, 

udet' Tbeie catorpillui a« founds throughoat tbe iumveT nod 

arc Tcllawiih |cr«n, wilb black daU, with e point □□ the bead, and 
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SiUv aeem injured IhU it wu thoii(fal fat mitU nmift, bat he died 
uiiDf tbt vrhl. 



und attached lo luljacf 






moTjB. andother allied pamaitn. which arc the peat Koarge of 
caterpiLlan. A ladj, aod an mtnniDloffiat, ifcdtle M theLrpido 
ahe iludia. uw. e few weekt aiace, about tbirty grubi of thi 



•ecalcr^lwi. Bo little did the c* 



In our last number we brought down our considera- 
tion of the principles of gardening to the point where 
it is neceBsory to consider the circumBtancea essential 
for the germination of a seed. Now a certain degree 
of warmth is essentia], for do cultivated plant, has 
seeds that will germinate below or at the freezing 
point of water. A temperature above 32° of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer, therefore, is requisite ; and the 
plants of whioh the seeds will germinate nearest to 
that low degree of teraperituro, in this country, are 
the winter weeds. Yor example, we have found the 
seeds of the Poa annua, the commonest grass of our 
gravel walks, germinate at 35°, and the seeds of 
groundsel {Seaedo vjd^ari/) would probablj require 
no higher temperature. But, on the other hand, the 
temperature must not be excessively high. Even 
no tropical seed, probably, will germinate at a tem- 
perature much above 120 F., and we know from the 
experiments of MM. Edwards and Colin, that neither 
wheat, oats, nor barley, will vegetate in a temperature 
of 113°. 

Every seed differing in its degree of eioitability, 
consequently hss a temperature without which it 
will not vegetate, and from which cause arise the 
consequenoes that difibrent plants require to be sown 
at different seasons, and that they germinate with 
various degrees of rapidity. 

For example, two vaiieties of early pea, sown on 
a south border on the same day, and treated striotly 
alike throughout their growth, were about a fortnight 
difTering in alt their stages of vegetation. 

Sown. In bloom, Ouhated tnm 

Cormack'sPtince Albert Jan. 4. April 1. May U, 

Warwick Jan. 4. April 13. May 28. 

In another set of experiments, of the foDowing va- 
rieties all sown on the 3Hth of March, 
Prince Albert bote peai d t fat table June l»— 3 ft. hirb, aue earlr eott. 
Biabop'i Birlydwarf, do. Juneafl-flina., inferiotfiiererT way. 
Eatly lUnhoru, do, June V— 3 fl., noCbitig meritorioui. 

Bw»rf Qreon Maimw, do. July lo— a ft.. Urge pea, dne quaUlj, full 



good qualitj. full crop. 



FUcli'a Victoria, do. July 17—1) 



3 days. 



ICLfldl' 

i,(nilci> 



Jul. 17-11 ft., _..„ . 

.Julys) — If ft., luge Dodi. 
Kergne,dD.JiilTi;— <ft..furctop. 
^''°!.'_?!^P""' ■°!''S'iO' JulT 17-S ft.. Ihiehlj 



-Onrimer't CVunicfc, 



Adanson found that, under the most faTonrabla 
circumstances, various garden soeds might be made 
to germinate in the following vary different spaces of 
time. 

Spinach, Beans, Mustard . 

lettuce, Aniseed . 

Melon, Cucumber, 

Radish, Beet . 

Orache . 

Purslain . 

Cabbage . 

Hyssop . 

Parsley . 

Almond. Chesnut. Peach . 

Bose, Hawthorn, Filbert . 
In one instance M. Adanson certainly must have 
ejtperimented with old seed, for we have found good 
new parsley seed, sown on fresh fertile soil in May, 
had germinated in two days, and its leaves were 
above the sur&oe within a week from the day of sow- 
ing. Then again in the case of rose seed, — at all 
events, in the case of that of the dog rose, — if the 
hips be allowed to endure the frosts of winter before 
they are gathered, the seed will germinate in much 
lesstimetiianiBnamed by M. Adanson. Thisleeson 
was probably tai^ht the gardener by nature, for the 
hips of roses never shed their seed in this country 
until they have been frosted. The gardener should 
always bear in mind that it would be a very erro- 
neous oondusion, beeaute a seed does not germinate 
at the accustomed time, that therefbre its v^etatii^ 
powers are departed. No two seeds taken frvm the 
same seed-vessel germinate preoiaely at the same time ; 
but, on the contrary, one will often do so promptly, 
while its companion seed will remain dormant iwtil 
another year. M. De Candolle relates an instance 
where fresh tobacoo seedlings continued to appear 
annually for ten years on the same plot, though no 
seed was sown after the first sowing ; and the same 
phenomenon usually occurs for two or three years 
when the seed of either the peony or hawthorn are 
sown. Why one seed is more easily excited than 
(uiother is as yet unexplained, but the wisdom of this 
one of many provisions for avoiding the accidental 
extinction of a epecies in any given locality is readily 
discerned. An uogenial spring may destroy the 
plants arising btaa lltose sesids which first germinated. 
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but this cotild scarcely occur also to those of the 
second and third year, or even to those which were 
only a few weeks later m their vegetation. 

It is not possible to enumerate a general rule re- 
lative to germinating temperatures requiring no ex- 
ceptions, but, in general, for the seeds of plants 
natives of temperate latitudes the best germinating 
temperature is about 60** F: ; for those of half-hardy 
plants 70**; and for those of tropical plants about 
80** F. ; and the necessity for such temperatures 
depends upon the same causes that prevent the 
hatching of eggs, imless they be kept for a certain 
period at a temperattu-e of about 100**. The requisite 
changes are not produced either in the seed or in the 
egg, unless it be submitted to the propitious tempera- 
ture — ^but why this is requisite to develop the forms, 
and effect the changes, without which there is no 
vitality, is a secret at present withheld from man's 
understanding by their Creator, and we must rest 
satisfied with the approximate knowledge that heat 
is the vast and all pervading agent he employs to 
call life into existence. 

Although temperatures ranging between 60° and 
80° are those most usually propitious to germination, 
yet a much higher temperature can be endured by a 
seed without its vitality being destroyed, and, indeed, 
may be employed with great advantage when the 
seed from age or other cause germinates with dif- 
ficulty. Dr. lindley foimd the seeds of a raspberry 
germinate, though they must have endured a tem- 
perature of 230° in the boiling syrup of the jam, 
whence they were taken; and other instances are 
known where peas submitted to a temperature of 
200°, and left in the water for twenty-four hours until 
cool, germinated more readily than other peas not so 
treated. The seeds of Acacia lophantha also produced 
seedlings after being boiled in water for five minutes. 
The effects produced by this high temperature are 
to permanently soften the cuticle of the seed, and 
render it more readily permeable by the air; also 
aiding the conversion of the starchy components of 
the seed into saccharine matter ; but if the boiling 
be continued until the composition of the germen (or 
young plantlet) is altered, the germinating power of 
the seed is destroyed. 



THE FRUrr-GABDEN. 

The Plantino Season.— Having carried our readers 
through the routine of summer management, such as 
training, stopping, disbudding, &c., we will now turn 
our attention to business connected with the rest 
period, which is ushered in by the decay and fall of 
the leaf in deciduous trees : and the majority of our 
fruit-trees are of this character. It is to be hoped 
that those ardent amateurs and cottagers who have 
had faith in our directions, and who think, as we 
think, that there is in reality more room for improve- 



ment in fruit culture than in any other department 
of gardening — it is to be hoped, we repeat, that they 
have not foimd tlie attention required in the summer s 
culture altogether uninteresting. We can fancy how 
a keen-set amateur, bent on following out principles 
in preference to mere rules, must inwardly rejoice 
when, from the adoption of the platform or dwarfing 
system, he begins to perceive his trees assuming a 
compact and short-jointed character ; and those por- 
tions formerly a complete chaos, through the confu- 
sion of rival breast shoots, now studded with innu- 
merable fruit spurs, each macintoshed for the winter. 

Let any one who doubts the efficacy of dwarfing- 
plans carefully and truthfully compare the embryo 
blossom-buds on trees pampered, and those placed 
under a systematic control. Let him take a pear or 
a quince stock on a sound soil and subsoil of pre- 
scribed depth, and compare it with one of the same 
kind on a £ree stock in rich soil, with unlimited })Owers 
to range in quest of food. In the latter he will find 
* a bloated tree possessing all the characteristics of a 
bush, fitting to stop a gap in the hedge : branches 
long, joints, or intemodes, long — everything wild- 
looking. On the other hand, the same kind on the 
quince and placed under control, a compact, sturdy, 
^ort-jointed, and manageable tree, manifesting its 
properties at the first glimpse, viz., brown and well- 
ripened wood and abundance of plump fruit spurs : as 
different in aspect from the fo^rmer as a London alder- 
man is from a Paris quack doctor. This is not ima- 
ginary ; it is a fact on which we have kept our eyes 
fixed for many years. 

But some critic will say, what has this to do with 
your text, '* the planting season ?" In answer, be it 
understood, we would fain pave the way to an en- 
larged amount of confidence in the principles which 
we would have cai'ried out. It is best, according to 
an old maxim, "to begin at the beginning," and, 
whilst the season is young, we would impress on the 
minds of our readers that the planting season is the 
time for these considerations. It matters not who 
prunes or who dresses, for we could so plant a fruit- 
tree of any kind as to nullify and bid defiance to all 
the arts of the pruner — a tree always in perfect 
health, but for many years totally unproductive and 
unmanageable through inveterate grossness. If this 
be a fact, then, it is an illustration of, and a prelude 
to, the principles of planting which we intend ex- 
plaining. 

Mechanical Textuke of Soils. — ^Apart from the 
question of manurial matters, and, as a preliminary 
step to the consideration of making plantations of 
fruit-trees, we may offer a few remarks on this head. 
Drainage, it is well known, exercises the most power- 
ful influence on the texture of water-logged soils. 
By removing superfluous moisture, a free admission 
is aflbrded to the ameliorating effects of the atmo- 
spheric action; but even the most thorough drainage 
will not suffice on many soils, as to fruit culture. The 
oozy and elastic bog wants consolidation, combined 
witn a mechanical separation of its particles ; the 
clay requires a gritty or sandy medium in order to 
permit the rains to percolate or slowly pass through 
it, and by consequence the air to enter freely; whilst 
the loose sandy soil requires some body to give adhe- 
sion to its parts, and, indeed, as the opposite of the 
clayey soU, to prevent the rain from passing through 
too rapidly, and carrying away manurial matters in 
its course. « 

Those, therefore, who ajre about planting a whole 
garden, or section of one, at once, should thoroughly 
consider this question, and, after examining weU the 
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soil and eubsoil, endeavour to proctire eligible mate- 
rials for correcting faults in the staple. Where sur- 
face soils are naturally inclined to sand, either marl 
or clay will prove eligible to mix with them; or, what 
is better by far than either, the fiu*i:owings from old 
pasture lands of a strong or stiff loamy character. 
The latter, however, is only within reach of a few, 
and marl is the next best thing, but this also is not 
found everywhere. Where clay is very stubborn, we 
think that a burning ])rocess might be applied profit- 
ably. In addition to these materials, any old vege- 
table matter, whether it be rotten weeds, leaves, old 
tan, or, indeed, anything that carries the appearance 
of humus, may be blended with advantage. If, on 
the contrary, the surface soil is veiy adhesive, pure 
sand, sandy soil of a loose character, and even coal- 
ashes, may be incorporated with the volume of soil, 
and, indeed, a proportion of the decomposed vege- 
table matters suggested for the sandy soil. On such 
heavy soils we would, by all means, recommend spring , 
planting: and, in tliat event, the holes should be 
excavated immediately, in order to undergo a long 
winter's action for the sake of breaking down the ad- 
hesive material. If the whole plot is to be improved, 
trenching and ridging should be resorted to ; here, 
again, the winter's frost will amply compensate for 
the difference of a few months, and save labour. 

In rendering boggy soils eligible for fruit-tree cul- 
ture, a somewhat different course must be pursued. 
Here, however, it is necessary to distinguish nicely 
the character of the dark material. Some boggy soils 
are of an elastic character ; that is to say, they will 
rebound on a stamp of the foot ; this merely sliows 
that much organised matter exists, in the main com- 
posed of by-gone generations of sphagnum, mosses, 
together with weeds, and grasses, in a state of decom- 
position. This is above all, perhaps, the most ineligi- 
ble diameter of any for fniit-tree culture ; neverthe- 
less, it is not a hopeless case ; albeit, much culture 
is requisite. Where a considerable depth of such 
material exists, burning may be had recourse to ; 
this will con*ect the acidity and produce ashes, which 
will be of much utility in opening the texture of the 
soil. However, before other operations take place, 
the most complete drainage must be had recourse to. 
Without this, all other operating will be totally in- 
efficient. Such soils require both sand and clay, or 
marl, after being rendered tolerably dry : these mate- 
rials, well incorporated with the native soil, will, with 
culture, remove the spongy character of the mass, 
and produce a degree of solidification, which will give 
a permauency and stability to the crops. 

We have been making these remarks with a view 
to assist those who are about reclaiming ungenial 
plots of land ; for, in going through the country, how 
many such inclosures we see, some taken from the 
sides of commons, others from the road sides, left 
uncultivated in days when land was of less value, 
and when the population question did not press so 
heavily. Moreover, hundreds of little nooks have 
been split from out-of-the-way comers of farms, and 
not uufrequently composed of a soil of somewhat 
sterile character. Most of such little enclosures, as 
we have seen them, are placed under culture without 
due preparation ; too little attention is paid to the 
amelioration of the staple, and, as a necessaiy con- 
sequence, frui^trees in a number of cases do not 
succeed and prove as remunerative as they ought; 
for we would not only have-.the cottager to secure his 
own dumpling apples, but to pay a poition of his 
rental annually by the sale of apples, peai-s, black 
cuiTauts, &c., as the case may be. 



Our hints here, then, will, we trast, put people on 
tlie alert to obtain forthwith some material to improve 
the textui'e of their soils according to the ^principles 
here explained. One thing we had almost lorgotten : 
those who axe improving stubborn plots in the vici- 
nity of towns should always keep a look out for the 
old mortar or plaster from the pulling down of old 
buildings : this is a capital ameliorator. 

W^e shall shortly resume the subject of *' station" 
planting, for the majority of our friends, no doubt, 
merely want to pop in a tree or two ; and we will 
show them how to carry this out both economically 
and successfully. R. Ebkington. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Wintering Border Geraniums, &c. — I have 
already said, the most pressing questions which are 
asked of us just now is, *' how am I to keep cuttings of 
so and so over tlie winter? also the best way to 
seciu'e favoiuite plants of sfmrlet and other gera- 
niums, now oiit in the beds or borders ; in short, 
how am I to secure from frost the greatest quantity 
of young and old plants for the flower bordei*s and 
verandas next season, having neither greenhouse nor 
pit?" This, then, we are to consider to-day: When 
we have received a cutting of a fine geranium from a 
kind friend, or valued relative, or in any otlier way 
— have struck it in the window, potted it, and after- 
wards seen it expand to a large size in the border, 
blooming most profusely, and covered down to the 
ground with such beautiful green large leaves ; and, 
besides all this, having become acquainted with such 
a nice cheap gardening work as Tu£ Cottage Gar- 
dener, in which they answer all sorts of questions, 
I say, looking at all these cu'cumstances, who can 
say that a question about such a plant can be frivo- 
lous, or not worthy of notice ? I very well recollect 
the time when I was just at this stage of gaidening, 
and to the present moment I entertain wann recol- 
lections of an older schoolfellow who used to assist 
me and give me advice about my plant experiments ; 
and I dare say all the writers in these pages recollect 
something of the same kind. Who, then, need be 
afraid to ask us the most simple questions about 
such things, when we oiu-selves well recollect the 
time when we ourselves were in want of similar in- 
formation ? All questions, whether simple or otlier* 
wise, we, therefore, look upon as of equal importance 
— but the fewer words they ai-e put in the better. 
AVe like these questions asked briefly, because then 
they are much plainer and more easily answered. 
The greater part of my writing in the last two 
volumes was suggested from the columns of " An- 
swers to Correspondents ; " and, with reference to 
the subject of this letter, all geraniums, fuchsias, 
salvias, heliotropes, and a few others for beds and 
borders, may be kept over the winter without a 
greenhouse or pit, m any drj*^ room, or shed, from 
which the frost can be kept out, and now is the pro- 
per time to prepare them for the change. 

All the larger leaves of geraniunvi, round the bot- 
tom and the centre of the plants, ought now to be 
cut close to the stems — not torn off; this will check 
their vigour, and let in light and air to dry and ripen 
the soft parts. All the young shoots issuing from 
the bottom, or about the collar of the plants, should 
also be cut clean out, as they are too soft to stand 
the winter, and any other very young side shoots 
should be cut in to the last leaf or bud, and the main 
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branches stopped bj pinohing out their tops just 
beyond the last tiTiss of flowers. All this should re- 
duce the plant to one half its foliage, and all the 
softest parts except the top of the leading shoots. 
Then the vigour of the roots should be checked, if 
not already done as I formei'lv advised, by thrusting 
down a spade not far from mem. After this they 
will stand a smart frost with little or no ii^jury ; and 
the longer they are left in the ground free from frost 
the better. As all means of farther growth is cut oS 
they will now ripen their wood fast, and the more 
hard and ripe they are the better they wUl keep. 
When they are to be finally moved to their winter 
quarters, every leaf ought to be cut off, and the main 
stems cut back to where they axe brown, or tolerably 
ripe, and a little of the soil that will stick to the 
roots may be left. A diy airy shod would be the 
best place for them now for the first fortnight or 
three weeks, till all the cut wounds have well dried 
up. After that they are ready to put away in a spare 
upper room, or over a stable, or the hay loft, which 
is always a safe place, as layers of hay may be put 
between them and the walls ; and in very hard frost 
a quantity of hay might be thrown over them, or their 
roots might be set in long narrow boxes, witli diy 
moss, hay, or chaff, thrown in all round them, leav- 
ing the tops free, to be covered only in hard weather. 
Some people talk of keeping them suspended in a 
cellar, out it is a most dangerous place, as not a cel- 
lar in five hundred is dry enough to preserve them 
from the damp. Even in the driest room damp is 
more likely to affect them than frost. Old plants of 
scarlet geraniums might also be kept in the ground 
all winter, if previously prepared as above; only 
they must bo cut lower down than those for taking 
up, and six inches of dry old moss, or a foot of very 
dry leaves, placed all round them, and then thatched 
by some means to throw off the wet. This is by far 
the safest plan, as if tlie frost is kept from the soil, 
although the tops would die quite down to the 
ground, the roots, stock, or collar, or even the main 
roots, would throw up strong shoots for another sea- 
son, and come much earlier into bloom than those 
that are dried. 

Thi'oe or four years sinco I learned a vei*y ciurious 
plan for managing scaaiet geraniiuns that were grown 
m pots, boxes, vases, &c., to stand about tlie doors, 
veranda, or other places out of doors, and unless I 
bad gone through the process two or three times I 
confess I could hardly believe the effect. Wo have 
scores of them used at Shrubland Park for various 
decorations; such as long naiurow boxes to fit tlie 
outside sill of windows ; pots and vases to stand on 
pedestals, and by the sides of steps along the ter- 
races, and, indeed, in all conceivable ways. Now, in 
former years, I used to have some trouble in getting 
this section up into good trim so early in the sum- 
mer as they were wanted, while Harry Moore, the 
man at one of our lodges, beat me right out with 
some green boxes ho had full of these scarlets ; so 
much so, that visitors often remarked how well 1 
must have taught liim that branch of decoration; 
whereas he was teaching mo all tlie time. A fact 
wliich, of com'se, I acknowledged, neither wishing to 
plough with another man's heifer, as the saying is, or 
to appropriate the credit due to a worthy cottager. 
Now the secret of Harry's success was this: he never 
shifted his scarlets out of the same soil or boxes for 
several years ; and yet every succeeding season they 
were better and better. He picked, or, rather, care- 
fully cut, off aU thoir leaves when he could no longer 
trust them to the frost ; kept them quite dry in a 



q>are room all the winter, and as soon as the sim 
began to have some power, in March, be would brkig 
tbem out in the day time, and put them back at 
night But no water was given tUl their leaves ap- 
peared. After proving this plan over and over again, 
I can confidently recommend it as the beet ever hit 
on for scarlet geraniums that are. grown in pots or 
boxes ; and all who have them that way ougnt now 
to give up watering them. I have just given orders 
that those in tliis place should receive no more wa- 
tering this season, and that when it rains such as can 
be turned on one side should be so placed, and other 
contrivances are at hand to prevent much rain get- 
ting into the larger boxes, and such as fixna their 
situation cannot be turned on one side during rain. 
This style of decoration is getting more fashionable 
every year, and, fortunately, is within the reach of 
ever^r cottager, I sliaU not lose sight of it. Thei-e- 
fore it is that I would recommend as many of the old 
plants as possible sliould be saved over this coming 
winter, and in tlie spring I shall offer many useful 
hints about the diffei-ent uses they may be put to 
next season ; such as necessity, experience, and the 
" force of circumstances," as Buonaparte used to say, 
have made me adopt here. 

AU the fuohsias, except the broad-leafed ones, as 
oorymbiflora, fulgens, &c., go naturally to rest at the 
end of autumn, unless they are in nch damp soils, 
and very httle preparation is necessary for them. 
Still we can prepare them so far as not to allow them 
to spend their force now in ripening a crop of bu- 
ries. These should all be removed as soon as the 
flowers drop off, except, perhaps, a few to raise seed- 
lings from, as nothing tries a plant so much as the 
last efibrt of nature to ripen seeds. When they have 
neaiiy done flowering, the tops of the young shoots 
ought to be cut ofi'; but cutting their roots is not of 
much use. All the fuchsias may be easily kept alive 
in the borders by a thick covering of leaves, coal 
ashes, or moss, or, indeed, any kind of protection to 
keep the soil from freezing; but then they will 
only make huge bushes next year by throwing up 
strong suckers from the stool. When large-branched 
plants, or standards of tbem are prised, they must be 
removed before tlie frost hurts them, and stored away 
in sheds oi* dry cellai's. We keep them here with 
then* roots in sand in a dry shed. The tallest with 
their heads leaning against the wall or partition, 
and the others according to their ^sses in front of 
them ; so that we keep none of them in pots while 
they are at rest. 

We take up strong old Bolvias, cut them down to 
within six inohes of the roots, and carry quantities 
of the soil about theii' roots, place them In sand just 
like the fuchsias, and eai'ly in the spring the lumps 
are divided as much as possible, their old roots cut 
well in, and a little nm'sing in a pit or greenhouse 
under tlie stages will soon turn tliem into nice bushy 
plants ; they are then turned out of doors, and se- 
cured with mats in cold weather till Uie spring frosts 
are over, to allow of their being planted in the borders, 
and no pots are used, but the roots planted in some 
light rich soil. This is much easier than keeping 
cuttings of them, and abundance of good cuttings 
may be got from them when they begin to shoot in 
the spring. 

The sidvia pcUenSy having roots and eyes just like 
the dahlia, we treat it exactly the same, only that 
wo plant the roots in sand, but they would do in 
boxes with sand, or even without any thing, but if 
they get too dry the plant does not grow so strong in 
the spring. 
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Nine-tentlis of the half Hardy plants which grow 
out in the heds and borders during the summer could 
be kept alive there diuing the winter also, but the 
trouble and expense would be a great deal more than 
they are worth. Nevertheless, when one has a fine 
favourite plant, but no better means of keeping it 
through the winter than a make-sliift of this sort, 
even that is better than losing it altogether. Very 
diy materials, sufficient to secure the eai*th from 
freezing, and a watei-proof covering to throw off rain 
and melting snow wat^r, with an ordinary shara of 
patience, are all that is needed for conducting such 
experiments. 

I have said already that when plants ai*e lifted, to 
be saved in pots, they should not be placed at first in 
any confinement, unless, indeed, the frost is at our 
heels, and then only in the night time. A sheltered 
place out of doors and away from the sim is the safest 
way to inure them to the change. We do a gi*eat deal 
of this kind of work here, and of all the plans I have 
heard or read of this is the most successfid. We 
often do not lose half a dozen leaves off a plant just 
potted from the borders, so large that two men can 
hardly move the pot or box in which it is placed ; but, 
like other large places which are carried on at a great 
expense, we have regular contrivances for carrying 
out our own plans. We have a skeleton shed behind 
a row of store-houses, without thatch of any kind : 
merely rafters, and long strips of wood to tie them 
from end to end. Into this skeleton shed we remove 
all our new potted plants from the borders, and run 
mats along me front of it, leaving the top wide open ; 
the mats just break the force of the wind, and no 
more. If the weather is dry, we pour water along 
among tlie pots, to keep the place damp ; and a slight 
shower is given once a day. if a sudden cold or 
frost sets in during this probation, the skeleton roof 
is ready for a covering or mats. i?'rom ten days to a 
fortnight in this place is sufficient for most plants to 
make new roots in the fresh soil, and then they can 
stand the sun ; and, by-and-by, they are put upon the 
stages of the greenhouse without losing any leaves 
worth speaking of. I never could set a large newly- 
potted plant from the borders into a house <U once 
without losing more or less of its bottom leaves. 

D. Beaton. 



RoTJTiNB Work. Leaves collecting. — Our cottage 
friends, we trust, have not forgotten our earnest request 
last year, to coUect all the fallen leaves they possibly 
can. We must now reiterate that request. Decayed 
leaves make the best of all soUs for potting purposes; 
properly prepared they also make the finest of all 
manures for the flower bed or border, and for the 
vegetable garden, more especially for manure for early 
potatoes. Independent of all those valuable piu^oses, 
leaves are pre-eminently useful as a fermenting arti- 
cle, of which to form hotbeds. lu this respect, they 
are far more useful and better suited for the pur- 
pose than tanner's bark, horsedung, or any other 
substance whatever. Happy is the cottager that can 
procure a good store of them. Yet, in passing 
through the countiy, how often have we had to la- 
ment the utter waste we have witnessed of Uiis aux- 
iliary to good cottage gardening. Even amateurs 
and gardeners themselves do not seem to care for, 
and collect, and place in a proper situation to decay, 
tliis abimdantly-supplied (at least, in the country,) 
article. As we directed last autumn to our cottage 
friends, so we do now. Set yom: children to work in 
lanes and bye-ways with |heir rakes and wheelbar- 



row, or bag, or basket, and collect all the leaTes you 
possibly can. If wanted to make hotbeds with, lay 
them on a heap in the shape of the roof of a house. 
This will prevent them from becoming too wet, even 
in the wettest weather. Turn them over with a fork 
every three or four weeks. If they are very dry, 
throw a few buckets of water upon them as you are 
tiu^ning them over. You may also mix any newly- 
gathered ones amongst those nrst collected. By this 
method duly carried on, the leaves will be well-pre- 
pared to make a hotbed of lasting temperature, yet 
moderate heat. Should the leaves not be required 
for the puri)ose of yielding heat, let them be spread, 
as fast as tliey are gathered, in some covenient place, 
and all the slops of the house, and the refuse of the 
kitchen, as well as any liquid-manure, be poured 
upon them. If a little gypsum or plaster of Paris 
is procurable, it would be useful to cast it thinly 
over the heap from time to time. Road scrapings, 
also, may be used to spread upon this heap of riches, 
for so, indeed, it truly is. rlenty of this mixture 
laid upon, and immediately dug into, the ground, will 
increase the following crop tenfold. Some part of 
the leaves may be wanted for potting purposes. Lay 
a heap apart, turn it more frequently, beating and 
chopping the leaves with a spade or fork, and lay this 
heap flat, in order to receive all the rains that fall, 
for they will materially assist decomposition. Avoid 
all mixtures with the leaves for making vegetable 
mould, intended ultimately, when rotted into a state 
to pass through a sieve, to mix with piu% loam or 
peat earth, to be used for the more delicate plants, 
such, for instance, as auriculas and carnations. Lime, 
coarse sand, or road scrapings, would render t))is 
vegetable mould not so desirable for these finer 
rooted and moi-e valuable plants. 

Shelters. — We tnist our advice to have all shel- 
tering places for plants tlirough winter in readiness 
have been attended to. Already have we had a taste 
of frost. The heliotropes are first attacked, next the 
geraniums and dahlias, and lastly the hardy chrysan- 
tltemums. All tliese may be protected by shelters of 
mats, and the blooming season consiaerabiy pro- 
longed. The frost often leaves us for a month or 
two, or longer, after giving us a foretaste, as it were, 
of what he intends to do between this and Christmas, 
and we should be much to blame if we neglected our 
favourite flowers, and did not protect them from the 
first frosts, in order to retain their beauty with us as 
long as, with moderate care, we could preserve them. 
Remember the frames and brick or turt pits, and have 
them all in order to receive the plants they have to 
shelter through the winter. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
Bulbs.— Look over the stores of hardy bulbs, and 
prepare for planting them. Sort them over, selecting 
those likely, from their size or shape, to flower from 
the offsets. The offsets of tulips, as well as others, 
had better be planted immediately in a nursery bed, 
each kind, of course, by itself. This hursery bed 
ought to be made rich, in order to encourage the 
small bulbs to grow freely. They should not be 
planted too thickly, or that piu|)Ose will be defeated. 
Such small bulbs, as crocuses, snowdrops, jonquils, 
some narcissi, &c., intended to be planted in patches 
amongst shinibs, or the mixed flower border, should 
have the places, previously to planting where they 
are to be grown, enriched with some very rotten 
dung. Dig out the earth first, put in the dung, 
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and mix it thoroughly with the under stratum of 
earth, then level up the place, and plant the hulhs 
immediately. Mice are very fond of crocuses. To 
prevent their ravages, chop some furze (gorse or 
whin), and cover the hulhs with it. The sharp thorns 
will prick their noses, and effectually protect the 
roots. 

Gladioli. — Exceptinff the common Gladiolus com- 
munis, and, perhaps, O. oyzantinttSf the gladioli ougiit 
to he planted in a hed hy themselves. To succeed 
well in hlooming them the soil should have an extra 
care hestowed upon it ; there ought to he a large pro- 
portion of peat earth (heath mould) mixed amongst 
it, as well as a considerahle, quantity of vegetahle 
mould; the proportions should he two parts loam, 
two parts vegetable mould, aud three parts heath 
mould, with a portion of river sand, say one-eighth 
of the whole. The situation of the hed ought to be 
open and airy, and provision made for sheltering 
them when in flower with an awning of canvass. 
We do not recommend planting in the open bed as 
yet, the middle of November will be ^[uite soon 
enough; if they are planted eaiiier they might spring 
up and the young shoots be destroyed by severe 
frost. 

Tulips for blooming should be planted about 
the 10th of November, and when that planting is 
flnished then immediately plant your gladioli. Tho 
larger kinds of narcissi, such as Grand Monarque, 
Le Soliel d'Or, Grand Primo, Citronia, and States- 
General, may either be grown in pots a little larger 
than those for hyacinths, or will do very well planted 
in beds of deep rich soil in the open air. If m pots, 
manage them exactly the same as described for the 
hyacinth in our last number. Van Thol, and other 
kinds of early tulips intended to bloom in pots, 
should be immediately potted, placing from three to 
five in a pot 4^ inches wide, proportioning the num- 
ber to the size of the bulbs. ^Uways allow them 
time in a level place to form roots, previously to 
placing them in heat to bring them into flower. 

Jonquils. — ^These sweet-scented flowers are very 
desirable to grow either in pots or in the open beds 
or borders; manage them the same way as the crocus. 

Pebsian This. — A beautiful dwarf variegated flower, 
sweet-scented, and suitable for pot culture. It does 
not thrive well excepting in a warm sheltered border 
in the open air. The roots, unless preserved with 
great care, are very apt to perish after the first year. 
Their native dwelling is in the hot sandy plains of 
Persia, the difficulty of imitating which is no doubt 
the great cause why we do not succeed in preserving 
them. The sandy fields of Holland, however, seem 
to suit them well, and as the price is so moderate 
(2s per dozen), we need not regret very much their 
perishable native. Pot them now in a light sandy 
peaty soil, and place them in a cool dry frame to 
fonn roots. They do not force well, but will flower 
beautifully in the months of April and Mav, as it 
were, naturally. More about bulbs next week. 

Auriculas and Polyanthus. — ^As the cold weather 
has begun now to visit us, it is desirable to place 
these flowers in their winter quarters forthwith : they 
are best kept in a frame or pit ; the latter is the best, 
well glazed to prevent drips. A stage of shelves of 
Wood should be placed in the pit at such a distance 
as to allow the plants to be within from four to six 
inches of the glass. Every thing about them should 
be perfectly sweet cmd clean. Examine the hole at 
the Dottom of each pot, and see that the draining is 



open; should any worm-cast appear, turn out the 
plant carefully into the hand» and if the worm is vi- 
sible, pick it out without disturbing the ball ; if not 
visible, give the ball a gentle tapping with one hand ; 
this will almost certainly cause the worm to creep 
out. Look carefully also for slugs ; you will often 
find them snugfy ensconced in the hole of the pot, or 
under the leaves of a strong hesdthy plant. Previ- 
ously to putting the plants into the pit or frame 
spread a layer of dry coal-ashes under the stage : this 
will absorb the damp, and ought to be renewed occa- 
sionally during winter. If you have plenty of room 
it will be advantageous to place the plants so as not 
to allow the pots to touch each other : this though 
apparently a trifling matter is not so in reality; 
when the pots do not touch each other the air can 
circulate amongst them more freely, the snn can 
shine through the openings on fine davs, and dry 
the ashes under the stage, and thus benent the plants 
greatly. Supposing them all placed — the auriculas 
by themselves, and the polyanthus also alone — let 
them have abundance of air by drawing off the lights 
on all fine days, and on rainy days by tilting the 
lights behind. We ought to have mentioned previ- 
ously that the winter habitation of these plants ought 
to face the south-east Upon a regular close atten- 
tion to the giving of air, with very moderate water- 
ing, through winter, the health and strength, and 
consequently the power to produce fine blooms, al- 
most entirely depends. It matters not how good 
your kinds, nor how excellent your compost may be, 
unless abimdance of light and air is given during the 
dark months of autumn and winter. These plants 
are very hardy if properly managed ; yet, in severe 
weather, we would advise a covenng of double mats 
whenever the thermometer indicates about ten de- 
crees of frost (that is, falls to 22", or 10° below the 
freezing point of water). In their Alpine habitations 
they are protected by a thick covering of snow, 
through which very little frost can penetrate. Our 
coverings are an imitation of this natural one. 

Carnations and Picotees. — It is nearly time to 
begin to place these plants also in winter quarters. 
Next week we will describe our method of managing 
them in this respect. T. Appleby. 



GBEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GABDENING. 

The vegetable kingdom must have formed an ele- 
ment of study and attention to men at the eai^liest 
possible period. We are told that when God made 
man He placed him in a garden, and commissioned 
him " to dress it and keep it." From this we learn, 
first, that gardening was man's first work ; and, se- 
condly, that even in a state of purity, infinite wisdom 
connected working with happiness. Think of this, 
ye who are in the habit of associating working with 
degradation! Think of this, my feUow workmen, 
when you look upon your homy hands, and feel your 
joints somewhat stifi with toU; and though forget- 
ting not that the earth for man's fall was cursed with 
briers and thorns, cease not to remember that there 
was One, the reputed son of a carpenter, who by his 
conduct gave a diniity and an elevation to labour, 
and thus mitigated, if not entirely removed, the force 
of the sting contained in the sentence, that in the 
sweat of his brow man was to eat his bread. Man's 
primeval condition, therefore, would render an ac- 
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quaintance with vegetables necessary. To tliem he 
would be indebted for his food, his raiment, his lodg- 
ing, his utensils for cultivation, his materials for 
cooking, and his instruments of warfare. Tlie firet 
stage of his inquiiy would be bounded by a discri- 
mination of those plants which were iitted for his 
own food and clothing, &c., and the food of the more 
useful animals, and a knowledge of some of their 
qualities in a medicinal point of view. A second 
stage in tlie inquiry would take place when, owing 
to an increase of population, there would be the at- 
tempt to procure more food tlian what the earth na- 
turally yielded, and thus agiiculturo would com- 
mence^ A third stage in the inquiry would take 
place when men, not satisfied with necessaries — such 
as the bread, and the mutton, and the cr^'stal spring 
— ^panted after those adjuncts which give a relish to 
the enjoyments of the table, in the shape of &'esh 
vegetables, the leek, the cucumber, the onion ; the 
pepper, the radish, and the mustard; the luscious 
melting fruit, the rich confection, and what has been 
termed *' generous wine/* Then horticulture would 
commence. When the desire became prevalent for 
the possession of luxuries, in the shape of beautihil 
fiowers, rich scents, refreshing odours, cool shades, 
sparkling fountains, winding walks, and green lawns, 
then would be tlie dawning of floriculture and land- 
scape gardening. When, owing to the number of 
plants discovered, and the impossibility of recollect- 
ing the properties of each, an attempt was made to 
arrange them into kindred groups and families, then, 
however rude and imperfect the first attempt, would 
commence the dawning of systematic, structural, 
physiological, and medical botany. 

Our attention will chiefly be devoted in this de- 
partment to the growing of those flowers that are 
suitable for the greenhouse and window, either of the 
amateur or the cottager, not forgetting that the work 
is especially intended for the latter. To be instru- 
mental in promoting, in however humble a degi*eo, a 
gi-eater love for the beautiful in vegetable nature will 
be to us less a task than a pleasure : convinced that 
wherever that love exists, whether in princely haUs 
or snug parlours, whether seen in the honeysuckle 
and the rose blending their sweetness around the 
(cottage window in the country ; or in the wallflower 
in a broken teapot decking the opening for light and 
air of a garret attic in a crowded alley of a smoky 
city ; that tliere, though often associated with igno- 
rance, and, sometimes, declensions from vu'tue, there 
are founts of genuine feeling, and well-springs of 
goodness, tliat only require to be opened up and set 
flowing, to reward tlie exertions and realize the wishes 
of the most anxious philanthropist. 

Now, for more practical matters. All greenhouse 
plants should now be taken under shelter, if not into 
the greenhouse, as dashing rains and eaily frosts may 
soon be expected. If provided with necessary shelter 
some of the hardiest may remain out a few weeks 
longer, which will prevent crowding the gi-eenhouse 
at first, and enable the work there to bo got in a for- 
ward condition. Azaleas should be all imder cover : 
the most of them will stand a considerable degree of 
cold, but not without injming the beauty of the fo- 
liage. To keep the Indica or greenhouse variety in 
au evergi'een state, the temperature should not fall 
much below 40°. If tlie buds are set they will flower 
l)retty well, although from exposm-e to cold rains and 
cold air the greater pait of the leaves should fall, but 
then the plants present a miserable, starved appear- 
ance, ancl the flowers are lessened in their beauty for 
the want of luxiuriant green foliage as a back ground. 



Those intended for flowering early should be kept 
somewhat close and wanner, before giving th^n a hit 
in a forcing- house. If tins is done for a season or 
two, they will get into the habit of coming early of 
their own accord. If a forcing-house is not at your 
elbow, you may do much by keeping one end of your 
greenhouse closer and warmer than the other. This 
applies to many other plants besides azaleas ; those, 
however, of these beautiful plants which you intend 
for flowering in May of the following year you must 
now set in the coolest part of the greenhonse, and 
allow a stream of air amongst them, provided the 
temperature ranges from 35* to 40", and then, if the 
weather should be warm and sunny in Aprfl, yon will 
have to contrive a sheltered and shady place fbrtbem, 
to which you may remove them if the buds swell 
faster than you wish. You may not succeed quite so 
well as the great growers, but great honour will be 
your due if in one house you can manage to mm a 
number of things nearly as good as they who haye a 
house for each separate tribe or family. We will by- 
and-by tell you of some little contrivances by which 
many plants considered rather tender may be man- 
aged well in a greenhouse. I have said that a stream 
of air may be admitted when the temperature ranges 
Ij'om 35° to 40°, but do not mistake me, — I mean 
outside temperature. Even at this temperature, in a 
very foggy day, I would be earelul not to admit mudi 
air witliout a little fire-heat. You will not be likely 
to err in giving too much air for some time to oome, 
but I direct your attention to it in time, bdieving 
that too much fire-heat and too much air in ooM 
weather are the greatest enemies to all kinds of 
greenhouse plants in winter. The subject is a la^ 
one, but the cream of it may for the present be thrown 
into two rules: 1st, never in the ooldest weather 
make up your greenhouse fire for the night without 
consulting the outside thermometer, and noting the 
changes that have taken place, as bo many indexes 
from which you may attempt to predicate viiat the 
weather will be before morning. 2ndly, fires will 
seldom be wanted in the morning, unless ifor promot- 
ing a healthy circidation of air in damp foggy wea- 
ther, or when a severe storm sets in ; out, even in 
the latter case, always endeavom* to deteimine whe- 
ther the day will be sunny or not, as, if the sun 
shines, the less heat you have in the flue or pipes 
the better. In such cases the raising of the temperar 
ture 10° or ].')<', with a little top air, will do no harm. 
The raising of the temperature so much by fire-heat 
would be ruinous. The most experienced will some- 
times be deceived by the sudden outbreaking of the 
sun tor several hours in eevei-e weather ; and when 
there is a considerable amount of artificial heat in 
the house, it is much preferable to damp the house, 
and shade for a short time, than to admit air by the 
front sashes, which is 1:20° or 30° lower than the tern* 
peratui'e of the house. When you have means of 
heating the air before it is introduced among the 
plants, the case will be somewhat difierent As we 
may expect as yet several weeks of mild weather, the 
alluding to this matter may be deemed somewhat ir- 
relevant, but we have acted upon the principle tliat 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

BcLBs of all kinds usually employed for winter 
decoration should now be planted for the first and 
successional blooming. If you merely wish to flower 
them, any sort of soil will do, and even half-rotten 
moss will answer admirably, as you chiefly develop 
the matter previously stored up in the bulb. But if 
you wish not merely to flower them, but to grow 
them, so as they will flower again — if not the first, 
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at least the second auooeedtng y«ar — ^then you must 
planttbem in light rich soil, md the leaves must be 
encouraged and kept green as long as possible after 
the flowering, withliolding water only when they be- 
gin to become yellow. In potting, use small pots 
instead of large ones ; a four or five-inch pot will 
grow a hyacinth admirably, especially when assisted 
at times with a little weak clear manure water, made 
either from soot or guano. In a similar pot, half-a- 
dozen crocuses and snow drops may be placed, and 
those of the smaller tulips. The larger narcissus 
will requu'e a six-inch pot to grow them well. 

In potting, put in the earth loosely, and do not set 
the bulb on the surface, as some advise, but let it be 
at least half covered, which will not only secure its 
fastening, but render less water in the growing season 
necessary, as evaporation from the bulb will, in a 
great measure, be prevented. The reason why in 
growing bulbs in pots, during winter, it was ever re- 
commended to place them on the surface, was owing 
to the fact that, when the soil was put in firmly, the 
damp was apt to arise between it and the base of the 
bulb, and decay frequently ensued. This evil will 
be avoided by filling the pots with the soil as lightly 
as possible. In the case of small bulbs they may be 
set almost upon the surface ; as if, after planting, 
they are placed in a sheltered comer, and covered to 
the depth of several inches with coal-ashes or leaf- 
mould, &c., the weight of the covering will sink the 
bulbs sufficiently. Where no covering is used, but 
the pots are placed in a dark room or ceUar, the bulbs 
should be somewhat covered at first. Either of these 
contrivances should be resorted to after potting, as it 
is bad management to set them at once either in a 
greenhouse or window. When growing out of doors 
these bulbs are always covered to a greater or lesser 
depth, and the flower-stalk never appeal's until there 
are abundance of roots formed to support it; because 
the earth, upon an average, is higher and more equal 
in its temperatiu-e at that period than the atmo 
sphere sun'ounding it. Now, if you set your pot- 
ted bulbs in front of the window at once, the top 
part of your bulb will be as much, and frequently 
more, excited than tlie lower part, whence the 
roots issue, but, as the strength of the flower- 
stem depends upon the roots being somewhat in ad- 
vance of the stem and leaves, we advise placing the 
pota in a cellar or a room where an equal tempera- 
ture can be maintained; or covering them from four 
to six inches out of doors, proteoting them from wet 
and frost, and then trans&rring them to the green- 
house or window when the pots are well supplied 
with roots. When wanted about Christmas, the pots 
best filled with roots must be transferred to a hotbed 
next month. One advantage of using small pots is 
that they can be easily used for filling vases of aU 
descriptions; and, when covered with green moss, 
they thus, in masses, look very beautiful, and require 
but little water, the moss preventing the moisture 
evaporating. The moss should be steeped in hot 
water pr^ously, to set slugs and worms a scamper- 
ing, and then spread out to dry a little before using it. 
In growing bulbs in glasses, choose coloiu:ed instead 
of clear ones, as the roots have a distaste for light. 
Put some little bits of charcoal in the water, but, 
nevertheless, change it frequently. Let only the 
lower part of the bulb be moistened; you cannot 
well cover them with earth, but you can set them in 
a cellar. If you wish, however, either to see your- 
self, or point out to your children, the process of root- 
making, set the glasses on the chimney-piece, which, 
if either iron or stone, will be the best place for them 



in the room — supposing that a five is kept in the 
chimney — ^for some people are so very wise that they 
will not light a fire before a certain day, be the weather 
fair or foul, mild or frosty ; preferring rather to have 
their toes and finger-ends irosted, and chilblained 
into tho bargain ! Now, we place them there that 
the water, the medium in which the roots are to elon- 
gate, may be, upon an average, warmer than the 
apartment ; and we would remove them to the win- 
dow, to pay their obeisance to the king of day, when 
the roots were plentifully formed, and the flower-stem 
had began to grow ; and, when changing water, 
renewing it again at a temperature rather higher than 
the air of the apartment. But if you merely wish to 
have your hyacinths, &c., blooming in glasses with- 
out seeing them growing, tlien all you have to do is 
to grow the bulbs in smedl pots in the usual way, and 
when showing bloom, turn them out of the pots, 
rinse the ball through a pail of water,' at 50° Fah., 
and then transfer the roots and bulbs to the bloom- 
ing glasses. K. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPAETMENT. 

Exotic Obchidace-s. — The cultivation of these 
singular, beautiful, and, in several instances, power- 
fully fragrant plants, being on the increase, and that 
to a considerable extent, we have been requested to 
write a series of papers weekly for the Cottage Gar- 
D£N£B on this siibject. It so happens that we have 
to take periodical joumies into various parts of Great 
Britain, and by that means it has come under om* 
observation that there are a great number of ama^ 
teurs in various parts of this country who have be- 
gun, or are about to begin, to grow exotic orchids. 
It is chiefly for their instruction that we have con- 
sented to give, briefly, yet sufficiently fully and ex- 
plicitiy, our experience in their culture, to lead them 
into the right method without making fatal mistakes 
or incurring ruinous expenses, whereby they would 
soon become disheartened, and abandon them as 
plants too difficult to grow. There are, also, in large 
gardening establishments, both public and private, 
many young gardeners who have expressed to us the 
great desire they have to know something of the right 
way and best method of cultivating orchids; and 
there are others who, we know, have often wished 
some one would give plain, short rules, by which 
they could successfully, cultivate these plants. 

Again, it is well known to numbers of the cultiva- 
tors of orchids, that the writer of this has had consi- 
derable experience, and has been successful in this 
peculiar branch of floriculture. In addition to a con- 
siderable number of yeai-e' constant and successful 
i>ractice, I may mention to my I'eaders the fact that 
'. have under my care a large select collection ; and 
I invite those who do not kaow the fact to call at the 
Pine Apple Nursery, and judge for themselves whe- 
ther I am justifiable in undertaking to teach " orchid- 
growing made easy." To the triends who do know 
me I need not say a word, for I have had unvarying 
approvals from them of my correct views and right 
method of cultivating those interesting plants. Hav- 
ing now, as I think, made it quite clear and evident 
that there are persons, and not a few of them, that 
want tliis knowledge, and that from having had ex- 
tensive experience I may venture to presume that I 
can impart that knowledge, it only remains to say a 
few words about the medium through which we pro- 
pose to detail our exp/erieiv^e, viz., The Cottaoe 
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Gardsner. Now, if there was no other reason, the 
cheapness of this periodical is quite sufficient to re- 
commend it as a proper yehicle for this desired in- 
formation, for it will place it within the reach of the 
poorest-paid under-gardener. It, perhaps, may be 
said that these pages should only contain instruction 
for the cottage labourer; but we reply, and reply ad- 
visedly, that this periodical is intended for all who are 
fond of gardening, though more especially for ama- 
te\n*8 and cottagers; and the greater part of the pages, 
therefore, are devoted to these classes of gardeners. 
And why should not they be orchid fanciers? There 
is nothing in the world to prevent them. We stated 
above that several amateurs (by which title we mean 
a man who does not employ a gardener, but works 
his garden with his own hands) have begun to grow 
these curious and beautiful floral objects, and we 
hope to see the day, now that glass ib so cheiaip, when 
orchids will l^e cultivated in a much greater number 
of gardens than they are at present And we trust 
the pages we ai'e about to write every week will be 
found useful, and have a tendency to increase the 
knowledge, and extend the cultiure, of these our most 
favourite plants. 

Our plan is, Jlrst, to describe the proper kind of 
habitation for orchidacesB ; secondly y to describe the 
various methods of growing: I, in pots; 2, in bas- 
kets ; and, 3, on logs or blocks of wood, giving the 
proper soils for each, and the best kinds of wood for 
blocks. Thirdly^ the proper degrees of heat and 
moisture, including giving air and watering the 
plants, as well as moistening the air at all times of 
the year. Fourthly j the first week in every month to 
give a calendar of operations for the month ensuing. 
Fifthly, and lastly, to give lists of the orchids more 
worthy of cultivating. 

Next week, if possible, we will give the calendar of 
operations, and thenproceed with our regiilar essay 
week after week. We propose finishing it by the 
end of September next year, so that our readers wLQ 
have in the third and fouth volume a full description 
of one year's culture of orchidacese. T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

Asparagus. — ^A slight hotbed may at the present 
season be advantageously made for planting roots of 
this vegetable, so ttiat a late autumn and early winter 
supply of fine shoots may be obtained. The glass 
lights should be taken off, at the commencement of 
forcing, entirely during the day in fine weather, and 
tilted when the weather is unfavourable, so as to ad- 
mit a free circulation of air, without which the aspa- 
ragus cannot fail to be weak and of a bad colour. 
The bottom heat, whether produced from a tank, from 
dung, or from other fermenting materials, should at 
first be moderate, and when the shoots have begun 
to start, a little additional heat then applied will 
assist in bringing them forward. The roots should 
be taken up very carefully with a strong fork or two- 
pronged grubber, and must never be allowed to lie 
about afterwards; place them at once on the bed 
prepared for them, and let them be lightly covered 
over with good decomposed vegetable soil. Leaf- 
mould and old tan are both very good for this pur- 
pose; put about six inches deep under the plants, 
which should be covered with the same material 
about two inches deep at first, and some more ap- 
plied as a top-dressing as soon as the first buds are 



peeping through. Asparagus may also be produced 
by placing its roots in shallow tubs, boxes or pans, 
and putting these in the mushroom or hothouse. 

AsPABAous-BEDS. — Attend to the autumnal manage- 
ment of these as the stalks appear turning yellow or dy- 
ing-off, and the berries become ripe. First, collect the 
berries for what seeds mav be wanted, and put them 
away for the present, for the seeds can be washed out 
on any rainy day, dried, and put away in paper-bags 
until wantea. After the beiTies are thus taken cut 
down the stalks close to the ground with a sharp 
knife or reaping-hook, and clear them all away. 
Then, if any weeds exist, let them be hoed up and 
all raked off and taken away neatly ; next, with tlie 
digging-fork, dig up the beds carefully, without injury 
to the crowns, after which put on a thorough good 
top dressing of manure^the richer the better. Good 
half-decomposed pig-manure is excellent for the as- 
paragus-bea ; let it be spread regularly over the sur- 
tace of the beds. After this (in order to secure a neat 
appearance) fork up tlie alleys carefully, without hurt- 
ing the roots, tlien set a line along the side of tlie 
beds, and make up the edges neatlv with the spade or 
shovel ; then just run along and chop it out, and 
throw the crumbs over the manure : it is not neces- 
sary that it should all be covered. Wlien all is com- 
pleted, the beds will look about three inches above the 
level of their alleys. By this mode the annually- 
made roots growing into the alleys will be left unin- 
jured ; and the rich soluble parts of the top dressing 
will be washed down to the roots during the winter 
months. We should always remember that the as- 
paragus is not like the pear, or plum, or other plants 
grown for their fruit, for these if over-luxuriant have 
to be either replanted or roo^pruned. Unlike them, 
asparagus wants all tlie strength it can get; there- 
fore never hurt its roots by digging out deep alleys, 
and chopping through the best roots, to get earth to 
cover the tops of the beds with. Such treatment not 
only is not required, but is very injurious, leaving 
the chopped-through roots exposed to all weathers 
for the winter months — ^roots on which the next year's 
crop depends. Such treatment, however, is often 
seen in large gardens, where a better example ought 
to be exhibited. 

Routine Work. — Continue to fill up every vacant 
space of ground, by planting Cape hrocoli and bore- 
cole, if any strong plants of these are left in the seed 
bed, as well as cabbcige and coletcorts. Plant out 
also into beds, banks, or borders, a good store of 
small plants to stand for planting in the early spring. 
FltJit leehs, and earth up those that are advancing, 
not forgetting, at the same time, the occasional ap- 
plication of liquid manure. Do not neglect to pro* 
vide a good stock of lettuces, which should be planted 
generally in dry healthy situations, continuing to 
prick out small plants m abundance. Transplant 
parsley into warm aud sheltered situations, and put 
a few roots in the greenhouse or firame, for securing 
a good winter supply. Frame radishes afid carrots 
should now be sown on slight hotbeds, and the earth 
placed close to the glass, so that the plants may have 
the full benefit of the light ; and a free circulation of 
air must be kept up. Cucwnhers should be sown in 
succession, and those already advancing should be 
well aired. A root or two of rhubarb may also be 
placed in heat. James Barnes k W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTOEMATION. 



MY FLOWER& 

(No. 40.) 

We are almost reconciled to the departure of our 
summer flowers by the increasing employment we 
find in the garden. From this time we shall never 
be at a loss for something to do in the borders and 
the shrubbery ; for almost eyery gardening operation 
may be effected during the moist, cool months, now 
rapidly advancing. This autumn promises to be an 
early one, and will soon permit us to begin digging, 
trenching, planting, and transplanting, and making 
the new dispositions of beds that may have struck 
our fancy dnring the summer. There is a love of 
novelty in every heart^-~even in our gardens we dis- 
play it ; for we grow tired of the old circles, half cir- 
cles, and squares, and delight in twirling oiur borders 
into other forms, as fancy moves us. I have myself 
signed the death-warrant of two triangles, of which I 
am weary, and am growing impatient for the soil to 
be wet enough to remove the plants. The magnolia 
may be planted now, and a beautiful plant it is ; but 
it snould be placed against a wall, if possible, and 
matted during the winter. The rhododendron and 
arbutus, too, can be moved now. The former must 
have bog soil to succeed well in, although they will 
exist without it, but in a very comfortless condition, 
and rather displease than gratify the eye. On wild 
heathy soil they do extremely well, and seem to grow 
spontaneously. I remember, some years ago, being 
charmed with the effect of these beautiful flowers in 
the garden of Fangrove Lodge, in Surrey. The house 
was built by the late Sir Herbert Taylor, and the 
gardens and pleasure grounds were laia out entirely 
imder the directions of the venerated Queen Char- 
lotte and her accomplished daughters, and great in- 
deed was the taste dm>layed. A portion of heathy 
common had been enclosed, of which, part formed a 
rising ground; and it seemed to have been com- 
pletely clothed with rhododendrons, azaleas, and 
other bog plants, through which winding walks were 
judicioudy cut, with so much taste and ease that 
they seemed to have been made without art or 
labour, and led you on with delight to the brow, 
where they terminated in a lawn, covered with 
patches of the same flowering shrubs. The space 
of ground was not large, but was so contrived as to 
appear of much greater extant, and the whole effect 
was admirable. In such situations as thifr— on the 
edge of a sandy, heathy common — these plants would 
thrive without any difficulty, and would well rej^av 
some little expense in procuring them. At High 
Clere Park, the seat of Lord Carnarvon, they flourish 
luxuriantly, and mingle with the trees in the beauti- 
ful woods through which the drives are made ; but 
then the ground was carefully trenched to a proper 
depth, and filled with bog soil, as the natum soil 
would not suit them. The rhododendron grows in 
many lands, under many skies, and there are many 
varieties. One blooms wildly on the shores of the 
Black Sea, spreading even into Persia. This is the 
common species, the rhododendron ponticum ; it loves 
the cool shade of woods, and does not grow in high 
situations. Then there is a very hardy species, the 
Catawiense rhododendron, which belongs to America, 
growing in clumps on the hills and plains, as furze 
grows in England. Other varieties clothe the stern 
mountains ot Switzerland, and the grand and lofty 
Alps, where they advance so fearlessly amid the 
snows, that they bloom richly where no other woody 
plants can live, and dwell among the simple herbs 



and mosses. The tall forest trees shrink from the 
inclement blasts of these high regions, but the little 
sturdy rhododendi'on, with its large brilliant blos- 
soms, defies the withering blasts that sweep over 
them, affording, too, the only fuel that the wandering 
herdsman can procure. The white mountain hares 
also feed on the bark of the rhododendron, when the 
deep snows cover up all other vegetation ; so that 
these beautiful shrubs supply food and firing to the 
few living creatures that frequent tliose desolate 
heights. Let us remember tliis, and it will increase 
the interest we feel in them. How glowing must be 
the appearance of their rich blossoms under the 
sparkling frosty sunbeams of those icy regions ; and 
how they must cheer and beautify the dreary passes 
of those trackless wilds. To the Christian's heart 
they must speak with power, as he gathers his bundle 
of sticks, scaring away the startled hare from her 
evening meal; for even among the solitude and 
gloom of perpetual silence, he will observe and adore 
the goodness of God, who giveth to all creatures 
" their meat in due season," and whose voice ever 
sounds louder and sweeter when that of man is still. 
In the soft rich vallies of Piedmont, too, the rhodo- 
dendron flourishes, as also in those of Dauphine — 
thus decorating hill and vale, and accommodating 
itself to the various haunts of men. Without bog or 
peat soil it is useless to attempt to cultivate them 
successfully, as far as my knowledge extends. I have 
seen them in common soil, but they were poor and 
unsatisfactory. For my own sake I wish it were 
otherwise ; but I recommend those of " my sisters ** 
whose gardens are situated on the borders of heaths 
or commons to tiy if they cannot succeed in grow- 
ing and blooming them well. 

And now "My Flowers" close. The evening of 
their short existence has arrived ; but before the last 
leaf falls they would speak one parting word of warn- 
ing to our hearts. They tell us that man " cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down." " As a flower 
of the field he flourisheth ; for the wind passeth over 
it, and it is gone ; and the place thereof shall know it no 
more." " Surely the people is grass." At this solemn 
time of God's judgment and man's impotence, when 
the sword of uie Lord is stretched over our mourn- 
ing land, mowing down the people as the scythe 
sweeps down the mowing grass, is it not a " time to 
speak?" We are more peculiarly connected with 
the soil and the operations of the husbandman. Let 
us remember " the threshing place of Axaunah, the 
Jebusite," "the angel that destroyed the people," 
and also the mercy that stayed the chastising hand. 
Let us, as David cud, lift up our eyes, and see whence 
the affliction comes ; let us, as he did, fall upon our 
faces before the Lord, instead of seeking, by human 
means, to turn aside the sword. The faithful people 
of God may do great things for their countrys deli- 
verance in times of peril and distress ; for the father 
of the faithful pleaded with God for the guilty city, 
" and he said, I will not destroy it for ten's sake." 
Let our flowers repeat continually that solemn truth, 
confirmed by the fall of thousands in our streets, 
" Surely the people is grass." 



TO OORBSBPOHDBIVTS. 

Ambszcam Stoeb HoutBS (J. B, 5.).— Your oommnnication ihaU 
appear in our next double number} if 70U send your suggeatUme 
tn^ shall appear at the aame time. 

Rhubabd Plantxmo (/. TFifoon}.— The end of this month, and 
irom that time until Februur, during any dry open weather, ii a 
good time for doing thii. Trench your ground deep, manure it 
richly, and take care that your plants naye each a plump healthy bud 
it their top. Antwen to your other queetioni next week. 
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WlVTCBIHO PlAMTI IN OLD CCCVMBBm BkD (W. F.). — TtJK 

ont the decayed dung by all mmxu, and fill up the ipace with coal- 
aahet, to .plunge your potted plants in ; the manure would only tend 
to keep up a root^ action, which ia to be aroided in winter. See what 
Mr. Beaton nya to-day upon the aubject. 

Rbcipbb pob Goubd Soup, &c. (A Ladp Subteriher ^rom the 
firtt). — We shall be obliged by your forwarding the recipes. All 

aueationt, but a few reauiring conaideration, have been answered 
tat have reached ua witnin ten daya from September 97th ; there- 
fore, if youra remain unnoticed, the letter never came to our office. 

Sbttimo Cucunbbbs {A Cuuntrp Sv^bterib&r). — It ia not neces- 
sary to impregnate the flowers of the encumber for the purpose of 
obtaining ita fruit, but it ia when seed ia your object. The potato 
murrain has not act in in the south, as you aa^ it haa in Cumberland, 
and where it haa appesrrd to an^ extent it la only among the taU- 
planted or the /a/e>nfp<*m}i^ varieties; cTcry reault ia in favour of 
autumn planting. Avpiea are abundant in the southern countiea, 
but pemre generally have failed. Open the gronnd about five feet 
from the stem of yonr unfruitful, over-lBBuriant, mulberr$f tree, and 
cut away its tap-root if it haa one, or two or three of ita main roots 
if it has not one ; do this immediately. The Maita lettuce ia very 
good for a summer crop ; it ia a cabfaiHi^ lettuce ; we never heard it 
called by any other name. You will find the explanation of platUa 
dedicated ia each day at p. 1 76 of our first volume. The emphasia ia 
on the first ayllahle m W^matia, and on the third of crnolAera ; ane- 
■mone ia correct, but aneoMme ia the usual pronunciation. 

NiTBATB, MuaiATB. AND SCLPBATB OP AMMONIA {W» B., 

Sheffield). — AS these itaits have been applied beneficially to flowers 
in small quantities. If used as a liquid manure, half-an-ounce to a 
gallon of water is sufficient. Sulphate of ammonia is said to have 
been applied in October to the soil destined to tie planted with ra- 
nunculuses with great benefit to them. If applied in the fonn of 
powder, to be dug in immediately, one po«nd of any one of the am- 
moniacal salts must be sprinkled over thirty square yards. We know 
nothing of the compound manure yon mention. 

List op Cbocobbh {F, C). — You met mistaken, we have not given 
a long list of these flowers ; we will shortly publish a list of some of 
the best. Tour other question next week. 

PBBaiAN Ibis (O.). — Yours throws out maay oflsets bat doea not 
bloom. It is nid unusual for it to produce numerous offaets, and the 
cause of not blooming is probably toe want of proper soil ; it delights 
in deep sandy loam, dry at the bottom. 

Sbbubs fob A Damp Placs (f6M).— Magnolias and the oiovtlrop 
tree will thrive best there. 

EucoMia vnddlata {Tbid). — This is probably the plant youln- 

Jiuire about; it is a Cape b«db, and grows in light sandy loam, 
xias, Sparaxis, Tritenias, Watsoniaa, Trichenemaa, and a few others, 
are treated as the Ixia, in sandy peat, to be potted now. Mr. Beaton 
will, ere long, give lists of fuchsias, vetbenss, &e. 

Liquid Mahdbb applibd UnDBBOBOUNO (J. D,, Old Bromp- 
toni. — Your perforated sine pipes will answer nearly as well as those 
made of clay draining pipes. You will oblige us bv letting us know 
the result of the application both to yeur ceiery and asparagus. You 
will probably have to take up the pipes laid horisootally to ckaB out 
the sediment. We have no doubt of the aijplicatioB being beneficial. 

WiNTBBiNO FucBSiAS (O. A.). — You have a bed of young ftich- 
aiaa in pots, i^ich yon propose to winter by eovering them with poCi, 
and fiibng in between them with ashes, and to cover the whole with 
double mats during hard frost. But whv take such trouble, as you 
have Ibem m pots ? It would be m«ch better to remove pots and 
all UBder cover; any shed or eeUar will keep them with half the 
trouble, if you cover them with hay or straw to keep the frost from 
them. It ts of no advantage to keep the tops of such young planta 
aUve, as the roots will make better shoots next seesoo. 

GLOzmiAa, GBBHBBiAa, and Achlmbnbs {A Remder from the 
beginning). ^-TYimt are kept dry in a warm place in winter, and early 
in the n>ring are potted in Irash soil, and brought forward in a stove 
w hot-bed. They all do in the same compost— ^wo-thirds sandy 
peat sad one-third light loam ; or they will do in peat and leaf-mould 
with sand ; of in rough sandy peat only ; the last is the safest for 
amateura. A damp warm atmoaphere is ne ce ss ar y, to grow them 
well, tiU the flower-Duds appear, then they require a drier place, and 
they flower best in summer in a cool greenhouse. 

Japan Lilibb (/Md).— These (usually called Guemmf/ Kttet) are 
p^eetly bsA^y, and like a deep light soil s when grown in ^pots 
rough sandy peat is best for them. See Mr. Appleby's account of 
the family, p. SOQ, also p. 991| vol. ii. 

Hbatino Piti (5.). — You cannot heat the two divisions at the 
same time by your arrangement of the flues and one fire ; not, at 
least, without trouble and a constant attendance to move the dampers ; 
whichever flue heata the fastest when the dampers are drawn will 
carry all the smoke, and the other must be fed as soon as the first is 
hot enough. Give up the idea, and have the fire-place at one end of 
the range ; a front flue and one across each division at the furthest 
ends wUl then suftoe, with a damper anywhere between the two 
ranges ; by Uiat damper you can regulate the heat, for the first or 
for the two divisions. You lose too much room by the return flues at 
the back, far more than what the extra heat ia worth. 

Unpbuitpul Wall Tbbbb (,A. T. Blifthe).—Yova main wall faces 
nearly due south « the earth is two feet above the level of a lane on 
the north side of the wall ; the soil light ; the trees do not bear. 
Mulching the whole border, and waterins with pond water occasion- 
ally, from the middle of May to the end of July, are the best remedies. 

Rainbow Abbangbmbnt op Flowbbs (Ibid).— Fat your pur- 
pose the annuals mentioned at pages IS" and t/i of our first volume 
are the best for flower beds in May. Lists of spring-flowering hardy 
bulbs have been given already, and Mr. Beaton will offer more advice 
on the subject inunediatcly. 

Ebbob.— At p. 383, coU I, line SO lioia bottom, for "one eye'* 
read " few eyes/* 



Dibtancb op Plants teoii Olabs (IMd^. —The plaata In your 
pit during the winter should be six inehes from the glass, but some 
of them must be more diatant and aome leaa, for they are of different 
hcighta. We have had aome all but touching the glaaa. 

CnBTaANTHBMUMB (/AW).— Thcsc ought now to be in bud: of 
course you have not stopped any of them since the end of July. If 
you have, ywx nipt off tne flower-buds. 

Pbtuniab (W. H. (7.).— You had resolved to treat these planta aa 
annuals, and raise them from seed in the springs-abandoning the old 
plants and taking no cuttings from them. Your seedlinp, however, 
are not worth looking at : the colour is good, but the size of none 
much exceeds that of a shilling, neither of those in your pots or bor- 
ders.— It is not in your power to improve them much, for seedling 
petunias never Improve in shape or colovr, and hardly in aise, by cul- 
tivation. They turn ont with all growera aa they have with you— 
sometimes good, but oftener good for nothing. 

NiGRT-BLOOMiNG Stock (W. L. 0//arrf) .— ThIs, the MaiMoia 
•doratiuhna, is worthr of all the care you can bestow on it. it is a 
half-hardy flrnme ulant*, md we have seen it mrvive the winter done 
under a wall in a light dry soil. It is, however, rather impatient of 
a pot. Have it potted soon in light mould— using a small pot— tie it 
to a neat stake and set H in the shade, say in a north wmdow, fbr 
three weeks. After that allow it a sunny aspect, but do not confine 
it too long in a warm room. On fine sunnv days place the pot out- 
side all day, and be sparing with the - atertng-pet. March er A]wil 
is the best time to strike euttingafrom it in the usual way. 

Madamb DBapBBB RoBB (Clerietu, Aeds).'-Yousav that bods of 
this inserted in June have produced healthy shoots now bearittB flower 
bads. The ciwumstaaee is not unoeual with gardanera. We haw 
seen a bud inserted early in June, which formed a large head for a 
standard rose before the end of the aeason, and flowered from the 
aeeond week in Jtdy. That section of free-growing Bourbons to 
which Madaase Dmpm bdongs, if bvdded early in June, will unite 
to the stock suflldently in three weeks : and if the shoot of the stock 
is then cut back, the bud starts, and ia in bloom in less than a month. 

ANBMONBa (A Cottage SnAirrjAer).— You hawe a box of anemoBes 
grown to about " a couple of inches high, which ^^pear to be stag- 
nated in their growth," and you ask us their winter treatment. How 
did they come to be "two inches high " about the middle of Septsm- 
ber ? They sliould mtiier have been at rest then. We presume they 
were grown in the box last season, and you let the rains start them 
too soon. You must tnnsplant them to a border at once, for the soil 
hi the box does not suit than. 

ViKBB (W. NewUmy Castle Br^wnoith). — ^Your vine leaves are no 
doubt infected w^ith the prevailinc mildew, for which the only cure 
known ft would appear is sufamnr. As to border making we will 
soon endeavour to assiBt you ihreogh Tbb Cotta«b Oi^BSBMnm. 
I/ook at Mr. Fiah's remarka in a recent number. 

SuGGBBTioNa (J. JV.}.— Some of your suggestiotts have been 
adopted ; ociiers eannot be at preseat ; and some we ham no meaaa 
of carrying out. 

NiGDT-BLOOMiNG Stocb (Tvv%— Tliis is the species referred to 
by ma correspondent at p. S9 oTonr second volume. Some direc- 
tions as to its cnlture are given to-day, in aoasrer to another ooive- 
spondent. It is increased by young cuttings undefa bell glass. 

Pbbnbbt (R. O. L.).—tf you will refer to Mr. Appleby's ttim. 
papers at pp. 96, IM, tW, in our irat volume, you will find fUl dhee- 
tions for lue coBslniotion of the fernery and the cultare of the plants. 
For mrum culture look to pp. 51 and 180 of volume 9. For ote&nd^r 
culture also eonaadt the Index of oar first voluaie. AB the rmuien 
will grow wdl either in light loana or loaas and peat miaed. 

Latb Stbawbbbbt (IT., l'armo«<A).— The beat latest ia the 
Elton. The White Atpine is bbmU, but luacioua, and trill bear on 
until winter. 

PLATroBM Plbiitinv (£. B^ Mtekmkam).'-^TtM will t&d ^e 
information you require in our ninth Number. Thcfe is a paper 
there on the subject, bv Mr. Errington ; though there is idso vaudi 
relative to *e same subjert in other parts of our iaat hiIbihi 

U NiTtN« Stocbb (X. Y. £.)— You Bsay unite the bees ef t«o stodcs 
though situated at preaent in diatant parts of the aanse ^iafy, orcvcM 
of the same garden. 



Nambb op Plantb (Cleriem* SoriefrwHeMi*}.— Yonn is 
lateritia. (Lwer of Fhwertfnm Childhood). ^We cannot be cer- 
tain of the fern from theapeeimeB sent, but we think it is Pot$Bodlumt 
<fwi«ai. (O. J. If., 0a<ea&eatf).— Your seeds are those of CmUmt^ 
but we know of no such specific name as ticta. Cantua ofatm is 
called Ctmtutica by the Peruvians. Hie fiowem of the Cantua Roem- 
ble those of the CMHa and Ipomopak. The CantBaa are pRtty 
greenhouse plants, with white or purplish fiowers, all natives ec Peru 
or Brasil. If the seeds were ours, we should sow some of them now, 
and some not until next apving. llie soil they pi«fer is a mixture wf 
equal parts of loam, peat, and sand. {A Cotimger).-^W€ wish every 
one would send specimens to name in the neat and easilv-refetred-to 
order you adopt:—!, n Cemttmrea efommt (Garden blue-bottle;. 
S, Linmria jturpurm (Purple T\Dad-fiax}. 3, AdUUen ptmrwkicm pimo 
(Double-fiowercd Sneecewort). 4, Lamium macuiatum (Spo^^ed 
Archangel, or Dead Nettle). 5, StenaetiM epeeiota (Shewy Stenactia). 
0, is a syngeneaioBB phuit, but not ia a conditioB to enuMc ua to 
name it. 
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OOTOBER 11—17* 1849* 



Old MichadnuM D^y. Aih-lMvet fall. 
Honeysuckle-leaves fall. [fall. 

Trans. K. Edward Goof. Aspen-leares 
19SUN. AVT. Taiii. Swallow last seen. 
Zjady-bird hybematas. 

MaitiB last seen. 

Etheldred^ Hasel-leaves fall. 



Weather near London 
in 1848. 



B. 29.9— 39-7. 
B. 29.9—29.9. 
B. 80.0—30.0. 
B. 30.0—30.0. 
B. 29.8—29.7* 

B. S9>7— 29.6. 
B. 29.9—29.8. 



T. 60*— 35*>. 
T. itP-^3SP, 
T. 58®— 44°. 
T. 54°— 40°. 
T. 62°— 41°. 

T. 64°— 14°. 
T. 49°— 33°. 



R. 

R. .01 
R. .02 
R. .14 
R. .21 

R. .04 
R. .02 



Sun 


Sun 


Moon 


Moon's 


Clock 


Day of 


Rises. 


Sets. 


R. &S. 


Age. 


bef.Sun. 


Yi4r. 


19 a. 6 


15 a. 5 


27 


25 


13 13 
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1 99 
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13 28 


286 
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2 51 
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28 
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289 
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TnAirsLATioN or KiifO EDWAmDTHs CoiffviaaoK.— This day 
oommemorates the remoTal of the Anglo-Saxon king's remains from 
the Abbey at Westminster, which he had built himself, to the more 
splendid shrine erected to his honour by Henry Srd in the still more 
splendid AblMy that is yat one of th« bMt ornaments of i4>ndon. 

ETBBLpasDA, or Adblveida, was danghter of Annas, king of the 
East Angles, and bom at Iznin^, in Suffolk, about the year 630. 
She was canonised for her chastity, and was popularly known as 
Smni Audry, At St. Audry's fair, held at Sty, much shewy lace 
* I, and Saint Audrp't hue soon became proverbial. 



„^ formerly sold, ^ 

and by degreas corrupted into onr now common word Ummrp, 

MsTBomoLOOT OP THK WiBK.— During the last twenty-two years 
the average highest and lowest temperature occurring from the llth 
to the 17th of October near London has been 6o.2° and 43.6°. The 
highest temperature was 72°, and the lowest 29°. The greatest quan- 
tity of rain falling on any one of those days was 1.04 mch ; and, in 
the twenty-two years, of these days 67 have been rainy and 87 have 
been fine. In our last Number we warned our readers against con- 
cluding that the average amount of rain falling in Britain was even 
nearly the same in eveiy district ; and as this is rather an important 
point for the gardener to be well acquainted with, on account of its 
mfluenoe over out-door gardening, we will give a tabular view of the 
average quantity in inches of rain which annually falls in various 
places. 



Inches. 

86 EsthwaiteLodge.Lancashire 

85 Coniston, Laneashire. 

75 Esthwaite Lake. 

67 Keswick. 

61 Cameron, Fifeshire. 

60 Haslington, Lancashire. 

66 Kendal. 

65 Allenheads, Northumber- 
land. 

64 Whitehaven. 

52 Garsdale, Yorkshire. 

68 Stone Eaaton, near Wells. 



Inches. 

49 Castle Toward, N. B. 

48 Milbury, Oxfordshire. 

46 PlymouUi. 

44 Corbeth Quthria, Stirling- 
shire. 

42 Som, Ayrshire. 

4 1 Townley , Lancashire j Lod- 
guan, Cornwall. 

40 Glasgow. 

39 Lancashire, Greenock, 
Catrine. 

38 AUbrd, Aberdeenshire. 



Inches. 
37 Selboume, DovC 
36 Manchester. 
34 Liverpool, Applegarth, 

Swansea. 
32 Cheltenham, Chichester, 

Kinfauns Castle. 
81 Minehead, Sheffield, Abbey 

St. Bathans. 
80 Carlisle ; Pool Cottage, near 

Hereford. 
29 Bristol, Bridgewater, Mon- 

mouth. 
27 Hereford, Chatsworth, 

Derby, Gosport, Ferraby, 

Barrowby. 



Inches. 

26 Fifield, Edinburgh, Bir- 
mingham. 

26 ^Norwich, Bedford, Horn- 
castle. Ware, Kimbolton, 
Brandsby, North Shields, 
Elgin, N. B. 

24 Lyndon, Thirsk, Invereskt 
Ackworth. 

28 Anerdeen, Oundle, High 
Wycomb. 

22 York, South Lambeth. 

81 Widdrington, Northum- 
berlana. 

90 London, Cambridge, Ayles- 
bury. 

19 Upminstor, Essex. 



Natumal pRKMomif a In niCATiYS op WSATBSm. TA« iflSS.- 
If this animal shakes and moves its ears, and brays more often, walks 
more slowly, and rubs itself against wills, &c., more frequently than 
usual, it is an indication that rain is approaching, and particularly 
showers. Mr. Forster says, ** I have noticed that in showenr weather 
a donkqr oonfined in a yard near the house has brayed betore everf 
shower, and generally some minutes before the rain has fallen, as if 
some change of electrical influence irritated him. Whatever this 
electric change in the air may be, it seenu to be the same that causes 
in other animals a similar inclination to cry out — making the peacock 
scream, the pintado or Guinea-fowl call * come-back,' and which 
creates a variety of prognostic motions in other animals. It also 
creates pun in old wounoi, decayed teeth, and fractured bones. An 
expressive adage says, 

When the ass becins to bray. 

Be sure we shall have rain uiat day. 

I have repeatedly been able to give my hay-makers useful admoni- 
tions, founded solely on the braying of the ass. Thus, the prorerb 
says truly, 

*Tis time to ooek your hay and com 
When the old donJiey blows hii horn." 



IwsKCTB.— Every one who is ac- 
quainted with the seeds of the pea 
and the bean must have noticed taat 



RANGE QF BAROMETER-RAIN IN INCHES. 




in many of then were small round, 
holes, and these occasionally are so 
numerous as to spoil the sample, and, 
indeed, render the seeds totally valueless for sowing ; for not one of 
those thus pierced but would either produce a weak unhealthy plant 
or not vegetate at aU. Those holes in the " worm-eaten" peas and 
beans sre made by a small beetle (Bruchus granarius) produced 
from a grub or caterpillar which has eaten away the vital parts of the 
seed ; and when it has passed throush the chrysalis state, and given 
birth to this beetle, the latter makes tne hole in order to escai)e into the 
ooen air, there to perpetrate more mischief upon the growing crops. 
llie body of the beetle is a dull brown, but the elytree, or wing covers, 
are black* dotted with white, but seareelj perceptibly so, unless mag- 
nifled, as in our <farawing. Naturally it is the site of the smaller 
figure ; that is, seazoely two lines long. The antennae are eleven- 



Oct. 


1841. 


1842. 


1848. 


1844. 


iat6. 


1846. 


1847. 


1818. 




B /29.696 
*• 129.441 


30.36s 


29.217 


29.741 


29.851 


39.753 


29.846 


29.927 




30.282 


29.089 


99.623 


99.399 


29.592 


99889 


99.79s 




R. 0.34 


— 


0.14 


— 


0.09 


0.26 


0.03 






B / 29.596 
"•\ 29.20a 


80.286 


29.537 


99.721 


30.313 


29.581 


29.886 


29.975 




30.244 


29.090 


29.640 


30.083 


29406 


29.844 


29928 




R. 0.24 


— 


0.09 


0.03 


— 


0.07 


— 


U.Ol 




s / 29.973 
**\ 29.859 


30.268 


29.758 


99.409 


80.419 


29.882 


99.919 


80.041 




30.220 


29.598 


29.217 


30.283 


29.8O3 


29.793 


30.010 




R. 0.04 


-« 


— 


0.3S 


— 


0.01 


— 


0.02 




B f 29.821 
*-\ 29.698 


30.20Q 


29.771 


29.322 


30.436 


29.501 


29.864 


30.046 


30.204 


29.740 


28.987 


30.304 


28.992 


29.739 


30.005 




R. 0.02 


— 


— 


0.42 


— . 


0.50 


0.01 


0.14 




B / 29.799 
"1 29.492 


80.268 


29.697 


29.OI8 


30.242 


29.O8I 


29.865 


29815 


30.233 


29.649 


98.940 


30.030 


28.934 


29.696 


29.756 




R. 0.60 


— 


— 


1.04 


0.01 


0.69 


0.01 


0.21 




^•\ 29.349 


30.236 


29.689 


29.096 


30.196 


29.268 


29.960 


29.749 


30.171 


29.621 


28.940 


30.099 


29.189 


29.944 


29.697 




R. 0.04 


— . 


0.62 


0.09 


— 


0.40 


0.01 


0.04 




B / 29.519 
"1 29.409 


30.045 


29.377 


29.460 


30.136 


29.470 


99.986 


99.044 


29.664 


29.250 


29.232 


30.031 


29.241 


29 843 


29.8O8 




R. 0.01 


^^■a 


0.06 


^t^m 


^~ 


0.18 


0.01 


0.02 



jointed, black, and thinnest near the head, where th^ are also tinged 
with red. The head droops, the eyes are prominent, the fore-legs 
are rusty-coloured. This little beetle may be found upon various 
flowers during seven months of the year. In Fehruarv it may be 
found on the furse blossom, in June upon the wfaite-thoro, and in 
July and August upon the spiraea and rhubarb flowers. The female 
pierces through the pod of the pea and bean whilst very young, and 
often deposite an egg in each seed. Probably, the best mode of 
destroying this insect would be to subject the seed, as soon as har- 
vested, for some hours, until thoroughly heated, to a temperature 
of 150^. This, we think, would kill the grubs without injuring the 
seed. 
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So many applications are now made to us for in- 
structions how to manage the removal of large 
shrubs, which the owners wish to take from some 
part of their garden to other more desirable spots, 
that we will give an answer to one of the applicants 
thus prominently, and our answer shall be suffici- 
ently explicit to serve as a guide to others who wish 
for information relative to similar transplan tings. 
The inquirer to whom we are about to reply spe- 
cially, writes thus : — " F. C. wiU feel much obliged for 
any information about moving a fine standard tree 
of the Magnolia purpurea^ wliich is at present in a 
place where it cannot be seen, and where the soil is 
quite worn out The tree is more than five feet high, 
but has only room on one side to spread to the 
ground. F. C. wishes to remove it, if it can be done, 
to a bed by itself, with some good bog earth, and 
where it can have plenty of room." There will be 
no difficulty in removing this Magnolia purpurea if 
the planter takes time to get up the roots without 
cutting them much. Let the bog-earth bed be first 
prepared ; cut out a circular trench round the plant, 
and three feet from the stem, with a sharp spade, and 
let the trench be 18 or 20 inches deep ; then, with 
a three-pronged fork, loosen down the edges of the 
ball of earth round the roots as deep as the trench, 
and throw out this loose earth with tlie spade ; pro- 
ceed to loosen another portion, and throw that out 
of the trench also; continue in this way imtil the 
stem is nearly reached, taking care of all the roots 
as they are disengaged from the soil by tying them 
in bundles, and folding them back, if possible, to- 
wards the stem. If any tap-roots are grown down 
below the bottom of the trench, trace them out a 
little deeper, and then cut them with a knife. If a 
small portion of the earth will adhere round the stem, 
all the better, but it is not essential to success. If the 
new bed is recently made, tread it firmly and evenly 
where the tree is to be planted, and spread out the 
roots fiatly on the surface, and drive down a stout 
stake by the side of the stem to tie it to. Then 
cover the roots gently, and with a rose watering-pot 
pour a few potsful of water over the roots as they 
are being covered. The water will wash the finer 
particles of earth into all the cavities ; and onno ao- 
count let the plant be shaken "to let the soil in 
among the roots !" as old gardeners were acoustomed 
to justify the treatment : it is an obsolete and mis- 
taken practice which has killed thousands of plants. 
The roots as they are separated from the soil, and tied 
in bundles as above directed, should be covered over 
immediately with wetted straw, or other damp mate- 
rial; for a very important point in all transplanting, 
where to avoid any important check to tlie plant's 
growth is desirable, is to keep its roots from having 
even their surface dry. With reference to shaking 
the newly-planted shrub, if the earth has been pro- 
perly watered as we have directed, it will be sulfici" 



ently washed in among the roots, and the shaking 
only either doubles up the young fibres, or creates 
hollows about them which it is so important to pre- 
vent, that eveiy precaution must be used to pi-event 
the shrub from being wind-waved. To a shrub four 
or more feet high, there ought to be three stakes 
placed at opposite sides, thrust very fimily into the 
gi'oimd, and their ends meeting together so as to 
clasp the stem of the shrub at rather above half its 
height from the ground. 



The facts detailed by us last week relative to the 
influence of heat upon seeds, and the necessity for its 
presence to induce their germination, lead us, next, to 
the very important inquiry whether the soil has any 
influence over the temperature occurring to the seed, 
and to the roots of plants placed beneath its surface. 
The researches of M. Schluber and of others answer 
this query in the affirmative. This disting^hed 
German chemist found that when tlie temperature 
of the upper surface of the earth was 77** in the 
shade, various soils in a wet and dry state, exposed 
to the sun from eleven to three, in vessels four inches 
square and half an inch deep, attained the tempera- 
tures shewn in this table. 

Wet. Dry. 

Siliceous Sand, bright yellowish gray 99.1** 112.6* 

Calcareous Sand, whitish gray . . 90.3 112.1 

Gypsum, bright white gray . . . 97.3 110.5 

Sandy Clay, yellowish 98.2 111.4 

Loamy Clay, yellowish 99.1 112.1 

Stiff Clay, or Brick Earth, yellowish 

gray 99.3 112.8 

Fine bluishf gray Clay 99.5 113.0 

Lime, white 96.1 109.4 

Magnesia, pive white 95.2 108.6 

Garden Mould, blackish gray . . . 99.5 113.5 

Arable Soil, gray 97.7 111.7 

Slaty Marl, brownish red ... . 101.8 115.3 

The results of M. Sohluber's experiments demon- 
strate that which our knowledge of the laws of heat 
would have induced us to pre-suppose ; namely, that 
light coloured earths, by reason of their reflecting 
most rays of heat, are wanned much more slowly 
than dark coloured earths. It was this conclusion 
which induced us, some years now past, to try the 
effect of sprinkling ooal-ashes over rows of autumn- 
sown peas. The peas invariably appeared above the 
soil some days before those in rows not similarly 
treated. This acceleration of vegetation continued 
equally marked throughout their growth, and is 
further explained by other experiments of M. Schlu- 
ber, which testify that those soils in the above table 
which absorbed the heat most readily, retained it 
most tenaciously, and consequently were longest 
cooling. Magnesia cooled in one hour and twenty 
minutes as much as the garden mould did in two 
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hours and sixteen minutes, and the slaty marl in 
three hours and twenty-six minutes. 

From a long continued series of experiments, we 
are now able to state positively, that in light, well- 
drained soils, after exposure to frosts of many days' 
continuance, during which the thermometer in the 
open air by day did not rise above 39°, and at night 
ranged between 31° and 25°, another thermometer at 
six inches below the surface never fell below 33°, and 
at twelve inches from the surface never was lower than 
36°. In clayey or wet soils the freezing will pene- 
trate to seven inches in severe winters. In every 
instance we speak of the soil dug level ; if thrown up 
into ridges, the cold will penetrate much further into 
them. Tliese facts demonstrate how small is the 
danger of tubers and bulbs being frozen if properly 
planted in a well-drained soil at six inches below its 
surface; and at that depth, even if frozen, their thaw, 
ing is so gradual that no injury aaises. Upon this 
subject, however, we may have some other observa- 
tions to offer in connexion with the roots of plants. 

The fact that the earth, in regions not eternally 
ice-bound, never is reduced in temperature, at a few 
inches from the surface, so low as the exterior air in 
winter, nor is elevated at a similar depth to an equal 
degree of warmth in summer, suggests the necessity 
for more attention to the temperature of the soil in 
our horticultural houses than it has hitheito obtained. 
Attention is more awakened to it now than for- 
merly, and by bottom-heat our gardeners now intend 
sometMng more than a mass of fermenting matter 
for forcing cucumbers or pine-apples. 

It is quite certain that every plant, when growing 
in a favourite soil in its native climate, has its roots 
growing in the temperature which is best accordant 
with that in which its branches are delighting. Under 
no circumstances, if the plant is flourishing, will the 
temperature in summer, at twelve inches from the 
surface, be found to be less than 2°, nor more than 
5° loicer than the average temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; and in winter, tliat temperature at the same 
depth will be found to range similaiiy above the atmo- 
spheric temperature. There is no doubt that in tro- 
pical climates the bare exposed soil becomes heated, 
for a few inches in depth, to a degi-ee higher than 
that of the air incumbent upon it But this is not 
the case about the roots of plants ; for their foliage, 
and the herbage natimdly clothing the soil, preserve 
tliis from such a pernicious elevation of temperature. 
That such an excessive elevation is injurious is 
known to every observer of plants, whether the 
plants are growing in the tropics or in a stove. The 
roots are stimulated to imbibe moisture faster than 
the foliage can digest sufficiently tlie sap thus forced 
to them, and that foliage is expanded wider and more 
weakly in the vain effort to keep pace with the sup- 
ply. This is only one among many instances of that 
property, so wisely given to organised beings by their 



Creator, of adapting themselves to circumstances; 
and it is only when the vicissitudes of those circum- 
stances are too violent, or too long continued, that 
they fail in their effort at conformity. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The storms peculiar to the season begin to re- 
mind us that another winter approaches with rapid 
strides, and that the necessity for a prudent forecast 
becomes daily more manifest ; every howling crevice, 
indeed, as we sit by the fire-side, seems a mouitor, 
and ap2)ears to say, " Are you prepared for a period 
of gloom and frost? When eartli with its treasures 
are bound up in the icy chains of the north, will you 
be able to look back with pleasui'e on your past la- 
bom's, and to feel that you have omitted nothing 
which, as far as within your reach, might add to tiie 
comforts of tliis usually inauspicious season ?" Well 
is it with those of a provident character who can re- 
flect and mentally reply that tliey have anticipated 
the evil day ; and well, indeed, is it for the cottage 
children who possess such a father. 

Fruit -oATHEBiNo. — We will now advert to the 
winding up of the fruit-gathering ; little of the ripen- 
ing process will be facilitated out-doors after this 
period. To be sure, a few of our later fruits will still 
hang with tenacity to the tree, especially in our 
northern coimties. Amongst the peaches, the Late 
Admirable, the Bourdine, and the Catheiine, may 
still be found in uugenial situations. Amongst the 
nectaiines, such as the Late Newington ; among 
plums, the Jmperatrice, the Ickwortii plima, and 
Coe's Late Red ; and, amongst pears, the Beurro 
ranee, tho Ne plus meuris, &c., &c. As for apples, 
few of any merit adhere to the tree after this period; 
we may, therefore, fairly presume that this useful 
fruit is all housed. We need scarcely point to the 
propriety of removing any leaves, coai-se shoots, or 
spray which may shade the fruit ; all such precau- 
tions will be necessai'y. We would, however, by no 
means risk oiu* late pears out many days at this late 
period, although they may not bend to the ordinary 
test of ripe fruit — tho parting easily from the tree ; 
yet the rule must be set aside for feai* of the injurious 
effects of frosts, which are apt to set in betimes in 
some seasons; indeed, no fruit may be considered 
safe after tlie middle of October. 

Whilst on the subject of lateness, we may remark 
that, having recently meuie a tour in some parts of 
Derbysliire, we were surprised to find tlioni so very 
backward. At a rectory garden the other day, within 
eight miles of Chesterfield, we saw Golden Drop plums 
still green on a south wall : this was on the 25 th of 
September. Whilst about the same period we found a 
brown Iscliia fig, in a court-yard at Derby, covered 
with a splendid crop ; many perfectly ripe figs hav- 
ing been gathered from it. There is a fii-e-place, 
however, in the latter case behind. The damsons, 
nevertheless, are as forward as they are in Cheshire ; 
and this seemed rather astonishing, until we learned 
that the Golden Drops had been planted in a prepared 
border, which had been, as too many borders aie, a 
work of supererogation — too deep by far, and sunk 
level with tho walks over a subsoil of the most tena- 
cious clay. Tho damsons are only what is termed 
" stuck in" by the country folk ; no petting here. 

It is lamentable to see, in so fine a country as Der- 
byshire, such a scarcity of apple trees, seeing that 
their soil in many parts is so well adapted for them. 
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But the cottagers possess little or no garden-ground, 
and fi'om not being used to culture of this sort, we 
were told that they have no desire for any. One man, 
we were informed, who had a quarter of an acre of 
good soil placed in his hands for garden purposes, 
immediately sowed the whole with oats, to save far- 
ther trouble ! Those who do cultivate a little, seem 
to pay little regard to fniit culture. But the wages 
are high there, and this seems to lessen the desire 
for a piece of ground of their own. About thirteen 
shillings a week is given to stronff labourers ; whilst 
in such counties as Dorset, BucKinghamshire, and 
other loccJities far removed from commercial or 
manufacturing a£fairs, wages are not more than eiffht 
or nine shillings. We, therefore, fear that high 
wages are not conducive to the extension of fruit 
culture. 

Those who have recently gathered much fruit must 
now be on the alert, to see that no undue fermenta- 
tion takes place, and that the condensed moisture 
does not adhere to the sides of the room. This must 
be dissipated by a judicious ventilation, which also 
will tend to prevent or arrest the growth of those 
dark fungi, which, after establishing themselves on 
the skin of the apple, cause such injuries as must 
shorten the keeping period of the fruit. 

Where the apples are thrown down in large heaps 
in granaries or other store rooms, they should be ex- 
amined occasionally ; and if any suspicious appear- 
ances exist, the fruit should be picked over, and 
layers of well dried new straw occasionally intro- 
duced. This will serve to prevent tlie accumulation 
of any injpious amount ot heat, and tlie extension 
of rot, which is sure to occur amongst the soundest 
of fruit more or less. 

If any one desires to pit apples after the manner 
of potatoes, a diy, sound, and somewhat elevated site 
should be selected, and one where water can never 
rest. They should have a good bed of straw beneath 
them, and be well surrounded by the same ; and it 
would be well to introduce kiln-dried straw in alter- 
nate layers all through the mass. The whole should 
be so topped up that water could by no possibility 
enter. 

The superior pears will, of coiu^e, be placed in 
single layers on shelves, and here they wiU require 
little attention, except to watch their ripening; for 
altliough certain periods are assigned to each as a 
sort of guide, their ripening will vary much with the 
seasons. We have tasted very good Beurre d'Arem- 
bergs in the first week of March, but we have never 
been able to produce them fit for the table after the 
middle of February. On the contrary, they are gene- 
rally in the highest perfection about the middle of 
December. The Easter beurre, we believe, has been 
had in perfection in some situations in March ; in 
general they will become mealy and almost insipid 
before Christmas. The Pass Colmar we have had 
good through February ; it is more generally in its 
prime, however, in the course of December. 

All this points to the watchfulness necessary in the 
fruit room, without which the amateur may be taken 
by surprise, and disappointment will ensue. 

Pears do not require so much ventilation as apples; 
they do not perspire quite so much ; nevertheless, we 
are not aware that it does any harm beyond hurrying 
them out of season slightly ; and it is hardly worth 
the while of those on a limited scale to attempt to 
keep them separate. We would advise that they be 
successively introduced to a warm room if possible 
about one week before wanted for use. They must, 
however, be kept in the dark, or rather covered from 



the too severe action of a fire-dried atmosphere ; snch 
is apt to shrivel them and to rob them too much of 
their juices. The temperature of the room should 
range from 55** to 65" ; a greater heat would be pre- 
judicial ; a state of air, in fact, similar to fine weather 
m the end of September. 

Those who possess fruit of the Service tree should 
nlace them on shelves in a dry room, where they will 
Keep a good while and gradually become mellow. 
They should be gathered towards tne end of October, 
whether quite ripe or not, for they will not endure 
muchfirost R. EaBiiieTOK. 



THE FLOWEE.GABDEN. 

TouMo Stock. — " How shall I keep my cuttings of 
verbenas, petunias, calceolarias, &c., having neither 
greenhouse nor pit?" is a question that has been 
asked of us lately by many. Some have supposed 
that such cuttings could be kept dry in an upper 
room ; others that ibey might be cut down like pelar> 
goniums, and the bottoms would keep over the 
winter in a dry state ; while a third party inquired 
if they could be kept in a dark room. One short 
answer will settle tJie whole. Cuttings, or newly- 
rooted young plants, cannot be kept by any of these 
means. They must have light, air, and warmth, all 
the winter through, and be regularly watered, or, at 
least, the soil must not be allowed to get quite dry. 
A much better plan, tlierefore, would be to keep as 
many old plants as possible, and make cuttings in 
the spring, and give up autumn cuttings altogether. 
Calceolarias may be potted easily enough from the 
borders, and it may be done even now ; and so with 
verbenas also, but they are very difficult to establish 
at firet, and should not be put under cover for a fort- 
night or three weeks after potting from the borders 
so late in the season. Old petunias are ^ood for no- 
thing, or next to it, and there is no certainty in their 
seeds coming true ; but one nice plant kept in a 
pot from last siunmer would easily live in a window, 
and, with the help of a cucumber-bed, would produce 
as many cuttings early in the spring as would make 
a good bed. Guxlenere keep these cuttings in what 
they call store pots all the winter ; that is, pots filled 
with numbers of newly rooted cuttings, and if they 
are late, or get mildewed, as verbenas often do in 
winter, they put them in heat in January or Feb- 
ruary to force, and make fresh cuttings from the 
young tops, and then throw away the diseased parent 
plant ; but sulphur will keep aown the mildew. I 
nave always found that cuttings keep better if a 
slight covering of sand is on the top of the pot in 
winter, but this might deceive strangere, as the sand 
is soon dry after watering, so that one might think 
the pots wanted water almost every day, but the 
truth is they do not want water nearly so often as 
they would without the sand covering, for as soon as 
the sand is dry it prevents evaporation from the soil, 
and so the pots need not be watered so often. 

I know a fanner's wife who is very clever in keep- 
ing plants of all ages through the winter, and she 
puts a layer of sand over idl her pots late in the 
autumn. I know that she has lots of cuttings now 
that are hardly rooted, and she says she has no feare 
at all about them; but she has a good room and 
windows for them, and generally there is a good roar- 
ing wood fire in the room* and no insect dares come 
near them, aspipes and cigars are often in requisition. 

Bedding Plants. — I make more beds than her 
Majesty's housemaidij, palace-maids, and all, and I 
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put aU sorts of fine things in them, they say — ^more 
so, indeed, than most garaeners. However, I some- 
times bed plants that are not very fine, and some of 
which the less said about them the better tor their 
reputation. At all events I can give lists of all the 
bedding-out plants, but I must do it in my own way, 
and at my leisure : there is no ^at hwrrj now, or 
for the next three months, as this is no time to in- 
troduce strangers. Jjot us first have the winter over 
before we buy in little delicate things for the flower 
garden ; but this is tbe best time in the year to buy 
almost all other kinds of plants. This will be a 
general answer to those who have written for such 
lists. The only list that is pressing at present is 
that of a few choice things to make up a gay flower 
garden in April and May — ^two montns which may 
be said to be out o( the flower-garden calendar, if 
one were to judge by the haggard appearance of 
nine-tenths of our best English gardens at that time. 
In short, the thing is not fashionable. The great 
people go to London at that time to see the Queen and 
each other, and their gardeners then prepare tlieir beds 
for the summer and autumn display ; so that May, 
at least, is a blank period in the flower-garden with 
them, and honest people who live quietly at home 
think it is time enough to be gay when the Priory 
people, or the Hall or Castle gardens over the way, 
are so. There is no time in the year, however, when 
it is easier and cheaper to have a gay flower-garden 
than in May, but it is too late now to prepare for 
this thoroughly, as the main force miist be had from 
annuals sown from the middle of August to the end 
of September, and the best list of these for the pur- 
pose IS given at page 278 of our last volume. After 
the annuals are ofl*, the half-hardy tilings take their 
place, as only a very few annuals are fit for summer 
gardening. It is only patchwork to use any of them 
that will not fiower from Jime to October. 

Hardt Bui.bs, of which hyadnths are the chief, 
are very numerous in varieties, and make gay spring 
flowers fi-om April to the end of May. We flower 
about a thousand hyacinths here in the flower beds, 
and other bulbs in proportion, and yet the family go 
early to London for the gay season. Good hyacinths, 
if well taken care of, will last no one knows how 
long. I know some that have been grown in tbe 
same garden since 1822, and they look and bloom 
just as well as they did at first. It is impossible, 
however, to keep many of the sorts for more than a 
few seasons, owmg to their being of a tender consti- 
tution. Others never ripen properly in strong rich 
land, and of course will soon wear out. Accidents 
will have a share of them now and then, and rats 
always, when they can get at them ; so that, between 
one thing and another, the most careful must go to 
shop for some occasionally It is never a good plan 
to let down tlie '* stock" of any thing ; a few mixed 
hyacinths, therefore, must be bought in every season 
when a fine bloom is expected ; and when taken in 
large quantities, and in mixed samples, they are 
nearly as cheap as potatoes. Deep sandy loam is 
what they prosper in for years : it should be worked 
twenty inches or two feet deep, and not a particle of 
animal manure added to it, unless in the shape of 
liquid manure, and of that, if the season is dry at 
the time they are pushing up their flower-stalks, they 
take large quantities ; decayed leaf-mould is also 
good for them, and very decayed cow-dung, placed 
eighteen inches below the bulbs, will give stronger 
bloom for a season or two, but in our climate the 
bulbs soon die ofi* if rich dung is used for them. 



Last November I potted about 600 hyacinths in 
five-inch pots (60s), in very light sandy loam, for 
some of tno best beds near the mansion. The beds 
were levelled, and the pots set in rows six inches 
from centre to centi-e, and ten inches between the 
rows; the spaces between the pots were filled up 
with leaf-mould, and four inches of it all over the 

fots : there was neither shelter nor shade given, and 
never saw a finer bloom. In ^lay, when the sum- 
mer plants were ready for these beds, the hyacinths 
were removed, and the pots plunged in light compost 
in the reserve ground, and kept well watered until 
the leaves witliered. The strongest bulbs of these 
will be potted again soon for the same nui^pose, with 
a fresh lot to moke up the full numocr, and tho 
weakest, with any doubtful ones, will be planted in 
light borders, and full five inches deep. It is a good 

Slan to plant these bulbs as deep as that, or even 
eeper, if the bed is deep in proportion. 
Early Tdlips. — The varieties of these ai*o endless, 
beginning with the single and double Van Tholy 
which with me begins to open about the 10th of 
April in the open beds, and others follow on in suc- 
cession till the middle of May. In 1846 1 planted 
42 kinds of these early tulips, in order to pick out 
such as would bed well together, and of one colour, 
for that is the only way to give efiect in a flower bed. 
I have b\\ my remarks now before mc, and shall 
note down a few, which any one may rely on if he 
gets the true bulbs. There were three most beauti- 
ful yellow ones of the same size, and came into 
bloom on the 10th and 12th of April. A dozen of 
each in a bed near the house would make a fine va- 
riety. Their names are Canary Bird, Vemiillion 
Brilliant, and Prince du Ligne. They would make 
a nice edging to a mixed bed of early tulips. The 
yellow shades- are difierent ; therefore, if planted in 
a row as an edging, they would look better if two 
of a sort be not planted together. For a red bed I 
marked Purpur Kroon (that is, Purple Crown), a fine 
purplish red, and double ; Glaramondj rosy red ; and 
Areste, a reddish yellow. These three correspond 
in height, in their time of flowering, and agreed bet- 
ter than one would think from the description of 
their colour. Mayal Standard, single, red and white, 
is a fine one for a bed by itself; and so tire Golden 
Standard^ single, red and yellow ; Due cT Nemours, 
red and yellow ; and Aimahle rouge, dwarf red, fine. 
The four latest were Maria d' Medids, yellow and 
rose ; Chineuse, cherry and red ; Pceony, rose ; and 
Oato, reddish. Bex ruhrum is the best of the early 
double tulips for a bed, a large and very dark red 
fiower; Marriage de ma FiUe, a variegated one, is the 
next best; and nearly equal to it is the Tumesol, 
orange and yellow : these three would make a fine 
bed of themselves. One singular featm'e in these 
early tulips is that there is hardly a good white flower 
amongst them all : La Candeur is but a dirty green- 
ish white, and the so called Wliite Pottehahher is not 
much better. There is a white Van Thol, but I have 
not yet seen it. 

Now, these notices are chiefly intended for those 
who have some knowledge of the subject. For such 
as know nothing of such things, by far the best way 
is to buy the cheapest mixtures that one can meet 
with, plant them altogether in a bed or border, and 
make notes of their height, colour, and time of 
flowering, so as to have them better arranged next 
time ; and, lastly, there are three or four called Parrot 
tulips, with great loppy flowers, but they make a 
variety in the spring. From a penny to three pence 
each you may buy all these, but taking them by the 
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ffross they seldom oost more than ten shillings the 
hundred. 

The Narcissus Tbibes furnish a large assortment 
of spring flowering bulbs. Those called Polyanthus 
narcissus are very numerous, and amongst the best 
for rows, patches, or beds, is Grand Monarque, one 
of the best whites, and Soleil dH Or, the best yellow. 
But their names are endless, and any niurserymau 
can furnish a dozen or two of good named sorts of 
narcissus. 

Then come the single and double Jonquils, a 
smallish kind of narcissus, with yellow flowers and 
rush-like leaves ; and when once you have a patch 
or two of these they increase very fast. 

The old Crown imperials, which one may see in 
every cottage garden all over the country, have run 
into ten or a dozen varieties, and all of them are 
useful for borders in the spring ; and then the Turban 
ranunculus — what is more beautiful than a bed or an 
edging of the scarlet Turban ? Moreover, there is 
a yellow and a black Turban, which are not quite so 
bright as the scarlet ones. If these are set a couple 
of inches deep it will do very well, but tliere should 
be two plantings of them, one in November and 
one in February. This will prolong their blooming 
season in the spring. 

The large double scarlet anemones may also have 
the same treatment; and where is there a finer spring 
flowering plant ? Whether in single rows, along the 
side of a border, or only in patches here and there, 
they make a very showy appearance, and a full bed 
of them near the windows is gayer than any other. 

A south border of deep sandy loam under the 
windows and on each side of the door would bo the 
best place for the Belladonna amaryUis ; and if they 
are planted now, and placed full six inches below the 
surface, and allowed to take their own. way for years, 
they would bloom in the autumn, after the first year 
or two, for a generation ; and they are more than 
beautiful, for I took a party of young ladies who 
read The Cottage Gardener to see those in bloom 
here the other day, and they said they were " lovely," 
and indeed so they were, and so were the young 
ladies too, for they are " so fond of flowers." 

I must not say what the prices of these bulbs are, 
or where they are to be bought, farther than that 
they are all cheap enough for any one, and that 
any ninseryman can get them if he likes for a cus- 
tomer, supposing he does not already possess them. 
We are often asked where to buy so-and-so, but it 
would be a great injustice if any public writer were 
to recommend one ti'adesman more than another. 
The English are renowned all over the world for 
fair play, and let us keep up our credit and be thankftd. 

D. Beaton. 



GEEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GAEDENING. 

Cleanliness. — ^It has been said that " cleanliness 
is akin to godliness." We are no admirers of the 
practice of ever and anon introducing proverbs and 
the sayings of great men, as clincJiers, to a statement 
or argument, accompanied with a certain expression, 
as much as to say, " Who can call in question my 
opinions now?" Yet, nevertheless, distinguishing 
between the abuse and the use, we confess to a rever- 
ence for many of those pithy sentences — the concen- 
trated wisdom of ages. True, some of them have 
found acceptance with, and thus moulded the action 
of, masses, that would be found erroneous when ex- 



amined in the light of a high-toned morality, or even 
when tested by those principles which regulate our 
true self-interest in a social point of view. But if 
evil has been done by a few of tliose pithy sentences, 
it has been more than counterbalanced by the bene- 
fits resulting from those true intellectual and moral 
gems, which, dropping upon the listless eai* Jike the 
dewdrop on the flower, have tlms succeeded, without 
exciting either opposition or resentment, in arousing 
thought, and then been followed with what we are 
told is likely to accompany " words in season fitly 
spoken." Among these pearls we class the statement 
with which we have commenced, believing that clean- 
liness is as necessary to the healthy and happy exer- 
cise of die bodily powers, as godliness is requisite 
for the expflmding, maturing, and purifying of the 
moral ana intellectual natures, l^ay, that where 
physical cleanliness does not exist, the mind being 
ever acted upon by external circumstances, is in 
danger of becoming dusty, cob webbed, and polluted, 
and thus imfitted for receiving those lucid impres- 
sions of beauty and purity in the realisation of wnich 
our chief rational happiness consists. 

But why introduce such observations at all in a 
work devoted to cottage ffardeuing ? There are many 
reasons ; we can only glance at a few. This is the 
first work that has attempted, as a periodical, to 
teach gardening at such a price as to come within 
the reach of the masses, ana in such a manner as to 
make people better as well as wiser. Gi*eat incom- 
petencies may exist for the task, but if I mistake not 
this is tlie object aimed at. Many purchase the 
work because they find it to be for their intei-est and 
pleasure to do so. Many subscribe that thus they 
may have it in their power the better to assist their 
humbler brethren. The latter would be gi-eatly in- 
creased in their numbers did they at once perceive 
that good gardening and a love of the beautiful in 
flowers were powerfid antagonists to untidiness and 
filth. Self-interest will force this upon men's atten- 
tion, if the voice of benevolence be hushed. The 
contagious disease — sweeping ofi" its victims, the 
spawny brood of dirt and putridity — ^will not be con- 
fined to the spots where it originates. Society is a 
whole. A part, however anxious it may be, cannot 
so isolate itself as to be beyond the influence of the 
rest. The smallest spring in that huge social ma- 
chine will exert its power for good or ill. No man 
can live for himself. Neglect of social duty is crime, 
and that will be foUowed by its appropriate punish- 
ment Whetlier, then, is the better — cheap benevo- 
lent prevention, or costly self-interested cine? 

All are agreed that cleanliness is tlie great enemy 
of the loathsome in disease. Hundreds of instances 
. present themselves as proof tliat good and clean gar- 
dening, and tidiness in the dwelling, and cleanliness 
in the person, just act and react upon each other. 
Many fellow cottagers have told me that they never 
read — ^never cared about thinking — ^never, in the 
genuine Mrs. McClarty style, " fashed" themselves 
about either their persons or their clotliing until they 
were led into a love of gardening. Formerly, the 
pipe and the tankard constituted their elysium — ^now, 
plants and books are essential to their happiness. 
Passing sometime ago a happy group who thus had 
been changed into comfort from wretchedness, I ac- 
costed the head of the family, who was vigorously 
plying a short-pronged instrument in the shape of a 
hoe. " Well, ncighbom*. loosening the weeds, ch ?" 
" Oh, no," says he in reply, " can't aflbrd to have 
weeds often; 1 am ti7ing to let the aj* in, and keep 
the dry heat out in this parching weather. My good 
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industrious neighbour, Mr. Love-old-ways, has been 
toiling himself to death in surface watering every 
night, but you see, sir, my pronged hoe beats his 
water-can hollow." In the window were a few plants 
fit for a lady's parlour, and everything within doors 
clean and comfortable. Passing on, we came to a 
cottage with rather too many plants in the window ; 
the colour of the leaves scarcely discernible, so coated 
with dust and insects. Need we progress farther to 
find traces of tardiness and neglect? 

"Ah, now," says Mr. Quibble, "I have fairly 

caught you tripping, Mr. F . Surely no one 

would put these plants in their window that did not 
love tbem ; and you have as much as said that where 
that love existed, untidiness would be a stranger." 
No, not quite so much as that Many, very manv, 
put plants in their window, not because tliey really 
love them, but because they wish to be thought as 
genteel and grand as their neighboiurs. The fiower 
in a pot is, in such circumstances, merely viewed as 
an emblem of having gained a certain position in 
society. Let the fashion only change, and they would 
at once change with it Again, many who love 
flowers allow their plants to get dirty and dusty be- 
cause they are ignorant how to treat them. The ini- 
tiated are too apt to ima^e that the effect produced 
upon vegetation when dusty by a good shower of 
rain would teach the possessors of plants a lesson 
never to be forgotten. But they forget that they 
gained the knowledge they possees not at once, but 
by degrees. They forget that great truths and great 
principles are only simple after they are known. 
Many labourers will sit carelessly for hours in wet 
clothing, never dreaming that they are laying the 
foundation for rheumatism and premature old age. 
Others will be as careless of changing their body 
clothing as a Turk, and, far from imitating him in 
the use of the water bath, will entertain as great an 
aversion to water as some of our northern friends, 
who looked upon its use, inside or outside, as the 
enemy of a sound constitution in the one case, and 
the foe of a blooming complexion in the other. And 
80 it is with many of the lovers of plants ; they won- 
der how they look so sickly ; the leaves may be co- 
vered with dust, but they do not think that is the 
cause. They may be aware of the importance of un- 
obstructed perspiration from the skin, and free res- 
piration by means of the lungs, so far as their own 
nealth is concerned, but they have never been led to 
think that the leaves of plants constitute alike organs 
of respiration and pei-spiration, digestion and nutri- 
tion, inspiring and respiiing gases and air, and ab- 
sorbing and exhaling aqueous vapour. Plants would 
be better attended to, and gardening better done, 
could it be impressed upon the public mind that in 
many respects tlie vegetable resembled the animal. 
Hence to expect health in plants, with their leaves 
encrusted with dust, is just as wise as to expect 
health in your own body, with your skin varnished 
to prevent perspiration ; or, your lungs so treated as 
to keep them, and the blooa passing through them, 
from atmospheric influence. The leaf of a plant is 
amply supplied with orifices for vapour, and sto- 
mates, or openings for air. So small are they that 
thousands exist in an inch. In many cases they 
exist on both sides of the leaf; in general, they are 
chiefly found on the under side, as plates of metal 
applied there have condensed vapour when none was 
condensed upon the upper side. In aquatic plants, 
whose leaves rest on the water, the orifices for trans- 
piration exist only on the upper surface. The dif- 
ference of plants in this respect, and the extreme 



variety in the skin or epidermis of the leaves, is a 
study well worthy the attention of the amatem*. The 
more examined, it will the more be found that in 
wisdom all were formed. Even hairs on the leaves 
and stems are considered to be both absorbents and 
protectors : they will often be found bending over 
the skin of the leaf during the day, and standing up- 
right at night; even tliis cannot be done when 
clogged up with dust. 

\£L alluding to these matters, all we wish at present 
to inculcate is, to keep the leaves and stems of your 
plants scrupulously clean ; otherwise, we might have 
enforced the same advice by a lengthy reference to 
the beneficial effect of a healthy vegetation in puri- 
fying our atmosphere, and the wondrous reciprocal 
connexion existmg between the vegetable and the 
animal — ^neither of them having the power to say to 
the other, " I have no need of thee !' the vegetable 
furnishing food to eat, and oxygen, or vital air to in- 
hale, by the animal ; while the animal, by its decom- 
position when dead, and by its excretions and the 
exhaling of carbonic acid gas when alive, furnishes 
nourishment to the vegetable. 

Thus, plants with dusty leaves can neither be 
healthy themselves nor the means of promoting the 
health or the cheerfulness of their possessors. Would 
you experience something of the same pleasurable 
exhilaration of sjpirits, when, after a cloudy morning, 
the Sim bursts in splendour upon the clean deep 
green foliage of the woodland, and thus excited you 
by the free liberation of oxygen or vital air that was 
thus accomplished? — then your plants must be clean, 
and the medium through which the sun reaches them 
clear and transparent. Besolve to neglect all this, 
then you had better discard your plants at once. 
Their neglected condition is not only a satire upon 
gardening, but furnishes to every passer-by, whether 
right or wrong, the means of passing an opinion 
upon the general state of your housekeeping. " Ah," 
says one, " this is all very well. I could manage my 
plants tolerably in summer, when they could stand 
upon the window-sill ; and I can clean the pots now, 
which I suppose you consider indispensable. And 
it is an easy matter for my wealthy neighbours (some 
of whom, however, would be none the worse for a 
hint) to keep their plants nice, with the clean stages 
in their greenhouses and beautiful floors of their con- 
servatories ; but thei-e, now, what am I to do, when 
my prized plants will soon be all indooi*s, to enable 
them to perspire and respire, or what we simple 
people would term sweat and breathe, when eveiy 
time I sweep that large room, after the rompings of 
so many children, even when I damp it with leaves 
from the tea-pot, a quantity of dust is sure to settle 
upon them ? In reply : move the plants when you 
sweep tlie room, or, what will be sooner done, have 
a neat light cloth for covering them during the ope- 
ration. If a little dust should, nevertheless, adliere, 
scatter it with a soft hair-brusb, such as housemaids 
use ; wliich, however, will chiefly bo useful if you 
live in a smoky city. Then, as your plants will, ne- 
vertheless, get dingy, take them to the kitchen sink, 
or out of doors on a mild day ; wet all the foliage 
either from a syringe or the rose of a waterpot, hold- 
ing or placing the plant in such a position that the 
water cannot enter, and so deluge the soil in the pot; 
then wash the leaves with a sponge, and give a 
finishing dredging from the waterpot, and the aspect 
of your plants will amply repay you for the labour. 
After once you have shown them the way, the chil- 
dren will manage it all for you, and thus uncon- 
sciously they will be acquiring tastes thatw?^^ accom- 
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pany them to their benefit through life. There are 
many things that will now hare finished their growth 
and plumped their buds that will not require tiiis at- 
tention during the coming winter ; but then, if pos- 
sible, they should never be prominently introduced 
to notice in the sitting-room. By following the abore 
Rimple method, I have seen plants kept in beautiful 
health, not for a month or two, but during the entire 
season, in smoky London ; but then the girleens who 
had the char^ of them loved their protegees, were 
always learning their nature, understood at a glance 
what they wanted, were liberal in crinkling and rub- 
bing the foliage when no water was wanted at the 
root, and in general did all this in the gossiping 
twilight hour, when scarcely anything else coula be 
done. Worthy to be called relations these of the 
Aunt Harriet so immortalised in these pages ! Wotdd 
such tastes unfit them for the sterner auties of rear- 
ing little human plants, on which duties they have 
now entered ? Would they be less capable of engag- 
ing in the " delightful task, to rear the tender thought 
— ^to teach the young idea how to shoot," ^. ? Would 
you imitate tlieir success? Then follow their ex- 
ample. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Routine Culture for October. — The days are 
now shortening fast, and the orchids will soon feel 
the want of light. 

Water, — Great care is requisite now in the appli- 
cation of water, and of moisture in the air. Many of 
the DendrohuB ought by this time to have made their 
ftill growth ; from such withhold water nearly alto- 
gether, and lessen the heat at the same time. Place 
them in the cool house (see next week^s number) ; 
this will consolidate or ripen the pseudo-bulbs, and 
cause them to produce nowers aoundantly. Anj 
other tribes should be treated in a similar manner if 
their growth for this year is perfected. There will 
be, however, several that are still growing. To these 
supply a moderate portion of water, much less than 
during the summer months. Apply it to the compost 
iu pots or baskets by means of a small spouted wa- 
tering pot, without wetting the leaves or any part of 
the plants. 

Those on logs should have a sprinkling of water 
on all fine mornings when there is any prospect of 
sunshine. On dull, wet days omit the syringing 
altogether ; also on all days avoid, at this dull season 
of the year, the use of the syringe in the evening. 
Wc have seen many a healthy promising young 
shoot damped ofi* by a too abundant application of 
water in the evening. There ought to be a degree of 
moisture in the air of the house where plants are 
growing at all times of the year, but that moisture 
ought to be considerably lesseued in the autumn and 
winter months. The walls and walks may now be 
moistened only in the morning, unless, on rare occa- 
sions, when the sun shines clearly and brightly all 
the day. When that happens apply water to the 
walls, &o., early in the afternoon. 

Shade may now be dispensed with entirely. The 
crcepers, if any, should be shortened in very much, 
to allow the plants as much light as possible. They 
need it all now. 

. Air and Heat. — ^Whenever the temperature of the 
house rises to 70°, admit air to reduce it to 65°. Let 
this be the standard heat during the day to aim at 
until the end of the month. The night heat should 



not exceed 60*" nor fall below 55**. If the last ihinff 
at night the house is left at the maximum heat, and 
in the morning it is found at the minimum heat, it 
will be quite correct. The grower may rest satisfied 
his plants are comfortable. 

Potting. — We have often been asked the question, 
" When is tlie proper time to pot orchids, or to basket 
or fresh log them?'* Our answer was, ** Generally 
speaking the months of January, February, and 
March, are the proper times, but as tiiere is no rule 
without exceptions, some orchids require potting at 
all seasons of the year. The beginner may know 
when to pot his plants by this observation : — If they 
are determined to grow, even now they must be potr 
ted. The only precaution necessanr to obsenre will 
be to use the stuff you pot them in (for it can hardly 
be called soil) in a moderately dry state, and give no 
water excepting a sprinkling to settle the compost. 

The operation ot potting an orchid we sliall de- 
scribe, because many of our readers will not know 
how to perform it correctly. In the first place, have 
ready a quantity of broken pots or potshOTds of seve- 
ral sizes ; next, procure some good turfy peat, knock 
it into pieces with a heavy hammer, crushing the 
finer soil entirely out of it ; then pass it through ft 
fine sieve, and what remains in the sieve is the best 
stuff for orchids ; it is light, open, and porous. Next, 
have some charcoal at hand broken into pieces no 
larger than a hen's egg, nor smaller than a hazel nut. 
Another article, and you will have all you need for 
pots and baskets : this is white bog moss or sphag- 
num, which should be partially chopped with a sharp 
hatchet, and the dust also sifted out of it We have 
a great abhorrence for anything close or tine about 
orchids, excepting terrestrial one& We will her* ex 
plain that ten'estrial orchids are those growing on 
the earth, whilst epiphytal orchids, or epiphytes, are 
those growing upon trees or logs of wood. 

Having all in readiness, take your plant, turn it 
out of the pot carefully, be mindful of the roots, and 
bruise or injure them as little as possible. Perhaps 
some roots will be found adhering very firmly to the 
sides of the pot ; to nart them from which we have 
used a long thin-bladed knife, thrusting it carefully 
down between the root and the pot In vei-y bad 
cases we have found it necessary to break the pot, 
but this must be done very gently, or the very act of 
breaking may destroy tlie roots. The plant being 
cleared from the pot, shake away all the old com- 
post ; then examine the roots closely, and out off all 
the dead ones. This is a convenient o]>]K)rtunity 
also to look alter insects, especially the white scale, 
the most pernicious of all vermin to orcliids (except- 
ing, perhaps, the black thrip). With a brush clean 
them all off, and wash the whole plant with strong 
soap water. Your plant is now ready for potting. 
Choose a pot of the proper size ; generally speaking 
orchids, to grow them well, take lai^er pots in pro- 
portion to tlieir size than any other class of plants, 
lict your pots be perfectly clean both inside and out 
Lay a large piece of potsherd over the hole at the 
bottom of the pot ; then place some ratlier smaller 
pieces of the same, and over these the smallest ones. 
Altogether the pot ought to be three parts filled with 
this drainage. This point is of the utmost import- 
ance, for if the plants are not superlatively well 
drained they will not thrive long or satisfactorily. 
Over this drainage place a thin layer of charcoal, 
and then a layer of the turfy peat, mixing with it 
some broken pots and charcoal. Introduce the plant 
now, and spread the roots, if many, all over the sur- 
face of the oompost, working it amongst them, gra- 
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duftlly filling it in till the pot is fall, and keeping the 
body of the plant weU up; raise the compost up 
about two or ttiree inches above the level of the edge 
of the pot in proportion to its width. A small pot 
need not have the plant above one inch raised, a 
middling plant two inches, and for the largest sized 
plant three inches will be sufficient. The whole of 
the plant, pseudo-bulbs and all, excepting the roots, 
ought to stand clear up above the compost. It will 
be loose and ready to tumble over if of such kinds as 
CatUeyas or Dendrobiunu; to prevent which thrust 
into the compost some stout sticks, and tie each 
pseudo-bulb to each stick firmlv. These will secure 
the plant, and give it a neat, tiay appearance. 

We have thus described the method of potting an 
orchid, and tWs method will suit the greater num- 
ber. For some others a different way and different 
compost, or article to grow in, is required, which we 
must defer describing till a further opportunity oc- 
curs, our space for this part of our subject being 
filled. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
Carnation and Picotee. — ^The weather still con- 
tinues open and moderately fine, but as it cannot be 
expecteo^to continue long, it is advisable to be pre- 

Sared for the change. Frosty nights and cold wet 
ays will soon injure these flowers ; therefore, we ad- 
vise their removal into winter quarters without any 
delay. The best situation for uiem is an open one 
facing the south. Place them in firames upon a stra- 
tum of rough coal-ashes, at least two inches thick. 
We suppose them to be in pairs in pots about five 
inches wide, and in perfect health, and it must be 
the great care of the florist (whether a dealer, an 
amateur, or a cottager) to keep them so. In remov- 
ing them, do as we recommended for the auricula; 
examine the underside of each pot, kill all slugs 
there, destroy any worms that may appear, and leave 
the drainage open and in good order. Let the pots 
be clean washed, and stir the surfieuse of the soil ; 
then place them in the frames, near the glass, and 
give plentjr of air. Draw off the lights on all fine 
days, and tilt them behind on wet rainy ones. With 
these points attended to properly, and on all occasions, 
the plants will do well through the winter, and flower 
well in the ensuing summer. 

Tulip. — The season for planting these gay flowers 
is fast approaching, and the florist will do wisely to 
be preparmg for it. K the instructions given in a 
late number have been acted upon and carried out, 
the bed will now be open; that is, the soil will be 
laid in ridges on each side of the bed, and a coating 
of very decayed cow-dung laid at the bottom. Let 
the soil now be levelled down into its place, leaving 
it about three inches above the walks. If the bea 
has not been edged with anything it ma^ be done 
now. Dressed slate, about haJf an inch thick, six or 
eight inches wide, and as long as can be obtained 
conveniently, is by far the best edging for any kind 
of florists' flowers. We saw lately in the gardens at 
Tatton Park, in Cheshire, an edging of hard-burnt 
earthenware that was excellent, and would answer 
well if generally adopted. We should imagine any 

E otter in tihe kingdom would be glad to make and 
urn them properly if requested to undertake such a 
job. When neither slate nor the above-named earth- 
enware edging can be had, narrow edgings of wood 
will answer every purpose excepting that of lasting. 
Strong short stakes driven firmly down, and the edg- 
ing nailed to it, la the most substantial way of putr 



ting down a board edging. The soil being levelled, 
let it be sheltered from very heavy rains either by 
boards set up over the bed, or by hoops and mats. 
Gentle rains will be of advantage, but heavy con- 
tinued showers will make the soil wet, clammy, and 
unfit for planting at the proper season; but if the 
soil is moderately dry the bulbs can be put in as 
soon as the planting time arrives. T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GABDEN. 

Asparagus. — ^Attend to the directions given in our 
last number, and as soon as the stalks are ripe let 
them be cut down on some dry day. Even if not at 
the present time required for thatching temporary 
sheds for storing away the pea and bean sticks, or 
any other similar purpose, still let the asparagus 
st£uks be tied up in bundles and stored away until 
wanted. They will, no doubt, come in usefully in the 
winter season for protecting purposes. Two or three 
of the best plants should be marked in the summer 
season, so that the seed may be saved from the finest 
shoots, and it is now time to harvest it. Those who 
may have any good rotten manure of any kind to 
spare, will do well on frosty mornings in the winter 
to wheel on a liberal dressing, and spread it all over 
the asparagus plantations, whether in beds and 
alleys, or in single rows, as directed last week. 

Cabbage Plants. — Prick out, if you have any spare 
comers or sloping banks, all the spare cabbage plants 
you have ; and if you have no groimd available for 
this purpose, then clear the seed beds of all decayed 
leaves, weeds, and rubbish, and sift in amongst the 

Slants some dry common soil in good pulverised con- 
ition, which will strengthen the crop and secure a 
good store for spring planting, for it is impossible to 
say what may be required after the ravages of a severe 
wiuter. 

Carrots. — The Early Horn may now be advan- 
tageously sown for early coming in next spring. If 
any old temporary frames or lights can be spared for 
the purpose, so much the better ; and any kind of 
fermenting materials for making a slight hot-bed 
will be of great assistance. Temporary pits may be 
formed with sods of soil, old slabs or boards, &c. If 
covered with glass, let the soil be placed close to it, 
so that the voung plants may be strengthened, and 
canker or snanking be thus prevented. If the seed 
is sown without any protection, choose a warm dry 
spot or sloping bank. The Early Horn of this sear 
son's growth which are still remaining in the soil 
should be taken up at once, and stored in tolerably 
dry sand, or stacked in ridges in a dry situation, 
earthed over and thatched 

Cauliflowers. — Keep previous directions in view. 
If early cauliflowers are required at an early season 
next spring, continue to prick out plentifully, sur- 
face stirring at the same time, and sifting dry dust 
&mongst the plants if the weather continues damp. 
The late planted cauliflowers of this season should 
be carefully watched, and as soon as the head or 
flower shows, pull them up, and hang them by the 
roots in some shed where air can be admitted when 
necessary. Cauliflowers may, by care and attention, 
be secured in succession througnout the winter and 
early spring months. After hanging some time in 
these sheds as above recommended, the plants wiU 
lose their leaves, which is of no great consequence, 
as the flower itself will be supported a considerable 
time from its stem. It is only necessary to cut them 
a lew hours previous to their being required for use. 
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and to place them in clear water. Another mode of 
preserving cauliflowers and brocoli, any frosty look- 
ing evening whilst they are growing and are not quite 
ready to cut, is to turn in a few of their leaves over 
the heads, which will save many a head fi*om the 
slight frosts and sunny days. 

Celery. — ^The present is a good time to make choice 
of, and put out, your plants for seed. Earthing up and 
bleaching must be duly attended to, and where taking 
up has commenced, the soil should be turned back in 
ridges on a regular system, to pulverize and sweeten, 
a plan which is far preferable and quite as easy to 
adopt as that of covering over the earth and trampling 
on it, in an untidy manner. Method, order, and tlie 
economy of time are three most important points in 
the management of a garden, as well as of most other 
things, and must be strictly attended to. 

Those who have a warm border to spare, may now 
plant a few early Mazagan or Long-pod beans ^ and also 
another small portion of Sliart-top radishes. 

Sea- KALE. — rhe plants on the quarters or beds, 
some portion of which are intended for early forcing, 
should have all the leaves removed that are ripe and 
will separate from the crown easily. Do this with the 
band without injuring the crowns, and if any are not 
ripe enough, leave them a little longer. Clear all 
away, with weeds also, and then immediately give 
the whole of the beds a good dusting with slacked 
quick lime, to kill the slugs, &c. When this is done, 
ibrk up the soil over the beds and in the alleys 
very carefully, so as not to injure the roots, then give 
the beds a good top dressing; the soil from au old 
cucumber or melon bed is excellent for this purpose ; 
take two-thirds of this and one-third of coal ashes, all 
well mixed together. Just give the whole beds two 
inches in thickness of this compost. By attending to 
the above directions, the beds will be found in excel- 
lent order tb bo put into action in the next month, as 
there is no plan of forcing sea-kale so good as that of 
inverting over the plants large flower-pots, or the pro- 
per sea-kale-pots, and covering them with fermenting 
leaves, and if leaves are not to be had, long dung from 
the stable that has been turned over three or four 
times to sweeten. 

Endive. — Full-grown endive plants should be 
looked after in tliis vaiiable season, to keep wet and 
frosts out of their hearts. 

Onions. — ^Those who want large onions to make 
up the loss of a full crop of this season's growth 
should transplant a quantity from theii* seed beds 
which were sown in August. Choose a good open 
quarter well prepared, and line out beds three or 
four feet wide ; make them two or three inches higher 
than the paths, then plant the onions six inches 
distant every way from each other, and the work is 
done. These onions are found very useful for eai*ly 
summer use. James Babnes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INEOEMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 1.) 

Every thing that belongs to the country possesses 
a peculiar charm, and the simplest observations upon 
what passes before our eyes, however feebly and im- 
perfectly expressed, must be in some measure inter- 
esting, because whatever we see is beautiful, whatever 
we hear is musical, and wherever we go we witness 
the hand and seal of God. Walks in the country, 



among picturesque scenery, among cottages, and gar- 
dens, and orchards, and woods, aflbrd abundant en- 
joyment and deep instruction. If we did but under- 
stand only half what we see, it would be a pouderous 
volume ; for a leaf plucked as we })ass would furnish 
a store of information, and surprise and delight us 
with the woudei-8 of its perfect form. Every blade 
of grass that we press beneath our feet, eveiy pebble 
that lies in our path, have a thousand interesting 
tilings to say, if we understood their language ; and 
it is a subject of deep regret that we have not sulfl- 
cicntly studied every branch of knowledge, so as to 
be able to interpret the " unknown tongues" of the 
many wonderful works of God. 

Man's first home was a garden, his first omplojrment 
was " to dress it, and to keep it," his first happy, sin- 
less days were passed among fruits and flowers ! The 
love of gardening still cleaves to us; the tastes, as 
well as the sin, of our first parents have descended to 
their posterity ; and although the ground is cursed 
for Adam's sake ; although " thorns and thistles" spring 
up on every side, and " in the sweat of his face" man 
will evermore " eat bread," yet it has pleased a God 
of tender pity, who even in wrath remembers mercy, 
so to sweeten his toil and lighten his affliction by 
giving him a strong, deep interest in the labours of 
his hands, and the useful and beautiful productions 
of the soil, that his punishment is blessed to him, 
and a Fatlier's love shines forth, not only in the beams 
of a summer sun, and the soft fertility of summer 
showers, but in every storm, every blight, and every 
disappointment. If the cottage gardener will consider 
these things as he digs and prunes, he will be a wiser 
and a happier man ; a spiritual light will fall upon 
many things that he does and suiiei-s, and a " good 
understanchng" will be the consequence. If a disobe- 
dient child twitclies ofl* the forbidden pear or plum, 
what a sermon to the father ! He sees his boy hiding 
with guilty fear " among the trees of the garden ;" the 
very circumstances that passed in the Garden of 
Eden take place in his own little orchard, under his 
very eye. Happy will it be for him if conscience 
whiRpei*s " thou art the man." 

Our earliest ancestors were shepherds ; flocks and 
herds were their funds, and the rich untilled, unin- 
closed plains and vallies were their boundless, unin- 
cumbered estates. 1 never hear the bleating of flocks 
from the spring pastures without tliinking of the pa- 
triarchs, the plains of Mamre, and the land of Goshen; 
and it heightens the beauty and deepens the interest 
of every pastoral scene when we thus connect it with 
the events or imagery of scripture. 

I am st angely captivated at all times with tlie 
beauty of a blackbeiTy busli, a common vilified bram- 
ble ; and I am certain if it was an exotic, the growth 
of a rich and distant land, every one would admire 
it too, for its form is strikingly graceful and beautiful. 
Large patches of this plant gi-ow richly in a larch 
plantation near my home, and bear lai'ge and beauti- 
ful fruit, a nd in the absence of all garden fruit, which 
has signally failed here this season, the abundance 
of this wi d juicy berry is indeed very providential, 
for though little esteemed, it is useful and pleasant. 
A very excellent jam may be made from it, which 
has been taken for some superior preserve, and much 
surprise expressed on discovering that it grew on the 
wild hedges of England. The fruit may be boiled 
with half its weight ol' sugar, and when intended for 
the poor, brown sugar is preferable, as being a more 
wholesome article, although the difi'erence in the ex- 

Eense is now inconsiderable. A large jar of black- 
erry jam would be a very useful gift to a poor family. 
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as a small quantity thinly spread on the children's 
bread would make it much more satisfying, for bread 
alone does not appease hunger half so soon as when 
accompanied with butter, lard, &c. In my neighbour- 
hood the poor are so exti-emely poor, that it is impos- 
sible to think that they could make even blackberry 
jam for their children's food ; but in some cases this 
might be done, and I think with profit. Where bees 
are kept the honey would turn to good account if kept 
for this purpose, instead of being sold for a trifling 
sum, which is soon spent One or two hives at least 
might be kept for the children's use, and they would 
certainly thrive well upon it. If the cottager's wii'e 
would send her children to gather blackberries, she 
might make them, in return, excellent puddings at 
scarcely any expense, for by simply stirring the fruit 
into flour, with sufficient water to make it all hold 
together, and then tying it up in a cloth, she will not 
need suet, and a very little sugar or treacle will give 
it proper sweetness. Apples cut into small pieces, 
gooseberries, and indeed any fruit made into puddings 
of this kind are very good, very cheap, and therefore 
very useful ; and during the blackberry season dinners 
of this kind would be cheaper than bread, and the 
fruit would be more safely eaten than when devoured 
in a raw state by hungry children. A hedge of black- 
berry plants has been recommended in The Cottage 
Gardener as a fence, and admirable would be its 
use and appearance too. The cottager might have 
a beautiful, useful, and secure boundary to his garden, 
if he were to throw up a bank, and plant it with 
blackberry plants. He might cover the inner side of 
the bank with strawberries, and make it profitable 
too. No space need be lost, and every spot of ground 
that is turned to account adds to the beauty and the 
profit of the little homestead. How many beerhouses 
would be closed, how many emptv seats in churches 
would be filled, how many suSenng village shop- 
keepers would thrive, how many light hearts and 
happy faces would be seen, if cottagers would but 
** study to be quiet," " do their own business and work 
with their own hands/' that they " may walk honestly 
toward them that are without, and that they may 
have lack of nothing.** A parish then would be indeed 
one blooming garden; " trees of righteousness" would 
beautify it; there woiild be "no breaking in, or going 
out," and " no complaining in our streets." 

True happiness, whether in a palace or a cottage, 
consists only in walking closely and humbly with 
God. Let the cottage gardener remember this, and 
his path will then ever be one of pleasantness and 
peace. 



TO OOABB8PONDBNTB. 



BBBft-OBXHXXifO (A Tie^toial Ai&«0riA«r}.— We eumot do more 
justice to Tou, u an able advocate of a good catue, than by iiuertixiff 
the foUowing extract from yonr letter:— "Thia week you have eteppea 
out of the garden and put tout foot into the maah-tub ; and here yon 
must not be angir if you nnd youreelf at once m hot water with aU 
your teetotal reaaers, and I hope you have a legion of them. At p. 



338 you aav, * Not that we would debar the cottager from a moderate 
quantity of wholesome beer,' &c. You know that there are thou- 
•ands of intelligent and good men who are now trying to couTince 
the cottagers, the artisans, and all the industrial classes of England, 
the true philsophy of drink. They have introduced joy and comfort 
into thousands of cottage homes by dispelling this same delusion 
about wholetome beer, and it grieves them to find a writer like your- 
self, with whom they cordially sympathise in your general advice, 
confirming a prejudice in favour oi a beverase which has wrought 
such deadly iUs in every rural district in our beloved country. l>o 
not let any little imaginary pleasure or benefit connected with ' a 
drop of beer' blind your poonr readers to the danger of the pot ; 
experience proves that it is very essy to nve it up altogether, but 
very difficult to drink only a little. Good WUl Shakspeare gave good 



advice when he said, ' Oh ! that men should put a thief into thei^ 
mouth to steal away their brains ! ' ** 

Dahlia Spobtive (C. 5., Miie End).— Yonr dahlia having dark 
flowers on one branch and light flowers on the other is not uncom- 
mon, it is a variableness to which all flowers are liable ; next year 
probably the flowers will be all dark or all light. Yon can move your 
cherry-tree as soon as the leaves have all fallen. 

Wasps in Apsil (/. S. L-). — It is possible that you might catch 
queen wasps at that season by hanging bottles of beer and sugar 
syrup about your south M'all ; at all events every one destroyed at 
that season prevents the formation of a nest. 

Erbctim c A Small Grxbhbousb (Ibid). — If we were situated as 
you are we should refer to p. 119 of Thk Cottaqb GAanxNaa, and 
follow the directions there given ; obtain the rafters, bars, &c., all 
ready cut and planed, from Mr. Montgomery, of the Brentford Saw 
Mills, Middlesex ; buy the requisite glass from some wholesale house, 
and then, by the aid of the village carpenter and bricklayer, put it 
together. You might erect that described in our 62nd number in 
the same way. We cannot subject our correspondents to private 
applications. 

FcMES PKOM Pic-STTKS (/. B.}.— Cleaning the stye out daily ; 
iprinkling it and the dung heap with chloride of lime ia the moat 
effectual mode of mitigatihg the stench. 

WiNTxmiifO Gbkaniumb (W, H. W.). — ^You will have seen what 
Mr. Beaton said in our last number. From that, and our answers at 

e^. 304 and 307, may be obtained all that can be said on the subject, 
ither your frame or your stable will do for their winter quarters, if 
you pot your rooted cuttings and follow the advice there given. 

ExHAUSTBD CvcoMBBB Bbdb (J. TT. A.).— Thesc wiU not do to 
grow radishes in during the winter ; but they will answer well for win- 
tering cauliflower and lettuce plants, for production early next year. 

PovLTBT Fbboing (J. /{.).— OuT Correspondent (as well as our- 
selves) will be obliged by Mr. Haynes, of Daneford, writing us a 
detailed account of '"how he feeds his fowls, the time and quantity of 
each meal, and any other information he is so fortunate as to possess 
relative to management which affords him the good return he has 
described." 

DBBsaiifO Flowbb Bobdbbs (Beto).— Dig the flower beds as 
soon as the plants are removed : leaving the surface rough for the 
frost to crumble. Your wood aehee will benefit the flowers next sea- 
son, if worked in now. 

MoTiNO Anbmoitb Sbbdlingb (P. H.). — ^You have prepared a 
b^ for their flowering next spring, and ask when you ought to move 
the young things which are healthy and growing a little ? Seedling 
anemones should not be disturbed whUe they are growing. It 
weakens them and retards their flowering. You had much better 
plunge the box or pots into the ground early in the spring. 

ScABLBT Saltiab NOT Flowbbinq (J. L., TVonmere). — Your 
salvias have grown to a great size this year, but have scarcely flowered 
at all. Our own salvias behaved in a similar manner this season. 
Cut them down on the approach of hard frost, and remove the 
bottoms, with all the soil that will adhere to the roots, and keep them 
free from fifxwt, in sand. They will spring up in March or April, 
when they may be divided into small pieces, and planted out in light 
poor soil, which has been deeply stirred. Your question about plants 
to flower in the spring was answered to another correspondent last 
week. 

Bbitibb Qdbbn Stbawbbkbt (H. L. Jefiner).— We have no fear 
that you will not be i^le to cultivate this strawberry near the sea, in 
Cornwall, although the soil is "like so much Irish snuff." The 
British Queen does not dislike a light soil, provided it is rich and 
trenched very deep. We should trench the soil three feet deep, and 
mix thorougnly-decayed stable dung throughout the texture of the 
soil to that depth. Your being near the sea is also in your favour, 
and so is the moistness of the dimate. 

Sba-kalb AMD Abpabaovb (J. J.).— You must have dressed 
your sea-kale beds too soont the leaves surely were not dead. How- 
ever, as you have done it now leave them alone. As to yonr euparague 
bede.jovi will have seen full directions for dressing them in our lut 
number. 

Hbatibq Gbbbxhoubb (Cofutani Subteriber). — Situated as yonr 
neenhouse ia, it might be heated very easily by means of a boiler 
fitted at the back of your break&st room flre. and with a pipe running 
flrom the boiler round the greenhouse. A walker's stove would also 
answer your purpose* You could obtain it through any reepectaUe 
ironmonger. 

MoDBL Flowbbb (W. B. W, Sm<M).— Tlumks for yonr iuggei- 
tionr-^e will adopt it as soon as we ean. 

Fxo Otbb-lvzvbxaiit (Bee. T. 0. SifiiMMr).— Your tea years old 
flg on an east wall, on a poor hungry soil, grows too rank, and upon 
stopping the shoota you find it bleeds much, and you ask our advice. 
We womd take up your flg and replant it, raising the bed or border 
a foot above the ground level, takmg care not to make it wide— eav 
three feet at the most. The soil should be any poor freah soil, with 
which some old lime rubbish may be incorporated. No pruninR will 
avail whilst the tree has an unlimited range of root. You neea not 
fear the tree bleeding to death. Figt will undergo almost any amoimt 
of this. In fact, it is difficult to kill a large fig, except by intense frost. 

Gbbamium Cuttinob Cbowdbd (B. /. Y).— Pot them now, rather 
than in the spring, into pota about 6 inches in diameter, usually 
called 48*8. 

SxBTBUfCRiUM Bbbmudianux (W» M, H).—lt, as you say, " the 

place where this was found (near Corfe Castle) has not certainly been 
cultivated, or had any care bestowed upon it for 50 years," and if 
it has not come from any chance sown seed, we think it might be 
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conaidered m luttunliafld. Yovr plant U Ori ganum nui/onma, the 
common knotted nuujoram. 

Olxandbb CcTTiNai (L. R, L}.— You will find your qneationt 
uuwered at p. SQl, and the mode of atriking oleander cuttinga re- 
marked upon at p. 9M. Tour mode shall be inserted. 

DaaTBOTiNG BooTB or Taasa (JMii),— Cutting domi the poplar 
trees will not kill their roots extending into your gwden. It will 
cause them to throw up suckers still more abundantly. You must 
dig down to the roots, cut through them close to your hedge, and 
then grub them up. Verbenas cannot be protected out m doors 
through the winter dt turning a flower-pot over them and puttins a 
piece of glass oyer the bottom hole. They would damp off. The 
plan mentioned at p. 108 of our last volume is a good one. In your 
proposed greetihotue, the top lights may be fixed, provided the open- 
ings into the granary behind are of a large sise, and the front suhea 
«an be opened wide when required. One of Mr. Rivers' stovea wUl 
thoroughly heat your gpreenhouse, l6 feet long by IS feet wide. 

WiMTKBiNG FucasiAS AMo GssANiUMS (OwcwtM « twry ShmiI' 
Garden). — No wonder you killed your plants last winter by starting 
them into growth by keeping them in a warm kitchen, and then re- 
moving them into the cellar. You will have seen what we have lately 
■aid on the subject. All that is necessary may be summed up in seven 
words— keep your plants dry, eold, and dark. If your cellar is quite 
dry and keeps out the frost, put tbie plants there altogether. 

Mbtbosolooigal Obsbbvationb (/. B,, Knut^ford), — Our ob- 
servations are founded upon tables, kept in the vtemity of London. 
Horticultural Society** ruletf for runu distriets, generally require 
modifleation for every locality, but we will consider whether we can 
usefully publish a list of rules generally applicable, suhgeet to such 
modifications. Can any (me inform onr ooireqiondent whether Beautp 
of Clapham and Mattckeeter are the same varie^ of ^peranium ? We 
do not know the latter. Is there meh a variety of roehaueBillMciMicif, 
or some such name ? 

Anbwbbb to CoBBBiroiTDBiiTB CRkodon),--Wa will aee whethe' 
we ean arrange these alphabetieally, without hindrance to answecukg 
with the least possible delay. We fear not. 

MOMTHLT Pabts (5eAo/, CAelnu^i^efisIs).-- Why do yon no^ 
take " The Cottace Gardener" in weekly numbers ? We cannot do 
more to make the monthly parts prospeotive than by giving the 
calendar we do for the ooming month, why did you not put the 
initials of your name 7 We recollect evety achooUellow, but remember 
none but Coote destined for the army. We ahall be very pleased 
indeed to hear from you in vour proper name, and can tell you of 
many of our old playmates ; but it is a melancholy catalogue, for the 
most part. 

TuBF uirnxm Tbbbb (0. S.).— It b chiefly the exclusion of li^ht 
by the branches and foliage of the chesnut tree upon your lawn whieh 
kills the grass beneath it. Thin theae branches as much as yon can 
without spoiling their beauty, and early in the spring scratch the 
bare surface of the turf, and sow it with a mixture of the seeds of Poa 
triffiali* and Poa nemorattit two of the finest grasses which will grow 
tolerably beneath trees. There are other grasses which will grow 
there, but they are very coarse. RoD the ground after sowing. 

Hobbb Chbbhiit (Ibid),— The bitter principle in the nuts ef the 
horse diesnut is not poisonous. It very probably resembles the 
gucui^ or bitter alkaloid, found in the mrk of the same tree, and 
which partakes of the medicinal qualities of quinine. Tlie chief oom- 
ponent of the horse chesnut is starch, and, to render it fit for food, 
nothing more is necessary than to peel the nuts, slice them, and boil 
them very gently. The water will dissolve all the bitterness, and 
may be removed by straining. They might then be mashed, and 
would make a good food for pigs. 

Ikbbct im Bbavb (BoMil Ferrar},—- You will find, in our paper 
to-day, a drawing and particulars rdative to the little beetle bormg 
holes in your beans. Even if the grub from which it came has not 
destroyed the embryo of the seed, yet the hole it makes so lets in the 
wet and air that the seed decays without growing. 

Tbumbbbgiab 111 Wivnow (J. C, Oatuhmd),'-Ton wish topre* 
■erve these through the winter, for blooming again next year. Thia 
eaxmot be ; you must treat them as annuals, and not attempt to keep 
them as you wish. If the plants were very late in coming into bloom 
this autumn, they miriit flower on for two months next summer, but 
they would dien die off. 

Cvpe ov Box-BDOiMO (N, 8, S.)— We received a bra^ smashed 
and flattened by the Foat-offlce stampers, but no enps. Cut down 
your /»rtv«i now. 

Mbtbobological Tablb (/. Bon^field). — Thanks for your offer, 
but we have no spare space. Your request for the volume for your 
society is granted. 

Watbb Mblou (ClertoMt).— The leaf you sent us was certainly 
like the leaf of the bitter cucumber, and not like that of the water 
melon. The black seed you have sent (for which thanks) is eertainly 
that of the water melon. Were all your plant's leaves the same shape 
as that you sent? 

Viif BGAB Plant (iZee. E. Ban9iiBter),—''We have this rraly from 
Mr. Middlemiss : — " It is more than probable that the small circles, 
of which the Rev. Gentleman speaks, contain the germs of the future 
vinegar plant. But it appears to me that he has been rather too 
kina to the mixture, having given it a place in his greenhouse. 
Darkness is certainly more conducive to the growth of the vinegar 
fungus than light; therefore, I think, if the Rev. E. B. will put the 
mixture, covered over, in a cupboard near his kitchen fire, and let it 
stand undisturbed for a little time, he will yet have a plant off the 
mixture. If the organ of inquisitiveness be large in the cook, the 
Rev. E. B. had better put the mixture in the cupboard without giving 
any i trict injunctions about its not being touched i lest, curioaity 



being excited, the mixture nay be eften shook about. I may add, 
that I latdy saw a vinegar phmt, almost as tough as leather, taken 
off seme old vinegar that had been standing in a cellar for some time. 
It was 1 foot inchea in diameter." 

FowL'a DcvQ (W, A. H<HUefgA).->This, cspedany if mixed with 
that of the duck, is nearly as stimulating and promotive of luxuriant 
crowth as the best guano. It is too rich for flowers, but most exeel- 
UMt for asparagus, rhubarb, spinach, cabbagea, and other plants re- 

S|uired to produce abundance of leaves or sproiUs. The nest time 
or applying it is eariy in the spring. 

AsH-LBAVBD KiDKBTB (/<fcU).— These are beat planted in the 
aotunm, but Walnut-leaved kidneys not until the spring, but keep 
all between layen of earth ontil required for planting. 

OBBAificM CvTTiMoa (Hortus siccitf).— It is common for the old 
leaves to turn yellow and fall when the young leaves come, which are 
mere active to p er for m the rnquirite pro c ess es . You need not repot 
your cuttings until next spring. You roMy preserve your cttttings 
plunged in coal-ashea within a cucumber-frame if you take care to 
eover the glass so as to exclude the frosts, and open it every fine dry 
day to prevent the ill tBoeta of damp. 

Expoaiii« ViifBB TO Coi.n (0. F. of F. 1F.).-^Yoo have been 
advised to drew the stems of your vines out from the vinery, and ex- 
poee them, covoed with straw, to the winter. We are altogether 
opposed to such treatment ; there never ia any advantage obtained by 
so doing, but there is auich nnneoeaaary labour, and much liability 
to injury. 

Cbabbulab dorb FLOWBBme (JM).— Cut down those shoots of 
yoinr crassolaa whidi have flowere d to within two inches of the old 
stems. If then an any green shoots that have net flowtrad, leave 
them as they are, and they will flower next summer. Those shoots 
which you cut now will not flower again till the summer after next. 

TaopaoLVM Tbicolobum {A Comtmnt 8mk»criber).—W9 cannot 
name tradesmen, but it so h^ipens that the nnrscrymen you mention 
are those from whom we had this flower. 

Ihdbx (Carrig CathoD.—lt would not pay to have a reprint of the 
two indexes in one. We are eonsiderinc whether we wfll not have 
the next twelve montha in one volume oMy. We will have the date 
put in aa you luggeat. Your questions shall be answered fully next 
week. 

Rbm otibo Bbbb (X. B. S.).<— You may aafoly remove a this-ycar'a 
May swarm to a distance of two miles next month. Plaee the hive 
on a board, stop up the entrance, tie the whole up in a doth, pass a 
pole threugh the openings left where the four eomen are tiea toge- 
ther, and let the two men who earry it step together as they walk. 

PuBB Sahb (f&ii).— By ** pure sand ** is meant sand alone, sand 
unmixed with anything else. River send ia the beet for potting par- 
poses. Your other question next week. 

Olxandbb Bvds DBorriNG (Jf. S.).— The roots of your planU 
are probably in difflculties. Examine the soil hi the pot, and If it be 
hard and bound pick out aa much as you ean without dlstarfail^( the 
roots, and repot it in the same pot, firing it some fresh mould. Keep 
it near the glass, water it freely, and do not let it go to reat until late 
fai next month. 

Bbbt Cdcuiibbb (IT. H., Cko€tkmm).—l1 you Bsereiy require a 
prolific usefol sort use the common Long Pitckly for forcing t if you 
wish more for siie and beauty aow Lattcr'a Victory of En|iand, 
Allen's Victory of Suffolk, Victory of Bath, or Browston Hybrid. 

Bbbt Pba fob Wintbb Sowibo (Ibidi.—Prinee Albert comes 
into bearing the eariiest, and is both a good bearer end well-flavound 
for an early pea. We cannot reeomaiaid sowing pees at this time ; if 
yon sow in strips of turf and place bi a gentle hotbed at the end of 
January, you may plant out the seedlings at the end of Mareh, turf 
and all, and have a forwarder crop than if you sow now, and without 
any dangw frooa birds, slugs, and frvats. 

WiNTBBiMO Scablbt Obbabxviib (ilM).— Yob will kBve seen 
foil partieulan how to winter voungstock in one or two ol our last 
numbers, and in our pages to-day. The name of your plant is Pen- 
$tenum gemUmmoUes eoeeinea; if you wish to propagate from it you 
may take it up and diride it into as many pieces as u will bMr, pot 
the pieces, and keep them during the winter in a cold frame ; or 3rou 
may take cuttings from the stems now, pot them, and keep them in 
a cold frame. If von do not vrant to propagate from the plant, and 
your soil is dry and elevated, you may leave it in your border. 

Nam BB OB Plantb.— r«*« We have again to request that good 
specimens of /Unetn may be sent to us, and so pecked as to come in 
good preservation. No one can tell certainly from mere leavu.] — (R. 
J* Y.).~Your plant ia C^kea jtlotycentrot one of the best of neen- 
house or window plants { it is a native of Mexico, and introduoM hoc 
in 1849. Like the scarlet geranium in sununer it does well almost 
anjrwhere and anyhow i it is not particular about ita soil, and flowcn 
throughout the year ; m winter it requires man warmth than that of 
a cold greenhouse. See p. 147 of our Snd vol. and p. 906 of our first. 
(John Lee). —Am far aa we can judge from the faded flowen youn is 
Fuchsia splendens. ( reriur).— We have no recoUsction of the plant 
named by us on Sept. S7th, but the .plant of which you now endose 
us a good specimen is certainly not a Coreopsis nor a Madia, but 
Oaillardio aristaUi, 
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lidenthattheyue ibonl cmref t> becAuee ccitain periodial pKcnoment 
hftre conviDM] bin Itf thdr reguUr retiani, " Uut «be ^efueota were 

with ficU. ooC nmiiH. and m Hf iwwi ihw during die Lait twDt;. 
two yeini the ivenf e bighett Kit4ienture of cbeK «eien liif a ii sa.l", 
and dw«feTateloweMteiii|teim(iiiv 41.1°. Tbf Hianfcefvl ehfiTibcter of 
tbe IBUOQ i* flbivo (but iluruiE theie 22 Teua nin bu ^lleD on 7e d^ya 

violent lEldea of wind, and the one which OMUrrcd OB the IWh. in (he 
Tear 1K31, nu one of llie moU [errifie [faat eier liuled our niaaU. 
The mean temperature of the ynr occiira ahoQI the Slat of Oetuber 
and the ^(h 9( April. Tfams durinf tii9 hut ^ - - 
rbinwick, the avera^ Lempcroture on the 9ial 
tni of the XSIk •( April, 40.11°. 

NtTDBALPBIRaHaHtlHDICtTITiarWK 

aniuiab and It..r-i^lln DitlinK about 1: 
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earlv tu their bldbiff plan 
their peenliar atjunkkuVei^ 
tbcr ma^ be antieipatea. 



1 prcvctb, not da- 



i aebe at the point of tbeir re- 
f, though hid theory is moje 



O' th' eoni^ui in their hnnta and iolnle. 
Call by rbeir pauga and aehinfia tind 

Feel in their ovn (he age of mooui. 



the large 
lul'oiK of Ibe Hi 



tpa rraiela of aome natnralirita, an 



r. in the ihady placcn of gardens. 



iff. pevllird with Uiirk riiMig linea Wwardi llieir Iwae, vn. 

witii Maekon Mm rriiia and man^n. Tbrmaietwoionirwhai 

ear-abapeil, liifht-eulourfd apota In the rentre of eaeh fiHT-viuf 
Hie hind-winfraaivgwriah-hmwD.wilhadiivlierandcpeBoeiit-tbaiH^ 

and ilabvh dark brown, and marked at reprcaenled in oiirdraniTtR 






Last week we closed our olisPrvatiouB willi twine 
not«^ upoD the iNDnsequencM ariHinf; from roots being 
kept in H, lieat loo high for Iheir hettltliy pTowlh, and 
wo may reaume our remarks by observing that if 
the t«iiipeialiire of the soil be unimtii rally below 
that in whioh tlie branches are vegetating, Ihe efli.'cls 
are equally, though dilierently, disastrouB. The sup- 



ply of sap obtained by the chilled roota is too mui;!) 
diminished in qiinotity, and the edges of the leaves 
consequently die, or the blossoms fall, or diseSBC at- 
tacks some part of the fruit, acrartling to the nature 
of the plant, or the stHge of growth in which it oc- 
niire. The shanking in grapes ajipears traceable to 
this cause. 
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Then, again, a soil abounding in snperfluous water 
is always colder than a soil of similar constitution 
that has been well drained. The reason for this is 
obviously that the same quantity of caloric (heat) which 
will warm the earth four degrees will only heat water 
one degree ; or, to use the language of the chemist, 
the capacity for heat of water is four times greater 
than that of the earth's. In every day experience, 
we see the low lying, and consequently the wettest, 
portions of a field are always those on which the 
evening mist or fog first appears ; for at one season 
of the year it becomes colder than the air, and the 
atmospheric moisture always precipitates first on the 
coldest surface. At other seasons of the year, evapo- 
ration from the wettest portion of a field is the most 
abundant; and, at those seasons, mists are formed 
by the temperature of the air being much below that 
of the earth, and consequently condensing the watery 
exhalations from the latter. The greater the differ- 
ence of temperature the denser is the mist, the con- 
densation being more complete. 

Ketuming to our immediate subject — ^the seed — ^we 
will observe, as on a former occasion, that the time 
will probably arrive when greater precision will be 
attained as to the time when our yarious seeds may 
best be committed to the soil. We shall owe that 
advance to a more complete knowledge of what may 
be termed the coinmdenees or synchronums ofmUure, 

The attempt to attain knowledge on this subject is 
not new, for nearly a century since Haiald Barck and 
Alexander Berger, in Sweden, made many observa« 
tions directed to this object, and in later years 
Stillingfleet and Martyn have done the same in 
England. 

The first named of these botanists thus expresses 
himself upon the subject : " If botanists noted the 
time of the foliation and blossoming of trees and 
herbs, and the days on which the seed is sown, 
flowers, and ripens, and if they continued these 
observations for many years, there can be no doubt 
but that we might find some rule from which we 
might conclude at what time grains and culinary 
plants, according to the nature of each soil, ought to 
be sown ; nor should we be at a loss to guess at the 
approach of winter ; nor ignorant whether we ought 
to make our autumn sowing later or earlier." 

M. Barck would derive his intimations from the 
vegetable tribes alone, but we think the other king- 
doms of organic nature might be included — ^as the 
appearances of certain migratoiy birds, and the birth 
of certain insects. For example, in the east of Eng- 
land, it is a common saying among gardeners-^wson- 
firmed by practic&^When you have seen two swallows 
together, sow kidney beans. 

This synchronical mode of regulating the operar 
tions of the cultivator of the soil is no modem sug- 
gestion, but the efforts of Barck and his successors 
have only been to find such indications in our north- 



em clime that would be of the same utility, and 
similarly admonitory as others adopted by the an- 
cients in more sunny latitudes. Thus Hesiod says. 
If it rain three days together when the euekoo sings, 
then late sowing will be as good as early sowing; 
and in another place, when MnatU begin to more and 
climb up plants, cease from digging about vines, and 
take to pnming. 

That our operations may be made justly coincident 
with certain appearanoes in nature is supported even 
by our present limited knowledge. " It is wonderful,'' 
says Mr. Stillingfleet, "to observe the conformity 
between vegetation and the arrival of certain birds 
of passage. I will give one instance as marked down 
in a diary kept by me in Norfolk, in the year 1755. 
'April 16th young Jigs appear; the 17th of the same 
month the ouekoo sings.' Now the word kmcicv^ sig- 
nifies a cuckoo and the young Jig, and the reason 
given for it is, that in Greece they appeared together. 
I will just add, that in the saqie year I first found the 
cuckooflower in blossom the 10th of ApriL" 

" Linnnus says, that the wood anemone blows 
when the ncaUow arrives. In my diary for the year 
1755, 1 find the swallow appeared April 6th, and the 
wood anemone was in blow on the 10th of the same 
month. He says that the monk marygold blows 
when the cuckoo sings. Accordingly in my diaiy 
that flower was in blow April 7th| and the same day 
the cuckoo sang." 



THE FBUrr-GABDEN. 

Root Fsunino. — At page 831 of our last volume, a 
few maxims were laid aown which had, in the main, 
reference to root pruning under all circumstances. 
We now proceed to particularise its api)lication, for 
occasions will arise, both from kind and circumstance, 
which will in some degree modify the operation. 

In the first place, then, even old trees of some 
kinds will bear root pruning, but not all alike. We 
have witibin these last twenty years root-pruned pear 
trees in so severe a manner as would have been 
totally destructive of the constitution of the peach. 
The trees aJluded to were of the Aston-town variety ; 
they were growing against a wall having a north- 
eastern aspect, and were, to all appearance at least, 
thirty or forty years old. Indeed, their trunks at the 
base were, at the time of the operation, nearly a foot 
in diameter. These trees we were informed had been 
useful bearing trees some years previously, but had 
ceased to be productive; producing breast wood 
nearly a yard frt>m the wall. A former gardener, 
lunenting their barrenness, had trenched a huge 
quantity of manure in at their roots; for, as far 
as I could learn, muck — ^plenty of muck — as the 
Cheshire folk term manure, was the only cure 
known to him for all vegetable diseases. The best of 
the joke, however, remains ; the trees had huge old 
spurs all over them, extending six inches from the 
wall, most of them of a peculiarly remarkable cha- 
racter; these he, at the same time, shaved clean 
away. What, of course, might have been anticipated 
did indeed occur ; the trees made what was termed 
capital new wood, and. this, according to the most 
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approved ancient recipe, was scientifically spurred 
back, with the idea of generating fruit spurs. The 
obstinate trees, however, had been so much accus- 
tomed to run riot, that they became actually more 
unmanageable, and instead of yielding their contri- 
butions to the propiietor's fruit room they continued 
year by vear to augment the faggot pile. Still the 
worthy who managed them persisted in spurring bax)k, 
with an amount of patience which really deserved a 
better fate. In this state, then, we found the trees 22 
years ago, when next March arrives. We had then 
been what may be termed dabbling in root-pruning 
somewhat secretly, for in those times we could not 
afford to be laughed at. Ringing also had been prac- 
tised, and in a year or so afterwards these huge Aston- 
town pears had a ring of bark removed, of some foiur 
or five inches diameter, all rotmd the bole, removing 
albumous matter as weU entirely away.* " Kill or 
oure" was the maxim. 

We will not go so far as to say that the trees made 
as much breast-wood as ever, but, truly, diey still 
rambled away, laiighing our pimy efibrts to scorn. 
Neither, as far as we remember, were any amount of 
blossom-buds produced worthy of notice ; and, strange 
to say (old as the trees were, and possessing a huge 
excrescence of old bark nearly an inch in thickness), 
the wound made by ringing commenced healing witii 
such rapidity, that in a couple of years we could 
barely discern the place from whence the bark had 
been removed. 

Finding that ringing would not reach the evil, re- 
course was next had to root nruning; and as the 
trees showed such an amount oi hardihood, we deter- 
mined that this business should not be half done. 
An excavation was accordingly made in front of each 
tree opposite the bole, and at about half a yard dis- 
tance from it; and here we cut through every root 
which presented a barrier to such proceedings, feel- 
ing assured that some enormous tap roots had pene- 
trated the subsoil, which is what is termed by the 
country people a " booty sand," that is to say, an ad- 
hesive material, which appears to blend the marly 
with the sandstone principle. After passing througn 
or between huge black roots, we indeed met with the 
tap-roots ; and really one tree stood more like a three- 
legged stool than anything else. Three huge black 
roots had struck down almost perpendicularly. Here, 
then, lay the true secret of the enormous amoimt of 
breast-wood. These fangs were cut away, and a great 
sacrifice this appeared. We here found, too, the 
stratum of manure before alluded to, at about forn: 
feet in depth, or nearly so ; it had become, in time, a 
complete iiumus, or peaty-looking substance, and was 
crossed in all directions with roots. The soil was 
then filled in ; and, it being the month of December, 
we waited witli some anxiety to see how far this strong 
operation would affect the production of breast-wood 
the following spring. April and May arrived ; but. 
what a change had occurred ! The trees could scarcely 
develop a shoot of six inches in length, all that sum- 
mer ; and we now found that cutting away the roots, 
or in other words restricting the supply of food, was 
a more powerful operation by far than merely arresting 
or clogging the vital action for a time, by means of 
ringing. Thetrees now became short-jointed; spurs, 
real natural spurs, began to form, and thenceforward 
we began to eat Aston-town pears again. The trees 
have continued to bear tolerably good crops in most 
seasons since; but, strange to say, they are again 
inclined to become somewhat over-luxuriant 

* AIAumou9 matter. The outer portion of the wood, in which an 
nloet of the up Tenela cerrying the sap >Vom the root** 



I ought to mention here that the cutting of the 
roots was so severe that the main trunk of the trees 
(which I before named as nearly a foot in diameter 
at bottom, and might be about six inches at the top) 
sunk, and became detached from the wall which it 
before joined ; and at this time the main bole hangs 
six or eight inches from the wall at the top. 

We will commence our further remarks upon root- 
pruning by quoting the words of Dr. lindley, in his 
" Theory of Horticulture." At page 262 the doctor 
says: — "If performed at all, root-pruning should 
take place in the autumn; for at that time the 
roots, like the other ^arts of a plant, are com- 
paratively empty of fluid; but if deferred tjll the 
spring, tnen the roots are all distended with fluid, 
which has been collecting in them during winter, 
and every plant taken away carries with it a por- 
tion of that nurture which the plant has been lay- 
ing up as the store upon which to commence its re- 
newea growth." " Its effect is proportionately to cut 
off the supply of food, and thus to arrest the rapid 
growth of the branches ; and the connexion between 
this and the production of fruit has already been ex- 
plained." Again : " It is by pushing the root-prun- 
ing to excess that the Chinese obtain the curious 
dwarf trees which excite so much curiosi^ in Eu- 
rope." Admitting most frilly these views of the mat- 
ter, we will proceed to offer remarks based on long 
practice and observation. 

Boot-Pruning the Pear. — ^First in order, then, 
we would name the pear as the most eligible subject 
for this operation; this we thinkhas become tole- 
rably manifest. Next to the pear we think the apple 
may be placed, then the plum, next the peach and 
nectarine, then the cherry and apricot. We speak 
now of the ordinary wall fruits, and the order in 
which they are here placed is intended to point both 
to their vital powers of endurance, as also to the fre- 
quency of the cases which may be expected to present 
themselves to fruit growers. The fig and the vine 
we have left out of the catalogue, as they are not 
every day fruite ; we shall, however, have something 
to say about them in due course. 

To begin with the pear : we must point to the fact 
that on the free stock this tree is peculiarly liable to 
tap-roots. On the quince it is qmte another matter; 
here the roots are of the most fibrous character, so 
much so that we can barely conceive a case in which 
root-pruning becomes necessary. We, nevertheless, 
have no less an authority than Mr. Bivers against 
us, who, it would seem, root prunes even on this 
stock periodically. We must, however, remember 
his object, which is to produce trees so dwarf and 
compact in character that the holder of a score square 
yards may possess his miniature fruit-garden, and 
vegetables to boot As to the free stock, then, if 
pears are crowing luxuriantly on these without bear- 
ing, it is almost impossible to root prune too severely, 
at least the deeper roots. If in an orchard, and trees 
are of some size, they may be curtailed all round 
also ; the amount of root removed bearing, of course, 
a direct ratio to the amount of luxuriance. In the 
espalier border we must be content to get at them 
how we can, remembering what we before observed, 
that even the cutting of one side will assuredly 
affect the whole system of the tree, although perhaps 
not in an equal degree ; at least, we dare not in the 
present state of gardening science affirm it. 

Boot Pruning the Afpi^. — ^This tree is found in 
such a variety of shapes and sizes that it is not very 
easy to generalise a system of root-pruninff, at least 
80 as to make ourselves generally understood by those 
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who have uot yet dabbled in its practice. We may 
lirst observe that the apple even on the Crab or tree 
stock is uot quite so liable to tap-roots as the pear on 
the wild or free stock. Another point we may name 
also — the apple with an over severe amount of root- 
pruning i.s apt to become infested wiUi red spider 
durin^^ the first summer after the operation. This 
wo have rcpeatciUy proved, and tlie remedy is some- 
times worse tlian the disease. We intioduce tltis 
caution to show that some degree of moderation be- 
comes necessaiy, and that although root pruning is 
correct in principle, yet it may be prcjwUced in rash 
hands. We always deem it expedient, therefore, to 
apply a midching to espalier or trained apples imme- 
diately on the heels of the operation : this encourages 
surface roots, and prevents the too sudden ojxTation 
of extreme drought, which, combined with root- 
pi'miing — the summer succeeding the operation — is 
almost sure to cause tlie ti'eo to be infested with the 
spider, the scale, or what is as bad as either, tliat 
rusty -looking fungus on the leaf, which if uot checked 
may soon break up the constitution of the tree. We 
have had much experience of this last enemy, to 
which light and hot soils are peculiarly liable, and 
the only cure for it, as far as our experience goes, is 
a permanency of moisture at the root. 

B. EmuKGTON. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Dahlias in the First Prize Stands at the Royal 
South I^ondon Floricultural Society in Septem- 
BER, 1849. 



ft. 

Andromeda, buflf or light amber, 

pink tip . . . . 4 

*Black Prince, mmon or dork 

crinuon, fine ..4 

Box, bright scarlet . . . . 5 

Dake of WelKngton, oraagc 
FearloM, rosy lihw*, fine . . 4 

*Ocm, white and lavender . . 3 
Grenadier, ruby erimsoQ or 

darct, fine . . 5 

Hector, dark naruon, fine . . 4 
•T»oui» Philippe, crimson, fine 4 
*MarehioBess of Comwallis, 

blwh, fine . . 4 

♦Bliiis Vysc, white, tipped pur- 
ple, fine . . . . 3 
* Mr. Seldon, nwy purple, 

shaded with lilac, extra fine 3 
Sf jnn, crimaon, fine . . . . 4 



ft. 

Nonpareil, red . . 3 

Privateer, yelFow, tipped red . . 3 
Queen of the £aat, Blush pink, 

fine dwarf .. 2io3 

*Richard Cobden, dark crimson, 

fine, larfce flower . . . . 4 

*Scarlet (ien, a fine formed 
flower, but inferior to the 
next . . 4 

*Shylock, vrvid aeorlet, and the 

finest oi that colour . . 3 

*Toison d' Or, pale bttif, a fine 

dwarf . . % 

*The Hero, large fine roee .... ft 
Victory, rosy purple or dull red ft 
Violet Perfeiction, a purple vio- 
let, fine . . 4 
*YcUow Standard^e— the beat 
yellow out . . 3 



FANCY BAHLIAS EXHlBfTED AS ABOVE. 

Belle deNogent,cri]aaon,tipped I Miss Blackmore, white, with 

white, fints .. 3> purple stripes ..3 

Bon Maaay ttaakcen, tipped i Misa Jane, purple, tipped while. 



white 
Comte de FlaMdrc, dark red, 

tipped white, fine . . ..4 

Conspicua, violet crimBon, 

tipped white, a large fine 

flower . , 4 

*En»pcreur de Moroc, dark m«»- 

roon, tipped white, extra fine 3 
Gasparinc Furstin Rcoas, dark, 

tipped white . . 4 

Crencral Cavuffnac, violet pur- 



aifrnac, 

white. 



nlc tipped white, extra fine 
*Iiemiione CHeramia of some), 

red, tipped white . . . . 4 

*Jeuny Lind, luaroon, tipped 

white— R beauty .. ..3 



fine •• • . ft 

Miss Stereas, buff, otaoge, and 

•OSiilet Paifait, eraage, atripcd 
with red, fine . . . . 4 

•Picotce (Paris) yellow. wtA 
red stripes and npota, fine . . 4 

Post Secretaire llaae, violet, 
tipped white . . 4 

Rainliow, reddiah scarlet, tipped 

WnKQ • • 9 

*Bcmcmbranccr, rose, tipped 
white, fine . . . . 3 

Striata Perfeeta, Ifltvevder, 
striped and spotted with rosy 

lU&C • • ■ ■ • • •# 



*MadameWachy, purple, tipped I *Vioomte d' Ressequier, fight 
white, extra fine . . . . 8 I purple and while, fine . . ft 

Tho following dalilias coniiu'iscd tlie first prize 
stands of niirHcryincii and j>raotical gardeners at tl 
Caledoiiiau Ilorticulttual Society, Ediuburgh, i 



10 

in 



* Beeswing, ruby crimson 
Bottle d' Pen, bronse scarlet, 

peculiar tint 
*Captain Warner, dark crimson 
Cleopatra, large yellow 
*Crocue, pale yellow. . 
Duke of Wellnij^on, onage 
Einprcns of Whites . . 
Gmiadier, ruby crfauaon or 

claret, fine 
«Marchiunc»s of CoraikaUis, 

blush white, fine . . 

FANCY DAHLIAS EXfflBITKD AS ABOVE. 



•Mr. S^ldon, ro»»y purple, 
shaded with IHvc, extra fine 

•Princess RadsiTill, white and 
purple, fine 

Purple Standard, purple crim- 
son, well-abaiprd . . 

*8carh;t Gem, fine flower, but 
not so good as Shykick 

'Standard of Perfection, rosy 



3 



Bfirobulant, a mottled thing; 

•end it farther north 
*M. Adolphc J>idraa, aaakeen, 

tipped and mottled while . . 
M. (liereau (Cherne of some), 

red aad white— so-and-so . . 
*Mn. Shaw LeleTre, 

tipped white 
Surprise, purple and white 
n^rmmph de if agdehnrgh, 
let, tipped Hhitr, fine 
Victorata, vermiffion and orange 



Bijou deChloahaMlt (Closhault), 

dark roee and white, fine . . 4 
lluehesa of Sutherland, raay 

purple, tipped white . ■ - ^ 
Erzhonog Stcphiin, white, 

•tri|)ed with violel . . . . 4 

Harlequiu, white, tipped wilh 

Kcarfet . . 4 

*Hermione, red, ffppcd white 4 
*ienny lind, nwrooa, tipped 

white— a beauty .. ..3 

* M adamc Wachy.purple, tipped 

white — another beauty . ■ 3 

The following ;ifJ show dahlias comprised the first 
two sticcessful stands in T^ondon in 1W4H — amateurs 
and mirspi-ymen comnoting with stands of 2 1 dissi- 
milar coloiirs, as, I believe, is always the custom 
there. All these will of cowrse be cheajier next 
spring than those in the list for this season, and by 
comparing the two lists together the amateur who is 
not overburdened with money will be able to select 
a few really good dahlias at a low price. 

Andromeda, exhibited in Lon- Marquis of Aylesbury, dark 

don in 1849. ^*^- '^ lS49--a capital flower 

•Breewhig, exhtbiled in Edi»- yet; a 

burgh im 1S49- 
Berryer, very dark, a useful old 

frower 
•Black Prince, a dark eriiMOB, 

and very useful yet 
*Box, exhibited in LoBdeB in 

1840. 
•Captain Warner, cxhibiled in 

Kdinburgh in 1849. 
•TaptivatMMk, darkpettce, efeuded 

wi A criaaaoa- 
Couitplcua, sulphur, shaded 

with purple — will do yet 
Eaacx Bride, hlnsh Klae ; no one 

would select this Bride now 
•Essex Triumph, very dark, not 

so good as Mark rriact 
*G«ro, exhibited m London in 

IB49. 

Gloria Mnndi, bttfl^wiU not 

de now 
Golden Fleece— its gold has 

now been tarnished 
•Lady St. Maiar, white, tipped 

with lavender, good 
•Louis Philippe, must not say 

eshiHted in Londeti. 



•Mrs. Andetaon, pale lilac, a 

good flower yet 
«Mh» Vyse, exhibited m 

don in 1849. 
•Mynn do. do. 

Nonpareil do. do. 

by Gem ami Sb^leek. 
•Princess Kadsirill, exhibited 

in Kdinburgh hi T849. 
Queen of Reeea, roey pink, 

not much 
Raphael, dark, but not near so 

good as the next . . 
•Hiehafd ^'obden, eahibitod ia 

London often. 
Sarah, white, hured with cherry 

(nearly done) 
•ikarlet Gem, exlubiled in I^on- 

df>n and Kdinburgh in lrtl9. 
•8hyk>ck, exhibited in London 

i» 1949* 
Sir R. Peel, dull scarlet. 
.SpringficM Kiyal, ruby: f be- 

Keve the oldeat of the whole. 
•Toison d' Or, exhibited ia 

Fxmdon in 1849. 
•Yettow Staodard, do. do. 



FANCY nAHLUS AS THE LAST 
Bouquet de Brueil, red aad 



white • • 3 

Ihdcines, lilie, with stripca of 

white •• 4 

•Empereur de Moroc, exhibited 

in Lottdon in 1849. 
^Brnilie Lehnann, roey aearfet* 

tipped with white . . . . 3 

Frcmid Schmidt, red, tipped 

white, good . . 4 

•Hermione, Edinburgh and 

Loudon, 1S19, a good chap 

ractcr. 



•Jenny lind, Edinburgh and 
Ixmdon, 1849, & good cha- 
racter. 

•Madame Wachy,do. do. do. 

•Mr. GeorKe Clayton, white, 
widi purple stripes, good yet 4 

Pieotee, London, 1M9> 

•Roi dc Pointilles (Pointe of 
some), maroon, tipped white 4 

Triumph de Magdebvg, Bdfas- 
iMrgh, 1849, fine. 

•Vicomtc de Rcsscqueir, exhi- 
bited in LoadoB, 1949, flne. 



Of the above show dahlias, tlic following 18 werc 
in the two first winning stands in Loudon in tlie 
autumn of 1h 17, and by comparing these with the 
former lists the poor cottager who can s{>are four or 
five shillings, or at most six, can buy a dozen of them 
ne.\t spring, and still have a tolerable good stock of 
tliis beautiful flower : — Beeswing, Berryer, Capti- 
vatiou, Captain Warner, Essex Triumph, Louis 
Philippe, Mai'cliioiu'ss of Cornwalli^ Marquis of 
Ayleslmry, Mynn, Miss Vjbc, Nonp«reii, PriBfcees 
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*MiinoiHi, deep ycUow and white 

tipH— quite a dwarf. 
Mr. George Clayton, white and 

puriile . . . . 4 

l>a[iitaloon, crimson, tipped 

white ..4 

*Roi de Pointillcs, maroon and 

white . . 4 

Horpriae, piuple and white 3 

Vioomtc de Ilenaeiiuier, light 

porple and white .. ..6 



Radzivill, Quedn of Roses, Raphael, Sarah, Spring- 
field Rival, Standard of Peifection, and YoUow Stan 
dard. The hest fancy dalilias of 1 H47 have appeared 
in 8ueh small num1>ers in ikte fii-st winning stands 
this season tliat it is hardly woilh mentioning them. 
This indicates a more rajiid improvement in the 
'* fancies" than in the old kinds. Uermioue, Mr. 
George Clayton, Roi do Pointillos, and Vicomte de 
liesso(]ueir, were the only fancy ones of 1647 which 
stood their ground this season, and of these only two 
came out in Jjondon — Uermioue and the Vicomte do 
Ressequeu*. To he in the fashion, therefoit?, whether 
in divss or in dahlias, we must keep buying novel- 
ties every season. Nevertheless, there are several 
good faiicy dahlias that wore in high repute as late 
as 1847, and would still improve the stock of many 
an hohest grower who could admire them at home 
without going to the iiiss of cooking them for exhi- 
bitions, and as they must now be very cheap, i skiall 
give their propagation, culture, and every other tojiic 
connected with their management that I can think of. 

*Adolphe Dulraa, nankeen and 

white tips 
Bouf^uet de Brueil, scarlet and 

white tips 
Emhoraofr Stephan, white with 

violet purple 
riarlnquin, Mcarlctand white tips 
*Herinione, scarlet and white 
Ludwig Pcjnsl (sounds as Pem- 

scl}, maroon and white 
'Madame Wachy, purple and 

white tips. . 

1 had no opportunity of seeing the now fancy seed- 
lings of this season, but a friend writes me word 
that they are few in number, and not mucli in ad- 
vance of the older ones, and that " one called MLsa- 
beth is the best of them» and will bo the only one 
whicli can stand against foreign competition next 
season, if the growers have not joined in the mad 
revolutions, and forgot their seedlings." 

Storing Dahlias. — Whon the leaves arc hlackonod 
by the frost, let the stems be cut down at once to 
within sLx inches of the ground; but the longer they 
are left after this in the ground, if safely secured 
from frost, the better, as, like all other jilauts, their 
buds for next season's growth will swell much aflor 
close pruning, and the neck from which these buds 
issue will ripen and get so tirm that tlie roots, or 
rather the tubers, will keep much better through the 
winter than if tliey ai-o taken up quite green as soon 
as the tops are killed Some jteople rooommend a 
little soil to be drawn over them at tins su^e to pro- 
t43ct tliein from the frost, but sin*ely this conies of not 
considering the subject properly. The very reverse 
is a much better plan. If you draw the soil away 
from them so tliat the ujiper part of the tubers is 
exposed to the sun and tur, will they not hai'dcu and 
swell out the buds for next season much better than 
if you bwy them to bhuich in damp soil? I have 
seen them thus treated, and they answered better 
than by any other way ; not one out of a hundred 
damped oil* in winter, and tlic only protecti(»n tliey 
received from frost was a couple of haiidsful of litter 
from the stables tied u[) in little ilat bundles ; and a 
boy went round in the ovenmgs with a barrow ful of 
these bundles, and thi*ew one over each root. In the 
moniing he collected them into the baiTow again, 
and set them out of sight for the day. 1 have seen 
the dalilia frosttjd in September, and thus kept in the 
ground till Cliristmas ; and I am strongly of oi)iniou 
that our i injudicious mode of pulling them uj) as soon 
as the tops arc gone is the real cause of their dege- 
nerating so fast Their buds for next year tu-o only 



in what a physiologist would call the first stage of 
indpiency when they are overtaken by the frost; we 
huiTy them into dry sheds, vegetation is arrested, and 
next spring we complain, *' How badly my dahlias have 
broken this spring," and three or four such ** bad 
broken" seasons are enough to wear out a beautiful 
Dower that ought to last a dozen oi' iifteon years. 
This evil is much aggravated by too much cutting 
'' for stock" in the spring ; and before we have time 
to learn their names properly they are gone — *' and 
where ai'e they ?" Where, indeed ! 

Rut there is another side to the question : *' If 
dahlias will improve, as you say, by being kept in 
the ground so long, would they not be still farther 
improved provided we could keep them in the ground 
from year to year ?" Now, tliis is a fair sjieeimt^n of 
the way some j>eople ''jump at conclusions," without 
understanding what they read. 1 did not say that 
dalilias could be so improved, nor do i believe that 
they, or any other ])lauts, can be improved by any 
process whatever, farther than what is stami>ed on 
them at the moment of impn^ation, but 1 know 
that wiser heads are of a contrary opinion, 'i'he sum 
of my argument goes no fai'ther than that we should 
ri|)en the tubers before we store them away for the win- 
ter, as far as our climate, aided by om* own ing(«nuity, 
can effect, in order to enable them to retain their 
original oharacters as long as possible. Now, if you 
keoji them in tlie ground from year to year you are 
grieviously wrong, as by that means you disturb the 
"■ balance of power," as diplomatists stvy, between the 
roots and the branches. Let the roots be once estab- 
lished that way in strong rioh soil, and tliey will 
send more iwater up into the stems and leaves than 
the latter are able to digest under an English sun, 
and the immediate conaeqtieuce is a falling off of Uie 
host properties of the flower. A wet season « a rioh 
damp border, or a highly-manurod bed, does the same 
thing with our fancy daldias, and turns them into 
**selfs," or one colour, in a few months, and yet we 
cannot read the lesson, or ii' we do we neglect to turn 
it to useful account. Meantime let us rijicn our best 
dalilia roots ; then take thein oavefuNy up, cut down 
the remaining jiart of the stems to within an inch of 
the tubera, dry them slowly in an airy room or shed, 
and then aton) tiiem away. D. Beaton. 



GBEENUOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Camkllia. — This family of beautifid evergreen 
hardy greenhouse plants was named in honour of 
George Joseph Camellus, a celebrated Jesuit who 
travelled in the l^ast. it belongs to the JOth class 
of linna)us, and the natural order TcrustroDmiaoecB. 
CanieUia Jajtonica wits an inhabitant of our green- 
) louses more than a century ngo. it is doubtful to 
whom wo are indebted for tlio introduction of some 
of the suj)crior kinds at a more modern period. The 
late Mr. Main, well known for his many excellent 
works upon gardening, was sent out to Oliina as a 
collector in Vi\)U, by Mr. b later, of Low Ley ton, in 
Essex ; but, though he packcjd the double white, the 
double red, and the double striped, for that gentleman 
at Canton, and sujicrin tended the packing of them 
and many other good things for private individuals, 
and for tlio iioyal Gardens at ivew, which wore to bo 
sunt home in Jillcrent vessels, he never could clearly 
ii nd out how many plants he was iustrumenttd in in- 
troducing, as before he reached Loudon Mr. ISlater 
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died, and as his exemion did not inherit his tastes, 
poor Main had something else to think ahout than 
tracing the damaged remnants he succeeded in bring- 
ing home. Being veiy unobtrusive in his manners, 
Mr. Main was not a man to pretend to an honour to 
which he was not clearly eutitled, though, as many 
of the cases for Kew, and piivate gardens, sent in 
other ships were in fair order, when the fleet touched 
at St. Helena, it •is to be presumed that some of them 
would reach their destination in safety. Now, I 
would not have iutroduced thesn mattei*s, but for one 
fact which I think at present will be e.x.tremely use- 
ful to many of those who hardly know how they are 
to save their plants during the winter. The fact was 
one to which Mr. Main several times alluded in pri- 
vate conversation ; namely, that he never was so 
mortified in his life as to find at St. Helena that 
boxes of plants in other ships were comparatively 
safe and sound, that had never been touched, received 
no attention, but were nevertheless comparatively un- 
scathed during the variations of temperature through 
which they had passed ; while the plants under his 
own care, on which he had bestowed nights and days 
of watchfulness, in giving air, in shading, in water 
ing, in moving fi'om one part of the ship to the other, 
were miserable wrecks. He saw enough to teach him 
his eri'or, and no doubt would have been more suc- 
cessful if he had returned a second time. He killed 
his plants with extreme care, just as many of our 
cottager friends lose theirs, because they have such 
a desire to coax and coddle them at unsuitable times. 
A lady very fond of flowers, and especially of fuchsias, 
had by our directions put them during the winter in 
a room in the garden, which had a few squares of glass 
in the door, with advice to keep them dry. Her liege 
lord, a rei-y learned and, what is better, a very good 
man, and who would laugh heartily were I even to 
put his name in print, though he had never been 
Known to handle the water-pot, vet espving these fuch- 
sias in a fine day in winter, his feeling heart could 
not but take compassion upon the poor starved dried- 
like things, and he said to himself, " Well, I must give 
them a reviving drop for once," and true enough he 
drenched them well, and Foaked the floor into the 
bargain. The frost of the following night next thins 
to settled the plants, which but for his Hindneu would 
have been safe. The rule, then, to be deduced from 
this digression, and wliich just meets the case of some 
correspondents, is, if you cannot apply ai'tlficial heat 
so as to keep your plants growing slowly during 
winter, the beat thing is to place them just where the 
frost will not reach them, where vitality shall be 
preserved, but where all growth shall be discoiu-aged 
nutU the days lengthen and tlie weather becomes 
warmer. 

The camellia is hardier even than the Chinese 
azalea. It has hence been recommended to plant it 
out of doors, and even to train it against a south 
wall, which, however, wo should consider the most 
objectionable place for it, for two reasons; first because 
the leaves do not like the full glare of simlight in 
this country; and, secondly, the buds would be so 
fonvard that they would be apt to open their blossoms 
during winter, when from frost and rains they would 
not be wortli looking at. A better plan would be to 
plant them out in a shallow border on a north a8]>ect, 
as there tlie growth would be more stunted, the wood 
as firm, with a chance of blooming later in the spring. 
We mention this because some may wish to experi- 
mentalize at acclimatising, though we have little 
hopes of seeing the camellia succeeding out of doors, 
not because the plant is so tender, but because its 



flowers open naturally in winter and spring, when 
protection fh)m such weather as we generally have is 
necessary to ensure their beauty. The foliage, indeed, 
is beautiful, but without its splendid flowers, we see 
little to recommend the camellia, merely as an ever- 
green, over our common or Portugal laurels. We 
should, therefore, recommend that they be all removed 
into the greenhouse and conservatory, or at least be 
placed under shelter. If grown early for a few vears, 
they will flower afterwards early in winter with but 
little ti'ouble, and thus nobly take the place of the chry- 
santhemums, when the blaze of that autumn flower is 
To obtain early flowering, the plants should 



over. 



he taken for a few seasons to a vinery or peach-house 
at work in the spring, where they woula be* slightly 
shaded ; rapid growth would thus be encouraged, and 
then, after being more exposed to harden the wood 
and set tlie buds, the plants may be removed to a 
sheltered place out of aoors during the end of sum- 
mer and the mild part of autumn. The wood will 
thus be sturdier and the buds firmer ; but care should 
be taken that the leaves are not too much browned, 
as it requires a long period before they again recover 
their glossy gi*een, in which their chief beauty consists. 
Where no forcing house exists, the same object may 
be gained by keeping those plants you wish to have 
early, along with azaleas, longer in the greenhouse, 
kept closer and more moist to expedite their growth, 
or one end may be set apart for that purpose. Those 
YOU wish to flower in winter shoula also be placed 
Dy tliemselves, as thev will require a rather higher 
temperature to open their blossoms nicely Uian will 
do for greenhouse plants generally. When once 
fairly open, a low temperature will suit them. Large 
plants of azaleas in full flower were removed to a glass 
case without artificial heat,* in the end of January, 
and sufi'ered no harm ; but then they were examined 
late every frosty night, and could have been removed 
to the conservatory if it had been very severe. 

The cameUia, as well as the azalea, makes a beau- 
tiful window plant, for though it be desirable to grow 
lai'ge specimens for greenhouses, they may be almost 
as safely pruned when used to it as a geranuim. 
** Ah !" says one of my cottage friends, ** I should so 
like to have a nice camellia in my window, it would 
make such a beautiful centre, and men I could arrange 
my other favourites as wings ; but then see the time 
I must keep it there before it flowers, though for that 
I should not mind so much, tliere will be so much 
pleasure in looking upon its swelling buds, and feast- 
ing in anticipation on the beauties afterwai*d8 to be 
unfolded ; but what am I to do with it when it has 
flowered ; I have no greenhouse in which to place it, 
no foreingjhouse in' which to nurse it; all my glass, 
with the exception of mv windows, are two lights, 
manufactured by myself I* All right, you will get on 
capitally; these auxiliaries in the shape of two light 
boxes, or brick or turf pits, however rudely made, 
are indispensable to those who wotild shine in window 
gardening. The best substitute for tliem is a window 
in the house, with a table or stage behind it, where 
you can keep all your plants that require coaxing 
and doctoring, and whicii are never seen but by in- 
timate fiiends, who know your object, your sitting 
room window being thus chiefly occupied with the 
results. Without the box, without tlie spare window, 
you might manage your camellia, but then you must 
keep it longer in the window after flowering than 
might be desirable, until it had commenced its growth, 
and then you would require to set it outside close to 
the wall of yoiu* house m April and May, protecting 
it at night, and shading it tue hottest part of the day 
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with a cover of glazed waterproofed calico, pr even 
oiled paper, until it was far enough advanced to be 
set in a sheltered place, there to stand until you want 
it for the window at this time next year. 6ut with 
the box, every thing is easily managed. All you 
have to do is to take the plant to it shortly after it 
has finished flowering, and after you have pruned it, 
if getting too large. If there is alitUe sweet ferment- 
ing matter in the box, the camellia will like it all the 
better, but you must always have a little air on, and 
be careful the sun does not strike upon the foliage 
when it is moist. But, without artincial heat, the 
box will render good service merely by keeping the 
atmosphere moist and close until fresh growth is 
produced; and then the plant may be set out as be- 
fore stated. The camellia would do witliout all this, 
and really it seems troublesome to be at so much 
pains about it, but the labour will not be half so 
much as you would imagine from my cumbrous way 
of telling about it ; and then you must recollect that 
the same treatment we have recommended for tlie 
camellia will do for scores of things besides. If you 
can manage two plants, then we would advise the 
double red and the double white ; if only one, choose 
the last, as it is the easiest to manage, and a beauti- 
ful gem it is. I have often thought that botanists-, 
in their rage for changing names, might have exer- 
cised their ingenuity on the genus camellia, for, while 
we have rhododendron (from rhodon, a rose, and den- 
dron, a tree) applied to a family bearing but slight 
resemblance to a rose, I know of no family more 
worthy of the appellation of rose-trees than fine dou- 
ble camellias, but, unfortunately, though possessing 
the beauty, they want the odoui* of the queen of 
flowers. 

Our space is so nearly full that I can only allude 
at present to other matters, which, however, do not 
demand instant attention. 

Propagating the Camellia. — This is generally 
done by cuttings of the single red made in August 
Every wood-bud with a leaf attached makes a cutting ; 
when strong enough they are inarched or grafted. 
If the latter, the two-light box, with a little ferment- 
ing matter, or a spare comer in a cucumber box, will 
just be the place tor them. 

Soil. — ^Equal parts of peat and loam will grow 
them admirably. If loam is used by itself, it should 
be of a liffht sandy nature. A little leaf-mould or 
dried cow-dung will improve the foliage, but if given 
plentifully the flowers will not be so abundant. 
When necessary we should prefer rich top-dressing, 
and using clear manure-water, when the plants were 
making their wood. 

Shifting and Potting should be done just when 
the plants begin to- push after flowering, or when the 

goints of the shoots begin to harden after growth is 
nished. We prefer the first period for those in- 
tended to flower early in winter. Plants that have 
attained some size will bloom as well if merely top- 
dressed and not shifted every year, but then the 
drainage must be all right. 

Watering. — ^Water should be given rather spar- 
ingly, as the glossy green foliage prevents very rapid 
evaporation, except when the plants are making their 
fresh growth and when the nower-buds are expand- 
ing, when a more liberal supply will be wanted. 
Sprinkling over the foliage when growing, and a little 
clear manure- water at the roots at times, will be veiy 
acceptable. R Fish. 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

House for Orchids. — ^Whenever a zealous culti- 
vator of plants receives any from a foreign country, 
it is his first inquiry, " What are the temperature, the 
moisture, and the seasons of growth in the country 
from whence I have received these plants?" And, 
according to the information he may obtain, what- 
ever soiu'ce he may consult, whether books or travel- 
lers, or from knowledge he may already possess, he 
will treat his plants, as far as he possibly can, with 
heat and moisture similar to that from whence they 
have been transported. Now the orchidaceaD are a 
tiibe of plants chiefly from hot tropical countries. 
The greater part of them grow on trees ; some on the 
stems, others at the points where the branches start 
from the stem; a third group grow near the top of 
the tree, whilst some delight in its most shady part. 
Another point to remember is that the light of tro- 
pical regions is most intense, and that the days and 
nights are nearly equal. There is also in those coun- 
tries a dry season and a wet season, and these alter- 
nate in some places more than once a year. Num- 
bers of those plants, and some of the best kinds too, 
are found in more temperate climes. We have been 
assured by Mr. Skinner, a gentleman who resided 
several years in South America, that he has fre 
quently seen hoar-frost on such plants as Gattleya 
Skinneriij Jjycastea of sorts and others, natives of that 
region. Bearing these facts in our minds, what kind 
of house or houses will be the best to grow these 
wonderfril plants in? Now, as they require great 
light, we say that the house ought to be glass, so 
placed as to catch all the rays of light fr'om the sun. 
A span-roofed one will do so, or, to the greatest de- 
ffree ; therefore, a span-roofed house necessarily will 
be the best form. As these plants grow on branches 
of trees, let the house be low in the angle, so that the 
plants, whether in pots or baskets, or on logs of wood, 
will all be near to the glass. The house, then, must 
be span-roofed and low. The next consideration is 
the aspect We find the best is for the roof to fall 
due east and west ; then the lengthway of the house 
will, of course, be north and south. There ai*e seve- 
ral substantial reasons why this aspect is to be pre- 
ferred. In the first place, the heat and light of the 
sun are more equalised. In the cold mornings of 
early spring the sun will sooner give light and heat 
on me east side, and will be at noon in such a posi- 
tion that his beams will be slanting to the angle of 
the roof, whilst in the afternoon his power to give 
light and heat will be considerably prolonged. Every 
plant in the house will thus have its due share of light 
and heat. During the hot months of May, June, 
July, and August, the shade or blind ca\i be let down 
on the morning side of the house, drawn up at noon, 
and let down on the afternoon side just as the sun 
shines ; thus giving the plants all the light possible, 
and at the same time protecting them, their leaves, 
and dehcate flowers, from the burning rays of the 
sun. Now, suppose the house was a lean-to, as it is 
termed, that is, a glazed shed facing the south and 
leaning against a wall on the north, the sun would 
shine on this house with the greatest power in the 
middle of the day; the shade must be put on all 
over the roof at once, and for four or five or more 
hours the plants would be in comparative darkness. 
We think that every reader will perceive that the 
span-roofed, low, east-and-west house, must be, in 
theory, the best, and we have proved it so in practice. 
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FLORISTS' FI.OWKRS. 
TiiR Dahlia. — Frost has already, in somo phioos, 
laid his blir^lit upou iliis fine auluian ilowcr, iTiider- 
itig thoni unBighUy. It is almost a tiling to be ro- 
gi'ett<»d that such fine Howei-sin iicrfect l»oauty Bhoiild 
he hlnated and blackened for ever in one night, re- 
((uiring them to be cut down and consigned to the 

* I'sfudo'btUb.—TlAB term is used to lUstlnguwIi thoxc fleshy 
Ktcnm of orchitis, which tare aomcthinc like bulbft, fniai the gcnvine 
b«lbi, fudi M t«li|)8 or hyveinUn fvr uMtaoce* 



A c}ucstion may now arise, Hhall tlicre bo any upright 
glass at the sidfes or ends of the house ? We say de- 
cidedly and advisedly — no ! So to ]>lace glass is an 
unneccssiu'y and, therefore, an ufieless expense. I'ho 
walls ought to rise high enough to allow a comfort- 
al)Ie walk and head raoni. 'J'ho rafU^rs and lights 
ought to be fixed, and to give air a few openings may 
be easily contrived in the highest pait of the house, 
and a tew sliding panels near the floor in the walls. 
I'his cold air ought to flow in over the hot pi[»e8, and 
to become heated before it comes in contact with the 
plants. In summer, when there is no heat in the 
pipes, the exU^'ual air is naturally so warm that no 
injury will accrue to the plants by atlmitting it into 
the house witliout Ix'.ing artilicialJy heated. Before 
we quit our description of what we opine to Vte the 
best kind of house for these singular plants, we would 
direct our readers' attention to tiie desirableness, nay, 
almost absolute necessity, of having more than one 
for tluMn. However small the collection may be, 
there will be some that re(|uire more heat than the 
othera. The orchids of South America, such as Mr. 
Skinner saw growing, will flourish far better in a 
house of moderate tem|)erature than in a house 
highly heated. This house we would distinguish by 
the name of " the Mexican liouse." 

The orchids, natives of Java, Borneo, Singapore, 
the Piiillipinc Itdands, and tlie hot jungles of Hiu- 
dostau, reqiure, on the other hand, a much higher 
temperature and ck)se moist atmosphere. The house 
for tliese plants we would designate **the East 
Indian house." By having two houses a consider- 
able number of advantages will l>e seiHired, alUiough 
it might appear, at first sight, that in these coun- 
tries 4'rom being always warm the vegetation must 
always be progressing ; yet such, as is well known, is 
not the ctise. Plants in the hotti^st countries have a 
season of rest, and that n^st is induceii not by cold, 
as with us, but by draught excessive and long con- 
tinued. We obtain this ivst to our orchids by cold 
and drought combined. The Indian trilies, as soon 
as tl>ey have made their growth for the year, where 
there are two houses, may l>e nunoved into the cooler 
or Mexican house, and that removal or change of 
tenii)erature will harden their pseudo-bid bs,:> and 
conceutnite the sap, causing them thereby to become 
more healthy, robust, and fi^ee to flower. Sh<mld any 
of the South American species require a little more 
heat, they oould be conveniontly removed into the 
Indian hou.se to make their growth. Tlie cooler 
liouso will also bo useful to place any oi the Indian 
species in when in flower, which change will consi- 
derably [>rolong their season of blooming. The two 
houses may join each other, divided by a partition 
either of biick or ghiss. We should ])rofer glass, as 
being neater and showing ofl' the ]>lants in both 
housiis to gredter advantage. I'he inside furnishing 
of the house, UHmely, the pipes and tanks, cistern for 
water, stages, and shelves, we must defer describing 
till next week. 



dunghill. We might here turn moralists, but we re- 
member that on tliese themes our readers will rather 
look to tlie gentle, elegant |K'n of the authoress of 
"My Flowers." Our business is witli Uie more dry 
and matter-of-ftict iiai't of practice. As soon as the 
frost has destroviHl the flowers and leaves, take a 
spade and lillb the roots gently up, taking cure to be 
at such a distance* as not to iigure or cut the tubers ; 
lift them up sufliciently to bituik off the young tibix^s. 
'i'lie reason why this ought to Im) done is to proven t 
those fibres drawing up any more sap, and by that 
prevention to stop any more growth which might 
take place, if the weather should centinue ofien and 
mild, as it sometimes does till the end of December. 
Cut away all the decidedly ilestroycd braiu'lies, leav- 
ing the given leaves and sh(M>tH that may be unin- 
juri>d a while longer. To prevent atiy frost from 
reaching the tulKus, our practic<> is to cover up, alK>ut 
a foot diameter, the roots witii some dry ciMtlashes. 
By using this precaution there is no danger of any 
frosts that may come i'or the next montii or hi.\ weeks 
doing any harm, 'i'liis is belUT than taking up Uie 
roots immediately aft4'r tJie stems ara fix>st biuen ; 
the bulbs or tubers become more firm, and will keep 
better during the winU'r.'<' 

, AuBirULAS, FoLVANTHrsKS, (*ARNATI<iNS, aud Firo- 

TKKs, require ph'iity of air daily, aud but litlie if 
any water. See the two prooeding numbers for moit) 
full direcHions. 

Vkrrknas. — Cuttings in stoit; pots must l»e placed 
under glass now, to sjielter them from frost and wet. 
Hare varieties in beds and bordera should be jiniued 
in, taken up, aud potted, aud treated the same as 
cuttings. 

Cinerarias. — Some of the more forwanl may be 
romoved into the green house. The treatment for 
them there mav be seen in the proper departiueut of 
our j>ages. The rest will require stiict attention to 
keep the frost from them, as they are vei^ ttmdcr. 
Two degrees of frost will iigure, and four dt»gix3i»s, or 
a tem[)erature of :>h'\ will destroy the lejives entirely. 
So be particular, and ke<q) them wi'll covered up. 
Some might iuipiire. Why not place them in tlie 
greenhouse at once? But we would reply that a 
cineraria will thrive and keep heiUtliy and more cleai* 
from insects in a pit or frame, than on the dry shelves 
or stage of a greenhouse. 

Uanunccix's. — Our amateur and cottage fiieiids 
who cultivaU'^ tliis charming flower must not foi^tto 
pmpare their lied for them ; for though we do not re- 
commend planting the liest kinds till Febnuuy or 
March, yet it is desirable to ])re]>ai'e the bed now. 
Some varieties may be planteii at once, moie eb|>ei'i- 
lUly the Turban, scarlet, yellow, and black. We will 
enlarge a little next week on these fiowei's. 

T. Ain*U£,DY. 



THE KITCIIEN-GAIIDEN. 

Ui:n Bkkt. — This being the season for taking uf) 
and storing this usi^ful vegetable, cure must lie taken 
that neither the tap-root nor any of the strong roots 
should be iij^jured or broken in i*enioving, as not otdy 
would the colour of the veg(*tablo be thereby spoiled, 
but its flavour as well as the esteemed sacchtuine 
)>roportics of the licet would lie lost. The leaves 
should not be cut, but twisted ofi' when drawn up by 
the hand. Store tlie roots in a cool shed or cellar, or 
in a heap out of duel's, covered with a coat of eartli, 

* The practice of Mr. Beaton and Ur. Applcliy differ in the means 
employed, but in their oliject they perfectly coincide — ripening the 
tubcra before storing. — £o. C. G. 
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and thatched. Beot may be preseiTed uiiUl the 
storing season comes round agahi. 

Rroculi. — If too luxuriant) cut round the plants 
with a s]Tade to shorten the strong roots, or take up 
the brocoli carefully at once, and remove it to some 
bholtered situation where it may with couvonienco be 
slightly protected when the frosts set in. If the 
latter plan be adopted, the grotmd thus cleared 
should have some manure wheeled on to it, and be 
thoroughly trauched up into good rough lidges or 
sloping banks, so that it may i-occive ail the benefi- 
cial influences of the weather tlu'oughout the winter 
months. 

Cauliflowers. — Those who have the means should 
make a final planting out under hand-glasses about 
the 31st of October. Choose a good open quarter in 
preference to that of a fruit-tree border, where too 
many people ai*e apt to place their hand-glass crops 
of cauliflower. Instead of doing so, choose an opon 
quarter, and let the ground bo well manured and 
trenched in at least two feet deep, if this has not boon 
already done ; work it well, and, after making the 
surface level, lino it out neatly, so as to have the 
rows in line every way ; let the rows be four feet 
apart from row to row, and the plants three feet 
apart in the row. Two feet wide paths and two feet 
wide beds will give four feet in tlie clear between the 
rows, and then if tho wish be to give the work a little 
neater ajipearance, throw up a few crumbs from the 
paths, and make tho edges true, and chop it out by 
line. The ground being ready, insert your plants 
four or five together under each glass, choosuig some 
of the best and strongest from your nursery-beds ; 
lift them up with a little care, so as not to hurt their 
fibrous roots more than can be helped. This being 
done, put on the glasses, and let them remain on for 
three or four days, after which give a little air bv 
tilting the glasses up on the south side with a small 
flower-pot, or a half brick, for six or eiglit hours every 
day; and after this, any very line warm days, the 
lights may be taken quite off about nine o'clock in 
the morning, and put on again at three in tho after- 
noon. 

Kidney Beans. — The cottager during his dinner- 
time, of a nice fine day, should look after all his gar- 
den swds, particularly now his sairlet runner and 
dwarf kidney beam. Before he pulls them up, or in 
doing so, he should collect all the ripest (>ods, and 
dry them ofi* well before he stores them away, and 
when quite dry, without being taken out of the pods, 
they may be put in a little old hamper or box, and 
preserved in some dry place. 

Mushroom Bisos should be looked to, to see that 
they are going on well. If the surface be found too 
cold, add a thicker covering, which will draw up the 
heat of the beds; and if the beds shoidd be too hot, 
reduce tho thickness of covering a little ; the tempe- 
rature should range from 50** to 05°. 

Carrots. — Tho principal crops will now have be- 
come pretty generally fit for storing. Do not place 
too many together, as they are liable to ferment, and 
if the injurious effects of too close packing should not 
inimediatelY become apparent, yet at tlie season when 
this vegetable is most in request with the good old 
English fare, the roots will bo found partially de- 
cayed, woolly at ilie core and flavourless. Our prac- 
tice is to store them in narrow stacks ; if in a dry 
shed, we put some dry sand amoug.st them ; if in a 
dose shed or cellar, we then put no sand, but place a 
little brushwood to prevent thoii* gettijig too close to- 
gether. 

Endive.— This vegetable may bo bleached »o sim- 



ply, and in so many ways, that it should now be at 
once attended to, as white fro;3t or damp weather is 
liable to injure the laige or full-grown phints. Take 
up a (piantity on a fine dry afternoon, and place tliem 
in a little dry sand ; the floor of the fruit-room or 
cellar, or in some dry shed, any one of which situa- 
tions aie good for the bleaching of endive, witli a 
very little trouble. Successions of late plants should 
still be planted on dry healthy borders or sloping 
banks, for a late spring supjily. 

lIousERiVDisH. — Trenching out should now be com- 
menced on one side or end as the rows go. First 
have ready a good quantity of manm'e. If the soil 
is sLifl', leaf-mould, rotul-grit, cinder-ashes, and char- 
red materials aie all excellent for trenching in. The 
ground shoidd be again planted as the trenching 
proceeds. Our practice is to trench two feet deep, 
forking u]) the subsoil, and letting it remain loose, 
and trenching the ground into rough ridges at the 
foot or bottom of eivcli row ; at the very bottom of 
each row we place at one foot distance from each 
other the tops or crowns of the horseradish, and any 
crooked or inferior forked plants entire, ready for the 
next crop, as wo find the stronger the plant the finer 
will be the next produce. By those means the rows 
ai'e two feet apait, and Uie crowns or plants are not 
too deeply bm'ied, as they, of coui'se, are between the 
ridges, which ai'e not levelled until the plants are 
maKing their appearance in tlie next spring or sum- 
mer, and then they are gradually hoed or forked 
down amongst them. 

•)erusaij:m Articmorbs are not yet in full season, 
and are therefore best left in the ground until after 
Christmas, as the tubers will continue to swell until 
Uiat time. The surface of the soil should then be 
protected with a thin coat of leaves or refuse of any 
kind, and their own stalks should bo placed over tliis, 
to prevent its being scattered by the wind. Take up 
tho bulbs as required. 

KouTiNE Work. — Keep all yellow and decayed 
leaves well clearod up from amongst yoiu* cabJtayes and 
ixlcicorU. Watch tor every (qqj6rtunity of surface- 
stirring the soil, not only for the sake of keeping up 
a healthy apjicarauce, but also to reduce tho immbor 
of slugs, for which pests traj>s also should be sot, as 
before recommended, with new brewers grains or 
bran. When so collected, early in the evening, turn 
the slugs to useful account by killing them with 
quicklime, and digging them into the ground. Col- 
lect now fdl kinds of tcavctj as well as any vegetable 
refuse that cannot be turned to bettcu' account, and 
add them to the manure pit, throwing all drainage 
continually over it. AVlien tlie full crop of leaves 
aro down, and those of the oak, beech, and Sjianish 
chesnut aro obtainable, Uiese may be collected on 
some fine day, and be stored away with great advan- 
tage for pig or cattle litter or beds. 

James Barnes & W. 



MISCELLAIJEOUS INTOEMATION, 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 8.) 

What would England be without her villages? 
They aro her beauty and her ]wide ; for they s]>eak 
eloquently of peace tmd security, of douu'stic happi- 
ness among the poor and lowly, and of socitU tics that 
bind man to man for common help and comfort. 
Even lai'ge and thriving towns do not express this 
half so clearly ; wo must visit the quiet, secluded vil- 
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lages, far from the bustle and noise of towns, to iudge 
of a nation s real prosperity — and England's Yiliages 
tell us, on the whole, a cheering tale. Some look 
more dirty and neglected than others, bearing the 
stamp of tliat deacUy snare, the beer-house; but 
these, I trust, are few compared with the number 
spread over England's surl'ace. In almost every 
parish we find a village, or something like one — a 
clustering together of men — and I have scarcely ever 
seen one that does not possess some picturesque or 
interesting feature. There is always a church stand- 
ing calmly by, as if to still " the madness of the peo- 
ple," and calling them continuaJlv to prater and 
praise. What a solemn and beautiful sight is a sim- 
ple primitive British church ! We gaze with delight 
on a scene of nature only, where the eye ranges over 
earth, and water, and trees, and sky ; all is so pure 
and good as if sin had not blighted it; yet, when a 
little column of smoke rises from among the trees, or 
we hear the deep bay of the wat<;h dog, or the toll of 
the church clock, warning us from its hiding place 
of the flight of time, what an involuntary interest 
springs up at once in our hearts. There is a cot- 
tage ! or a farm ! or a nestling hamlet within those 
sheltering trees ! and such simple sounds add many 
charms to the beauty of the landscape. There is in 
our hearts, implanted by God, a love for our "kind;" 
and although sin has caused man to be " a murderer 
from the beginning," and we " bite and devour one 
another," stUl, yet we should not be happy alone. 
Feeling this, let us strive, " as opportunitv offers, to 
do good unto all men ;" and how much oi the bitter 
of me may thus be done away. 

I like to see a village interspersed with hedges of 
elder. It is a most valuable tree — ^so much so, that 
Boerhaave, the great Dutch physician, never passed 
one without raising his hat Let us raise our hearts 
to God, who has caused so many plants to spring up 
aroimd us that are good for food and medicine. The 
elder is a native of England, but grows in many 
parts of Europe also. It thrives in every kind of 
soil, on the banks of streams and ditches, and on old 
walls and ruins ; thus marking the tender care of our 
heavenly Father in making so medicinal a tree hardy 
and adapted for every situation. Cottagers should 
encourage it, for it is good in every season and use- 
ful in every part. The leaves are excellent for sores 
and external inflammation. The flowers make an 
invaluable ointment for man and animals, and every 
farm-house should have an ample store. It is very 
simply made. Simmer equal quantities of tlie flowers 
and fresh lard in an earthen pan placed in a kettle 
of water over a moderate fire for four or five hours, 
then strain it through a sieve or cloth into smaU 
pots, but do not squeeze it, or a liquid will remain 
oelow the cold ointment and ooze through it. This 
once happened to myself, and although I pierced the 
ointment and poured out the liquid, it was not so 
film or good as it would otherwise have been. Sprigs 
of the elder will make good ointment, if the flowers 
are required to remain for fruit, but it is not so fra- 
grant Elder flowers cut from the coarser stalks and 
carefully dried are excellent for disordered stomachs 
when made into tea and drank freely. This tea is also 
good for erysipelas and eruptions of the skin. The 
inner bark is fine in cases of dropsy, boiled in milk 
and water in the proportion of three handfuls to a 
quart, and simmered till it is reduced to a pint 
Half a pint should be taken at night and in the 
morning, and repeated ever day. Elder-flower water 
is cooling to inflamed eyes and pleasant to the skin ; 
its very scent is refreshing and reviving. And who 



does not relish a glass of warm elder wine on a cold 
frosty day ? It is a harmless and acceptable offering 
to a friend, when more expensive hospitality cannot 
be indulged; and it is very excellent indeed even 
when drank cold. If a cottager's wife could contrive 
to make but a couple of bottles of this wine she 
would find it very useful in the cold severe nights of 
winter, if her husband returned home wet aud shiver- 
ing at a late hour. A cup of hot elder wine would 
warm and comfort him far more than the unwhole- 
some beer sold to the poor, and which many of the 
labouring class rarely drink €U home. Elder berries 
are destructive to poultry, and bees are said to dislike 
the tree. I have often seen bunches of the leaves 
hung upon the bough from which a swarm has been 
taken, to prevent their settling there again. There 
is a sort of frmgus sometimes found growing on the 
trunk of the elder, the inside of which is black, and 
the outside inclining to white. This is sud to be an 
excellent remedy for sore tliroats and qiiinsies, but 
I cannot discover the way in which it should be ap- 
plied ; very possibly it should be laid warm on the 
tliroat, but this I cannot venture to assert. The 
season for gathering the fruit is quite like a little 
vintage where it grows plentifully; and the black 
clusters look almost like wild grapes, bending down 
from the weight of the ripe berries. A hedge of elder 
might be planted in many gardens ; and if the poor 
coidd earn a shilling or two by selling the flowers or 
fruit they would turn to good account. There is 
often a great lack of management among cottagers — 
a disinclination to try new nlans, and neglect of 
many little sources oi profit oy which they might 
benefit In some of " our village walks" we may 
give our poorer neighbours a hint or two from per- 
sonal observations that may be of use to them; 
although I well know how (ufficult it is to do any- 
thing when work is scarce aud money comes slowly in. 
To be thrifty we must have something to economize 
with; yet in my own immediate neighbourhood I 
know that the poor do actually prefer shivering with 
cold, and picking up sticks, or stealing wood, to cutr 
ting turf from a common close to their own doors 
and storing it up for winter use. This is a striking 
proof of idleness and wilful negligence, and such in- 
stances make us sometimes feel vexed and hard- 
hearted. Yet let us remember the *' mote " and the 
" beam," and gain from our daily observation a hint 
for our otvn use. Is there not a heavenly Friend 
seeking our welfare, and grieved because we hew out 
for ourselves " broken cistems that can hold no water,* 
when the " fountain of living waters," close to our lips, 
is forsaken ? Do we not choose rather " to drink tne 
waters of Sihor," or even to perish with thirst? Let 
us have pity for the ignorant and foolish, as God hath 
pity for us ; and let every instance of human corrup- 
tion around us strike and convict our own rebelllious 
hearts. 
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NEW PLANTS WORTHY OF CULTIVATION. 

WisTAKiA SINENSIS voT. olba. — ^This white variety 
was introduced from China by Mr. Fortune. Its 
blossoms are not so beautifrd as those of the lilac- 
flowered, but may have a pleasing effect when blended 
with the latter.-*-»/bttni. hart. Sac. iv. 221. 

CoELOoYNE ASPERATA (Rough Coslogync). — Is the 
finest of the genus, a native of Borneo, bears spikes 
of noble, fleshy, pale cream-coloured blossoms, three 
inches in diameter. It requires to be grown in the 
stove. — Joum. Hort. 8oc., Iv. 221. 
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Freckled Mobmodes (MormodoB lentiginoia). — 
This orchid is also a native of central America, and, 
like the preceding, introduced by Mrs. Lawrence. 
Its flowers have purplish stains on a yellow grotmd, 
and sprinkled aU over with small dots. It olooms 
in April, and requires to be potted in loose turfy 
peat. In winter Keep it rather dry, and in the diy 
stove ; but in simimer with the usual moisture and 
heat of the orchid eous-house, and near the glass. — 
Bot Mag. 4455. 

Pinnate-leaved Epimedium {Epimedium pinna- 
turn). — ^This "most lovely little hardy plant" is a 
native of shady woods in the moimtains of Persia 
and the Caucasus. Its flowers are bright yellow, 
with a crimson spot at the base of each petal. It is 
increased by root division, and may be grown either 
in the boraer, or in a pot like other herbaceous 
alpines. — Tbid, 4456. 

MiMULus TRICOLOR (Tricoloured Monkey Flower). 
An annual brought by Mr. Hartweg from California. 
Prevailing colour of the flowers pink, but each lobe 
of the corolla is spotted with crimson at the base, 
and stained with yellow along the lower lip. It 
appears to require the treatment bestowed upon half- 
hardy annvals. — Ibid, 222. 



TO CM>RKS8POMDBirr8. 

Tbouob on Flub (T. D. P.).— You h«d better have a ihallow pan 
of sine made to fit the top of your flue, or a imall ^rtion of it, and 
this wUl be lufflcient to keep the air of j<mr pits mout. Do not sow 
jovijiuMa feed undl next March or Apnl. See p. SO of our last 
Tolume. 

Amnorr'a Stotb fob Gbbbn housb (it. W, H.).— That described 
in our first volume, n. S80, would answer weQ for your greenhouse, 
SO feet long and IS feet wide. An iron stove, such as WtUker't ieff- 
feeding atove, would answer your purpose, if the fuel was put on last 
thing at night in the winter, and yon had a trough for water on the 
top. We should plant two ettmbmg perpetual roeea to train along 
your bridge, Felieite perpetuelle, creamy white, and Madttme Pltm- 
tier, deep rosy hue. 

WiiiTBBiNG Fdcbsiab (J. T., if fttfTcIeefi).— If you will refer to the 
Index of our last volumejvou will there find references to all the in- 
formation yon require. F'or instance, at pp. 84/ and 3S8. Leave oif 
watering your eacti and keep them ory and cool, but free from frost 
idl the winter. 

WiNTBBiNO Plamtb IB A Fbamb (O. Jonct and C. P., Brixton). 
—You can keep your plants in a frame plunged in coal ashes ; admit 
air every mild dry day. and keep the glass and sides thickly covered 
with straw and mats during frost and at night. Do not move jovlt 
hearUeaae euttinge until early in the spring, as they are only just 
struck. 

Wabtb Watbb fbom a Stbax Erginb (Caro/tM).— This would 
do excellently for making liquid manure with, and would recompense 
you for your outlay. There is no mode of distributing it but by band, 
or by an open gutter of various lengths, to trenches made between 
the rows or your crops. Do not apply it until growing time in the 
spring arrives. Watering your potatoes will not answer; never put 
manure to them ; grow them on ground which has been manured for 
other crops. Never mind your autumn-planted crops being deficient 
in Quantity ; " they are sound," yon say, which i» better than a great 
buUc diseased. 

CurBBA PLATTCBBTBA (/. S. L.)» — ^Tliis Is the name of your 
fiower. It will not live in the open border through the winter. Pot 
it immediately. See what is safd at p. 147 of our last volume, and at 
p. S4 of our last number. 

Natubal PHBifOMBB a (renur).— You sav that our daily state- 
ments of these, such as "birch leaves yellow." &c., are "not founded 
on het." Now, if you will keep memoranda <rf how many days we 
are wrong, that is, how many days later or earlier each event occurs 
than is stated in our Calendar, you will be doing a useful work. We 
onlv profess to give the averagfe time at which each occurs, and we 
will tell you to-day, in an editorial, how much these events may serve 
as guides for the^ardener. 

WiNTBBiMO CALCBOLABiAa (/. W. R,).—Wt shall Say more 
about these soon, but in the meantime observe for your guidance that 
the great enemy to' calceolarias in winter is damp, when grown in pita 
and frames without the means of dry heat, where a dry heat can 
be occasionally given, there is no difficulty in keepin|f them over the 
winter. In a frame or ^it, the plants shoiud stand higher in the pot 
to escape the damp ; it is an easy matter to sink them when shifting 
in the spring : ana evexr opportunity should be taken to let a stream 
of air amongst them. The subject will be fully treated on in a suc- 
ceeding number. 

PBACB-BouaBCoirvBBTBn INTO A Obbbnhousb {CofTig Cathot), 
— So far as you have siven a description of the upright peaduhouse, 
which you have trannerred into a greenhouse, we see nothing to pre- 
vent it aaiwering extremely well but for od« diln9--the ominion <tf a 



stove. Instead of being fearftd of havioB too mneh heat in winter, 
because the sun strikes powerfully upon the upright glass, we shoidd 
be more concerned about not baring enough when there was no sun 
at all. The muffling of the elaas wiu glue and whitinK might be re- 

Siisite in spring, but would be of little use in winter u you wished 
e plants to grow. If, however, you merely wish to keep deciduous 
plants alive until the spring, then the process might be useful, as 
tending to promote an uniform temperature. The canvass blind to 
which you refer would be useful in spring and summer for keeping 
out heat, and in winter for keeping out cold ; but for the latter pur- 
pose you would require, in addition, wooden covers, straw hurdles, or 
mats, to cover the glass with in cold nights. You would, after all, 
keep the roses and fuchsias in such a house with more difficulty than 
you would preserve the former in a cold pit, or even plunged out of 
doors, with the tops nearly covered with moss or fern ; and the latter 
if merely kept from the frost in a cool shed. The reason of this is, 
that the house being fully exposed to the south, the plimts will be 
excited in mild sunny weather, only to be nipped when it is very cold 
and frosty. Without artificial heat, therefore, we do not consider 
your house so ^ood, for mere protection, as a pit or close shed; 
though, as it is, it would answer admirably for growing plants after 
Marcn. Having put up a stage, we would strongly urge the posses- 
sion of the means of heating, and then yon may have anvthing you 
choose that will thrive under greenhouse temperature. The Clotn of 
Gold, or an^ of the tei^scented, roses, would do very well on the wall 
above the highest shelf of the sti^, prorided the sashes move to give 
it plenty of air in summer ; and the Cobea aeandentt the Paeaifiora 
carulea, and Jaumimum revolutum, would stand the winter without 
heat. With heat, the MamdevUia euaveolene and Uie Teeoma Jae^ 
nUnoidee would answer very well, and both are very beautifrd. If, 
without coven for the glass frames, yon set the plants on the stage, 
keep them almost dry during the winter ; the less th^ grow the bet- 
ter. In cold weather, however, we should prefer setting them aU on 
the fioor of the house, and then, if not very large, you can ^row mats 
over them. By this means we frequently Keep many things in a glass 
house without heat ; but then they don*t have much the appearance 
of jpeenhouse plants during winter. 

Plvmb (/. a., Liteard). — ^You ask whether yon maj plant plums 
and autumn-plant potatoee in a heavy day, manuring with ni^^ht soil ? 
You may plant plums, but refer to our back numbers for advice as to 
day eysoil. They.must be planted nearly or quite on the ground level* 
RMd about soils and subsoib in a recent number, and see what we 
say about the improvement of the staple. We recommend autumn- 
planting of potatoes on 'sound soils and done with discretion, but in 
land like yours we would have a winter fallow, and keep the potatoe 
sets in earth until Februarv. Do not use night soil, nor any other 
manure, as the land is an om apple orchard. 

Fbbic Mabubb fob ViMBa (T. W.). — Vines like good manure; 
fern does not make such ridi compost as straw. We snould, never- 
theless, not fear to use it. The prime secret of rine growing docs 
not, however, lie in the manure ; it is in thorough drainage, and se- , 
curing, by ameliorating processes, a proper mechanical texture in the ' 
soU. Look to our artides on the improvement of staple, also Mr. 
Fish in an artide a few weeks since. 

O008BBBBBIB8 ANO CuBBANTB (J. WiUon). — ^Your currant and 
Koosebeny bushes should be neariy six feet apart. The Red and 
White Dutch currant, and for black the Blacac Napla. As your 
ground is so limited, plant weU-known bearen in the gooeebenry way 
— such as the Old Crown Bob, the Aston seedling (alias Warrington), 
the Whitesmith, &c. &c. Do not part with your apple trees widiout 
due consideration, especially if they are thriving. If you will have 
pyramidal curranta, yon muat start them with a atron|; atake ; but 
why pyramidal ? We could train them punch-bowl faahion, and take 
as uttfe room as your pyramida. 

WiNTBBiBO CuTTiHoa (J, Stewort). — Your cuttings stmdc this 
season of fuchsias, petunias, alonsoaa, verbenums, and other soft 
wooded planta, or from any tender plant, cannot be kept over the 
winter without light, mdsture, and as much heat as will save them 
from frost- " Smithjy ashes," or, as we say in England, ashes from a 
blacksmith's forge, is a good thing to plunn such pots in down to 
the rim, in a box that would fit a window sill. If you keep the fh)st 
from them that way they will do. Ctqthea platycentra, if an old 
plant| will live out the winter plunged in sand or light earth like 
TBchsias. The LeehenauUia formoea will require a goml window in a 
room where a fire is kept. 

Hbatbb {John Paw).— Your memory is not at fault. Mr. Beaton 
did promiae a diapter on potting heatha, and you ahall have one long 
before heaths will need potting. In the meantime, do not ayringe 
them till after the middle of next Ma^ ; and if the mildew threatena 
you, put the infaated plants aside from your stock and dust than 
lightly with sulphur. McNab's treatise b, periiape, out of print ; the 
price of it was about Ss fid. " Large shifts " is only safe vrith good 
gardenen. Heaths in No. 4 or No. S pota will not require ahifta but 
once in four or five years. A list of the best heaths will be given 
early in the spring. 

Sbbdlino Panbibs (A. A. Clerieue). — ^These are better kept in 
the pots when you have raised them, to be planted out next Februair. 

CoMTBABTa OF ScABLBT AND Blub {ihid), — NemopkHa inaignu, 
to contrast with scarlet verbenas, shoidd not be sown tiD the last 
week in April, and then the contrast will only hold good for six weeks 
—say from midsummer to the end of July. If you could make a bed 
of the blue Campanula carpatioa next April, it would last to the end 
of September; and though not so gay as the nemophila, is mora 
nsefiif. Verbenas, for a scarlet bed next summer, should be got by 
cuttings last September or next Febmary, and be protected firom 
frost, and planted out about the middle of May. 

Sbbdlim o Cabnatiobi (/M(f)— Planted out early in the antmnn, 
will stand the tntt, in your exposed situation, without protection. 

ScABLBT Obbamiumb {W. Goodmofi}.— Iu taking Bfessn. Fraser, 
of Lea Bridge-road, as your modd, you have done well, unless your 
beds are T«ry rich on a damp bottdn, scarlet geraniunu will fiower in 
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them bettor oat of pots. It n only the flori«t«* pelar((onmma that 
ure bedi^ in their pots, to curb their free habit of growth. Memnrs. 
Fraaer grow their plants generally better thaii others, and having 
them in pots they are more convenient for their orders. 

Manbtti Rosa ((knmiensia).— Mr. Rivera, of the Hawbridc;eworth 
Nursery, Herts, introduced the Manetti rose from Italy a few yean 
since, and it has turned out as a stock all that was expected. Apply 
to him for the information you require. We will answer about your 
Tiffri^a pawmia next week. Your treatment is very judicious. 

WiNTRaiNC. Vbli.ow Cibtusrm Awn Oiiina Robea (Ftora). — 
There are several yellow ristuses very beautiful plantx ; they often 
live out the winter in dry sheltered RituationK ; but we should lie loath 
to truHt any of them to the rigours of a hard winter unprotected, 
i'ome dry leaves, litter, nr coal-ashes, spread round them to the depth 
of four inches, and n dry mat, or a bundle of dry fern or straw placed 
over them in hard frost, are far better than transplanting them into 
pots so late as this. Turn your " monthly roses " out of the |iots into 
the lied, and if they arc not quite young they will take no harm ; but, 
to be safe, place a few dry leaves round and amongst them, merely to 
break the force of cold frosty winds. 

Van TnoL Tulips, ftc. (r«iM»/«).— Plant your Van Thol tulips 
two inches deep in the front row of ^our l>ed or border now ; place 
the yellow (Hies liehind them, and nme inchai from them, and the 
Toumcsol in the middle, 'i'he Van Thol is red aiid white, the Yellow 
is just yellow, and the Tournesol red and orange. They will flower 
next April. Your " leaky greenhnuae " is a bad place for soft-wooded 
plants, but you must try them in it. You can keep old pettmiun if 
they are now established in pots, not otherwise. The jH^natemtm* 
wili live out of doors, unless your soil i.<i very wet and the winter very 
hard. The Ageratum is a greenhouse, or frame, or half-hardy plant, 
but is very easy to move into pots at any time ; and if you take it up 
carefully, it will probably flower all the winter even in the leaky 
house. 

Mandbvilla suavbolbtvs (JIf. E. Z».).— It is four feet hifj^h, has 
not flowered, and ia in a border under a south wall, wliere it was 
planted in June, and you ask whether it should lie allowed to remain ? 
It is more safe to t«Jce it up^ this season, being so young ; {lot it, and 
let it lose its leaves by keeping it half dry in the greenhouse. Cut it 
down close early in March, and plant it out next Hay ; after that von 
may keep it out in winter, with a good dry covering in frosty weather. 

Bottom Hbat by Hot Watrb Piraa (T. JP.).— In the plan you 
refer to as described in our fint volume, the whole of the bottom of 
the pit must be covered. Perforated iron will do for the covering in- 
stead of slate, but will require more support, and will only last for a 
short time. Cucumbers can be grown well in such a structure. We 
cannot tell what sised pt{>e you will require for your pit, unless in- 
formed of the purposes for which you intend it. 

Brgonia (/6fd).— The common old begonia is very easily grown, 
but yours, the leaves of which are continually falling and the plant 
shrinking, must be one of the stove species, and unless we know 
which we cannot advise you safely. 

Kabwiob in OBBBNnooBB (IF. D. P.).— Place some dry hay in 
very small pots, and set them about on their sides in secret comers ; 
the earwigs will enter them for the day, when you may destroy them. 

Pbunino various Plant* (Ibid). — Do not cut down your Mau- 
randya Barelapanaf Litkuapermtim HendermmHt and Cohita ttan- 
dmst but prune their side branches only to two joints now, and re- 
duce the top or leading shoot a little. Ptuuijlora Herberti and inear- 
naia flower, on the current year's growth, cut in their side shoots 
now to the last bud nearest the old wood. Ciematis axmren ffratidi' 
JInra cut down to a strong prominent bud next February. How low 
down depends on its age and sice. AmarpUi* iongifetia and LiUum 
japonieum^ which have not flowered, must both be allowed to get drr 
now ; then pot the Lilium, and the Amaryllis next May when in full 
growth. 

Planting (Glan Jf or).— Have this all performed before Christ- 
mas. We cannot rccomipend any work upon forest planting ; they 
are all at variance, and most of them fallacious guides. We cannot 
advise you as to the trees to plant, unless we knew whether your object 
is beauty or profit. 

Datura (Ibid). — Y'ou ask for infrvrmation relative to this plant. 
The datura is a strong soft-wooded greenhouse nlant, which flowers 
annually in the autumn on the young wood made the same season | 
therefore it should be close pruned any time in winter or spring. It 
is a thirsty plant while growing, but if an old plant, may be kept 
quite dry while at rest, or during winter. We believe Mr. Beaton 
will treat of it as a flower-garden plant. It is always best to water at 
the top of the pot ; one requires good experience to trust to water- 
ing by «'feeden." 

Soil fob Bolbb (JIfre. Kiiwor).— A query respecting "all kinds 
of bulbs*' is a wide question, but of course you mean all kinds of 
common hanly spring-flowering bulbs. Nine-tenths of these will do 
well in the soil we recommended for hyacinths. Double anemone* of 
sorts would prefer a stronger soil, however. We shall always be glad 
to hear from you and assist you after the frank avowal of yonr address : 
we like frmk (leople above all othen. 

Tboposolum Azubbum (K. B. S.). — We believe this may be 
treated after the wav Mr. Beaton recommended for T. tricolorum, but 
wc were so disappointed with the plant on its first appearance that 
we resolved never to grow it, and we have not seen a good specimen 
of it at any of the London exhibitions. You need not hesitate to 
treat all the bulbous Tropceolums in that way. 

Gbowing Buldb in Moss (C, J., PecA:A<Mn).— The double Roman 
narcissus can be so grown. Hyacinths ought to be just covered with 
moss, and no more ; you may even leave the very tops a little bare. 
People say ours are " nestled" when they see them. Let the auper- 
fluous water escape from hyacinths, and all other plants in pots, by 
all means. 

FiG-TBBB BoBDBB (J. H. TF.).— Yott do not like this looking " fo 
bare,'* but you must bid farewell to figs if you plant evergreena in 



the border over die roota of yoiw (8g-tMe. We W4wld vBtlicr luif Che 

border, or keep it covered in summer with seme weak-growing ao- 
nuals, Huch as the Nemophyllas, Virginian Stock, Venus* Ijooking- 
piass, Ike. ; but if you mntt plant evergreens, use the very stronprest, 
m ortder to destroy Uie fig at ooee — fauuek, hollies, or bunutuuii, 
will do that. If you prefer a slower proceas, plant some evergreen 
Berbcris over it ; they arc very handsome, ana you can keep them 
low by cutting down the centre shoots in May alter they are done 
flowering. 

Manubb (A. T. fi.).— .Spent tanner** bark lyiixed with rotten dung 
is an excellent compost for M>me plants, and would kill others. You 
must ask this question again in a drfiaite shape, and name the plants 
to which you intend to anply it. You only said "to any plants.*' 

Soil vob Hulbb (Ibid).— The scilla and the hyacinth will do 
equally wcU in the same soil, hut ixiaa do l)etter in peat eartli. The 
different cutting* you name will do equally well under the sacae 
treatment, but you must not let them get quite dry. Mr. Beaton 
has said that all hnlf'knrdy plniU» may be saved in the ground over 
the winter, treated as he reoommends, if they are worth so mwcii 
trouble. l*ow plttnit at the bottom of o Vi/> four or five feet from 
the glass, wilt not live to see Bfay-day. Inace a stage of some sort 
in it, to bring them near the glass*. Two tbickoesaes of matting will 
not keep out frost from a pit, Iwt a fiaot of dry strav over one mat 
will, if the sides are equally safe. Auriculas, carnations, and Indian 
pinks, arc better under glass, certainly, than covered up in the open 
uorder. 

FiuBBS or Pbat r/6/(f).— This does equally well, if not lietter, for 
potting puriKMies if you pack it close down upon the drainage. 

(iabobnrb's AppBRMTicBBHir (Corolus, Stmi/ord). — Yoa offinr 
to give j^'lO or jfSO for a three jrears' apprenticesliip to any gentle- 
roan's gardener who would be willing to allow you H« a week. You 
bad lietter apply to some head gardener. We know that some of the 
l>est nurserymen refuse to be bound to any one for thrse yean, and 
consider a young man wastes his time to come into a nunery until 
he has served untler a gentleman's gardener. 

Shrltrb pob Gbbanium Cuttingb (A. L.). — Your glaxed struc- 
ture will do for this purpose, but it must be well protected Mrith 
straw, 9cCt to keep out frost. We have said all that it is possible to 
say upon this subject to various correspondents, and in our weekly 
essays. We wish our readers would nier to our indexes. Your use 
of meets of guttn pert'hn for sheltering flowers is good. You will 
see a form very like yours at p. 3^ of our last volume. 

Mummy Wii BAT C£. O. //• Kinaoll). — Our correspondent wishes to 
know where he can obtain a few grains of this wheat, depicted in 
** The Illiutrated I.rf>ndon Ncwr" of last September 32nd. 

Impboving Sandy Soil (Cogitatus).— You cannot do better than 
put on the whole of your clayey compost at once. Do not mix your 
cow-dung with it now, but keep this until cropping time in the 
spring. We should put on the compost, trench the ground, and 
ndge it up for the winter's fronts to crumble down the cUy, and help 
to mix it thoroughly. You can remove your four-year-old a%paragiiM 
plants about April, injuring the roots aa little as poasible. All that 
you need do in making the bed to receive them is to trench it two 
feet deep, and mix with the soil throughout as much of the richest 
manure that you can procure. 

RouGB Glass ((!. H. H.).— litis, in the roof of your greenhouae 
or hothouse, will not impede the ripening of the grapes. If it is 
one-tenth of an inch thick it will defy hailstones, and answer your 
purpose in other respects. 

GoEBNSRY Lilt (0. (7.).— Any very light soil will do for this, but 
see what we say at p. IS. Your bees were not stupUled; saltpetre 
does not act upon bees as does tobacco or fungus when burnt. Iliis 
was the only cause of your bees fighting after being uuited. 

Planting Potatobs (W. K. //.).— Wc cannot be more explicit 
than we have been. Plant in Novenilicr in a soil that has been 
manured for the previous crop, and do not add maaure either at the 
time of planting the potatoea or at any time afterwards. Plant early 
ripening kinds only. 

Nambs or Applbs (JIf. /Z.).— Wc do not know the Beatuberiy 
Pippin. The Bnpfordbury Pippin is the same as the Uolden Pippin, 
which we all know is a yellow, roundish, small fruit. Heffwood*s 
Pippin is unknown to us by this name. 

MOVING PaivRT (A. S. FK.).— Your privet hedge, though six feet 
high, may be moved with a good chance of success if done in Novem- 
ber ; great care hein^ taken to injure the roots but little, and if, by 
stakes and rails pressing the plants on each side, they are kept from 
wind- waving until well rooted next year. 

List op Faibs (R. F. IF.). — You will find a very full one in the 
Parmertf Atmanaok. 

Nambi of Plantb (Jf. 9.). — No. I. Tecoma'eapenais. 3. Coro- 
nilla glauca. 3. Some kind of Stapelia. 4. Craasula, but what 
variety cannot say, nor could anyone from such miserable specimens. 
5. Ixora alba. (6>uc((era).— Youra is Knight's Improved Wrinkled 
pea. We will keep your other wishes in mind. (J. J.) — We cannot 
make out from the twigs enclosed the name of your shrub or tree. It 
seems to be of the lime tribe. Does it grow in a pot or border ? 
What kind of bloaaom does it bear 7 \vhat is its native country ? 
Merely sending leaves is usually like asking one*to tell the name of 
a ship's captain firom seeing a chip of its mast. 
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CoNTiNDisoour observations upon the probalile guide 
tlmt the occurreniie of natural phenonienn may be to 
the time most beneficial for the pt^rformonce of horti- 
cultural operations, we may remark in confirmation of 
our opinion, that wliatever may be the character of 
the seiLson, whether it be unusually cold or pret«r' 
naturally mild, the same order prevails ia tlie leafing 
of plants, as follows ; — 
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ig. 



HinhRMer. 



3. Apple. 
i. Cheatnu' 



10. Sreamore. 



I. Blaek Faplu. 



3fi. Canhna Poplar. 

This invariable simultaneous change, this consis- 
tent adherence lo tjic snine order of time, seems to 
demonstrato that the aamo circum stances, the samo 
variations of cold and moisture endured, produce tliis 
general similar effect ; they malio all plants delay or 
luwelerate their leafing to the most faTourable time for 
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vegetating. It seems to follow, therefore, that if it be 
found one year that the best potato crop was obtained 
by planting on the 4th of November, being the first 
day the gooseberry-leaves had all fallen, and that the 
following year the leaves of the same tree did not 
faU until the 20th of November, that in such case 
the potato planting ought until then to be delayed, 
fqr, as M. Barck observes, " No one can deny but 
that the same influences which bring forth the leaves 
of trees will also make grain vegetate ; and no one 
can justly assert that a premature sowing will always 
and everywhere accelerate a ripe harvest." 

We beg leave to explain that our illustration by 
potato planting is a mere assumption, and that we do 
not intend to advance that the fall of the leaf of the 
gooseberry and potato planting ought to be simulta- 
neous : we only throw out the suggestion for others 
to confirm or to refute by observation and experiment, 
adding only thud much, that Mr. Stillingflect, one of 
the most careful of Nature's observers, says, that in 
his time ''the prudent gardener never ventured to 
put his greenhouse plants out until the mulberry 
leaf was of a certain growth." 

Returning to the consideration of the requisites 
necessary for the healthy germination of seed, we 
next may observe, that as no seed will germinate 
without a certain degree of heat is present, so also 
does it require that a certain quantity of water be in 
contact with its outer skin or integument, and this is 
required not only to soften this covering, and thus 
permit the enlargement of the cotyledons (seed lobes) 
always preceding germination, but also to afford that 
water to the internal components of the seed, without 
which the chemical changes necessary for the nutri- 
ment of the embryo plant will not take place. 

Pure water, or some other liquid of which it is a 
large constituent, is absolutely necessary ; no other 
fluid will advance germination a single stage. The 
quantity of water, necessary to be present before 
germination will proceed, varies much. The seeds of 
some aquatic plants require to be completely and con- 
stantly submerged in water; others, natives of dry 
soils and warm climates, will germinate if merely 
exposed to a damp atmosphere, of which the Spanish 
and Horse chesnut afford ready examples; but the 
far larger majority of seeds require and germinate 
most healthily in contact with that degree of mois- 
ture which a fertile soil retains only by its chemical 
and capillary attraction. If the soil be inefficiently 
drained, and there is, consequently, a superfluity of 
stagnant water, the seeds either decay without ger- 
minating, or germinate unhealthily. This arises 
neither merely from its keeping them in an ungenial 
temperature, nor only from tlio usual tendency of 
excessive moisture to promote putrefaction ; but also 
because the vegetable decomposing matters in a soil, 
where water is superabundant, give out carburetted- 
hydrogen with acetic and gallic acids — compounds 



unfavourable to the vegetation of most cultivated 
plants, whilst the evolution of carbonic acid and 
ammonia is prevented, wliicU two bodies are benifi- 
cial to the embryo plant 

We are reminded by the calendar to-day of one of 
our favoxuite bulbous flowers, the Tigridia pavonia, 
of which there are two or three forms in the seed 
shops ; they are called species by some, and are as 
much entitled to such distinction as many others. 
The second form of the Tigridia is more dwarf than 
the old one, and orange yellow where the old one is 
red ; the beautiful markings are much the same in 
both kinds. The name of this second species is 
Tigridia conchiflora, or shell flowered ; and the third 
form of this plant is called " fuperba" though not so 
handsome as the other two; it is more in the way of 
the old Tigridia, with less brilliant colours, and in 
stature is intermediate between the two. We also 
learn from some excellent papers by Dr. Mc Lean, in 
late numbers of the " Florist and Garden Miscellany," 
that he has succeeded in raising cross seedlings be- 
tween these tigridias, or tiger flowers. We hope this 
may be so, and we should very much wisli to hear of 
others following his example ; perhaps our coadjutor, 
Mr. Beaton, will enter the lists here. He has said 
that these tigridias require some such treatment as 
he described for the Tuberose, and it is for this rea- 
son that we now more particularly allude to them, as 
we are assured that not one out of a hundred succeed 
in keeping all their bulbs of them over the winter. 
This failure is caused by taking them up too early in 
the autumn. These bulbs do not ripen in our cli- 
mate by the time they are overtaken by the early 
frosts ; nor do they require a lengthened period of rest 
like many other bulbs. Therefore, what we would 
recommend for them is this, that they should be leh 
in the ground till about the commencement of the 
new year, with dry leaves, or some kind of thatch, to 
keep the earth about them from freezing, then to take 
them up and dry them thoroughly and to pot them, 
about the middle of February, three in a 5-inch pot 
They should then be placed in a warm situation, 
such as a cucumber bed, till their leaves are well up 
above the soil, then to be removed to a cool green- 
house, pit, or window, till the spring frosts are over. 
They may be planted out then in beds, or borders, 
with the balls entire, and the surface of tlie balls to 
be an inch or so below that of the bed. 



THE FEUIT-GAEDEN. 

The Strawberry In-doors. — We are now too late 
to offer advice about the culture of the plants as a 
preparatory step to their successful forcing ; indeed, 
this part of the ground has been gone over in pre- 
vious numbers in another department of The Cot- 
TAOE Gardener. As, however, practices slightly 
differ, we shall, in due time, have a good deal to say 
about it; for no mode of forcing can prove successful 
with bad plants which have been improperly treated. 
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The first point to which we would draw attention 
at this i)eriod, is the protection of the ])lant8 until 
wanted for forcing ; for this is a most material j>oint 
of the business, and many a lot of fine jilants liavo 
proved baiTen for want of precautions in this way; 
whilst the owners would be completely puzzled to 
divine the cause. This often happened in former days, 
when tlie pots were set down in any out-of-the-way 
corner, to be dried up, or frozen, as the case might be, 
until scarcely a live root remained to commence ope- 
rations with ; yet, at the same time, they might possess 
strong looking buds ; these, however, were the pro- 
duce of former agencies. Hence one fertile cause of 
tlie anamolous appearances they frequently carried, 
and which the gardener of the olden time used to 
term " going blind ;" and, on inquiring the reason, 
we usca to be thus answered : " There's no account- 
ing for it — they're ant to do it in some seasons." To 
make fartlier inquines after such an answer was, of 
coureo, considered impertinence; and many a one, 
in our younger days, stuck fast contentedly in this 
" slough of despond," without attempting to lift a 
leg. 

To protect strawbemes in pots, tlien, they must be 
P^ unged, as gardeners term it ; that is to say, immersed 
m soil, sand, aahes, or tan, down to the very rims of 
the pots. The object is to preserve the tender fibres 
from the vicissitudes of the wintry ah* ; and this the 
plunging accomplishes, and indeed something more, 
as we will endeavour to show. It is well known that 
the earth and the atmosphere borrow, at certain 
periods, of each other ; thejr do not, however, like 
some parties, repudiate their debts, but pay them 
back in the most scioipulous way, as all good agents 
should do. Thus, during one half the year — perhaps 
in May, say from April t* September — ^the eaith bor- 
rows of the sun ; or, in other words, the ground heat 
increases or accumulates during that period. Towards, 
however, the period of the ** equinoctial gales," the 
reverse takes place ; heat — solar heat — is no longer 
absorbed, but the borrowed store of what may be 
termed natural bottom heat, is progressively restroed 
to the atmosphere by a i)rocess which our learned 
men term " radiation ;" that is, the air being colder 
than the earth, the heat from the latter passes off 
into the air. Towards March, these things being not 
far from a state of equilibrium, a balance is struck, 
and the accounts opened anew, in the language of 
our commercial friends. So that it will be seen, as 
we before observed, that the plunging affords pro- 
tection from vicissitudes, and something more. It 
affords a real "' bottom heat," and which is of no 
mean service, as encouraging a small amount of root 
action, which acts in a very similar way to the ad- 
vanced fibres in the hyacinth; for here the great 
desideratum is to get roots before the bud is excited. 
Very frequently, indeed, at the latter part of Octo- 
ber and the early part of November, dming severe 
weather, a thermometer at six inches in depth will 
give ten or more degrees in favour of the ground 
heat: this, then, is a consideration not to be lost 
sight of Having now, we trust, established the 
principle, we revert to the plunging. It is essential 
that the ground on which they are plunged should 
be perfectly dry ; an airy, sound, and elevated spot, 
therefore, must be selected. The pots should be set 
on the surface, and filled up between with any of the 
materials before named. The plants should not be 
crammed too close — at least the leaves should barely 
touch each other — and the soil beneath them should 
be of so porous a character that any amount of rain 
that may fall shall speedily find an exit. 



Wo must now see what should be done for the tops. 
Some kinds, as the British Queen, are notoriously im- 
patient of severe irosts ; whilst othci-s, as the Kean's 
t^eedlingy are comparatively hardy. This tenderness of 
habit on the pai't of the " Queen" is indeed a serious 
drawback on its out-door culture, for otherwise it is 
doubtless one of the finest strawbemes in cultiva- 
tion. It is absolutely essential, then, that the tops be 
covered in frosty weather. Any loose dry litter, 
whether of straw, fern, or even bad hay, is eligible, 
but the more free and open the better, as any close 
soft material might, through laying on them during 
a long frost, engender mouldiness on the under side. 
When frost commences we would suffer them to 
have a night or two uncovered, if not too severe, and 
then, when they are slightly fi'ozen, cover them well 
with the litter. We would pm-sue this course in 
order to avoid the necessity of frequent imcoverings 
through slight fluctuations in the weather; for as 
long as they could be kept unthawed there would 
not be the slightest occasion to uncover them. No 
mouldiness will engender under those conditions. 

This, then, is the mode of handling pureued by all 
our very best gardeners, not one of whom, of any 
standing in his profession, will suffer them to remain 
unplunged or unprotected. One thing must be ob- 
served, and that is, that a little watering will at times 
be necessary during the autumn months. It should, 
however, be given rather grudgingly after this period ; 
for, although any amount of dryness is not desirable, 
yet any extreme of wet or water lodgments is ex- 
tremely prejudicial. 

We have now handled the subject as far as the 
ordinary practice is concerned ; we may now endea- 
vour to assist those who would fain force forward, 
yet have hitherto made no preparation. The taking 
up strawberry plants in November from the open 
ground, and forcing them, although by no means the 
best practice, is nevertheless practicable; only one 
thing may be remarked — they will not bear atmo- 
spheric warmth so suddenly applied ; neither, indeed, 
can they be forced so early as established plants — ^it 
would indeed be folly to attempt it. Those amateurs, 
or others, who would indulge in a hobby of the kind, 
should not remove their plants until the early part of 
December; they should be prepared with a frame, or 
pit, in which a little bottom heat should be provided 
— ^say a guaranteed heat of 60**, for three weeks. 
Some tan or other plunging material should be 
placed on the top, and the strawberry plants, the 
moment they are potted, should be plunged to tlie 
rim, and even a httle over it. The soil should be 
moist at potting time, and we would not even " water 
tliem in," as it is termed (that is, pour water over 
the soil at the time of planting,) unless the plants 
were actually dry ; but rather leave the roots some- 
what porous, in order that the warm gases of the 
bottom heat should freely breathe through the mas& 

Whilst in this frame, or pit, which may merely be 
considered a preparatory stage to their introduction 
to the hothouse or planthouse, they should be kept at 
a low surface temperature — ^the thermometer ranging 
from 55^ highest to 45^ lowest. This course is pur- 
sued in oi-der to bring on a root-action before the buds 
are excited — an important point, which we before 
explained by referring to the bulbous tribes. It is 
only of late years that this principle has been recog- 
nised as it ought ; and now no gardener will venture 
either to dispute or to slight it As soon as Christ- 
mas is turned they may be introduced to the house, 
and as the change from a close and damp medium 
(as to the roots,) to one more airy and more diy, is 
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THE 1!TX)WER.0A11DEN. 

Plantino. — One of tho {prat est improvempnts in 
modprn ganloninf* is autumnal planting, and more 
particularly of overgrron trcos ami slinilm. IFon* wo 
made a bcpiDiiin*?, for somo yrnrs ])nst, alwiit tlio 
middlo of Sejitomlior, and wo ronsidjT it a {jood hit 
when wo can finish hy (""hristinns. 'J'hosc who have 
plan tod thus early will not willinpfly put oft' to a later 
period in after years. This has heen one of the host 
autumns for early plan tin cf that I recollect Tho 
fyround was warm and the weather very mild — no 
heavy hlustering winds to toss about newly-planted 
thinf»s, and the early rains at the hrginninfj of October 
were abutidant, anci as warm as on a May day, so that 
fresh loosened soil was soalced throuj^h and through, 
thus carrying tho finer j>articlo3 of it down into any 
open Spaeths that might have been left about the 
roots; and no doubt, by this time, fresh healthy 
roots are formed in abundance from tho sides and 
cut ends of tho larger roots of our transplanted trees 
or shi-ubs. As, however, a good deal or planting is 
Btill iiuftnished, and, in the majority of jdacos, not 
yet begun, or, may bo,' not much thought about, 
I am still in good time to lay down a few rules 
which may bcVnseful to young planters. Wo often 
learn as useful instiuction from the rcsidts of bad 
practice, as from^details of the most perfect opei-a- 
tlons or tho most scientific bearing of a question 
relating to the operations of tho gardener. Indeed, 
were wo candid enough to avow our errors and 
record them, I am not sure if that would not be, 
at times, tho best portion of our instructions. At 
any rate I shall hci-o record, in tlie first place, how 
T was firat taught to plant a tree: a hole being made 
large enoTigh to hold the roots, and as deep as woTild 
allow of the tree being planted as far in the ground 
as it formerly stood, the roots were spread evenly on 
the bottom, and then a few spadesful of soil thrown 
over thotn ; the tree or bush wa^ now shook up and 
down and, may be, sideways, in order that the soil 
should crumble down among the roots ; a few more 
spadesful thrown in, and another shako or two, and 



very considerable, the waterpot must be put in re- 
quisition ; watering frequently but slightly at first. 

We shall in a few we<>kH have much more advice 
to ofl'er about strawberry forcing, and in the mean- 
time we must ctmclude with a few general obser- 
vations. At no time should tliey have a greater heat 
by artificial means than 00'', if possible : we believe 
this to be the maxinnun n mount to hv benffieial. 
Of course sun heat is a diili'rent afijiir, esixcinlly 
when the ])lant is much advanced ; still the straw- 
berry sneeet'ds best in a moderate temperature. They 
sliould at all times bo kept as close to the glass as 
])ossi]^Ic, and when once the bh)ssom sjiike n]>]>eaT«, 
they should never he suili'red to l»eeome diy fv»r on 
hour. Not that they like to be saturatx'd : we merely 
mean attentive watering, for being so limiUnl as to 
soil, OS compared with those in the o])en ground, not 
a point may be given away. Again, liquid manure 
should be used from tho moment the tniss of blos- 
soms begins to rise, i'or unlc'^s the fiower stalks 
lengthen freely, and with vigour, it is vain to expect 
a good crop. The liquid manure may be commenced 
vertf iceak, and increased slightly in strength as the 
fruit atlvanoes towards maturity, taking ^special care 
to discontinue it tho moment the first berry is ob- 
served to change colour. These, then, are the main 
maxims, but more advice in deUiil will be i-etpiisite 
in a few weeks. li. Krrinoton. 



so on till the hole was quito full ; then two or Uiree 
stamps with the foot were given, to steaily the plant, 
and tliis barbarous work or mischief — which you will 
— was finished. TiCt us now analyse this process 
from beginning to end, and see what we can makr of 
it. In the first plner. the hole was large enough lo 
hold the roots without cramping or twisting iUvm 
round it: so far so good, but it ought to huvf hwu 
larger — evrn if it had b«'«»n in a piece of g:mb'n grour.d 
tb:tt Inid been dug and trrnchrd tim«»*< out of mii.d 
— in order to allow the new fonncil roots to ]mss e»u 
in straight lines, instend of having to grojKJ aliont 
for a frte jjassnge, which probably tln'y would s(K»n 
find in this garden ground. I5ut let us siqipose the 
jdanting to be done in a new piee*? of ground thnt 
had not been disturbed for yeai*s, and tho case is very 
ditferent. How the young roots are to escape from a 
confined s])aeo in such hard soil is more than what 
nnuiy planters can t<*ll, or even guess at; and yet 
this IS not thi^ worst i»art of the tale. The roots were 
sprendfout n»gularly, that is, not one of them crossing 
another, but drawn out from the stem like lines — 
nothing could bo done Itetter; then a little mould 
wiu? thrown over them — all right and proper too ; 
but now mad-brains will have his way — he ordri*** 
the tree to be shook, to let the soil fill in among the 
roots. You ]ndl it up gently, it is tnie; shake it two 
or three times, and then let it down in its phue 
again, and the mis<;hief is aecom|»lished. How? \\m 
can't si'C it Of course you cannot — it is Im»1ow the 
surface; but can you not perceive that, when you 
pulled up the plant t4) shake it, all tho roots followid, 
and, on a moderate calculation, were thus displai'rd 
full six inches; that is, their jioints aiv six inches 
neariT the centre of the hole than thev wciv when 
we laid thiin down. Moreover, many of them, per 
chance, ore as soft and as pliable as Sally's auburn 
hair, and they have a load of earth thrown over 
them. Now do you understand me? No. Well, 
then, when you let down the plant after shaking it. 
what became of those pliable roots? Wljy, evei-j- 
one of them must have be<'n doubltMl up into loops, 
as they could not bo pushed forwonl into their for- 
mer position through tho soil, ludess tlH»y were made 
of cast iron, or something else that would not yield ; 
or, if they are brittle, as many roots are, they would 
snap like glass sooner than they eonld Ikj pushed 
back through the soil into their former places; and 
thus many an honest man laid the foundation of bad 
diseases in his l«^t shrubl)ery plants — rendering them 
liable to the attacks of in.sects — to be covered with 
moss and lichens, and all other casualties to which 
sickly or stunted plants aro liable. I could instjmee 
a lot of young thorns that had been planted twelve 
years since, after this fjishicm, that have not yet made 
six inches of young wood, and, to this day, they look 
the ])ictures of miseiy and bad management But I 
have said enough to warn tho yomig planter against 
this way of planting, and now let us see how tlio 
thing should no done. 

1 f tho soil is at all dry at the bottom, no matter how 
poor it may be, it shoidd be stirred or trenched thn»e 
feetdeej» for garden planting — that is, for ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and for hedges. In the case of 
single plants, where a pit or hole is only required, 
tho narrowest dianu^ter ought to be four feet, and if 
tho bottom soil is poor it should be i*emoved and 
some good added instead; but loose soil of this de- 
scription will subside in time, and if the plants are 
tied to stakes, as many need be to keep them firm 
the first year or two, tho sinking of tno soil from 
under tho roots may cause them to strain, or other- 
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wis© injure them, by cracking and letting in the dry 
winds to them. Another evil is, that when trees thus 
planted sink down gradually, additional soil is placed 
over the roots to make the surfaoe leyel, and this is 
equivalent to planting too deep in the first instance, 
and deep planting is always to he avoided. There- 
fore the loose or new soil beneath the roots ought to 
be gently pressed down, and the pit filled up to near 
the surface of the ground, or say to within three or 
four inches of it, so that, when the tree or bush is 
planted, the surface of the pit will appear a little 
mound, several inches above the surrounding siurface. 
Some good planters make mounds much higher to 
allow for settling, but I prefer pressing the bottom 
soil in the first instance. One might say of this, why 
loosen it at all if you press it down agam? The rea- 
son is to have a perfect drainage under the roots, and 
to encomrage the strongest of them to run deep in the 
ground, which will give the plant greater vigour. 
We plant fruitptrees snallow and on hard bottoms, to 
prevent them getting too luxuriant ; but in gardening 
for ornamented plants, the more healthy and vigorous 
we can grow them the more ornamental they will be ; 
unless, indeed* they are rather tender for our climate, 
in that case shallow planting on a solid or unloosed 
bottom suits them best, as they cannot grow so strong, 
and win therefore ripen better. All this being under- 
stood and settled, let us plant a moderate sized bush 
to begin with — say a Portugal laurel, for instance; it 
has been well taken up, has some long bare roots 
and a host of small fibres, with a considerable ball of 
soil attached close up to the bole or botttom of the 
plant ; this ball we place in the middle of the pre- 
pared pit, and we find that the ball is so thick that 
those strong roots cannot lie down level on the sur- 
face, but "ride," or hang loose some inches above it. 
What is to be done with them? hook them down to 
the surface, or lower the bottom of the hole ? No, that 
would be bad planting again. We must "fill in the 
loose soil under them, that they may lie in their 
natural position, and in doing that the small fibres 
are pressed down too much, perhaps ; if so loosen 
them back again, and fill in any cavities under the 
bole or main roots. We shall now suppose that the 
whole under-surface of the ball is I'esting on the soil, 
and also all the roots, great and small, and each of 
them branching out in straight lines, or as regular 
as they can be placed. Some of the lower ones will 
be out of sight, out the majority are still in view. If 
we had a little better soil from a compost, this would 
be the proper time to throw it over the roots ; not at 
random, however, for fear of displacing the fibres. 
You must do it thus : take a spaaeful, and throw it 
past the stem of the plant on the roots on the oppo- 
site side to you, so that the soil runs along in the 
same direction as the roots. Tf you throw it on the 
roots next to you, it will run against their direction 
and turn back their small points, which would be 
nearly as bad as the old way of shaking the plant up 
and down at this stage. When all the roots are 
covered an inch or two, the watering-pot must come, 
with a large rose to it, and you must water aU over 
the surface heartily, even if it is a rainy day. This 
watering is to do llie business of the old shaking — 
settle the finer particles of the soil about the roots : 
the rest of the soil, to the depth of four or five inches, 
may be thrown on any how, if the lumps are broken 
small, so that the surface is pretty smootn, and formed 
into a shallow basin to hold the future waterings. A 
stout stake, or stakes, according to the size of the 
plant, should be driven down before the earth is put 
over the roots, to tie the plant, as recommended in a 



leading artiele, page 14, which article anticipated 
part of this letter on removing largo plants, and is 
in every respect plainer and more to the purpose 
than I could put it. All that occurs to me farther on 
the subject is, that when large bushy evergreens are 
to be removed, their branches must be tied up towards 
the stem by passing a rope or strong cord round 
them, before commencing the roots. All this kind of 
garden planting ought to be finished before Christ- 
mas — I mean the removing of large specimens ; but 
young trees and small bushes are planted by the 
thousand every spring, with little loss in the hands 
of good planters; tnrtyoungbeginners ought to finish 
as early as the nature of the season will allow. When 
you come to a very large Portugal laurel, or a com- 
mon laurel, or indeed any very large shrub that has 
overgrown the space allotted to it, and it is so far 
encroaching on other things that it must be removed 
in some shape or other, what is to be done with it if 
it is too big to remove? A plant 50 yards round the 
bottom, is no joke to transplant, and I know one as 
large. Cutting back the longest branches will keep 
it in check for many years — ^but that is not the point, 
but that this very large plant must either bo cut 
down, and grubbea up for ttie wood yard, or bo trans- 
planted. 

All gardeners havt) met with such cases, and no 
doubt disposed of them easily enough ; but I have a 
new method of dealing with such as cannot be trans- 
planted, which I have adopted here for some time, 
and which promises to be the best hit I have made 
for many years. It is to cut them down in Novem- 
ber, to within a couple of feet of the ground. I have 
tried spring cutting, but it does not answer half so 
well for the purpose. When the stumps begin to 
shoot next April, they are cut close to the ground, 
and soon a host of strong suckers will spring up as 
close togfether as those of a raspberry bush. After a 
while, when they are strong enough to bear handling, 
you begin to cut out the weak ones, till the whole 
have room enough to grow away freely, which tlicy 
will now do in earnest, and as straight as fishing-rods 
or gun-barrels. I have seen strong shoots from a 
common laurel stool of this kind reach up to ten feet 
in one season ; and they often attain from six to eight 
feet. Now, what I propose to do with these strong 
suckers is this — to make clean stemmed trees, or 
standards of them. Many attempts have been made 
to obtain fine standards, with clean smooth stems to 
them, of our more common bushes, with various de- 
grees of success. The Portugal laurel treated thus 
is a good imitation of the fine standard orange and 
lemon trees of Italy ; and the common laurel is not 
much behind it. Any of the varieties of the common 
Phillyrea may thus be made to imitate the narrow- 
leafed myitle of the south of Europe, while tlic com- 
mon Alatemus might be mistaken, at a few yards' 
distance, for the broad-leafed myrtle, if reared up on 
a five-feet standard with a close circular head ; and 
to imitate the olive as a close-headed standard, take 
an overgrown old privet plant, cut it as above, and 
you will soon have a dozen of them. The pomegra- 
nate, and indeed any half-hardy little tree, may thus 
be imitated — ^the principle is the same with them all ; 
but I must soon have a whole chapter on shnibs, 
evergreens, and otherwise, which can be fonncd into 
fine little standard trees, which would look extremely 
well in gardens of limited extent, as well as tliose of 
the most extensive. I have seen for this purpose 
whole Portugal laurels stripped of their side branches, 
up to five or six feet high, and the tops formed into 
circular heads ; but the wounds and scars left on the 
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stem — ^unavoidably, it is true — ^wherc tlio great side 
branches were lopped off, were most hideous to mj 
eyes, and so ungardeniug-like, that I would as soon 
live in a desert as bo suiTounded with such ugly and 
haggard-looking objects. Unless a thing can be done 
properly, and more especially experiments on living 
plants, in the name of all that is blue-apron-like, let 
us not scandalise om* ancient craft by aping and cari- 
caturing. But to return to our suckers, from which 
tliose very handsome imitation plants are expected, 
as soon as they are from five to seven feet high, nip 
off the points to stop them, and the next half-dozen 
buds below will start into side branches, which are 
to foim the foundation of the future standard ; there- 
fore, see that they are at proper distances from each 
other. The situation of the buds will detemiine this 
before any branches are farmed, and if the buds are 
too close together, disbud them, so as to allow room 
enough for the future branches. If any side shoots 
are made lower down, either after stopping the 
points or before, they must be nipped before they 
form one joint, and only the leaves irom which they 
issue left All the leaves on the stem from top to 
bottom are left on the first season, but no side 
branches allowed, except the few at the top, to form 
the head. When the young wood gets firm, say 
about August, you may begin to cut out tlie buds, 
beginning at the bottom and going up progressively 
as the wood ripens ; so that, by the end of the first 
growing season, all the buds on what is to form the 
futiu'e stem are entirely got rid of. Tlus is the most 
eisential part of the whole process — ^but the buds 
ought to be extracted — ^yes, that is the right word — 
extracted without injuring the leaves ; for unless the 
buds are taken out witli their roots, so to speak, de- 
pend on it they will trouble you afterwards by throw- 
ing out strong side branches; but once extracted 
from a one season's growth, no tree, I believe, has 
the power of renewing them a second time. But 
some of these days I shall relate some curious expe- 
riments on the subject; meantime, these suckers 
may be safely left attached to the mother stools for 
thi'ee years or more, for they will acquire more 
strength and come sooner into use that way than if 
taken off sooner. Anytime during the spring of the 
second season a ring of bai'k, about two inches wide, 
must be taken off the bottom of these suckers, and 
the lower down the better ; then, when these wounds 
are perfectly dry, and the upper edges of them begin 
to swell by the formation of new jwood, and not be- 
fore, you may earth up some good soil all over the 
old stool, till it is four or five inches abpve the ringed 
parts. Roots will immediately issue from the swel- 
lings of these rings, and so form you a tiee " on its 
own bottom." By the help of these roots and the 
connexion with the parent stock, very vigorous 
healthy young trees are foimed in less time and more 
handsomely than by any other process known to us; 
and in separating them from the stool, work your 
way to the ringed parts and cut through them with a 
small saw, and this you may do twelve months before 
you finally remove your new standard. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Calceolarias. — Thirty years have not elapsed 
since the first of these beautiful femiily of menopeta- 
lous (one-petaled) plants was introduced into tliis 
country from Chili and Peru, but the still more beau- 
tiful hybrids that have been raised from them during 
the last eighteen years are numberless. Still, for 



many purposes, such as flower beds, and for pots in 
windows, those originally iuti'oduced, and those 
slightly varying from the primitive stock, are truly 
valuable, as they possess the property of continuously 
blooming for six or seven months in the year, and 
with a little care would bloom all the season through. 
What, eitlicr in a bed or in large pots for vases or 
windows, can be more beautiful tlian the orange C, 
viscosnssima (so named from the clammy nature of 
the leaves), or some of its dwarfer progeny, when con- 
trasting with a bright scarlet or deep blue, or a vivid 
purple, or even, if it should happen to be its posses- 
sor's peculiar taste, fitting in with the paler yellow of 
the lately introduced, pretty C. avipl^xicauUi f An- 
other advantage of these first introduced shrubby va- 
rieties is, that they seem to retain witli us the natural 
hardiness they possessed when gi'owing upon the liill 
sides of Chili, where, though in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the tropics, they yet flourished in a tem- 
perate clime, from being elevated far above the level 
plains — protected on the east by the snow-capped 
Andes, and regaled from the west by the moist 
breezes wafted from tlie Pacific; while our more 
large, beautiful herbaceous, improved hybrids par- 
take, to a certain extent, of that tenderness and liar 
bility to injury which generally accompanies im- 
provement in tlie form and structure of the animal, 
and civilisation and social progress in the man. To 
counteract this tendency to degenerate, so far as ro- 
bustness of constitution is concerned, some men must 
be found strong-minded enough to break through 
the common practice of hybridising with the most 
improved forms, and make use of some of the old^ 
hardier species as one of the parents, being satisfied 
with the interesting and beautiful results of their 
labom*s ; their plants being hardier, though, perhaps, 
not quite reaching in si/e and form the florist's stan- 
dard of perfection. Wlien the proper season arrives 
we shall again direct attention to the subject, as few 
can have better opportunities for canning out the 
principles of hybridising than the general readers of 
The Cott-age Gabdeneb ; and, in the case before us, 
no easier means could be taken for obtaining a vast 
variety for beds or bordere. 

The word calceolaria is derived from calceolus, a 
little shoe, or sandal, and hence the whole family 
have been styled slipper-worts. The first introduced 
species might well have reminded a Chinese mandarin 
of tlie richly-clad, beautiful dumpy feet of his lady 
love ; and strange sensations they might have con- 
jured up in the minds of many of our ladies, and 
gentlemen too, who will have their boots made of a 
certain shape and size to please the eye, magnani- 
mously resolving that the feet shall be made to fit tlieir 
covering, let corns, bunions, deformities, and illness 
come as they may. But, laok-a-day, gardeners have 
so changed the appearance of tliese flower slippers — 
have resolved tliey shall be round as a circle, without 
even a notch in the circumference, and shall be as 
blown out as a bladder — tliat the only slippers tliese 
wondrous calccolai'ias can now-a-days be compared 
to ai*e those which we put upon a hoi*se's feet when 
we require his services to roll a carriage-road or a 
lawn. To such a quarter we have no notion that the 
devotees of fashion will come for shapes and pattenis, 
though, judging from tlie strange shapes of shoes for 
the last thirty years, there is no saying what tlie next 
new idea may be. Be tliat as it may, all honour, say 
we, to those who in any kind of slippers, whether 
leather or vegetable, can see beauty and elegance in 
true titUityy though far removed from the shape of 
fashion, and the standard form of florists, iina this 
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honour is justly due to the man, though I never heard 
even his name, who raised and preserved the Kentish 
Hero calceolaria, for though it would not be noticed 
by a fastidious florist, as it is narrow and longer 
shaped than any other of the shrubby varieties, and 
thus more slipper-like, yet the largeness of its brown 
orange-like flowers, the closeness of the opening of the 
corolla, the dwarf habit of the plant, the immense 
size when contrasted with all others of its spikes of 
flowers, if it be proper to call them so, and its con- 
tinuous blooming when grown in good soil, render it 
either for vase, bed, greenhouse, or window-sill, one of 
the showiest things we have met with for years. It 
takes longer time, and is shier to propagate, than any 
other calceolaria, shrubby or herbaceous, that has 
come under my care ; but, probably, it wants a little 
peculiar management. It was presented me by a 
kind neighbour last autumn, and as I was greatly 
taken with its appearance, I did not let it stand idle 
during the winter and spring ; and though my suc- 
cess in propagating it was far from meeting my 
expectations, it yet enabled me to send some of it 
north and south as freely as I had received it ; but 
several of the recipients have since written to say 
that they cannot get a cutting to strike. If this 
should meet the eye of the raiser of this hero, or of 
any other person who has succeeded in propagating 
it, with any thing like the ease of other shrubby cal- 
ceolaries — losses in which, either from the cuttings 
not rooting or damping ofl*, we never calculate upon 
— the statement of the peculiar mode of management 
will be acceptable to hundreds of its admirers. We 
have seen it several times this season, when there 
was nothing remarkable about; and, therefore, to 
show that we are not selfish, but are as ready to do a 
kind action as to expect one in return, we would say 
that, judging from our own pi*actice, this calceolaria 
will always be most beautiful when grown in a rich 
loamy soil. There will then be little growth so far 
as the woody matter of the plant is concerned, but 
the masses of bloom will be splendid. 

We would gladly have filled our paper to-day with 
jottings about the management of shrubby calceola- 
rias, did we not feel convinced that those correspond- 
ents who complain that they cannot keep their plants 
over the winter must have reference chiefly to those 
which are of a herbaceous nature, or are merely 
slightly shrubby. Now, we suppose sometliing must 
be said upon this, though it is rather a sore point 
with us just now, for though we have had gi'eat suc- 
cess for years in the management of these fine 
blotched and spotted varieties, we fear wo shall have 
a little trouble with them during the coming winter, 
as already the plants are all gone, with the exception 
of a few bits of cuttings inserted a few days ago, and 
these not so healthy as they ought to be. 

Before describing the method by which previous 
success was obtained, I will fii-st describe the cause of 
my present loss, as it may be useful as a warning, for 
if I succeed in preserving some favomite kinds it will 
bo at the expense of extra-codling them. Previously 
to the plants coming into full bloom, though reared 
from cuttings of the previous autumn, many were in 
12 and some in 16-inch pots, with large heads, quite 
free from insects, and tlie leaves green and luxm'iant, 
without which latter quality I always consider a cal- 
ceolaria a ricketty thing at best. They were then 
removed to a glass case close to the mansion, where 
the atmosphere is generally too dry to suit their na- 
ture, and where the usual methods for keeping insects 
at bay cannot be resorted to, but where they, never- 
theless, answer the purpose of decoration for a con- 



siderable time. They are removed thence by degi'ees, 
as soon as the least signs of unsightliness appear, 
and are placed behind a north wall. When all were 
got out they were examined, a plant or two of a sort 
kept, and, as the green-fly had commenced their 
ravages, they were put into a pit, to be well smoked 
and shaded. Unfortunately, the shading was blown 
off" in a very bright day, and was not noticed until the 
mischief was done, as the leaves — injured by the in- 
sects, sick with the smoke — were regularly done for by 
the sun, so much so that it is only a few days since 
that we could obtain a few gi-een bits as cuttings, the 
plants themselves being useless. Now, there were 
two errors here: the first, not properly fixing the 
shading ; and the second, not placing the plants under 
a north aspect. During the summer few plants are 
more impatient of full sunlight : setting the plants 
under a north wall, or planting them out in a well- 
drained north border, are the best positions for them, 
and, if not very bad with insects, a good syringing 
of cold water would send them a scampering. We 
have just pricked ofl* into pans some seedlings. 
Those who have plenty of room would have done 
that some time ago, by sowing in August instead of 
September. 

Now for the mode of management. I have tried 
various methods, — such as the repotting of the old 
plants, and dividing the larger ones, &c.; but that 
which has succeeded the best with me in producing 
healthy beautiful plants, was by raising them every 
autumn afresh from cuttinga I have inserted the 
cuttings round the sides of pots, well drained, and 
placed them under glass, or inserted them in small 
prepared beds imder hand-glasses ; but I have never 
been more successful than by the following method : 
At the foot of a north wall, a space of ground was 
levelled ; a layer of salt and lime was put down, to 
keep slugs and worms at a distance; over this a layer 
of coal-ashes, and then another of broken potsherds, 
over which was placed four inches of equal portions 
of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, with a little sand and 
charcoal-dust — all well broken, and the finest sifted 
out ; the coarse to go at the bottom, and the finer at 
the top — placed in width and length to suit the size 
and the number of the hand lights to be used; when 
these were put on, a good soaking of water was given. 
When settled, and a little dryish on the surface, from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch of silver sand was 
added, pressed smooth and firm, and the cuttings 
were taken ofl*, and inserted in the end of August or 
the beginning of September— choosing the points of 
the shoots, in preference to cuttings from the stem, 
as they make better plants — ^there never being any 
necessity for stopping these large fiowering calceola- 
rias, however large you may wish the plants to grow. 
Those who merely possess a cold pit for wintering 
them, should set about propagating them in the ear- 
lier part of August. After the cuttings are planted, 
a slight watering must bo given, to settle the sand 
and earth firmly about them; and after that, with 
the exception of a slight dust from the syringe over 
the foliage in fine days, and giving a little air in mild 
nights, they will require little more attention, until 
you take them up to pot them, some time in October. 

In potting we use small pots and light sandy soil, 
with a little leaf mould ; and, as the sun is now de- 
clining in strength, we place them in a pit with a south 
exposure, with shading at command, and we like to 
plunge the pots, at this time, in a medium free from 
worms and possessing a mild heat : the object being to 
fill thepots with roots as quickly as possible. The pit is 
kept close for a short time, but aii' must be given as 
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soon as the plants will stand it ; and to assist them 
doing so when in this young state a slight dusting 
froui tlie syringe may be given them on a bright day. 
I had better tell you wliat 1 mean by this dusting. 

Of uU syringes, Read's common garden one is the 
best, because it is tiie most simple and effectual. 
With every syringe is sent several end pieces, to screw 
ofl* and on at pleasure, pierced with holes, to resemble 
roses of a watering-pot, with different degrees of fine- 
ness ; and there is also one without small holes, but 
farnislied with a jet, like a garden engine. A fig for 
all the roses, the jet is the thing for me. By placing 
your thumb of Uio left hand upon the point of this 
jet, you will soon get into the knack of so regulating 
it, when you send down the piston with the right, 
that the stream of water, as it issues, may be as strong 
nearly as from a water engine, or may resemble tlie 
finest misty vapour. This last is what I call dust- 
ing, and every cottager may have it in his power to 
give it to his plants, if he only procures a tin or pew- 
ter syringe a little lai'ger than that used by school- 
boys. Well, the plants are shifted into lai'ger pots 
as soon as they require it, and plunged agaui ; not 
for the heat at the bottom this time, for that will be 
all gone, but for the double purpose of keeping the 
roots in a uniform temperature, and preventing the 
necessity of frequent watering during tbe dark days ; 
the object being to grow the plants slowly until the 
change in the day, and rapidly afterwards. At the 
third and subsequent pottings, the plants are set on 
boards, as the leaves by that time are generally suffi- 
cient by their shade to keep the roots moderately 
cool. Now, tliis treatment would not do at all in a 
cold pit, unless the season was very favourable. I 
have the command of a hot-water pipe whenever it is 
necessary, and by tliat means I can give my plants a 
moist atmosphere, and keep it in motion by plenty of 
air, which is the very life of calceolarias of the ten- 
derer kinds ; Just as a stagnant moist atmosphere is 
their ruin. I like the temperature to be from 40*" to 
45'' at night, though not particular in having it lower 
in cold weather, allowing it to rise five or ten degrees 
with sun heat The soil we use more rough at every 

Sotting, and towards the last use peat chai'coal and 
ried cow-dung rather liberally, in addition to the 
sandy loam; and water now and then witli weak 
manure water, smoking with tobacco at the slightest 
trace of fly. The treatment to be given in less favour- 
able circumstances will be again referred to. 

R. Fish. 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 
Fresh impobted Plants. — When boxes, or other 
packages of orchids arrive in this country, they are 
too often quite dead. Some that are aUve, have made 
roots and shoots during the passage, and these from 
close confinement are frequently half rotted. Others 
are alive, but dormant and almost dried up. Several 
inquiries having reached us, as to the proper treat- 
ment for newlv imported plants of tliis tribe, we have 
thought it right to give our experience on this parti- 
cular part of orchid culture thus early, that any of 
our readers who may be receiving parcels of them 
from foreign climes, may know what to do with them. 
We have frequently observed them destroyed by im- 
proper treatment, even when tliey have come in very 
fair condition. The first thing we do on receiving 
them, is to examine them closely, and all such as are 
certainly dead are thrown away at once. From all 
that are alive, we cut off all dead roots, dead shoots, 



and pseudo bulbs. In some instances a curious new 
plant may arrive with some part of the pseudo bulbs 
quite sound, and the rest in a decayed state. This 
apparently new plant it is desirable to start into 
gi'owth. In this case out away with a very sharp knife 
the decaving part, and amdy to the wound some 
powdered, chalk, this vail close up the pores and pre- 
vent further putrefaction. When these points are 
all well and duly performed, then comes the difficult 
question: '' What shall I do with them; shall I put 
them in pots or baskets, or on blocks of wood?" A 
good deal depends upon the kinds of orchids received, 
and the size of the masses. If SUmliopeas^ we place 
them upon a shallow trellis basket without any com- 
post just, as they are. Two or three years ago a large 
mass came into our possession; as soon as we received 
it all the dead roots were trimmed off, and the mass 
kept entire. In tliat state it was laid upon the shallow 
trellis basket, and hung up in the coolest part of tbe 
house, syringing it occasionally. It soon began to 
grow, and the following year flowered, and has ^own 
and flowered well ever since. Tliis summer it had 
nine of its gorgeous blossoms open at once ; it 
proved to be the finest of all the genus, viz. the dark 
variety of Stanhopea tigrina. All Lcclias and small 
masses of Cattleyaf with most kinds of Epidendntm 
and Darheria, we always jdace upon block, as soon 
as we receive them, without any thing else (such as 
moss or rough pieces of peat) whatever. We hang 
them up against a cool moss-covered wall, or in a 
shady place over a tank of water. They are syringed 
frequently, and we find they will grow sooner and 
preserve their roots longer on these naked logs, than 
in pots or baskets. 

In tliis way wo have succeeded well with that rare 
and beautiful plant Sophronilut grandiflora, and the 
equally elegant Barheria gpeclubUe. By this method 
we have frequently recovered sickly plants. A small 
plant of Cattleya Xabiata had been grown, or rather 
allowed to exist, in a mixture of turfy peat and char- 
coal in a pot for. three years. It put out roots an- 
nually, and made shoots, the latter becoming less 
every year, and Uie roots entirely perishing. In this 
state it came under our care ; it was taken out of the 
pot, all the dead roots cut clean away ; a nice oak 
block without bark was procured, six tinned tacks 
were driven in not quite up to the head three on each 
side, the plant placed between the rows and firmly 
tied down, or rather laced down with some copper 
wire. Now this plant having been accustomed to 
the moist heat of the orchid house, it was placed in 
the warmest part of it, and received its daily syring- 
ing with the rest of the plants. In a surprizingly 
short time it sent out new roots wliich immediately 
laid hold of tlie log, and in process of time, the new 
roots enabled the plant to send a much stronger shoot 
than it had done for ^ears previously. It was after- 
wards, when it had fairly recovered its health put into 
a pot upon the log, surrounded witli rough turfy peat 
in small lumps mixed with broken pots, and is now 
in a thriving condition. 

That fine orchid PhaUmopm amabilis which has 
been denominated veiy justly '* the Queen," has been 
lately received from the rhiUipine Islands in consider- 
able numbers. Those importations have rendered 
the price more moderate. This plant is also to be 
placed upon a naked log. It will not thrive in, or 
upon any tbing else. The roots will perish if covered 
at all. There are also three or four genera that 
require the same treatment as the last named. We 
allude to newly imported Aeridet, SaceolMunUf Van- 
das, and some AjigroBCums. 
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Fiusten all these, as soon as received, upou logs, 
with tin taoks and copper or metallic wire; place 
them in the warmest pai't of tlie house, with the 
Phakenopsu. If over a tank of waim water so much 
the better. It is a good practice, and we can recom- 
mend it, to dip the j[)lauts and logs frequently oyer 
liead in this tank. It seems to rofresli tliem greatly, 
and encourages the fresh ones to put out roots in a 
short time. In dividing shoots on any of the last- 
named species, we treat them in a similar manner, 
and invariably find them put out new roots sooner 
than by any other method. As soon as they have 
pushed forth a sufficient number of roots, we place 
them all (excepting the Phaloanopsis, whicli must 
always be grown on a log) in baskets made of round 
hazel rods, the size to correspond with the size of the 
plant These baskets are filled with rough sphag- 
num, a white moss found in wet boggy swamps. 
This moss must be used in a dried state : first cover 
the bottom of the basket, then place the plant in the 
centre, holding it above the level of the top of tlie 
basket; work the moss amongst the roota gently, 
until the basket is full, or a little raised above, closing 
the moss carefully to the plant ; then give a heavy 
watering from a syringe: this will level the moss, 
and close it too to the I'oots. The plants may then 
be hung up in the Indian house, and will require no 
fui*thcr care (excepting syringing freely in hot wea- 
ther) for a year. 

We have often been asked what is the best kind 
of wood to cut for logs to grow orchids upon. After 
repeated trials, we iiud none so good as tlie aoacia» 
commonly so called. Jt is the Robinia pseudo-acficia. 
This wood is firm, and has the desirable quality of 
not decaying so soon as most other kinds of wood. 
The next best is the oak. In all cases we strongly 
recommend the removal of the bark ; our objection 
to retaining it being Uiat it only serves as a hiding 
place for wood-lice, small snails, and other destruc- 
tive insects, besides retaining in winter too gioat a 
quantitv of moisture. The wood should be procui*ed 
a year before it is used, and thou the bai'k will come 
oil very easily. We except cork wood, which wo 
think very good when it can be procured readily for 
this purpose ; and the bark of cork suits the orchids 
well , and, unlike the others, does not rot so soon, and 
consequently has not the objection to its use of being 
a receptacle for veiinin. Tlio best wood for baskets is 
the rough-bai'ked common maple ; the brandies of 
this tree make the handsomest baskets, but as it is 
not so plentiful as the hazel, the latter is the sort we 
reoouimond. Some object to baskets of this descrip- 
tion on account of their soon perishing. This we 
consider no objection at all, but rather an advantage ; 
for as soon as the basket is decayed the plant has 
grown so large that it i-equires a now one, and the 
rotten sticks of which the old basket is made are 
more easily broke and removed than sounder ones. 

We shail iinuJly state which we put into pots when 
imported. We pot all such as appear from habit, 
and the soil adhering to their roots, to be tenestrial 
plants; draining them perfectly, and usiug turty 
loam and peat to pot them in. Epiphytes (dwellers 
upon trees) should, when in large massas, be potted, 
especially the larger growing kinds of Oattleya ; such, 
for instance, tts O. guttata, O. granulosa, and others of 
similar habits. Turfy peat, with the small fine soil 
knocked and sifted out of it, and mixed witli broken 
pots and bits of charcoal — the pots to be half filled 
witli di-ainagc — ^is a good preparation, liaise the 
compost two or three inches above the level of the 
pot rim, place the plant upou it, use hooked pegs 



and stoutish sticks to secure it in its place; eiye 
little watei*, even in summer, and none at all in 
winter, and you will find tbem suooeed to your great 
satisfaction. We intend to resume the iui*nituro of 
the orchid house next week. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Ranunculus. — Last week we mentioned that the 
beds for the prize winning kinds should be now in a 
state of preparation. Perhaps, some of our readers 
may be intending this next year, for the first time 
to attempt to grow a few first-rate kinds in a first- 
rate manner. It is for the instruction of such new 
candidates for floral honours that we write. 

Soil. — ^The soil the ranunculus will thrive in 
sliould be of a fine teztui^, easily broke and mode- 
rately light. It should fool soft to the hand, and have 
a little — but a little — sand amongst it. The best is 
generally found near to rivers. The fiat land in such 
a locality wiU be exactly such as we have described 
above. Let it be laid on a long lieap, not too thick, 
and turned over once a month for a year. It will 
then be in good condition for use. Remove the old 
soil away from tlie bed you intend for ranunculuses 
to the depth, if the situation is di-y, of fifteen inches ; if 
wet, ten inches will do. Put in a layer of very rotten 
cow dung two inches thick, tlien bring the soil, put 
in a layer of four inches, upon that put a layer of 
rotten hotbed dung one inch thick, and so proceed 
till the bed is full and raised two or three inches 
above the sm'face. Let the bed be edged with some- 
tiling (see the number in which these edgings are 
described), and do the same for this bed. Uoop it 
over to protect it from heavy rain, snows, and hail- 
stones. Turn it over, mixing the materials together 
weU ; only take care not to disturb the layer of cow 
dung at the bottom. Lot this turning ojperation be 
performed two or three times, at the intervals of 
three or four weeks between; finishing the last 
about the end of January, so as to allow the bed to 
settle by tlie planting time in February. 

T. Applebt. 



THE KITCIIEN-GAEDEN. 

Artichokes. — Protection must now be given to 
this vegetable ; and dry leaves, tern or mulch of any 
kind should be collected for i)laciug roimd and about 
the crowns of the artichokes, to tlie depth of eight or 
ten inches, and a thin layer of eaith from the alleys 
placed over the refuse to keep it close, and to prevent 
the wind scattering it abroad. 

Caudoons. — Bandage these with neat hay-bands 
when quite dry, and oaith up. On wet days prepare 
fresh bauds in readiness for futuro wants. 

CoLBWoivrs AND Cabbages. — Continue to put out 
these as long as any vacancies can be found for 
tliem, as they are sure to be found useful for some 
purposes, even if not reqidrod for table. 

Cauliflowers must also be well attended to. Pot 
and prick out in succession, keeping the plants close 
to the gloss. Let the soil be frequently stirred, and 
all decaying leaves bo cleared away. Sift dust amongst 
them occasionally, to keep tlie surface di-y. Those 
who have strong plants from tlie August sowings 
must not let them remain too long in a place with- 
out pricking, or they are likely to become too strong, 
and liable '' to button," as we term it, at tlio season 
when they should be growing in health and vigour. 
We have been veiy successful in Devonshire in pro- 
ducing fine cauliflowers in the month of April for 
many ycai-s past, by sowing quite at the ond of 
September and the bcgluuiug ul October. We meruly 
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place one frame for sowing on the bare ground, or 
fill up either the cucumber or the melon bed where 
it stands, with some of the old half decayed linings, 
leaves or refuse of any kind that may be tlien at 
hand, just to secure a gentle bottom heat. A few 
inches of soil is placed oyer this refuse, and it is 
allowed to remain a day or two, so that the warmth 
may rise, and the materials settle ; a little more soil 
will then be required to fill up level with the top of 
the frame. The seed is then sown, and beaten down 
with the back of the spade ; a little good earth inter- 
mixed with charred dust is then covei-ed over the 
seed, and the lights placed on until the youn^ plants 
begin to make their appearance, when air is immedi- 
ately given by propping up the lights slightly at first, 
but increasing gradually both back and ^nt, and as 
soon as the plants are fully up the lights are taken off 
entirely. The earth is surface-stin*ed as soon as 
possible, and a little dry charred material often sifted 
amongst them, to prevent mildew, or shanking, and 
to keep them in health and vigour. As soon as the 
plants can be handled they are pricked out on ano- 
ther well prepared bed close to tlie glass, or into thumb 
or small-sized pots, and plunged, keeping them well 
aired both night and day, and watermg them with 
tepid water when necessary ; as soon as required, we 
shift them into larger pots, never allowing tnem to get 
pot-bound, or to be still, and become stunted, as they 
would in that case be almost sure to button, or to 
form flower heads so small as to be useless. The 
beds, where the early celery has been taken up, are 
prepared by the application of a good dressing of 
manure, and the ground is well ti*enched, ready to 
receive the plants early in the year, when, taking a 
favourable opportunity in open weather, we turn out 
our cauliflower plants from under a hand-glass, where, 
if well attendea to afterwards, they will grow freely, 
and become strong enough to produce good and 
handsome heads of flower in the month of April — a 
very valuable acquisition at that season when the 
winter vegetables are almost exhausted, and the 
spring grown produce not very abundant. 

Parsnips.— When the ground is required for im- 
mediate trenching and cropping, the manure should 
be wheeled on to the ground, and the parsnips trenched 
out, leaving the bed formed either into sloping banks 
or ridges. If the gi-ound is not requii'ed imtil the 
spring, the parsnips will keep best in the ground 
where they have grown. 

YouNO Carrots and Radishes in Frames should 
be well aired, surface-stirred and thinned, and, if in- 
clined to become too long-legged, or to canker, sift 
very carefully a little dry dust amongst them ; and 
when water is required use it always in a tepid state. 

YocNo Cucumber Plants should have a very mo- 
derate heat applied, and a liberal portion of air. The 
heat should oe applied at the top, keeping it very 
moderate at the bottom. 

Lettuce Plants in Frames must also be well at- 
tended to with regard to liberal airing, surface-stir- 
ring and dredging, with dry dust. 

Mushroom Beds shoidd bo formed of dry materials, 
such as four or five barrowsfidl of horse droppings, 
which have been saved for the purpose, four or five 
barrowsfull of road sweepings, and four or five bar- 
rowsfull of dry husky dung from the stable diing- 
lieap. Let these be ail well turned over three or four 
times, to sweeten in some dry place. If the mixture 
should be found too diy to ferment suificiently, then 
sprinkle it with a little water at the time of its being 
turned over. Shake it and mix it well together, or, 
as gardeners say, *'give labour." The quantity of 



materials depends on the size of the beds required. 
The place where the beds are to be made should be 
dry at bottom. Tlie materials being in good condi- 
tion proceed to make up your bed as solid and firm 
as it can be beat togetner with the fork, whether in 
ridges or half ridges, or whatever shape may be 
thought most convenient. liCt the outside be beaten 
smooth and well with a shovel or spade. Then insert 
a stick to prove the temperature of the bed by. In 
about ten days after the bed has been made it will 
be fit for spatcning, if all has gone on well, and the 
heat be found about that of cows' milk, but if the 
heat be too great defer it for another week, and shake 
open the bed a little to let ofi* the rank heat. If too 
cold, add a little fresh materials, and work it up well 
together. Before putting in the spawn make Uio 
beds firm, smooth, and even; then open holes 
with the hand about an inch below the sui'face, and 
eight inches apart every way. Place in each hole a 
moderate sized lump or handful of bits, and cover it 
over again with the same dry materials of the bed If 
there is no fear of the bed being too hot, it may be co- 
vered over at the same time about an inch and half 
thick, with good turfy loam, rather dry and run through 
a sieve first. When all is regularly covered over, 
sprinkle the whole with water from a fine rose water- 
pot, and pat the whole surface down level, leaving it 
as smooth as a fresh plastered wall. I^t it remain 
to dry off', giving plenty of air to dry it off' the 
quicker. After this, the bed should have a nice co- 
vering of any thing like mouldy hay, such as tops 
and bottoms from the hay rick, or haybands untwisUnl, 
or the like. Cover up according to the heat of tlie 
beds. If you have any doubt whether it is too hot, 
let the covering be light. 

Routine Work. — ^Take up any nearly full-grown 
brocolis and lay them in deep, in eitlier east or west 
wall borders, pretty close together, turning the heads 
towards the north. Cover their stems well up with 
earth ; leave sufficient room to pass along between 
the brocoli and the wall, to prune your trees, &c. 
The earth might be forked up close under the wall, 
and a row of endive nearly or quite full-grown, might 
be let in with the dibble close under the wall. This 
endive planting should be done in a fine dry day. 
Shake off* the earth from the roots, and keep the 
hearts up close in planting, and put tlie plants as 
close as possible to each other, to make the best of 
the situation. A board might be rested on two 
bricks, between tree and tree, just above the endive, 
to throw off the wet in case of too much. Keep the 
earth stirred among the young growing tutmij) guar- 
terSf and see that the plants all stand singly, and at 
least eight inches from each other. Attend to the 
sea kale beds (see last week,) and asparagus beds too. 
Take up carrots and beet root in dry weather, get 
them in-door, but they may be packed away any 
rainy day. Do not stop to pack away when so much 
wants to be done other ways out-door in dry weather. 
Let the head, eye, and hand, work together, and 
plenty will be found to be done. 

James Barnes and W. 



MISCELLANEOUS UNFOEMATIOK 



ALLOTMENT GARDEN ING-^-November. 
In consequence of the fearfiil havoc sustained by 
the potato gi-owers through the disease, it behoves 
every one, but especially tlie cottager, to take extra- 
ordinary pains in securing the other root crops ; for, 
we need scarcely observe, there will be an extra de* 
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mand for them in consequence. We offered observa- 
tions, in our last allotment paper, on the keeping of 
store roots, and we need not now go over that ground 
again ; we would, however, impress on the cottager 
and others the propriety, not to say necessity, of get- 
ting all those things up and well secured by the se- 
cond week in November. Those who have them out 
later must be content to be regarded as either slug- 
gards in allotment work, or very ignorant of the cha- 
racter of those roots, or of what contributes to their 
long keeping properties. 

The carrot is, perhaps, the first to suffer ; the mere 
crown is very susceptible of injury from frost ; and 
for this to be frosted, or to be cut away, are two very 
very different affairs : the first will bring a rot, tlie 
latter will heal itself sound. Next to the carrot the 
mangold-wurtzel may be placed. These, too, are apt 
to receive much injury through the neck or collar, 
which spreads into a gangrene, or vegetable mortifi- 
cation, as in the carrot ; especially if the plants were 
sown a little too early, and are m what is termed a 
" bolting" state. The Swede turnip is by far the 
hardiest, so that, if any of the roots must be ne- 
glected, let it be these by all means. 

We have known farmers keep Swedes very well 
during ordinary winters, by cutting off root and top, 
and placing them close together (root end down- 
wards,) in a fold, or about the stack yard on the 
grass sward — the rough grass proving a sufficient 
protection. This course, however, we by no means 
recommend ; for how much easier is it to pile them 
up, and throw thatch and litter over them ! 

We would, for all these roots, select an elevated 
and thoroughly dry spot — shady if possible, and pile 
them up in a 2)yramidal shape, about four feet wide 
at bottom, and tapering up to four feet high ; and 
this done throw a slight thatching over them. The 
thatcliing may be fastened down in the most simple 
way; a pole or two and some pitohcord being the 
only requisites — or, indeed, brickbats or stones may 
do instead of the poles. In using the poles one must 
hang on esu^h side the stack or pyramid near the bot- 
tom, and parallel with the ground ; and from these, 
strings of pitchcord must be carried at about every 
two feet. The weight of the poles, stones, or bricks, 
will keep the pitchcord at full stretch, and this will 
secure the thatching and permit the ready escape of 
water. Dryness is the grand secret in store root 
keeping; every means should be taken to get them 
dry, and to keep them so. To accomplish tliis it is 
well to wait for a di-y windy day ; for the wind in 
November is a more powerful agent than the sun ; 
and to scrape or otherwise clear the roots of moist soil 
betimes in the morning, and through the aflernoon, 
to secure them in the heat, thatching those stacked 
before leaving the work. 

We have beeu speaking now of those grown to an 
extent somewhat beyond the allotment holder, who 
in general will keep most of his roots in a shed, out- 
house, or even in a nook in a cool kitchen, if room 
should offer ; at least his carrots may be so kept. 

The parmips, as before observed, may bo left in 
the ground, and trenched out as wanted. We again 
repeat that it is excellent policy to spread the manure 
intended for the next crop over the crowns, and in 
trenching them out at intervals the ground will be 
ready prepared for a spring crop. 

Routine Work. — ^AU these things being duly car- 
ried out, the next consideration is to get all the 
gi'ound possible dug deep and ridged, lielbre doing 
this, however, any draining considered necessary 
should be accomplistlied, and a scheme of cropping 



for the next year laid down. We have not room now 
to go into the subject of rotation of crops, but must 
waive it till our next paper ; in the meantime our 
readers will do well, we think, to consult the diagram 
scheme at p. 184 of the ciui'ent year. 

Cow AND Pig. — ^We now wish to offer a few obser- 
vations on the cow and the pig, for during the sum- 
mer our papers were necessarily filled with matters 
connected with the culture of crops necessary for 
these useful animals, ets well as for the household of 
the allotment holder. One of the first considerations 
connected with the well-being of the cow is thorough 
cleanliness : the cow is very nice in both her solid 
food and her drink. Who has not noticed the care 
with which she sucks, or rather filtere, water between 
her compressed lips? This doubtless serves a double 
purpose : it not only precludes the admission of ex- 
traneous matters — the spawn of water-aniraals, &c. 
— but also serves to raise the temperature of the 
fluid before received on the stomach. The latter at 
certain periods is by no means an immaterial proce- 
dure ; for there can be no doubt tliat below a certain 
point in regard of temperature the starving fluid 
would have a prejudicial action on the coats of the 
stomach. But, above all, how necessary is cleanli- 
ness in the stall or " boozy," as the Cheshire folks 
term it ; here a regular system of feeding and clean- 
sing out must be pursued, if continued success is to 
be looked for. One point we would insist on : never 
give the cow more food at any time than is really 
requisite merely because there is plenty, and to spare. 
This is foolish economy. Cows thus treated are apt 
to become saucy and over particular, and thoy will 
frequently blow over the food with their breath, and 
turn it about with their horns, until the food becomes 
quite tainted and dirtied, and then it is in great pait 
rejected. It is much better to give them a moderate 
quantity at once, and to attend them the ofteuer. 
Whatever refuse food is left in their feeding trough 
or manger should be carefully cleared out once a day 
at least, and given to the pigs. The best time for 
this proceeding is, we think, when the cow is turned 
out — ^if such be practised — ^in the morning. The 
shippon or cow-house being then swept clean, and 
the (loors, windows, or other apertures for ventilation, 
being set wide open, the place will become thoroughly 
sweetened by the evening. The cow's hide, too, must 
be kept clean, any clotted dirt cleaned away, and 
about once a week a good currying all over the body. 
Nature teaches the cow that filth must be dislodged, 
for scarcely a day passes but she will i-ub herself, if 
in health, against a tree or a post: however, in many 
little enclosures it must be remembered there is not 
a tree ; we would always then have a rough barked 
post in every cow pasture, and there is not a doubt 
of the cow making use of it. 

The proper mode of dieting a cow, also desoiTcs 
much consideration. At this time of the year much 
refuse vegetable matter comes to band, rather sud- 
denly ; such as tlie tops of mangold, Swedes, &c. Now, 
such given in too great a quantity, is apt to scour; 
if added to this a second cut of clover, vetches, or, 
indeed, the aftermath, are material of a liighly fer- 
mentative character, and all prejudicial when used 
in the extreme. We say, therefore, use them with 
moderation, it is better that some of the mangold or 
turnip tops waste, than throw the cow out of order. 
However, there is no occasion for waste ; the pigs 
will make away with it. Care therefore should be 
taken that the cow has a certain amount of dry food 
daily with the green meat. We shoidd say that not 
much more than a cwt. of green food can be given 
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daily, witli thorough safety ; the rest of the diet, of 
course, made out with hay, oat straw, &o. ; using a 
little linseed, if to spare, for this is a capital thing 
for a milking cow. One pound of linseed is considered 
hy good judges, as equivalent to nine or ten pounds 
of green food ; and one pound of good oat stmw 
p'puil to ahout thi^ee or four pounds. The following 
mode of giving linseed has hecn recommended by 
the knowing ones, viz: — lOlhs. of straw chaff soaked 
witli two gallons of water, in which lib. of linseed 
and a little salt has been boiled ; adding, if to spare, 
Mb. of bean meal to the mixture. Now these things 
are all very good, but it must not be forgotten, that 
a lib(>ral allowance of goo<l hay, is of itself sufficient 
to qualify or correct any acidity arising from tlie 
liberal use of green food. 

Wo may now advert to early spring food, which is 
a matter of considerable im|X)rtance. Of such we 
may name 170, Italian rye gritss, winter vetches, and 
the Thousand-headed cabbagtj— not forgetting even 
the gi-een or curled kale. Rye sown in September, 
will be lit for cutting in the middle of April, on fi\)e 
soil. Ttfilian rye grass, sown soon after harvest, will 
immediately succeed the rye; and winter vetches, 
sown in the course of October, will also come to hand 
very early in May. The Thousand-headed cabbage, 
about which we offered repeated advice through our 
allotment papers, is among the l>est tbiugs for the 
cottager with which we are acquainted. This is so 
hai'dy that it continues growing through the whole 
winter, at least at mild intervals. 

We must now turn to the pig, for this may in 
general be termed one of the main stays of the cot- 
tager. Here, again, cleanliness is as desirable as in 
the case of the cow, although some persons have 
fancied that because the pig's habits are naturally 
dirty cleanliness is averse to healtl). Those who 
judge thus should consider the vast difference that 
exists between this animal in a wild state and beneath 
the hand of man. In the former case it has liberty 
to make its bod or lair in a fresh place daily ; in the 
latter it is frequently compelled to lie on tho same 
bed with its accumulated filth for many days toge- 
ther, and that, too, in the confined space of a few 
feet. In the wild state, moreover, much of their 
ordure is cast when away from their lair altogether. 
Wo would advise cottagers, therefore, to make a |>oint 
of cleaning out their pig-stye twice a we(»k at least ; 
and once in a fortnight we woidd, afler cleaning, wash 
the whole down with water. The latter process would 
caiTy away a vast amount of impurities, and if a 
puddled hole was formed to receive it the contiuits 
would fonn a diluted liquid manure, which might at 
once be anplied to the cabbages, fruit-trees, &xi. At 
tliis perioa of the year most cottagers will have a pig 
in coui*se of feeding, for the principal portion of tiiis 
process should be contrived to fall in September and 
October. Swine, of course, are fed both better and 
cheaper at tliat period, for then it is that the greatest 
bulk of refuse meat comes to hand from the garden 
or allotment ; this, therefore, is an important peiiod 
with the pig feeder. We have during the last twenty- 
two years tried all sorts of diet, both of grain and 
vegetables, and we find it hard to give the prefei-ence 
in choosing between such excellent roots as the man- 
gold, tho Swede, the carrot, the parsnip, and the 
potato. Much dispute has existed as to the various 
meals — ^some preferring barley and others oat For 
our own part we prefer a mixture of any two or three 
to a single one, believing that such has a continual 
tendency to correct an^ extreme in the bowels, on 
the proper state of wluoh, like all other animals, so 



muoh depends. Amongei the roots we should select 
the potato as the most generally eligible, next we 

Slace the parsnip, tlien the mangold, and lastly the 
wede. Be it understood, however, that we would 
not attempt to force the culture of any one of these 
roots to the exclusion of tlie others on aooount of 
such preferenoe; they are all good, and we would 
rather follow up the culturo of those for which we 
found our soil best adapted, and those oousidered 
necessary as a rotation. 

Among the meals we place barley as first, next 
tho oats, and them the Indian corn meal, that is to 
say as to quality. Tliero is, however, another side 
to tliis argument. Kconomy of purohase is the priiBe 
consideration, and hero wo think the Indian corn 
meal the most economical. We purchased last win- 
ter at 20s i)er load of 240 lbs., but since that the 
great depression of the markets as to other grain 
ought to have reduced it very oonhiderably, for oats 
can now be bought for le.ss than throe shillings per 
bushel, and under such circumstauooH we should not 
be content to give more than fifteen shillings for this 
load of Indian com flour. A neighbour of ours used 
damaged rice last winter, at fourteen shillings per 
load, and speaks very highly indeed of it Anotlier 
consideration is the binding character of tliose meals, 
for when the pig is nearly fattened the diet is gene- 
rally made thicker with the meals, and we have 
known many a valuable pig of some twenty stones 
weight lost through the heating, and of course bind- 
ing, character of the food. There is loss danger, we 
think, from barley-meal thau any of the others in 
this respect Of course tho allotment holder who 
does not keep a cow will take care to ^atlier his 
mangold leaves, the Swede, &c., for his pig. If he 
has a store pig wo wotUd advise him to givo these 
materials chietly to it, for the fattening hog should 
have some good roots. 

We now conclude for this month, and in our next 
paper we will say somotliing about curing baeon, and 
other matters connected with cottage or allotment 

economy. 

BRITISH ORCHIDS. 

I WISH you would lend us your valuable aid in en- 
deavouring to bring these beautiful plants into more 
general oultivfUiou. I have been driving at it myself 
for years, and have induced about half a do/.en friends 
to make collections. Any i>er8on who is fund of 
flowei*s will grow a tropical orchid, let it bo ever so 
ugly or insignificant, whilst our own native gems are 
nearly wholly neglected. The lieauty of some of our 
native species is a great recommendation, and the de- 
lightful fragrance of others more than compensate 
for the little trouble there is in cultivating them. I 
fancy there is an idea abroad that they are very diffi- 
cult to manage. I found this the case when 1 first 
began to collect them many years ago, but I now 
manage them without any trouble. I plant most of 
them in a bod of strong loamy soil, and I always take 
care, if possible, when they are first moved, to have 
them dug up with a clod of the soil from their own 
habitat (birthplace). After once planting I never 
meddle with them, neither allowing the bed to bo 
forked up or stirred in any way to loosen the soil ; as 
I have ever found tliat, ii moddled with after once 
being planted, they generally die or do no more good. 
The roots have the utmost dislike to being touched. 
Some few I grow in pots, and others on a rockery, but 
those are very few. 

I collected in the neighbourhood of Matlock, in 
Derbyshire, a short time since, fine specimens of the 
following :— 
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Orchis bifolia 
„ pjramidalia 
t> maacuU 
„ ostulaUt 
„ militaris 
„ maculate 



Orchis hirciiMi(8atyrinm hirriaum) 
Gymnad«nia conopsea 
Ophry* moacifara 

,i apiferm 
EpipaetlB latifolia 
Lutera ovate 



There arc several very nice things in this way found 
in the south counties. If I knew a good botanist 
resident in any of them, I should certainly request 
him to be so good as to look for tlic following, which 
I consider real gems in their way, and to myself 
would be a great jirize: — 

Orchis fusca (Kent) 



Aeeras Anthropophora 
Ophijs arachnites 
araaifera 



>i 
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Epipactis grandlflora (Kent) 
enaifolia 
mbra 
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One of the most important things to be observed 
is the getting of them up from their native habitat. 
I have collected myself die greatest part of what I 
grow, and have always been very particular to take 
with mo a good spade, and have taken them up with 
a good clod of soil, so as not in any way to touch the 
root ; for I have ever found if the roots are meddled 
with, they seldom continue to thrive. The soil I use 
is the strongest best loam I can get. In planting, I 
am very particular to make the soil about them as 
firm as possible by pressing it well down, and mak- 
ing it as solid as possible. This boixler I never allow 
a fork, trowel, or spade, to come near, nor do I ever 
touch it afterwards in any way to lighten the soil ; if 
the soil is loosened, the plants will immediately be 
affected, and will soon lose their healthy ap})earanoe; 
they have the utmost dislike to be meddled with after 
being once planted in a garden. The Upipactis kUi- 
folia I grow rather differently, as I have always found 
it in loose gravelly, or stony, soil I, therefore, un- 
der this put a drainage or broken crocks, or stone, 
and mix with the soil a small quantity of brown bog 
soil, in lumps about one and a naif inch in diameter, 
and some broken stone. This plan answers well, and 
I have some plants which I have had for many years 
still doing well with me. 

When friends have sent me plants I have always 
given them directions how to take them up, and re- 
quested they would send me word the situation in 
which they were growing; and from the soil sent 
with them I always knew how to plant them. When- 
ever they have not strictly followed these directions, 
the plants have not done well, and have frequently 
died. There is one most beautiful variety wliioh 
grows in the wettest part of Ashton moss, which has 
hitherto mastered me ; it is a delicate wliite one with 
a yellow eve, and most deliciously scented; but I 
have now thought of a plan which I am sure will an- 
swer. I have mostly found it growing with its root« 
iu the sphagnum moss, with part of the fibres actually 
iu the water. This I will plant for the future in a 
broad mouthed pot, in a compost of bog and sphag- 
num, in a similar w^y to what I grow my exotio 
plants, and let it stand in a saucer of water, and I 
have no doubt of its doing well. In hot dry weather 
I always water them. 

With respect to shading them, the only sorts which 
at all require it are the following : these I have ever 
found growing the finest and flowering the best when 
shaded by trees :— 

Orchis bifolia I Listaria ovate 

Neotda nidusaTis I Epipactis latifolia 

Cypripedium cakeolns | Maiaus paludoaa 

This latter one should have some bog and sphagnum 
around its roots, and be well watered in hot dry 
weather. 



CTpripedium ealceolna 
ipeetabiJe 



If 



•• 



Cypripedimn pabesoena 



»> 



Tliese I grow in large pots in a similar compost to 
what I use for my tropical orchids, only that I break 
the bog smaller, and press it firmly about the roots. 
I nifver repot them unless I am absolutely obliged to 
do so, and I then take care^, if possible, not to touch 
or meddle in any way witli the roots. The following 
is a list of what I have been growing for years : — 

Occhis bifolia 

pynunidalis 

morio 

latifolia 

mascttla 

maculate 

albida 

hircina(Sat]rriamhircinuni) 
Gjmnadcnia conopsea 
Ophrys muscifcra 
„ apifera 

I have also a few from Scotland, the names to 
which I do not know at present. 

0. T. Dale, Longsighty near Manchester. 
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Neottia nidusavis 
Listoraa ovate 
(rymnadcnia viride 
Epipactis Latifolia 
Malaxis paladosa 
Henninlum monorchis 
Cypripedium calccolus 
apectabile 



tt 
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alba 



pubcsccns 
acaule 



MY FAEM-YABD. 

What a pleasing sight does this title present to our 
imagination : Uie sleek well-fed cattle ; the sow, with 
her litter around her, half-buried in the clean straw ; 
the chickens scratching about, trying to find the grain 
which has escaped the merciless strokes of the flail ; 
the ducks diving in the clear stream which runs at 
the bottom of the yard ; the turkevs strutting about, 
looking so consequential, as if they Inew tlicy were en- 
joying more than neighbour's faro ; the gmnea-fowls 
With their monotonous cries; and, to complete the 
picture, the noble peacock, porehed on the bough of 
the " old oak-tree," spreading his tail of many colours, 
and "looking down witli sooiiiful glances on the igno- 
minious group beneath." Is not this a pleasant, 
peaceful picUu^, worthy a place in every English 
person's imagination ? 1 am sure you agree witli me 
that it is ; and, although we cannot all be the owners 
of such a farm-yard, yet we may, one and all, have 
some of its inmates, and my object will be to give 
you a few hints and directions respecting them. I 
will begin with the one I consider of most import- 
ance to my readers. 

Tub Pio. — I hope by this time my cottage friends 
have purchased their's, and, as this is the time most 
people are putting their pigs up to fatten, I think I 
cannot do better than tell you what I consider, or 
rather, I should say, what 1 have found (for I have 
tried most plans,) the best method of feeding them ; 
therefore, I will at once conclude that you have a 
couple of pigs about six months old (tliey always fatten 
better in pairs), separated from your other pigs. Save 
for them the best of your wash, and, as you have now 
dug up all your potatoes, you have, of course, picked 
out tlio small ones for vour pig. l3o not give these 
to them raw, but boil them in a copper with slices of 
mangold-wurtzcl. When the potatoes are soft mash 
them up, sufficiently to break their skins, wliich will 
prevent the pigs wasting them. I^t this be their 
food for the first fortnight. You know the proverb, 
" Necessity is the motlier of invention," therefore, if 
you do not own a copper you will soon find something 
to answer the purpose, but, by all means, boil your 
potatoes. Also, if you have grown Swedes or cai-rots 
in your allotment gardens, you will, of course, give 
those to your pigs instead of the wurtzel. At tlie end 
of the fortnight you will see your pigs looking round 
and well. Then, instead of giving them barley-meal, 
try the system I follow, which is, finishing Uiem on 
whole oats : these you can buy, at the present time, 
for 2< OJ a bushel. One bushel a week you will find 
«ufiSloient (in addition to the potatoes, &o.) for the 
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sized pigs I haye supposed yon to have. If your pigs 
are a quick-feeding sort (and no others ought you to 
buy), you will find that in five weeks from the time 
you first began to feed them w»ell they will bo ready 
for the butcher. Give them the oats when Iheir trougli s 
are empty, so that they may swallow it dry. A little 
salt mixed with the potatoes sharpens their appetites. 
I have just now killed a pig fatted on this plan (with 
the addition of a little refuse milk from my dairy), 
and the pork is quite equal to any that has been 
fatted on barley meal, and at very much less expense. 
Some future day I will give you some recoipts for salt- 
ing the pork, for, however well your pig may have 
been fatted, the bacon will not be worth eating un- 
less it has been properly cured. 

PouLTRv. — According to my promise I now give 
you a few more hints as to the management of your 
poultry. I hope some few of my readers followed the 
advice I gave them last month ; if so, you have by 
this time a sufficient number of eggs to "sit your 
hen." I suppose your " first hen" will be a pullet, con- 
sequently she will not cover more than nine agga. 
Now, if you have had any luck, you have at least 18 
eggs. I can fancy I hoar you say, "What nice break- 
fasts the other nine will make." Not so fast, my 
voung friends ; remember — " Who dainties love, will 
beggars prove.** Try hard to sell your eggs. If there 
is a gentleman's house in your parish take them there, 
and I dare say the lady will give you (kl or Sd for 
them, if you tell her you are trj^ing the poultry plan 
from The Cottage Gardener. When once you have 
pocketed the money, put it carefully by, and next 
month I will tell you what to do with it. Now, to 
retm*n to the nine eggs, put them into an old hamper 
or behind a bundle of wood that will not be moved, 
and place your hen on them. Look carefully about 
to see if there are any rat holes ; if you find one, 
collect some broken glass and stop it up with that. 
I have had whole nests of eggs run off with by these 
mischievous creatures. There is also another enemy, 
a two-legged one, you must guard against — I mean a 
yoimg child. I do not know if I have not had more 
losses from a little child's fondness for watching and 
taking care (as she called it) of the hen, than I have 
from the four-legged enemy. Try and keep the hen 
quite undisturbed ; she will come off her nest wlien 
she requires food, but have it ready for her, so that 
she may not be long off the nest. Be careful always 
to have clean water for the poultry, and save all tlie 
ashes you can ; put them in a corner under the hedge ; 
you will soon see how pleased they are with them. 
Always have the place they roost in cleaned out once 
a week. Nothing thrives without cleanliness, and I 
dare say you remember the old saying, tliat ** Godli- 
ness and cleanliness are very neai-ly related to each 
other;" and, now, wishing you good luck, I will lay 
down my pen till next month. C. M. A. 

THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S CALENDAR. 

November. 
J7y Martin DoyU^ Antlior of " Hints to Small 

Farmers" ^c. 
The cottager who has a garden and yard ought to 
keep poultry ; the one will supply much food for them, 
and the other, besides affoming the necessary space 
and accommodation, will obviato occasions of dispute 
which often occur between neighbours when their 
cocks and hens break bounds and pay unwelcome 
visits. 

Fowls. — We begin with the most im])ortant. In 
Oi-cat Britain the rural cottager's stock of fowls has 
been limited to six hens and one cock, cither because 



his means do not permit him to keep a larger num- 
ber, or because his employer fears the depredations of 
his labourer's poultiy on his com fields, and therefore 
forbids him to keep more than a small number. From 
this cause the Scotch hind in particular is almost uni- 
versally lestnctcd to keep but six hens and one cock, 
and from this usual rule has ])robably arisen the 
common but mistaken notion, that the cock should 
not have more than half-a-dozen concubines, whereas 
by the laws of nature he might be indulged with a 
score of them, if he could prt'bcrve domestic order 
among so many. At tliis season dry and warm lodg- 
ings are very necessai-y for fowls. Their yard should 
be paved or covevc d with fine gravel or ashes, and if 
practicublo exposed to the sun. Fowls become mise- 
rable and ill in cold moist weather, il' they have not 
a dry and wmrm roosting place at night, and shelter 
by day. Pip, roup, dianhaja, rheumatism, and gout, 
are common effects of the influence of cold moisture 
upon their lungs. Therefore the rafter of a warm 
cottage, and a nook for laying near the chimney, 
aflbrds health and fecundity to tlie poor man's hen, 
which are not enjoyed in winter by the fowls of the 
richer one, who keeps his poultry in a cold outhouso. 
Warm food, too, causes hens to lay more frequently. 

But besides temperature, hens are much influenced 
in laying at this season by the period at which they 
liave moulted. Old fowls cast their feathers later in 
the season and more slowly than younger ones, and 
recommence the laying, which had been inteiTupted 
during the period of moulting (which occasions phy- 
sical (lerangement), later than hens which had moulted 
earlier. That the laying is chiefly stopped by the 
changes which take place in the constitution of the 
hen while she is casting her old feathers and pro- 
ducing new ones, appears from the fact that hens lay 
freely in Fel)ruai7 and March, wliich ai-e actually 
colder months than those of November and December. 
Hens that have moulted early in autumn will some- 
times be disposed to sit at the present season, in 
which case a brood may be reared for the Christmas 
markets, when chickens are worth from 78 to lUs a 
couple. 

We shall reserve our observations upon hatching 
until the spring — the usual season of hatching. Among 
the common barn-door fowls tJie Dorking breed holds 
perhaps the highest plnee. It is larger than the or- 
dinary sorts, and distinguished by having two toes 
behind: besides three in front. The body is reimd 
and plump, and the colour botli of the plumage and 
legs is frequently white. Tlie flesh is delicate, the 
hens are good layers, and their eggs, though some- 
what smaller than those of the Spanish and Poland 
breeds (which are also highly prized) are large. Al- 
though often entirely white yet they 
are more frequently dappled with 
gi-ey. The five toes, without count- 
ing the spur, however, is the chief 
distinctive character of this variety. 
It is tlie Oallus pentadaetylus of 
Temminch, and is also spoken of 
as the "five-toed" kind by two other naturalists, 
Butfon and Bechstein. Hundreds of years ago Aris- 
totle, Columella, and Pliny, mentioned a variety with 
a similar number of toes, and it is curious that they 
also were celebrated for being good layers. Our draw- 
ing gives the portraits of a pair of first-rate Dorkings. 

The flesh of fowls which roam about the poultiy 
yard, and feed on com with a natiu*al appetite, is as- 
suredly the best flavoured ; yet, since grossly heavy 
})oultry is in market demand, the cotttiger's family 
will find it beneficial, at this time of year, to cram 
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fowls. Fortius dfitostablopui-poBC amixtiiro of meal, 
inilk, and fat of any kioil la nci'ossnry, lii tlio course 
of tlireu weeks uhickBns miiy bn iviulorcd very fat, ami 
from a month to six wooUs regular cmimiiiiiK 's suf- 
flciuut tfl render any fowls beiully fiit. Ki'pliision from 
light aud society aid the progress of fiiltuiuij^', liy 
causing rontinilcd lethargy. 



Capons. — The loss sustained in flesh and weight by 
not rendering the male fowls capons is very great. 
The matter ia simple and easy, and the result of the 
process is. tliat the birds may bo soon increased in 
weight to SIbs. or even lOlba In former times capons 
were as common in England as they are now in 
France. Their llcsh is very tendiT and delicate. 

TuHKEYS. — In Ireland, wlicre (he climate is less 
favourable to the rearing of these birds than that 
of England, wliich are so tender in tlieir tirst stages 
of growth, though remarkably hardy when reared, 
large broods of turkeys oiv roared every year. Wliy 
ia not this bo in England, where they niight range 
over such extensive stubble ticlds in autiiiuti, and hn 
at all times aa cheaply maintabed as in Ireland? 
They require (until put up for high fattening) but com 
in the morning, if uioy have the privilege of seeking 
ffrubs and insects, and seeds, and green food in the 
fields. Tiu'keys may be fattened by cramming, to 
the weight of dfllbs. or liOIbs. ; but young birds of 
far loss weight ore much more delicately flavoured, 
especially if ted in the uatural way. Swedish Inmips 
boiled and mixed with bran will now assist in the 
keeping of turkeys, until they ore put «]> to fatten 
with barley meal and potatoes, or meal mixed with 

Jarsnips, Jerusalem artichokes, or Swedish turnips, 
oiled. It has been calealatod that two shillings' 
worth of meal and potatoes is enough for a mouth's 
supply of food for each bird, to fatten it to IKlhs. 
weight. 

Tlie most prevalent disease of full-grown turkeys is 
the pip, which forms a scab near the tip of the tongue, 
that must be taken off with the nail. Warmth, clean- 
liness, and nourishing food ore the beat remedies for 
tlie diseases of turkeys and fowls. Mr- Rioliardson's 
advice on this heaji is admirable. " When your 
poiiUiy ai-o sick, try to And out what ia the matter 
with them, and then leai-n what is best to do for them. 
If they are cold, warm them; if wet, dry them; if 
they do not digest their food, give them a different 
diet; if they have tlio opposite ailment from rain or 
cold, or too much relaxing food, givu them com," 

Docks and Gjjbse. — Those useful hardy birds aro 
troubled with few diseases. Wo have only to give 
them food enough. Ducks pick up snails and grubs 
in the garden, where they are often very useful, and 
both they and geese can be maintaiued and fattened 



with very little aid beyond that which garden rooti, 
eabbages, and lettuces, chopped up with hran, supply. 
Ducks are ao gluttonous, that tliey will fatten on any | 
ofliil ; but barley or oatmeal, with potatoes, is the i 
bcEt diet to prejiaro thcni for the table. 

Geese ahould bo fed for tha last three weeks on 
oats twice a day. and barley ormoal. with or without , 
potatoes, and milk once. The high-flavoured and ' 
enormously large liver of the goose, so prized in | 
Paris, is brought to that diseased and unnatural ' 
state by barbarities which shall not bo detailed hero. 
As a general rule, with regard to tennomy, iioullry 
shonld be quite fat before they, are killed— it is a't 
the oloae of the fattening jioriod that the food telh 
most. A lean bird, like a lean pig. will eat much 
more than when in good condition, and without ihoir- 
ing the feeding. The framework of bones Bhould 
be fully filled up, and covered with flesh and fat beforo 
the bird is killed, else there is loss susl^ned. 

THE REE-KREPERS CALENDAR.— Ndv. 

By J. H. Payne, Eiq.. Jntlior of " The Bee-Keeper' » 
Ouuk." ifa. 
Fekdino. — By this time hornets and wnaps will 
have finished their work of destruction and pillage, 
each liivo, therefore, must now be carefully examined 
and weighed, and should any be found having less 
than ]H or SO lbs, of honey, aupply them immedi- 
ately with a sufficient quantity to bring them np to 
Hi at weight 

Fi/wn-noARD. — Clean the floor-boaid of each hive 
by scraping it with a knife, and bnishing it after- 
wards with a dry brush, and see that each hive 
stands firmly on its pedestal, and is well defendetl 
against wet; and. for effecting this (especially during 
winter). I have upver yet found anything equal to 
the milk-pan, heavy and unsightly as it unquestion- 
ably is. I have seen eoi-ers of zinc used, but tlicy 
are too light, and frequently blown off" by the wind, 
and one night's heavy rain at this time of year will 
very nearly, if not quite, destroy one of the best 
stocks A gentleman of my ai'quaintince has had 
covers of cork made at a cost of 30a. each, and very 
elegant things they are. but, after about 14 months' 
trial, they are abandoned because they will not eficc- 
t«a1ly keep out wet. 

ENTaANCEs. — The entrances to the hives must 
now be narrowed so that only two or three bees can 
come out at the same time, for, at this season, mice 
are very likely to lodge themselves in the hives, and 
they aro very hurtful and destructive to the bees, for 
having once fairly Ini^d themselves in a hive, ita 
entire destruction will be effected by them in a few 
days. Mr, Iluiah relates an anecdote of having found 
a dead mouse in one of his hives. He eaya, " In the 
month of December, on inspecting my apiary, I per- 
ceived a hive to he in an unusual bustle, and the 
bees in great agitation. I was convinced that some 
accident had occurred in the interior of the hive, and 
I resolved toexamineit; to my great surprise, I found 
a dead mouse on the stand, and it was almost covered 
with propolis (bee-bread). I at first resolved to remove 
this nauaeous object, but on more mature reflection t 
was not willing to forego the opportimity of esperi- 
encingby actual observation one of the most profound 
acts of foresight and wisdom which can possibly be 
found in the works of the animal creation. What 
power is that which taught the bee the necessity of 
covering the dead mouse with a plaster? It might 
have been thought sufficient to kill it, that their pro- 
perty might be saved, and then leave it to waste away 
-- "■- process of putrefaction. But were 
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tViis process to be allowed to take place, the health 
and safety of the whole hive would be eudangered : 
to prevent, therefore, this occurrence, the body of the 
mouse is, as it were, embalmed in a case of propolis, 
and the object rots away without emitting any offen- 
sive o('oar." I have myself occasionally found a snail 
fastened to the floor-board in a similar manner. But 
a greater enemy to bees during the winter months 
tlian oven the mouse will bo found in that little ma- 
rauder, the blue titmouse ( P arm major oi LinnaBus), 
which may be said to stand foremost as their enemy. 
Mr. Purchase says, " she will cat ten or twelve bees 
at a time, and, bv-and-by, be ready for more. When 
she comes to the hive and iinds none, she knocks with 
her bill at the door, and, as soon as the bees come ont 
to inquire the cause, she catoheth first one and then 
anotlier, until her belly bo full." Tliis I have observed 
in an apiary of about twenty hives, in a village nigh 
to me, for the two last winters; the entrances of the 
hives by the end of the winter having the appearance 
of being gnawn by rats, which has all been done by 
these birds Shoot and trap them in the winter, and 
destroy their nests in breeding time. 

THE PHYSIO GARDEN. 

Ihi a Phygician. 

No. I. Introduction. 

In boyhood, when hope was young, and not a cloud 
appeared to shadow and to dark my future ; even 
then my delight was in the leafy woods, the green 
and laughing fields and the narrow devious lanes 
around my home. I loved, fancy led, to wander in 
the lonely valley, with its green hills and silvery 
stream, and to seek for fiowera and curious herbs. 
Gathered with eager curiosity, they were then a 
wonder and a mystenr to me, and it was a labour to 
unravel with the aid of my firat kind teacher, my 
now dear friend, their botanical characters, and to 
assign to each its own appropriate place in my juve- 
nile herbarium. That herbarium remains to me still, 
and tells me of my youthful dreams, of the aspirations 
of my prime ; alas ! it also tells of time mispent, 
talents misapplied, warnings neglected, and blessings 
despised. It speaks too in many a tone, which still 
lingers soft and sweet in my ear. Dear Anna ! the 
gowan you pulled and gave me blooming fresh on the 
banks of Spey is now, even now before me. Withered 
and decayed I love it still ; but where, alas, is that 
gay, that happy laughing throng, amidst whose glee 
and meriment that flower was in silence given ! I 
am grey and sinking into years, a fretful, peevish 
man ; you have other and far ofl* duties to peribrm, 
and of the many, there are few who have not passed 
into their dark and silent graves. 

But why look back? Tis only the unhappy do 
so, for there is no happiness without hope. Well, 
well, as life advanced destiny summoned me to 
sterner duties; and after the usual episode of an 
University life, I arrived at the " Summos Honores 
MedicinsD," (highest honours of medicine,) and be- 
came a member of that learned profession which mi- 
nisters more tlian any but one to human happiness, 
by relieving the physical sufferings incident to hu- 
manity. Years liave silently, advanced upon me; 
and now, after a happy dispensation of events, I have 
retired from the cares and anxieties of the profession ; 
and, as "the child is father of the man," the tastes 
and pleasures of my youth revive within me, and a 
garden is my chief delight. I occupy myself, how- 
ever, truly in culling simples, and in cultivating those 
familiar herbs which are known to relieve pain and 
sickness when judiciously administered^ and which 



may well be held as sacred, in the "brief, but simple 
annals of the po«r." It has been suggested by a 
German philosopher that there probably exists in the 
yet unknown virtues of some plants a specific remedy 
for the cure of every disease ; and the progress of 
science seems to justify the belief. The most effica- 
cious remedies are often those which are the most 
simple. I, therefore, cultivate the plants and herbs 
wliich thrive in every well-maniujcd cottage ground ; 
and I aim at culling simples, ana obtaining remedies 
that sliall assuage tho throbbing of the fovor-strioken 
brow ; allay the angifish which attends upon the sense 
of intolerable pain ; amd which shall restore health 
to the afflicted and the sorely tiried. 

My garden is of no gnat eictent ; some dozen no- 
tices wiFl probabty desciibe ttfe contents, and their 
applioations in disease and mokness; but yet it is 
abundantly usefol to my dd^Wtra. Nay, the vil- 
lage doctor himself aovMfthnes barrows from my beds, 
and, though somewhat jecdous about what he calls 
my unprofessional conduct, we are, upon the whole, 
mighty gftoA IHends ; for, to toW the truth, he some- 
what leans upon me. It is wonderful how much may 
be produced from a small plot of ground well ma- 
naged; but here I must premise that to cull simples, 
and to prepare and administer their products witii 
success, require both skill and experience. It is a 
task well suited to a physician like myself, who can 
afford to sit down under the tree of his old age, and 
devote himself to such a speciality. 

OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. S.) 

Autumn is advancing rapidly. The equinoctial 
gales are blowing down the apples and pears, and 
the heavy rains that accompany them are softening 
the earth, and soaking the fading leaves, so that 
every day the foliage looks richer and more brilliant, 
though mlling more tliickly on the ground. Autumn 
is a season of many tongues ; to whichever side we 
turn we see something that addresses us pow«*fiilly. 
Harvest — ^the riaii, merci^l, harvest is over, and the 
gleaning season too is passed ; but the fields are 
again in activity, and the slow tramp of the patient 
horses is enlivened by the ploughman's whistle as he 
labours in the rough furrow to guide the plough. 
What a deeply interesting sight is a stubble-field wiUi 
tiio plough turning up the dark moist soil, preparing 
it for the good seed, hereafter to bring forth ** some 
an hundred-fold, some sixty, some thirty." Wliat an 
affecting picture of the work of God in the heart of 
man — ^more hard to plough up than the hardest clay, 
and needing more the sharp teeth of the harrow than 
any weed-clioked soil our labourers ever till ! We 
rebel against repeated chastenings, we feel God's 
dealings with us, at times, to be harder than we can 
bear ; but when we watch closely the operations of 
the husbandman, and mark how much the land 
requires to be harrowed and cleaned, to return " seed 
to the sower, and bread to tiie eater," we shall cease 
to wonder at the things we suffer, and adore the 
patient persevering Hand that breaks up and culti- 
vates tiie stony ground of which our hearts are 
formed. Had not our I^rd wisely as well as gi*a- 
ciously taught His followers by the simple things of 
nature and the daily occurrences of life, we should 
lose perpetual instruction and profit; for thougli 
some of His exquisite allusions are to customs pecu- 
liar to the East, yet abundance belong to all countries 
and all people, and beautifully convey to the under- 
standing of the poorest man the rich meaning con- 
tained in every word our Lord and Master spoke. 
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Tlie applc-pfatlierinpf season is anivcd, and all tho 
cottngo ^(urdeiiors will Ijo l»!isy whoso ivrcs are in 
f»0(!(l l»e:n'ing; but ibis is not gcncmlly Lbc case, at 
least in my nciglibourbood, We bavo bad a sad 
falling oil in tliis most valuable fruit for tbo last 
tbreo seasons ; in tbo fii-st iustanoe, trees tliat never 
failed to bear an ample store of fruit never put fortb 
one blossom, and altbougli tbero bas since been 
abundance of beautiful bloom tbo fniit bas been vei-y 
scarce, and thh year tbe trees 1 speak of do not bear 
one applo. Previously to tbo first failure tbe winter 
bad been so extreme! v n)ild that it seemed to me, in 
my ignorance, as if tlie trees bad not enjoyed suffi- 
cient rest to form and expand tbeir beautifid blossoms 
wben spring retume<l; bowevcr lliis may be, tbe^ 
bavo never done well since, and tbe loss of tbe fhnt 
is really a serious one, and deprives botb ricb and 
poor of much enjoyment during tbo winter months. 
A])plea, wben put away for winter nse, should vcver 
be wiped dry alter they have sweated. Tliis 1 learnt 
from a vei-y intdligent man who bad been for some 
years a fruiterer in TiOndon ; he said it was a great 
mistake to remove the coating of moisture, which, 
by drying on the fnn't, tended rather to its preserva- 
tion tlian decay. We have for many years followed 
bis advice, and certainly mir apples have kept quite 
as nell, and we think even better, than when we care- 
fully wij)ed and dried them ; the wiping process is 
such a labour wbffre apples abound that it is a real 
benefit to escape it, even supposing apples only keep 
as well and not better than they did before, and this, 
I can undertake from my own experience to say, they 
do. They are a tndy valuable fruit in every way, 
and to the sick poor a few nicely baked are a real en- 
joyment, as they cool the parched li})S and quench the 
burning thii-st of many who liavo nothing beside 
tlieir bed but a cup of water, or what they call 
** bread-tea." Tlie rich are ollon little aware of the 
sufTerings and )>rivatious of tbe poor, and how much 
relief they might afford by wliat in their abundance 
they think nothing of A few baked apples, a jug of 
apple-water, or a pot of apple-jam, are u^5eful and 
grateful to tlioso who are sick and possess nothing. 
Apples likely to decay, or not in themselves good 
keepers, if ])ared and cored, and boiled down with 
ratlier less than their weight of brown sugar, make a 
pleasant jam for common use, and prevents the loss 
of so much fniit; apples sliced, without paring, into 
a large tea-pot, with a little sugar and lemon-peel, 
and then covered with boiling water, make a cooling 
and agreeable beverage for invalids ; and these are 
all made with little expense and trouble. Those who 
possess that excellent apple the Nonpareil, may make, 
in the simplest Mray, a delicious pn^serve, quite fitted 
for deserts : — pick out all the smallest of tbe ai>ples 
when they ai^e quite ripe ; rub them clean, but neither 
peel them or remove the stalks ; put a teacujiful of 
water into a stono jar, and then a layer of fruit; be- 
tween oveiy layer of fruit sprinkle ffood brown or 
white sugar rather thickly, and fill the jar in this 
way ; a few strips of lemon-neel should be added, 
according to the quantity of miit ; tie the jar down 
closely, and bake it till tbo apples aa-e soft. This is 
a delicate and excellent preserve, but it must be 
made with Nonpareils. To those who dare not ven- 
ture to eat uncooked apples T would recommend the 
Ribstone Pippin carefully baked; it is then harmless 
to tlio most delicate stomach, and excellent in itself; 
but to all but invalids that queen of apples must bo 
preferable in its own rich ripeness. 

The apple-troe is a native of the east It Is spoken 
of in the first great history of man as among those 



fruits that the T^ord declared by the prophet Joel 
should be destroyed l>y drought as a judgment upon 
the rebellious ])C<)pK\ Apj)le.s were very bi<;bly es- 
tt'omed indet.'d among thu llomans, and as luauy as 
20 kinds were cultivated in Itjdy about tbo beginning 
of the Christian era. The profit arising from tliesij 
highly valued trees was then so great that it gave 
rise to the invention of grafting, by which means 
many varieties were obtained, and some are spokrn 
of by the writers of that period as remarkable i'ov 
their fine qualities. England can only boast of 
possessing the wild crab as a native fi'uit, but it is 
the stock upon which most of our finest apples have 
been raised, and its blossoms add to the beauty of 
our wild and graceful edges in the oaily summer. 
Tbe llomans are supposed to have introduced the 
apple into this country, but its present name is 
derived from the Saxon word " aeppel." The Pi j) pin 
was not brought into England till the year ir)'.Tj, 
when it was fii-st planted by Leonard Marschal in 
felbe little village of rlumstead, in Sussex. Tbe Pippin 
is so called from tlw) small s{)Ot8, or pips, which gene- 
rally mark it. The cottage gardener may increase 
his stock of apple-trees by following the fashion of 
our brethren in far distant China, and thereby obtain 
fniit safely and very quickly too, which is a girut 
consideration. The Chinese strip a ring of bark Jrom 
a bearing bough, about an inch wide, and then put 
a Uiiok lump of very rich earth, mixed with cow-dung, 
round the wound, binding it fast to the branch with 
a i)iece of sacking; to keep it constantly moist they 
have an ingenious way of fixing a vessel of water 
above tbe ball of earth, with a small hole in it, so as 
to allow the water gently to drop constantly upon it ; 
but if this cannot bo contrived the ball may be fre- 
quently watei-ed by the hand, that it may never 
become dry. U'he roots strike out into the soil just 
above where the hark was stripped off. This o^iera- 
tiou must bo performed in tbe 8])ring, the branch 
sawn off and plante<l when tlie leaves fall, and the 
following year it will bear fruit. This is worth 
trying by those who may not have heard of this 
plan before ; but I believe it has been practised of 
late with very good success. I am sure that if cot- 
tagers cultivated these useful trees more than they 
do, and with some care, they would find them a source 
of profit as well as a household good ; and if they 
trained tliein as espaliers, tliey would beautify tbe 
little garden without injuring it by their slitvde. 

The anple-tree is peculiarly interesting to tbo 
Christian s heart, as being employed by the church 
of the Old Testament in tbo figurative language of 
the east, to describe tbe beauty and excellence of her 
Redeemer. A spreading apple-tree, loaded with its 
bright, delicious fruit, may bring strikingly before us 
that blessed " shadow " under which our souls may 
rest in peace and safety, and the sweetness and rich- 
ness of the Redeemer's love to all who will " taste 
and see that the liord is good." The orchard and 
the garden, the field and the wood, hill and valley, 
unite in sounding in our ears gi'eat and pi-ecious 
truths. Let us learn their expi'essive language, that 
we may understand the wonderful things tJiey say. 

COMPLEMENTARY COLOURS. 
Some of your readers may wish to discover tbo 
opposite or complementary colours, without subject- 
ing their eyes to the trial suggested in one of your 
leading articles some weeks back, and such readers 
may find the following plan useful : — Mark three 
equidistant points on a circle, and mark them seve- 
rally with the names of the thro© primary colours, i.e. 
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rod, blue, and yellow ; next to thorn place the colour 
which oacli neighbouring two make together, and you 
will havij the conijilomentary colour ojjposito to each 
other. J lie ])lan may bo camcd out through every 
variety of eolour and shade, and a comphao ehart 
fonncd by a rainbow ring c(Vrelully constructed on 
tlie j>rineiple. 




Sca-gTCCT« 



Thus, blue and orange are opposite or comple- 
mentary colours; scarlet and sea-green, and so on. 

Floranica. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

SfSYTiiNcninar anceps. — I see one of your correspond- 
ents has found Suj/rinchiufn ancej)8 or Bermudianum 
in a wild or natui*alized state in this country (Corfe 
Castle) . It was probably the former species, a specimen 
of which, found in Ireland in a thick wood, I sent to 
the Botanic Society of London in the year 1815. 
The discovery excited a good deal of interest at the 
time. 1 have not seen any works on English botany 
published since that date, I know not, therefore, 
whether the best authorities consider the plant a 
native of the British Isles or not. In connexion 
with the above, I may mention that Spiranthes au- 
tummdis grows in abundance on a grass plot in front 
of Antony House, the residence of W. H. Pole Carew, 
Esq., m my own parish. The account I sent you of 
the poUitoes in this locality was falsified, I regret to 
say, before you printed it. The murrain has made 
sad ravages, though far less than in former years. 
Mine were planted in March without manure. The 
produce has been small, but very free from disease. 
The sort is locally called " Snowdrop ;" it is lite- 
rally a ball of floiu*. Will you allow me to correct 
a decided ecdesiological en*or at p. 305. The rood- 
loft is a gallery over the Rood-screen, in the centre of 
which was erected the great rood or cross, usually, 
in later times, a crucifix, which was a fixed, and not, 
as you imply, a moveable, piece of furniture. Rood- 
lofts are very rare in England, having been mostly 
pulled down by the Puritans. — Rev. Henky L. Jen- 
NER, Merrifield, Torpoint. 

Scarlet Runners, Dahlias, Fumigating. — I 
should like to press upon your cottage readers, at 
tliis season of the yeai% the necessity of preserving 
the roots of their scarlet runner beans; the advan- 
tage I have reaped from this practice is astonishing. 
The plan I pursue is merely to cut them level with 
the eartli, when the frost has stopped their progress, 



and cover the roots with three inches of finely sifted 
eoal-ashes ; the conse(|uenee is, that they shoot forth 
early in npriug, and we gather a full fortnight before 
those grown in the ordinary manner from seed are 
in tlic market, and our produce is, at the least, four- 
fold. I would also strongly recommend the same 
plan in reference to dahlias, to all those who may 
not have lime or convenience for stoinng the tubers. 
I have tried it myself, and found it to answer admi- 
rably ; indeed, my dahlias of last yeiu* which under- 
went this treatment were infinitely superior to those 
I storcd in the usual manner last winter; 'tis tine I 
don't know what may bo the eti'ect on the dahlias if 
allowed to occupy the same spot for many consecu- 
tive seasons ; but our friend, Mr. licaton, will, per 
hai)s, give us a line J:ome day on that head, as stor- 
ing the tubers, luiloss one has a very diy cellar, and 
time to attend to drying and packing them, is really 
a very troublesome and hazardous affair, especially 
to amateurs, who can catch an hour only now and 
then. By-tho-by, whilst on the subject of economy 
of time by amateurs, I will, if you will kindly accord 
me a little more of your valuable space, just tell you 
my method of ''smoking" my yrcenhouse: for, nud- 
tifarious as my occupations are, and great as is the 
demand on my time, I am constantly studying how 
to peiionn the various little horti(jultui*al operations 
in the most efiicacious and effective manner. Mr. 
Fish, a short time since, kindly gave us veiy clear 
and specific directions for this o])eration, which I 
have tried again and again, but unsuccessfully ; 
therefore I conclude it is more suited to a large than 
small house ; as, at this season of the year, one fears 
to shut up much heat which would be emitted from 
his large pot of burning embers in a house so small 
as 8 feet by 10 feet, and 14 feet liigh; and embers suf- 
ficient to half fill an 8-inch not, I find are cold before 
one has time to place it and sti'cw the tobacco over; 
at least I found it so, notwithstanding I made eveiy 
preparation for di'aft, and in addition inserted a small 
gas pipe in the hole at the bottom of the pot, with 
its netner end out at the doorway, laying flat ou the 
ground, and blowing through it till I was black in 
the face and almost exhausted, with all the zeal of an 
enthusiastic amateur, quite in despair at the ravages 
made on his favourites by the invidious ** fly." Now, 
then, for the " operation." I procure, say half a 
pound of common tobacco, a sheet of brown pa])er, 
and I oz. of saltpetre ; the saltpeti-e I put into a pint 
of hot water, and soak the pa^er in the solution, 
sprinkling the tobacco well witli it at the same time; 
when paper and tobacco are thoroughly dry, I cut the 
paper into slips of two or three inches wide and about 
fourteen or sixteen inches long; along each piece 
of which I strew about half an ounce of tlie to- 
bacco, rolling it up diagonally, as a cigar is rolled, 
making it about eight inches long. I thus make 
about sixteen " cigars" with half a pound of tobacco, 
and when I find the enemy increase I take two of 
my " cigars," stick one into the earth on each side of 
my " house," light their tips, and away I go, certain 
that all will end well without watching, puffing, or 
dirt of any kind ; and tlie beauty of it is that it is 
done in a minute ; it requires no raking the kitchen 
fire out, no burning fingers and thumbs with the red 
hot flower-pot, nor indeed any nuisance whatever. 
A pot of earth is a capital thing to stick the " cigar " 
in when there ia no border in the house. I find it 
sufficient for my house, but of course a larger space 
requii-es more. It is necessary to keep the " cigars " 
perfectly dry. In conclusion, allow me to say that \ 
think an admirable thing might be made of it, if som^ 
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one would tako up the subject, and invent a *' grcon- 
liouso fumigating cigar." — W. S.vvage, Friary Cotr 
tuge, Winchester. 

LiLiuM Tjanoifoliitm Cultubk. — I some time ago 
sent you the proportions of the different ingrodionts 
of my compost for these lilies, wliich you approved of. 
I bloomed this year 14 bulbs, in pots 1:2 inches across 
on the top, tapering a little towards the bottom, and 
18 inches deep. Unless the pots are deep, there 
would be too little room for the earth, for there is 
much drainage required ; and, in order that the stem 
fibres may have nourishment, the apex of tlie bulb 
must not be nearer the top of the pot than 3 inches. 
Mr. Groom considers this arrangement as to the stem 
fibres is necessary for the flourishing of the plant. 
Indeed, I know it to be so. — Dianthus. 

Oleandeb Cuttinos. — I, some few weeks since, 
wrote to ask if you could tell me any way of striidng 
the eleander, so as to have it bloom in the spring. As 
you did not reply to my query, I concluded you were 
not able to do so, and now I have found tlie plan I 
named, and have pleasure in sending it you, if you 
think it would be worth inserting in your useful journal. 
During September and October prepare a quantity of 
two or three jointed cuttings by removing the lowest 
leaves, and making the peel of each, immediately 
under the joint, perfectly smooth. Place an inch 
layer of broken potsherds as drainage at the bottom 
of a pot six inches broad, upon that a coating of 
moss, then a compost consisting of one part reduced 
turfy loam and three parts of heath mould. Press 
this mixture firmly into the pot, water it, and make 
as many holes in it close around the side of the pot 
as there are cuttings; into each hole pour half an 
inch of writing sand ; set a cutting upon the sand in 
the liole BO deep as to be at least midway between 
joint and joint, then fill the holes witb sand, and 
cover the entire surface of the soil with a half inch 
layer of the same. Saturate the whole with water, 
and see that the cuttings be quite fixed and immova- 
able but witb some effort; upon this close contact 
of plant and soil depend much of the future success. 
The pot of cuttings may be kept in a heat of from 
60** to 56° during the winter, and many plants will 
be found perfectly rooted by spring. Among the 
cuttings taken from a full headed strong plant, there 
will, perhaps, be some that have the heaas of future 
bloom produced among the upper leaves. Young 
plants may thus be obtained to flower in April and 
May. — L. K. Lucas, Louth. 

[Many thanks. If the above is a Quotation, we 
should have liked the name of the work from which 
it is taken, that we might acknowledge it. Two 
things ai'B essential to the success of this experiment, 
viz., that the flower buds be perfectly formed before 
the cuttings are taken irom the parent plant, and 
that the heat during the spring does not exceed 60°. 
After all, the practice is more curious than useful. A 
cutting, or rather an oleander, with only "three 
joints" of wood and half a dozen flowers on slender 
footstalks, will not be much. It is needless to ob- 
serve that if the parent plant were subjected to the 
same heat during the whole period, superior flowera 
would be obtained as early, although this might de- 
range the future growth and bloom of the plant. 
The principle is the same as that recommended for 
making autumnal cuttings of the hydrangea. — ^Ed. 
C. G.] 
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r UBKAMiuMS (iu. JM. u.}. — zou avK " uoes tiaxTj Jiioore 
;ut back tho stems as well as cut off the leaves previoiuly 
his plants for the winter?" — llarr^ Moore does not cut 
ems of these till April, unless any of the tops damp, when 



We beg of all correspondents to address their letters to the 
Editor and not to the Departmental Writers; it saves time and 
trouble. 

FiLUEBTS NOT BxAttiNO (/. //. R.). — How cau WO possibly tell 
you the remedy without knowing the present treatment and what 
soil they grow upon ? 

ScAKLBT Gbkamiums (M. N. O.). — Tou avk "Does Harry Moore 
(see p. &) cut back 
to storing his 
back the stems' 

that is removed as soon as noticed. When the buds begin to push in 
April is the best time to cut them. 

Gladiolus Uoots still in Flowkk (Btuybody). — The gla- 
diolus will take no hurt for a month yet ; all the late ones may safely 
be left in the ground till the frost cuts down their leaves, then the^ 
are to be taken up, dried, and stored till the end of February. It 
is only the earlier glaidiolus and the dry bulbs from the seed shop that 
are planted or potted in October. 

PoTATOBS (IF. W.). — You ask us to recommend jou a change of 
seed, but we cannot aid you better than by saying cultivate the earliest 
ripening kinds ; Ash-leaved Kidneys and Rylott's Flour Ball cannot 
be excelled. Planting Walnut-leaved Kidnevs in autunm does not 
answer ; the plants are not so forward in production as if the seta are 
put in in February. 

WiNTBRING YABIOUS PLANTS (JHd). — YoU lUaSt nOt SOW Rho* 

datUhe mangiesii until next February. Zauehmeria cali/omiea, 
Weigelia roseot and Fortjfthia viridiasimaf will stand out of doors 
safely during the winter. Calandrinia umbelltUa seeds so freelv that 
you may leave it out, if on a rock work or very dry situation, and if it 
dies your seeds will soon replace it ; with us it lived in pots amonsst 
hardy idpines that were slightly protected by a hedge, and a few dry 
boughs thrown over them. Meumbryanihemuma will not stand out, 
except a few of the very woody ones, and thev onl^ in a mild winter 
and very dry soil. The Portugal [Laurel will thrive in any mode- 
rately fertile, light, well-drained soil. 

FauiT-TRBBS Failing, &c* (P. W.), — ^You must look to other 
remedies than pruning to restore your French crab. Pruning alone 
will not recover a tree out of condition, neither will it irreparably 
injure one in eondition. Perhaps your tree has penetrated an unge- 
nisi subsoil : search for, and cut through, any deep roots immediately, 
and apply six or eight inches of manure': on the surface, to encourage 
the upper roots. We fear your case of pears rotting, and dropping 
before perfect, is referable to a bad subsoil also.— For Carrot$, and 
similar root crops, trench and ridge your unpromising heavy soil now 
for amelioration by frost, turning in raw manure at the bottom. In 
March break it down, and endntvour to incorporate plenty of sand, 
fine coal ashes, &c., with it for a foot in deptn, adding a little yery 
old manure. As to the best mode of treating fresh aung, keep a 
heap of common soil or sand by your manure. Let your man make 
a point of levelling the heap once a month, — say the first Monday of 
each month, for "what is done at an^ time is done at no time;" 
then soil it over three or four inches thtck, and so repeat it. There 
is no occasion to cover daily ; we think that a fermentation is bene- 
ficifld, as to breaking down its texture, provided it does not rise higher 
than 80^. The trifling waste of gases at this pitch is, we think, com- 
pensated for by an uniform texture in the manure. There are more 
scientific plans, but this is a good off-hand one, and which all may 
practice! 

Wintbeino Vbbbbnas IN THBiB Bbd (W. H.}.— Wd have seen 
verbenas live out a hard winter in dry poor soil. Cut them down to 
within three inches of the ground ; scrape off a little of the surface 
sou between the plants, and lay an inch <rf rough cinder ashes all 
over the bed, without burying more of the plants than you can 
avoid, — charcoal dust for this purpose would answer better, — then 
stick a few dead apravs without leaves round the bed, and amongst 
the plants. If any thinff will save them, this treatment will. Pray 
let us hear in the spring now you succeeded. 

WiNTBEING the AeUM AND A0APANTBU8 (J. B. ^ C. B.). — In 
your parlour, where a fire i» kept, this is perfectly easy ; and they 
must DC watered regularly in such a comfortable place ; turn them 
out in the sun on mud days. 

Fuchsia Cobymbifloba (Ibid). — Cut down the green wood to 
where it is hard and brown, and winter it in a cellar or any outhouse 
where the frost does not reach it. If you wrsp a hayband all round 
it, that will secure it so far. 

Cacti (J^iVi).— These do better in good windows in winter than 
anv where else. Keep them dry till the turn of the season. 

if TETLB (J. h. B.).— We do not desrly comprehend the condition 
of your myrtle, which you say would be very handsome, did " its 
leaves, which are not the very broadest, not continue to look dark and 
drg." We consider your tub (18 inches in diameter,) quite large 
enough, and that, from being shifted into it last year, it would be 
more likelT to flower next season, if undisturbed. Prnnins of the 
roots womd only be useful if they were in bad order, or the plant 
sickly ; in which case you might find a smaller tub, instead of a larger 
one, advisable. Did vou sou the ball of the plant well before shift- 
ing it ? If the plant is in high health but has not flowered, instead of 
cutting the roots, to cause it to flower, we would prefer plaeing it in 
the full sun, so as to harden the wood thoroughly, and try it another 
season ; as a luge myrtle in a tub, and a frmt tree in the garden are 
not in an analagous eondition. The narroT-leaved varieties generally 
flower in the autumn, but seldom so freely or so beautifiilly as the 
broad-leaved kinds. 

Cambllia (A. JB.).— Tlie leaves of your ramfllias ewri though 
placed in the most shady part of the greenhouse. Supplied with 
abundance of air, and watored two or three times a week, if healthy, 
they will not require shade now { unless the pots are very full of roots, 
ana the buds swelling very fast, you give them water often enough. 
We think you must look to the umatiafactovj sttte of the roots, ud 
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the state of the driinige, for the evil of which tou complain. If »o, 
transfer the plantn, even now, to freah pots well drainea, and without 
injuring a fibre, remove the sour clogged toil, and replace with tandj 
loam and peat. 

CuaYiANTRBMUM CuTTiNGS (W»H. C). — Making cutting*, three 
weeks before the pth of October, is too late for obtaining good 
Unoming plants of chrysanthemums. The check given is apt to ren- 
der the flower buds abortive. Had you succeeded by great care in 
iireventing evaporation, you would have had after all onlv LiittpuiianM 
or your labour — though some people like them all the better on that 
account. The cuttings you made on the 6th Inst., will be apt to fail 
from the same cause. In both cases vou would have succeeded better 
by layering the points of the shoots in small pots, and severing from 
the parent plant when well-rooted. We are afraid we cannot get you 
out of your **fix^**wt the plants first struck, and showing no signs of 
bloom, will not be of any service to you this season ; but as you seem 
to have plenty of plants gprowing out of doors, and to wish to have 
the flowers late and fine, we would recommend you to take up some 
of the plants carefully, saving all the fibres, and gettinjf a good ball, 
and then plant them in light soil under glass, in a pit, Ac, water 
them well, shade and sjrringe the leaves frequently, and they will not 
greatly feel the removal. Some of the best might be potted, and 
treated in the same manner ; and though the the lower leaves would 
drop, the plants might yet do for standing by-and-by at the back of 
a greenhouse, where only the heads of bloom would oe seen. Next 
year tiAc off some cuttings in Blay, or make layers in August. 

Ma my Questions {A Ladp Subicriher/rom the begiiminf^).—l . We 
would not advise you to sow your West JnHia aeeds until February or 
March, and then take the aid of a hotbed, but do not be sanguine as 
to the quality of the plants you may obtain, nor yet of your abilitv to 
preserve them in your greenhouse the following winter. S. Your 
war-plnnt. we presume to be the Hoifn carfiosa, a beautiful thing, a 
native of Asia, named in honour of Thomas Hoy, who was gardener 
to the duke of Northumberland. It requires a warm greeniionse to 
keep it in good health. S. Get a stove, by all means, for your damp 
greenhmue^ if you have no means of heating it already, or which 
cannot be made effectual. Your grapes should have been ripe by 
this time. Their falling in such large pieeea may be more owing to 
damp rotting the footstalks, than to any thing of the mildew disease. 
Do not diut your doors and windows, as vou have been advised, but 
open them and get on a brisk fire, and that will dry the house, and 
promote the circulation of air. See what has been said by Mr. Fisher 
and others lately, on vines. 4. It Is not uncommon for the Pfrna 
Japonica to flower in the autumn. B. Violetn flowering now will 
bloom on in the spring, but, perhaps, not quite so abundantiy. S. The 
mildness of the climate in Cornwall, causes flowers to bloom earlier, 
than in the northern and inland counties. 7* When baiaamu are 
wanted early, It is usual to sow them in a hotbed. When that is 
not the obiect, they will come very well if sown in a greenhouse or 
(iven outside a window-sill. They ma^ be sown out of doors in May 
or June. Either your seed or your sowinr must have been at fault. 

WiNTBaiifO Lantan A caocBA (SttMcn'Aer). — ^This requires the 
warmest end of a greenhouse to winter in, and to be kept almost dry 
from November to March ; this will cause it to cast its leaves. As 
soon in the spring as its buds appear to swell prune it down close 
like a pelargonium. 

Olbandbb ANn Plvmbaoo Labpbnta (/Md).— These most not 
be kept quite dry but nearly so all the winter. 

Mabttria rBAQBAifa (/Md). — ^This is a weedy looking plant with 
very handsome large purplish flowers, well worth growing in a warm 
border. The seeds should be sown in February, in strong Irattom 
heat, in a cucumber bed. They are often very difficult to force into 
vegetation. 

Pumpkin Sbbd (/. JIf. Lee).— We have not may at present. Your 
other questions we will answer next week. 

Stobirg Applbb (X. X.). — Dried moss is better than either hay or 
sand for putdng between layers of apples ; hay gives them an un- 
pleasant taste, and sand so excludes the air uiat it prevents that 
proper fermentation going on upon which their good flavour depends. 
Hbbaclbum giqantxuii {An ArtUt). — The nurserymen adver- 
tising it are respectable men, and the plant is very large ; others may 
think it handsomer than we do. 

Flowbb Pots (DimUhtu). — We will see what we can do upon this 
subject. You are quite right in condemning the uncertain site 
meant by different writers when they mention 48s, &e. 

EifOBMOtis Cabbaob (O. Tafl), — You say you have "this year 
grown an Earlv York Cabbage that weighed 25lbs." We do not 
doubt this weight, but we do not think it was the variety yon name ; 
of the Drum-head variety they have been grown much larecr. Mr. 
Thoms, of the New Inn, Saltash, cut six, which weighea together 
337lhs. llie heaviest was fiilbs. 
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GREENHOUSE. 

Ai B, admit rather fireely in mild weather. Bulbb, such as hyacintha, 
tulips, narcissus, Ac., pot for spring flowering. Calcbolabiab, 
keep growing slowly, in an airy moist atmosphere ; seedlings, pot off, 
and prick into pans. Cambluab, finish setting in, and toe late 
ones may have their buds thinned if necessary. CiNBBAaiAB, en- 
courage the forwardest to grow in a moist, gentle heat ; keep these 
for spring and summer, just moving. Climbbbb, however be«itiful, 
cut back to give light to the other plants. CHBTBAnTHBiiUMa, 
remove Incipient shoots from the axils of the leaves, on the main 
shoots ; thin the buds where too thick ; enconrace with manure water ; 
and it not all in doors, have protection ready. Damp Staonant Aib 
avoid. FiBBB, light in frosty and foggy weather. Fubn acb b and 
Flubb clean out previously. Hbathb and Epacbibbb, keep in the 
airiest part. Gbbamivmb ob PsLABOOffiuMa, encourage the old 



plants with a good poaitkm. Nip anyhixwiaBt shoot, so aa to 
equalise the strength ; keep fireah potted ones just nsovina. Plaktb 
keep clear from dirt and insects, by washing and fumigation. Tbm- 
PBBATCBB, keep from 40° to 45** at night. Watbb every tihing very 
moderately, unless plants swelling their flower buds : for these use 
water warmer than the air of the hottse. Clbam pots, paths, stages ; 
tie, train, and fresh labd in bad weather. R. Pibb. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

AifBMONBB, plant for earliest bloom. Aubicdlab and Poltah- 
rnuBBa, put under shelter (see October). Bulboob Rootb, flnisli 
planting in dry weather i pot for lateat forcing, and for plunging in 
flower beds. he. Cabnation layers, finish planting and potting ; 
secure the pot one's from rains. Climb a aa or all soru, plant, prune, 
and train. Compobt, prepare and turn in dry weaUier. Dadliab, 
cut down after frost, and let the roots remain as long as it is nle ; 
when taken up dry them in open sheds, ftc, before storina, where 
frost and damp cannot reach them. Daaaa the beds and borders, 
and put mark sticks to bulbs and other roots, to guide you when dig- 
ging. EDOiMca, plant. Kvbbgbbknb. flnuh planting, b. Fibboub- 
BooTBD Plants, finish dividing and planting, b. Tobk over bor- 
ders, ftc. Gbass, cut very close the last time ( keep dear of leaves ; 
and roll. Gbavkl, weed and roll. Hbdobb, plant, clip, and clear 
at bottom. Hob and rake shrubberies, and bury the leaves, &c., be- 
tween the plants. Laybbino, perform generafly. Lbavxb, gather 
for compost, Ac. Mabvbl op Pbbu, take up and store like d^lias. 
MuLcn round trees and shrubs lately planted. Plant perennials 
and biennials (sec October). Plantino, perform generaHy. v Pot- 
TBD Plantb, for forcing, plunge in the earth of a well-sheltered 
border facing the sun. Pbunx shrubs and trees generally. Ra- 
nvncolubbs, plant for earliest bloom. Seedlings of them, in boxes. 
See., remove to a warm situation. Shbubb of all kinds plant, 
stake, and mulch. SucKKxa, from roses and other shrubs, sepa- 
rate and plant. TloainiAB, save from frost as long as possible; 
should not be dried till January or Febraary. Tvlipb, finish plant- 
ing, b. D. Bbaton. 

PLANT STOVE AND FORCING DEPARTMENT. 

Aib, admit as freely as the season allows. Babk-bbdb, renew or 
turn over, to keep up the reciuired bottom heat. Dbbss the borders 
by forking and raking, to keep a dry porous suifaoe. Fibb Hbat, 
by whatever means it may be distributed, must now be daily employed, 
to keep the temperature from 55° to 00°. Lbayxb, keep clean with 
sponge, ftc, and remove decayed ones. Pinaa require a dry tem- 
perature of 6o° to 65°. Pbotbct outside borders, in which forcing 
trees are planted, from rains and frost. Pbacd, prune ; wash with 
diluted ammonia- water from the |^- works before training. Pottbo 
flowering bulbs and other pfamts introduce. Tobacco pumiqatiom, 
employ, if insects appear. Vinbs, strip the old bark off, and cleu, 
aa the peach, before commencing to force ; begin with a day tempera- 
ture of 60°. Watbb (tepid), apply, with the syringe on clear days. 

D. Bbaton. 
ORCHARD. 

Planting of all kinds carry out. Stakb newly planted trees for 
fear of wind. MvLcn newly planted trees as soon as planted. PauN- 
iNG, eommeaee. Cubbantb and Ooobbbbbbibb, prune, b. Applbb, 

Erune, m. Plumb and CnBaaiBB, prune, e. Pbabb, prune, c. 
lABOB oBCHABO TBBS8, pruuc, c. Rabpbbbbibs, pruue and dress, 
e. FiGB, pull off all young fruit large as a horse-bean, b. ; protect 
from frost, m. Nbctabinbb and Apbicotb, dear awaj die remain- 
ing leaves from, m. Nailb and screws, draw out superfluous or 
rotten ones from all wall trees, m. Pick and prepare ditto for renail- 
ing. SocKBBB, dear away, m. Vinbb, prune, m. Espalibbb, 
prune, m. Mulbbbbibb, plant, b. Mbdlabb, plant, b. Rabp- 
bbbbibb, plant, m. Stbawbbbbibb, plant, b. Stonbb of fhiits, 
sow, b. Tbbnch or otherwise psepare ground for planting, b. 
Walnutb, plant, b. Fobk oat ground about fruit-treea, slightly b. 

R. Ebbinqton. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Abticbokbb, winter, drsss. AapABAOtTs-BBna, dress ; attend to 
that in forcing. Bbanb, plant, e. Bbbt (Red), dig up for storing ; 
leave, or plant out for seed. Cabbagbs, plant ; plant out for seed. 
Cabdoonb, earth up, b. Cabbots, dia up and store, b. ; leave or 
plant out for seed. Caoliplowbbb, pnck out, b. ; attend to under 
glasses, &c. Cblbbt, earth up. Colbwobts, plant. Composts, 

Prepare. Cucumbbbs, attend to in forcing. Dbain vacant ground. 
^tJNO, prepare for hotbeds. Sabthihg-vp, attend to. Endivb, 
blanch, &c. Gablic, plant, b. Hbkbabt, cleasn, &c. Hoaaa- 
BAOian, dig up and store. Hotbbdb, make for salading, &c. 
Jbbcsalbm Abtichokbb, dig up and store. Lbatbs, &c., con- 
tinually dear away. Lbttucbb, phmt in fnulies; attend to those 
advancmg. Mint, plant; force in hoibed. MusDaooM-BBoa, 
make ; attend to those in production. Onions, in store, look over ; 
(winter standing), thin ; plant for seed, b. ; (Potato), plant. Pabb- 
LBY, cut down, b. ; plant some in a frame for use in snowy weatlM^. 
PABaNiPS, dig up and store, b. ; leave or plant out for seed. Pbas, 
BOW, b. PoTATOBB, dig Up, b. RADfBiiBS, SOW, in hotbed. 
Sals APT, dig up and store. Savotb, plant for seed, b. Sgobbo- 
NBBA, dig up and store. Sbbdb, dress and store. Shallots, plant, 
b. Shall Salading, sow; sow in hotbed. Spinacb, Uiin, Sec. 
Thinning, attend to. Tbbnch, ridge, ftc, vacant ground. Wbbdb, 
destroy continually. 
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WKKKLY CALENDAR. 
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Weather near London 
in 1848. 
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All Saints. Hasel leafleu. 

All Souk. Mich. Term b. Botui.Soc. 

LUae leafleM. 

22 S. APT. Tkin. OooMbeny leaflcM. 

GfTHPOWD. Plot, lOOft. Skylark'amng 

Linn. & Hort. Soc. Meet. [ceMea. 

Hooded Crow arriTe*. 


T. 40—32. 
T. 54—33. 
T. 55— 32. 
T. 39—23. 
T. 47--39. 
T. 60—38. 

T. 46—^. 


E. 
N.W. 
S.W. 

N. 
S.W. 

w. 

N.W. 


Rain. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 


55 a. 6 
58 
59 

VII 
3 
5 
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32 a. 4 
30 
26 
26 
25 
23 

21 


53 a. 37 
fi 17 

7 6 

8 2 

9 7 

10 16 

11 28 
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17 
18 

19 
20 
31 


16 16 
16 16 
16 17 
16 16 

16 14 

16 12 

16 8 


305 
306 
307 
308 

309 

310 

311 



All Saints is a featml atill commemorated by onr Church, for 
the pvpoae of apeciaUy askinc power from above to enable us to imi. 
Ute them "in an virtuous and godly living/' but it is more noted on 
aiecattnt of ttie saperstitmia custxims still obaored on the night pr«. 
viously. This, or " All-hallow Even," is known in every rural dis- 
trict, and associated in each with some gfaoaUy legend and love charm. 
This is eapecially the case in Scotland, and there, in almost «^i y*h village, 

" Some merry, friendly, countra folks. 
Together do convene. 
To bum their niU, an* pou their stocks. 
An* hmd their Hallowe'en.** 

Nuta and apples form a portion of each entertainment at these meet- 
ings, and hence it has been surmised that some festival of Pomona, 
now that snauner stores are opened for appfoaching winter, ww 
celebrated on this day in the Roman period of our history, and of 
which these eatings of fruit are a reliqne. In many parts of Scotland 
fires on some rising ground were now kindled, and a solemnity kept 
as a fliankagiving for the in-gathering of the crops. 

All Souls is atill celebrated by Roman Catholics as a day of sup- 
plication for the release of departed spiriu out of the purgatory which 
they believe to cnat. Many customs are yet observed in secluded 
paru of England, that are now unmearang fragments of former 
solemnities. TTius, a peculiar cake, always three-cornered, and called 
SomoM iSoul-mmu) cake, was an invariable part of the eatables on 

Insbcts.— Even this gloomy month 
has its peculiar insect — the November 
Dagger moth. It is the Diumga JVo- 
vemnrin of some entomologists, and the 
Tinea fFoirembrit of others. The male, 
we believe, has not been described, but 



this festival, and still in rural districts girls go to the farm-houses, 
collecting contributions, and singing verses, among which is this 
doggerel :— 

"Soul! Soul I for a soul cake ; 
Pray you, good mistress, a soul cake.** 

MiTBonoLOGY or trb Wbbk. — The average hvl^^s^ temperature 
of these dajrs for the last twenty- two years is 54.6°, and the average 
lowest temperature 38. 1°. The highest point the diermometer reached 
on any one of the dajrs was on the 6th of November, 1834. when it 
rose to 63^. The greatest cold during the same period was on the 
4th in 1845, when it was as low as 22°. There were in thisperiod of 
the 22 years, 78 days on which rain fell, and 76 were fine, liie greats 
est quantity of rain which fell on any one day (we speak of the neigh- 
bourhood of London) was 1.02 inch. 

Natubal Pbknombna Indicatitb op Wbatbbe. — When raf» 
wash their faces, are sleepy and dull, the approach of rain is inti- 
mated. Yet other observers say that this animal foretels rain when 
irritable, restless, and playful. A cat turning her back to the fire is 
also said to intimate the coming of severe weather, but we rather 
think it tells that aueh weather has arrived, for in frosty dry air the 
fire scorehes more readily, and inconveniences the cat whose face is 
towards it. Cattle looking towards the sky, and expanding their 
nostrils as if inhaling some smell, intimates the approach of much 
rain. If they gambol about their pasture, it generally precedes a 
change of weather. 




the female, magnified, ia represented in 
our annexed woodcut. Her natural 
siie, both of body and eroanded wings, 
IS shewn by the cross fines beneath. 
The fore-wittga are pale brown, with 
white patches and undulating lines, and 
their surface. The edges of the wings 
found on the trunks of lime-treea near 
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with scales scattered over 
are black. This insect is 
London, in the cathedral 



Close at Winchester, and elsewhere. The caterpillar feeds upon the 
leaves of the lime, but we never heard of its appearing in numbers 
sufficiently numerous to be markedly injurious. 



Within the last few weeks we have seen it recom- 
mended, in a gardening periodical of the first autho- 
rity, to take up dahlia tubers as soon as the stems 
have been overtaken by the frost ; and the reason 
assigned for doing so is, that if the tubers are left 
after the tops have been cut down, the buds for the 
next season's growth are apt to push out into shoots I 
Practice, however, sustained by science also, demon- 
strates that this is a great error, as it is well known, 
to those who begin early in the winter to force the 
roots of any new or very scarce varieties, how reluc- 
tantly they will "break," or produce buds. More- 
over, many cottagers and amateurs leave their dahlias 
in the ground all the winter without ever experiencing 



this " break" after the tops are removed. We know 
that Mr. Turner, the celebrated florist at Slough, who 
generally nms away with the first prizes wherever he 
competes, recommends, like Mr. Beaton, that the 
tubers should remain in the ground a considerable 
time after the tops are cut off*, alleging as his reason 
that the longer they are in the ground the shorter their 
winter is — so to speak. Our own opinion coincides 
with that expressed by Mr. Beaton ; and the rule 
holds good as in all autumnal pruning. The buds 
for next season get more charged witli the juices or 
sap collected by the roots, and are, therefore, more 
able to make a vigorous start in the spring ; and, in 
the case of the dahlia buds, we make no doubt but, 
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in addition to this vigour in the bnds, it also assists 
materially to preserve the roots or tubers through a 
long winter, because they are more matiu-ed. All 
this is strictly in accordance with the best ascertained 
facts in vegetable physiology. We recommend to 
our readers, therefore, the advice of our coadjutor in- 
stead of that offered by our contemporary. 



As water is essential to germination, and only a 
certain quantity is required for its healthy progress, 
so is it by no means a matter of indifference what 
matter it holds in solution. Until germination has 
commenced, no liquid but water at common tempe- 
ratures will pass through the integuments of a seed. 
So soon as germination has commenced, this power 
to exclude foriegn fluids ceases, but the organs start- 
ing into activity, the radicle and the plumule, or 
young root and stem, are so delicate, that the weak- 
est saline solutions are too acrid and offensive for 
them. So utterly incapable are the infant roots of 
imbibing such solutions, that at first they are abso- 
lutely dependent themselves, for their very existence, 
upon the seed-leaves ; and if these be removed, the 
plant either makes no further advance, or alto- 
gether perishes. Many years since we tried various 
liquids, to facilitate the germination of seeds ; but, 
with the exception of those which promoted the de- 
composition of water, and the consequent more abun- 
dant evolution of oxygen, we found none of any effi- 
ciency. As to keeping the seeds in saline solutions 
imtil they germinated, we never, certainly, carried 
our experiments so far as that ; and shall be most 
astonished if any other effect than injury or death to 
the plant is the consequence. Such has been the 
result in the Horticultural Society's gardens, where 
the seeds of Lupinus Harttcegii were made to germi- 
nate in a weak solution of phosphate of ammonia. 

No liquid in which water does not preponderate 
will enable a seed moistened with it to germinate ; 
for we have treated broad beans, kidney beans, and 
peas with pure alcohol (spirit of wine), olive oil, 
alcohol and water, in equal proportions by measure, 
and with a solution of carbonate of ammonia, but in 
no instance did they germinate. 

It may be noted as a warning to those who employ 
steeps for seed, with the hope of promoting the vigour 
of the future plant, that they must keep the seed in 
those steeps a very few hours. In forty-eight hours, 
if the temperature be 60° or more, putrefaction com- 
mences, and germination is weakened, or entirely 
destroyed. 

M. Vogel, of Munich, has published an extended 
course of experiments upon this subject ; and they 
fully confirm our opinion, that salts, harmless when 
the plant is of robust and advanced growth, are fatal 
to it at the time of germination ; for he foimd that 
seeds germinate without injury in carbonate of lime 



(chalk), carbonate of strontian, litharge, red oxide of 
lead, phosphate of lead, bla<*k oxide of manganese, 
calomel, and cinnabar. That they germinate feebly 
in carbonate of magnesia, copper filings, sulphuret 
of antimony, red oxide of mercury, and aqueous solu- 
tion of iodine. Lastly, that they refused to germi- 
nate at all in carbonate of bary tes, hydrate of barytes, 
iodine pulverised and moistened, kermes mineral, 
golden sulphur of antimony, oxide of bismuth, ar- 
seniate of lead, and gi'een oxide of chromium. These 
are facts which explain the result of practice, that 
saline mauiu-es are generally injurious if applied 
with the seed, though they may be beneficial if ap- 
plied long before the seed time, or, subsequently, 
when the plants are of advanced growth. 

Nothing is so injurious to a germinating seed as 
great vicissitudes of temperature and moisture, or a 
lengthened exposure to excess of the latter ; in either 
case the awakening life of tlie seed is frequently en- 
tirely extinguished. Nothing is more dreaded by the 
maltster than a sudden check to his germinating bar- 
ley ; and, as a chill to the incubating Q^g effectually 
prevents the formation of a chick, so does a sudden 
degree of cold often destroy the sprouting seed. To 
preserve tlie seeds of our winter crops from such 
vicissitudes, they may be sown beneficially upon, and 
covered with a thin stratum of coal-ashes — ^these are 
an excellent drainage, as well as a good non-con- 
ductor of heat 

It affords a warning, too, to those who have to pack 
seeds for lengthened transport in tropical regions. 
They cannot be kept too dry — ^for heat alone will 
have no influence over their germination ; and they 
should, therefore, be put into small, open, canvass- 
bags, and suspended from the beams of the upper 
cabins, where a current of air will keep the seeds as 
free as possible from damp. Close packing in paper, 
in boxes, and in tin cases, stowed away in the hot 
hold of a ship, causes such a heating of the seeds, 
such an extrication of moisture from them, as is just 
enough to commence germination ; and which, only 
carried through its first stage, ceases, and then de- 
composition ensues, which effectually destroys the 
arousing vitality. 

Water being such an essential application to the 
seed as well as to the growing plant, it may be also 
observed that the source from whence it comes is by 
no means immaterial. The best for the gardener's 
ptu^ose is rain water, preserved in tanks sunk in the 
earth, and rendered tight by puddling or bricks, and 
Parker's cement. To keep these replenished, gutters 
should run round the eaves of eveiy structure in the 
garden, and communicate with these tanks. Every 
100 cubic inches of rain water contains more than 
four cubic inches of air, of which more than half are 
carbonic acid gas, and the remainder nitrogen and 
oxygen, in the proportion of 62 of the former to 38 of 
the last named. Liebig, from actual experiment on 
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a large scale, states that both rain and snow contain 
ammonia ; and if there be only one-fourth of a grain 
in each pint of water, the annual deposition from the 
atmosphere would be more than sufficient, on half an 
acre of ground, to give all the nitrogen contained in 
the vegetable albumen of 150 cwt. of beet root. Rain 
water also contains a peculiar organic substance, 
analogous to tlie extractive matter and gluten of 
plants, though differing from them chemically. To 
this substance Dr. Daubeny has given the name of 
Pijrrhina. Traces of salts and oxides have also been 
foimd in rain water; but compared with all other 
naturally produced, it is so pure, and so abounds 
with the gases beneficial to plants, that none other 
can equal it for their service. That obtained from 
ponds or springs invariably contains matters offen- 
sive or deleterious to plants. Those known as hard 
water, containing in excess salts of lime or magnesia, 
are invariably prejudicial, and pond water is scarcely 
less so. If it be stagnant and loaded with vegetable 
extract, it is even worse than hard spring water. 
These last named, if obliged to be employed to ten- 
der plants, should have a pint of the ammoniacal water 
of the gas-works mixed thoroughly with every 60 
allons, an hour or two before they are used. 



THE FfiUIT-GAEDEN. 

The Pine-apple. — No doubt some of our amateur 
friends attempt to cultivate this king of fruits, for ite 
culture has been so much simplified during the last 
seven years that those who can indulge in the luxury 
of a greenhouse can add that of a pinepit without 
any i'eav of increasing the labours of their establish- 
ment in any sensible degree. In former days the 
culture of pmes was considered a mighty affair ; so 
much shifting, tan-stirring, watering, leaf-sti*ipping, 
root-cutting, &c., &c., that a man who could go 
through all these processes, and produce what woi3d 
now bo considered half-starved fruit, was looked up 
to with a kind of veneration. 

It has been made perfectly manifest of late years 
that our worthy sires were spending a great part of 
their labours in vain, and that had they began by 
studying the habits of the pine in its native climes, 
instead of carrying out their plans by the delusive 
light of a few rulies, which haa attained the charac- 
ter of binding prescriptions, a reform in the culture 
of this fruit would have occurred at a much earlier 
period, and a vast amount of misspent labour spared. 
As in all other departments, there have been con- 
flicting systems or modes of pine-culture. This is 
quite right, for, by such means, the public is roused 
from a lethargy wliich might otherwise induce it to 
be too content with things as they are. This inter- 
mediate state of things leads necessarily to a recon- 
sideration of the whole question : principles are 
examined most keenly, and such must finally result 
in a settlement of the question on the most sound 
basis ; simplification, and, by consequence, economy, 
following closely in the wake. We cannot afford 
space to compare the principal existing systems ; suf- 
fice it, for the present, just to glance at them. Tliree 
stand prominent ; indeed, all others may be resolved 



into them, viz., the old pot-cultiu*e, the Hamiltonian, 
and the Meudon. In handling this subject with 
reference to gardening on a small scale, we feel in- 
duced to confine ourselves to the Hamiltonian, 

Whatever may be the merits of tl>e 2kIeudon 
plan, it is tolerably manifest that the Hamiltonian is 
the most economical, and this is suificieut to attract 
the notice of the small cultivator, for, in the course 
of our labours for The Cottage Gardener, we make 
it our constant aim so to economise and simplify 
mattei*s (hitherto treated in too mysterious a way), 
as to bring all these luxuries witiiin the reach of 
thousands, so that every one who can atFord to keep 
a gardener constantly may have gooil pines, grapes, 
and all the et -ceteras which constitute a first-rate 
dessert. 

Mr. Hamilton was the first to render manifest that 
greatest of absurdities tlie disrooting system ; a mode 
which had, doubtless, crept into vogue through bad 
systems of potting, together with a total ignorance 
of the mechanical, texture of soils. In former days 
most of the stock of pines not in a fruiting state 
were turned out of their pots in February, and the 
chief of their roots cut away ; and nobody thought 
of assigning a reason, except, as was generally urged, 
the soil had become sodden. But why did they sulier 
the soil to become sodden? By tliis foolish proce- 
dure some three montlis at least were totally lost, 
and besides this the plants received a severe check, 
which was found to be pr^udicial ultimately to the 
fruit's size. 

Again, no person previously to Mr. Hamilton 
showed the exceedingly great importance of preserv- 
ing every healthy leaf entire and unmutilated ; and 
that such being the case, any mode of culture which 
involved a frequent shifting or removal of the plants 
must, of course, be radically wrong ; inasmuch as 
such processes cannot be carried out without much 
damage to the leaves. Bottom heat, too, Mr. Hamil- 
ton showed had been used by far too freely, and that 
such unwarrantable amounts had been di'awn into 
practice by the various checks the pine had been 
subjected to, by which the vital actions had become 
so much checked that unnecessary stimuli had to be 
resorted to. Hence, what some other cultivators 
were trying to accomplish by high stimulants, he 
easily accomplished by means of a strictly conserva- 
tive system of root management; by which it became 
manifest that if the pine could but get hold of any 
absorbent material, and keep hold, immolested, a 
much more moderate amount of bottom heat would 
suffice, as also much less trouble in watering. 

Thus far, then, Mr. Hamilton's main features of 
culture; of which having been repeatedly an eye- 
witness, and of his great success, we bear testimony 
with a liigh degree of pleasure. His little book on 
pines should be closely examined by all who would 
appreciate his system ; and had this treatise been a 
little more perspicuous in its arrangement, and had 
a little more taste been exorcised in its phraseology, 
we have no doubt its circulation would have been 
very considerable; but these trifles should by no 
means prejudice the system. 

We may now turn to the objects of the amateur in 
pine culture, and hero we would call on every oue about 
to enter the lists, to consider well beforehand the ob- 
ject in view ; because, to gi-ow pines for exhibition, 
and for mere domestic consumption, are two very dif- 
ferent things, as to the economical bearing of the 
matter. Very few famiUes require a pine for the dessert 
to be more than three pounds in weight, and this at 
five shillings tlie pound is a somewhat costly aflah'. 
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Now, if one of those thumping exhibition fruits, of 
some eight or ten pounds weight, presents itself on 
company days, what is to be done? A pine worth a 
couple of sovereigns has to be sacrificed, when a ten 
shilling one would amply suffice. This, then, we would 
urge is a great sacrifice, for an object of a very imcer- 
tain character. We submit that a plant on the Hamil- 
tonian system, with two or three fruits upon it, each 
weigliing as much as three pounds, is by far better 
adapted for general purposes thau a single plant with 
one fruit only equal in weight to the whole three Hamil- 
toniaus. We very much fear that oiu* great exhibitions 
have driven many of these things beyond the bounds of 
convenience and economy. We are not quite assured, 
nevertheless, that tlie single i)lant system produces 
much larger fniit than the Hamiltonians : we have 
heai-d Mr. Hamilton repeatCiUy affirm that he found 
those plants with three suckers, all in fruit at ouce, 
but in difterent stages (it may be), produce each fmit 
just as largo and as perfect as though only one had 
been produced. This may seem, at fiist sight, a 
paradox ; but when it is considered that each sucker 
has its own individual trunk, and system of leaves 
complete, the marvel will cease ; and it will appear 
tolerably plain, as Mr. Hamilton always assertecT, that 
tlie pine derives a gi-eat portion of its food from the 
atmosphere ; and that the gi'eat secret of culture is 
rapid growth without a check, by which means the 
greatest amount of the most efficient foliage is pro- 
duced in the least possible time ; and we entertain 
little doubt, from the known habits of the pine 
in its native habitats, that leaves developed with 
rapidity and freedom possess much higher elabo- 
rating powers than those stunted plants. We do 
think, therefore, that the amateur who desires to have 
a well-swelled but moderate-sized pine, and that fre- 
quently, will do well to adopt the Hamiltonian system 
without hesitation. In doing so, he can, as Mr. 
Hamilton does, grow liis cucumbers in the same 
house all the year round : indeed, with a house pro- 
perly planned, a tank chamber beneath the bed, and 
abundant provision for heat, and, above all, atmo- 
spheric moisture, he need never plant a cucumber 
elsewhere: such a house would supply the family 
winter and summer, and herein is no small economy 
and simplification of business. It should be borne 
iji mind also by the amateur, that his surplus pines, 
provided he can manage to have them whilst FarUa- 
ment is sitting, especially during April and May, will 
realise vei-y high prices, which will go far towards 
paying the expenses of their culture— such pines 
generally fetcliing six or seven shillings per pound. 
The Loudon commercial gai-dener grows the Queen 
pine principally for such purposes, and they are, as it 
were, forced, or the early pines of the season. We 
have long thought, however, that tlie culture of the 
" Black Jamaica," or, as some will persist in calling it, 
the "Montserraf* (altliough the real MontseiTat is 
quite another thing and much inferior), would be far 
more eligible done on the retarding instead of the 
hurrying principle. This pine has the excellent pro- 
l)erty of caiTying high flavour at all seasons; besides 
wJiich it will bear retarding, perhaps, longer than any 
other of the family. Thus the Jamaica " rising" or 
" showing " ii'uit in a good light house, during the 
month of August, would be full-swelled by the end of 
October; and, with a moderate winter temperature, 
would remain sound and uncoloured until tlie fol- 
lowing March, when it would begin to turn colour. 
Those ripe at that period might be retarded for two 
or tliree weeks in order to realise the high prices be- 
fore alluded to. 



Winter Management. — We may, in concluding 
these observations, be perniitted to off»r a lilile pntc- 
tical advioe to those who already grow pines — advice 
bearing on a winter's course of management. It will 
now be absolutely necessary to renew those bottom 
heats of fermentmg materials which have passed on 
for many weeks without such renewal. No bottom 
heat, winter or summer, should ever be permitted to 
descend below 70°. If we must endeavour to give 
an idea of the bottom-heats adapted to the seasons, 
we would say, let the summer pitch range from 75^ 
to 85°, and the winter's fixim 70^ to 7&'. Of course, 
the temperatures of the intermediate quarters should 
be intermediate also. There are those who talk of 
" brisk" bottom-heat, but we strongly advise our ama- 
teur friends to have nothing to do with such danger- 
ous procedures; we would say, remember that capital 
pines have been grown in bottom-heats not exceed- 
ing 75°, so that tins " briskness" is, after all, not the 
chief agent in good pine-cultm'e. 

Those who can avail themselves of tree leaves, 
fresh irom the trees, cannot do better than renew 
their beds with them ; and if there is no time for 
them to ferment as they ought to do, they will do 
well to mix nearly one half of the freshest leaves of 
the former autumn with the new ones; this will 
)>romote a wholesome moisture in the atmosphei-e, 
and enable the operator to tread them firm in the 
act of filling the pits, which treading is a very neces- 
sary proceeding. 

In newly-dressed beds or pits for the winter, do 
not plunge the pots their fiUl depth by any means, 
only one half at first ; in a fortnight's time, the true 
character of the fermenting mass may be ascertained, 
and, if *' below par," why it is easy to thrust a little 
fresh tan between the pots. Pines swelling, or in 
course of ripening, should be allowed 5° more of 
both bottom and atmospheric heat than mere suc- 
cession pines ; the amount of heat necessary to do 
justice to the rij)ening process would "draw" and 
weaken the succession plants. 

We come now to atmospheric warmth, and this 
will, of necessity, be far more fluctuating than the 
ground heat ; indeed, nature teaches us it should be 
so. Such vicissitudes, stopping short of actual abuse, 
are of more importance in our comparatively dark 
northern climes, in the culture of tropical fruits, tlian 
many persons imagine. They serve to keep the 
tissue, or fabric, of the plant solidified ; tliis woiUd 
otherwise become somewhat flaccid, or, what garden- 
ers term, " drawn." 

We must, however, endeavour to convey an idea 
to the uninitiated. From 70° to 00° in summer, and 
from t^y to 05° in winter, may be stated as about 
the mark. This is latitude enough for anything, 
and the amateur may follow this, observing that the 
depression of the thermometer ought to beai* a strict 
relation to the amoimt of light, whether night or 
day, for this is the way nature, our great instructress, 
proceeds in the afiair. Of course, as with the bot- 
tom-heat, 80 also here ; the intermediate seasons will 
be of intermediate temperatui-e. A reasonable amount 
of atmospheric moisture must be provided by moist- 
ening the walls, floors, &c., if no special provision 
exists ; the syringe must be used with much caution 
from now until next February, taking care that it 
never be applied whilst any water remains in the 
sockets or hearts of the pines. Another sound piece 
of advice is — use fire-heat cautiously, and as a neces- 
saiy evil, if we may so term it. R. Ebiungton. 
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THE FLOWEE-GARDEN. 

Standard Evebgreen and other Shrubs. — In con- 
tinuation of the subject about making standards out of 
old laurel bushes and other shrubs, I see I did not 
lay stress enough on the importance of having the 
old bushes cut before Christmas, and rather in No- 
vember, if convenient. The second season after I 
began tliese experiments I was sadly put out, and lost 
a whole season, as well as a dozen fine Portugal lau- 
rels, by cutting them down to the gi-ound in April, 
which is a good time for general pruning them, and, 
as I then thought, a good time to cut thom close to 
the ground also ; but it is not so. It is true the 
stools will shoot out profusely enough, but not so vi- 
gorously as to form clean st«ms the first year, with- 
out a constant pnining-in of the side branches 
through the growing season, and even then they would 
look knotty for a long time. Whereas, by cutting 
them late in the autumn, strong succulent shoots 
will rise as straight as ramrods, and as smooth as a 
gun-barrel. I was also thwarted about the time of 
ringing the bottoms, to facilitate the emission of 
roots. Ringing must be done at, or a little after, 
midsummer ; for, if you ring them any time in April 
or Miy, and cover the cut parts, a communication is 
soon formed by a new layer of bark. It was on a 
large stool of tlie lilac, with thirteen strong suckers, 
and another of the common privett with nine suckers, 
that I first discovered that spring ringing lias little 
influence in arresting the circulation, and I was ra- 
ther siurprised at the fact ; but so it was, and, as the 
whole went through my own hands, I could not be 
mistaken. On referring to such authorities as I then ' 
could lay my hands on, I discovered nothing relating 
to this early ringing, and as to the theory of the 
practice I need not speculate now. 

Standard lilacs, including the Persian lilac, are 
very handsome when you can have them without the 
wilderness of suckers which they are so prone to send 
forth, and they are the easiest of all to make, except 
the snowball bearing Ouddcr rose, which will make 
the most handsome of standards imaginable, and, in 
good soil, an old plant cut down will throw up 
suckers seven or eight feet high, with hardly a side 
branch. This and tlio common lilac often throw iip 
suckers, without the old j)Iants being cut down, suln- 
ciently long to make these standards, but unless they 
are well disbudded, and rings of bark cut out as 
above, you can never divest them of their natural 
way of producing suckers. The common syringa 
( Phihidelphus coranariusj is another deciduous, 
rambling slirub, as prone to give forth suckers as the 
lilac, but, treated as standards, they make beautifiU 
little trees, and the troublesome habit of producing a 
host of suckers is got rid of. Tliey make elegant little 
trees, like standard roses, for forcing, in the spring. 
There are two others of this genus which ought to bo 
in every shrubbery, whether as standards or huge 
bushes ; tlicir names are the Wartcd and the Broad- 
leaved Philadelphus. These three flower early in 
summer, and there is another species of them that 
docs not flower till July, and on that account is valu- 
able, besides that it is a very handsome shrub ; the 
name is Gordonianus — after Mr. Gordon, one of the 
Horticultural Society's gardeners, who is tlie most 
knowing gardener we have among trees and shrubs. 
In tlieir natural way of growing, these shnibs are 
little better than a raspberry bush ; indeed they are 
more troublesome than ornamental that way, but 
train them into standards, and one could hardly be- 
lieve how nice they look. 

AmongBt other things I had a handBome round- 



headed standard of the old-fashioned Fly honeymchU 
in bloom last May, and two smart yoimg gardeners 
mistook it for the new Weigela rosea, and wondered 
how it had grown so strong during the short time 
since its introduction. Now, of all the weedy things 
in the world, this honeysuckle is the queen or king, 
when allowed to stole and ramble about after its own 
fashion. Therefore, if handsome manageable plants 
can be formed out of such materials, surely it is bet- 
ter to have a good selection of them than to have 
one's grass-plots and shrubberies stufled with laurels 
and halfa-dozon other common things. 

The common berberry makes a handsome standard, 
but how seldom is it tried that way, being only al- 
lowed to make a thicket of scrambling suckers — chok- 
ing up the shrubbery like other plants of the same 
habit. Yet when reared up on a clean straight st<?m, 
five or six feet high, it forms a very interesting Iktlo 
tree, and while in fniit particularly so. There is an- 
otlier form of it called the Asiatic berberry, which, if 
possible, is a still more interesting little tree, with 
bunches of purple berries in the autumn. The 
Horticultural Society of London have distributed 
this berberry industriously all over the country of 
late years, and they recommend it for underwood in 
plantations, to shelter and feed game, for which use 
it is very well adapted, and no poaclier could force 
his way through a thicket of it, for it spreads from 
the roots as much as the common black-thoni. There 
is one more berbeny called Arudata, a brittle-leaved 
berbeiTy, which, I thhik, would answer well as a 
standard, thougli T have not seen it grown tliat way. 

Tlio old Oorckorus Japonicus, witli double yellow 
flowers, which may bo scon in every old garden in tlio 
country, growing after the manner of the raspberry, 
would make a singularly beautiful standard if tlie 
stem did not rise above four or five feet high. The 
long slender branches first grow perpendicularly, and 
then bend over gracefully, like plumes of feathers, 
and, when in full blossom, the weight of the flowers 
weigh down the branches till their points nearly 
sweep the ground. There is a variety of thifi with 
single flowers, which was introduced about a dozen or 
fifteen yeara since. When Do Candollo saw this 
single form of our plant, ho at once perceived that it 
did not belong to the genus Oorchortis, and he named 
it Ke/ria, after Mr. Ker, a botanist who collected 
plants for the Kew Gardens ; the fashionable name, 
therefore, is Kerria Japonica. 

The genus Spinea furnishes a host of plants, which 
produce suckers in such niunbers as to destroy oa(^h 
other. I never tried them, nor saw them tned by 
others, as low standards, but I am quite satisfied a 
great reformation could bo made in their culture by 
getting rid of their suckers, and rearing them on sin- 
gle stems from two to live feet high, according to the 
growth. SpircBa Lindleyana, treated as a low stand- 
ard, would form one of the handsomest plants that 
one could place out on the grass, and when not in 
flower might bo mistaken for a new sumach tree. I 
am now rearing a batch of seedlings of it for this pur- 
pose ; they were sent to Sir W. Middleton by Lord 
Hardinge from the north of India, along with many 
curious things from that quarter, including a peach 
tree with small narrow leaves, as much like those of 
a small willow as possible, and if it should turn out 
to bo a good fruit, as I expect it will, it will bo some- 
thing for my friend, Mr. Errington, to talk about 
some day. 

Speaking of Indian shrubs, where could you find a 
better subject for a handsome standard than the 
"Beautiful Leycestoria" of Dr. Wallich— a soft- 
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wooded shrub, which caused a good deal of heart- 
burning in this country a few years since, having not 
proved what it was at fii-st reported to be, and is al- 
ready almost neglected. It is also one of tlie '* ne'er- 
do-wells," if allowed its own way of growth, but ele- 
vate its handsome foliage, and its jiendant clusters of 
flowers and fruit on a clean stem six feet high, and, 
my word for it, you will create a sensation in your 
neighbourhood. It has no English name, but com- 
memorates that of William Leycester, formerly chief 
judge at the Bengal Presidency. 

But enough; a book might be written on the sub- 
ject, and not exhaust it. These examples ai'e taken 
from the most common shrubbery plants — the most 
difiicult subjects to deal with in any other way, and 
the least elegant in their modes of growth, when 
allowed to take their natural turn. Although 1 
would strongly recommend this way of managing 
such plants, it is more for the purpose of getthig rid 
of their propensity for throwing up a wilderness of 
suckers than for torturing their heads into globular 
fonns, like those of standai*d roses. Indeed, I would 
rather let them take their natural way of grov»th, 
merely preventing any large limbs or shoots being 
formed to derange the balance of tlieii* growtli ; and 
this is easily effected by stopping over-luximant 
growths occasionally, and by pruning the shoots in 
winter according to then- size and strength — that is, 
the very short branches to be only a little sliortcned 
— the middle-sized ones to have one-half or tsvo- 
thirds of tlieir length cut off, and tlie small si)ray 
either cut out entirely, or cut in to a few eyes, accord- 
ing to their position, and not allowing any to cross each 
other. This, of course, would bo modihed according 
to the way they produced tlicir flowere after their head 
was properly set off. What would our gooseberry 
and cui-rant bushes be if they were allowed their na- 
tural way of growth ? Their suckers would spring up 
as profusely as those of the lilac, and their fruit would 
be comparatively useless. It is mucli the same with 
many of our ornamental shiiibs ; their flowers are in 
many cases only an apology for what they might be 
under a better system. We find no difhculty in form- 
ing our fruit bushes without suckers, and with clean 
sti'aight stems, and we prune their heads in different 
ways accordingly as they best flower and fruit, and that 
is all that I claim for our ordinary shiiibs, which, as 
at present seen, are living examples of our negligence 
and bad gardening. Standard bushes were made 
with gi-eat industry by our ancestors, and the thing 
is as old as the hills, but in those days tliey pruned 
and cli^Jped them into all kinds of fantastic shapes, 
which is altogether foreign to our present taste. All 
that is original in this plan is the certain way of get- 
ting rid of their contending suckers and side branches 
at once and for ever from the collai* of the plant up- 
ward to the head. Let the bole be of any length 
whatever, if it is prepared after the manner I de- 
scribed in my last letter. You may cut oft' the head 
tun yeai*s hence, and I shall engage for it that the 
whole stem will die back inch by inch, without the 
power of forming a single adventitious bud. Plants 
like the lilac, which are natm'ally stolouiferous, that 
is, having the power of gi'owing shoots from the main 
roots, would, no doubt, produce suckers from these 
roots under such a severe trial, but certainly not one 
li'om any part of the stem itself. The thing is a na- 
tural impossibility, and yet, to t^is moment, it has 
escaped the observations of vegetable physiologists. 
Indeed, a ticklish question, which hinges on this very 
point, has been in agitation in all parts of Euroj)o 
those fourteen yeai's back, and uotwithstauding uU 



the natural pliilosophy tliat could be borne down on 
the subject, the solution is as much in the dark now 
as it was at the commencement. I allude to the ori- 
gin of the, so called, purple labumima, which is now, 
by common assent, releiTcd to cross impregnation, but 
I am as satisfied as I am of my own existence that 
this tree has not been brought into existence by that 
means, but that the key to unravel the mystery is to 
be found in the tiiie origin of buds, or rather in man's 
].ower to facilitate, or totally to prevent, the produc- 
tion of latent or adventitious buds. 

D. Beatos. 



GKEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Cat.ceoi.aiitab. — As I mentioned last week, the best 
place for gi'owing all the tender large flowering hor- 
ba(;eous kinds during the winter is a dxy pit, sup])lied 
with a hot-wattu* pipe or fire-flue, or any other means 
by which a dry heat can bo communicated at plea- 
sure. As the calceolai'ia, liowever, dearly loves a 
moist atmosphere, this can be easily communicated, 
when much artificial heat is wanted in veiy cold 
weather, by setting pans of zinc bedded uiwn the 
pipes or flue, to be supplied witli water, so that the 
more heat you use the gi-eater will be the quantity of 
moisture evaporated, 1 have said " bedded," because 
without this a body of air will intervene between the 
bottom of the pan and the heating medium, and thus 
the water in the pan will be less heated, and conse- 
quently less evaporation will take place from it. In 
the ease of the flue, this bedding may be done with 
mortar. In the case of tlie pipe, the bottom of the 
pan sliould be made concave, in a semicircular form, 
to clasj) the pipe, and then let it be fixed on with red 
lead. We have many of such two feet in lengtli. 
They answer the same purpose as having ti*oughs 
cast upon the pipes, and can be procured at a tithe 
of the cost. When no moisture is wanted, they are 
allowed to get dry. Galvanised iron would, very 
likely, be better than zinc. 

The next best place for calceolarias is tlie warm 
end of a greenhouse, where less air may be given 
them than is communicated to tlie general residents; 
and here in bright weather, or when fires are wanted 
during dull and frosty days, a few pans of water 
placed along with them on the shelves, and sju'inkling 
the shelves now and then with the syringe, will keep 
the air moist, and suit them better than much root 
watering. 

The worst place of all for them is a cold pit or 
frame without any means of artificial heat, more 
especially if sunk below the ground level, as in con- 
tinued foggy weather, or when so frosty that you 
cannot uncover for several days, there is gi'eat risk 
of your plants rotting ofl' by the surface of the pots. 
In such a winter as we had last year there would bo 
little difficulty in the matter. In preseiwing old 
plants in such places, the best plan is to pick off as 
much of the old soil as 2)ossible, especially near the 
collai' of the plant ; place there a small cone round 
it of peat-earth, charcoal-dust, and silver sand ; ele- 
vate the plant upon boards near tlie glass ; give little 
or no water until spring, unless the winter should be 
sunny and wai'ni ; admit air freely when the exteraal 
temperatm-e is from ;35° to 10°, but more sparingly 
in frosty weather, even when the sun shines, taking 
the precaution to shut in a fair portion of sun-acquired 
heat in preference to using thick coverings, and then, 
when potting in the spring, advantage may be taken 
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of the fine healthy roots protruding through the 
cone of fresh earth put round the stem of the plant, 
by sinldug it deeper in the new pot. We have thus 
saved plants in very unfavourable circumstances, 
but with more trouble tliau in the case of plants 
raised from cuttings in August, as tlicy possessed 
more constitutional vigour, and, for their size, were 
better supplied with vigorous roots than the old 
plants, while being in small pots was another preser- 
vative against damping To giuird against this evil 
still more, the plants were more elevated in the pots 
than those which were to have the advantage of arti- 
ficial heat; but, though they grew little during the 
winter, they made rapid progress after being shifted 
in the month of March. 

Seedlings will also be easier kept in cold pits during 
winter than the old plants, but not so easily as plants 
from cuttings, as the latter 2)ossess more firmness and 
concentrated matter in their stems. To be kept in 
such circumstances they should be nice stubby plants, 
raised from a sowing made in the last days of July, 
or the beginning of August, and during the winter 
should also stand rather high in their pots. A great 
number of them can be grown in a little space, as it 
is not advisable to grow the plants large until you 
see their quality, and a four or five-incli pot, with 
light rich soil, will flower them beautifully, if they 
are kept a little shaded, and well supplied with water. 
These little pots are also extremely useful for supply- 
ing baskets and vases, as when turned out when 
sliowing flower, or oven in bloom, they scarcely ever 
feel the change. Seed from very first-rate kinds is 
not to be procured in the market, though a packet 
may bo got for a few pence, from which you may 
expect to get sonic very pretty things, thougli i)er- 
haps not a great many that would just i)lea8e a florist's 
eye. It is too late to sow them now this season, but 
you might try some next March, and as the seed is 
very small a hint or two as to its management may 
not be out of place now, more especially as the same 
treatment will apply to the rearing of plants from 
many other lands of small seeds. Take one ur more 
of five-inch pots ; fill each half full, or nearly so, 
with drainage ; then take equal parts of peat, leaf- 
mould, and fibry loam, that have been placed over a 
furnace, or by the side of a kitchen fire, so as to set 
all worms and insects a flitting; expose it to the 
atmosphere for several days afterwai'ds, and then rub 
it into pieces through your hands, so that the largest 
piece shall not be bigger than a small marble ; then 
sift it through a three-eighth-inch sieve — what re- 
mains is to go over the drainage : sift again with one 
of the finest sieves you have, and with what remains 
in the sieve, after adding to it a little sand, fill the 
pots to witliin half an inch of the top, when pressed 
firm ; then, after adding a fifth part of silver sand to 
the fine matter that passed through the sieve, fill up 
to witliin a quarter of an inch of the top, and give all a 
thorough good soaking with water, either by using a 
fine rose, or, what is quite as well, setting the pots just 
over the rim in a pail or tub of water. After the pots 
have stood in a shady place for a day or two to drain, 
the surface may have just the slightest sprinkling of 
the fine soil thrown across it, and then bo smoothed 
with a round piece of wood, with a nail or pin stuck 
in the centre for holding by, and kept for this pur- 
pose. On this smoothed surface sow your seed; 
scatter over it the slightest portion of yoiu' fine soil, 
or a little dry silver sand, and press the siu'face again, 
and cover the pot with a square of glass laid over 
it. Place the pot in any shady place in a cold pit 
or frame in August or September, and in a shady 



place in any house where you can command a tem- 
perature of from 45° to 50 in the month of March.. 
If no shady place is within your reach, say in a win- 
dow, then the glass should be covered witli cloth or 
paper during the day. By such process you will 
scarcely ever requii*e to water the seeds until they 
are up. It is this watering wliich, in the case of 
small seeds, often either washes them over the pot, 
sinks them in a mass of mud too deep for their ger- 
mination, or makes the surface so hard that they 
cannot get through it, because the air and its oxygen 
does not reach them. They may thus be raised ad- 
mirably in the window of a sitting-room, and a pretty 
and instructive amusement it would be in the case 
of spring -sown seeds. Even autumn -sown ones 
would do well were it not that the air of the room 
during winter would be apt to be too close and dry, 
but the latter would be greatly obviated by having 
the plants standing, not upon, but above, a vessel 
containing a tliin stratum of water. When once our 
cottage friends get fond of these plants they will 
soon manage them well enough. In extreme cases 
in winter they should preserve their little favourites 
by placing above them oiled paper caps, which will 
answer the pui"pose as well in their case as the pretty 
Wardian cases do in that of their wealthier neigh- 
bour. But I have almost forgotten to tell you that 
your labour with seedling calceolarias is not done 
with the sowing of them. As soon as they are big 
enough to be got hold of, though not larger than a 
good pin-head, they must be pricked out one inch 
apart into pans, or boxes, or pots, prepared somewhat 
similarly to the seed pots, and then, as soon as these 
begin to touch each otlier, they must be potted, at 
first three in a pot, and then separately. In the 
description of the seed pot, you may imagine that 
the most of it is unnecessary, and involves much 
trouble, which might as well be avoided, but I can 
assure you that if followed it will save you trouble 
and disappointment too, and I can speak confidently, 
having thousands of pots so filled every year for 
seeds and cuttings. Of course all this seeming trouble 
is not gone through for one seed pan ; but when the 
soil is thus prepared, and carefully placed aside, it is 
always ready, according to its quantity, for filling 
scores, or hundreds, aud may then be done quite as 
quickly as we have recommended as when a person 
Stuffs a pot with what comes fii'st to hand, witli every 
probability of having it in his power to rail at the 
badness of a certain seedsman's wares, which seems 
much more pleasant than blaming his own careless- 
ness. Hare broad 8houldei*s these seedsmen ought 
to have ; tliough, like the rest of us, far from blame- 
less, they are yet often more sinned against than 
sinning. 

I can only, at present, add one word on shrahhy 
calceolarias. Most of them may be kept, with com- 
mon care, in a cold pit, window, or gi'cenhouse. They 
are easily propagated in a cold pit, or under a hand- 
glass, in Sei)tember, and still easier when commenced 
to grow in sj)ring, with the assistance of a mild bot- 
tom-heat. If you have a few fine specimens in the 
borders which you wish to preserve, you may repot 
them carefully now, if you can plunge the pot in a 
mild bottom-heat, to encourage tlic foruiation of fresh 
roots, the top of the plants being sprinkled, and 
shaded from the sun to prevent evaporation, and 
kept cool by the admission of air. Without these 
l)recautions, you may keep yom* plants green during 
the winter, but ten to one they will bid you good-bye 
in the spring. R. Fisii. 
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HOTHOUSE DEPAETMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE.E. 

At page «}0 we endeavoured to describe the best 
kind of houses in which to cultivate orchids, so far 
as the walls, aspect, and glazing. It now remains to 
describe the mode of heating, the shelves, and the 
stages. 

Heating. — As these plants require during the sea- 
sons of growth a larger amount of moisture than most 
other plants, the mode of heating must be so con- 
trived as to yield that moisture with the least expense 
of labour, and the greatest certainty. Now, the plan 
to adopt in order to effect this is to heat the houses 
with hot water pipes, laid in tanks. The water in 
these tanks shoula be deep enough to cover the pipes 
about an inch with water. Tlie tanks need not be 
more than ten inches wide, inside measure. The 
diameter of the pipes should be H^ inches. At some 
convenient plaoe there ought to be a tap to let off 
the water out of the tanks. This ought to bo done 
frequently, in order to obtain a sweet moisture. If 
the water be allowed to remain in the tanks for a 
length of time it becomes foul, and then when heated 
sends forth a disagreeable smell, which is very un- 
healthy both to the plants and those persons who 
may either visit the houses to inspect the plants, or 
have to work amongst them. In winter, when the 
plants are, or ought to be, mostly at rest, they require 
a drier atmosphere. In order to induce this, the 
tanks ought to be emptied dining the winter months 
from the middle of October to the middle of February. 
Should the plants appear to shrivel too much, the 
pipes may be occasionally syringed early in the 
moi*nings of fine days. The number of pipes and 
tanks required depends, of course, upon the size of 
the houses. The large house at Messrs. Henderson's, 
of Pine-Apple-place, has four tanks in it ; the width 
of the house is eighteen feet. Two of those tanks are 
open, that is, have no cover, and are placed under a 
platform formed with large thick slates, spaces being 
left between each to allow the moisture to asceud 
amongst the plants. The other tanks have covers to 
them, with holes to let out the moistiu'e. These holes 
have brass lids to fit them, so that the moisture can 
be confined as circumstances require. Now, this an- 
swei-s the puri)Ose well during the mouths of spring, 
but we have too much moisture during winter, so 
that the plants grow more than they flower. Sup- 
posing, then, a house eighteen feet wide requires four 
tanks ; a house fourteen feet will require three ; nine 
feet, two ; and less than that only one. The return 
I)ipes may nm under the tanks to the boiler, or if 
the tanks are placed so near the floor that the return 
pipes cannot bo placed under, they may be arranged 
to run on one side. The best kind of boiler we know 
is one formed of several round pipes, connected at 
each end by a square one. From this square pipe 
the hot water rises into the tanks, and the return pipes 
bring the water back to it to be reheated. Mr. Taylor, 
the hothouse builder, at Kcnsall New Town, ia in 
the habit of putting up these boilers, and they answer 
admirably. 

Shelves. — In any convenient part of the house 
where a shelf can be put so near the glass as to allow 
plants in pots to be placed upon it, it is desirable to 
have them. We have always found small plants, in 
pots, that have made a good start to do well m such a 
situation. The plants, however, should not be too 
near the glass. The extremity of the leaves should 
bo at least nine inches from it. The shelves, also, 



should not be placed where the water that overflows 
or runs tlirough the pots will drop upon any plants, 
nothing being more injurious to the young growth of 
orchids than a frequent dripping of water u|>ou them. 

Stages. — The arrangement of tliese in a proper 
manner is a matter of considerable im]>ortance. This 
arrangement will depend upon the width of tlie house. 
If the house is wide enough to allow a walk all round 
it, and a walk in the centre, there will be two stages. 
The centre walk should be elevated as high as possi- 
ble, to allow hood room for the manager and visitors 
to walk comfortably. This elevated walk is of con- 
siderable use, affording a good opportunity to watcli 
the progress and state of tlie plants, and to observe 
when they require watering, repotting, and cleaning 
from insects. An example of this arrangement may 
be seen in the orchid house at Kcw. 

Shelves of the Stage. — Every shelf ought to be 
a shallow cistern to hold water. Blue slate is the 
best material to form each shelf on the stage. The 
upright slate forming the sides of each ought to be 
elevated at least two inches, and made water-tight. 
These cistern-shelves may eitlier be filled with small 
pebbly gravel, all the sand or other binding material 
being washed out of it, to prevent it setting hard, or 
they may ha left empty, and shallow pots turned up- 
side down, just high enough to allow the plants to 
stand clear of the water ; for it is hiteuded that these 
cistern shelves should be during summer kipt full of 
water. These shelves of the stage must be as near 
the glass as the size of the plant will allow. Several 
advantages to the health of the orchides accrue from 
this arrangement. The most important is a constant 
supply of moisture to the air, at a time when the heat 
of summer renders the application of heat to the 
tanks unadvisable. The giving of air, too, at this 
season, soon carries off any moisture that may be 
given to the internal air, by syringing the plants, 
walls, and walks early in the morning, and it is not 
desirable to syringe tlic plants in the middle of the 
day. The dry aii* rushing in at tlie places where air 
is given soon sucks up all the moistmns from such 
sources, but the cisterns supply in a gi-eat measure the 
deficiency so occurring, and thus prevent the lan- 
guishing which woiild take place without them. 
Another advantage is the prevention of the attacks 
of insects, such as cockroaches, woodlice, and shigs ;• 
these destructives cannot travel through water ; they 
do not like to wet their feet or bodies, and as the 
plants stand, as it weit), upon a number of little 
islands, they are protected both day and night from 
these devouring enemies. Care, however, must be 
taken that the citadel itself does not harbour them. 
The cockroach and woodlouse often secrete them- 
selves during the day amongst the rough pieces of 
turf and broken pots used as drainage. If there is 
any suspicion that these enemies are in those secret 
places, they must be diligently sought for, first by 
visiting tlie houses with a buirs-eye lantern by night, 
and catching them at their depredations. Pursue 
tliem with all your diligence. Should the tender roots, 
or flower shoots, stiU appear to be eaten occasionally, 
take the severe measure of turning the plants out of 
the pots, and search for the vermin amongst the peat 
and potsherds. When they ai'c once entirely got rid 
of, take care to place the plants so that their leaves 
do not come in contact witli any thing that will fonn 
a bridge for the insects to travel on, and find an ac- 
cess to the plants without having to cross through the 
water, which they will never do. 

Hanging up the Plants on Logs or in Baskets. — 
Large-headed nails, or hooks, may be driven into the 
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rafters, or strong irou rods, well painted, may be 
suspended along the roof over the walks, and strong 
iron hooks, shaped like tlie letter S, placed at proper 
distances to hang up the vaiious kinds of plants that 
require such situations. We recommend the situation 
for these to be over the walks, to prevent the water, 
when applied upon the plants, falling on the stages 
or shelves. Where these plants are numerous, it is 
advisable to devote a part of the house to them. 
Underneath would be a convenient situation for a 
cistern to contain the rain-water that falls upon the 
roof, the best of all water for watering purposes. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
We are now arrived upon the very verge of the 
gloomiest aud most foggy part of the year. Jn con- 
sequence of such weatlier, florist's flowers iu pits 
requu-e the most vigilant care. All decaying leaves 
must be daily removed, plenty of air given, the plants 
protected from all rain falling upon them, and little 
or no water given unless they actually flag for want 
of it. When water is given, it ought to be mode- 
rately, aud upon fine sunny mornings, which some- 
times come cheeringly upon us even in this dreary 
month. Snails and du^s will now be prowling about 
seeking their food, and, if not timely destroyed, will 
often spoil the finest plant, and frustrate the hopes of 
the amateur for the next year. Their sHmy track 
will often lead to their hiding-place, where they may 
be found and destroyed, or traps may be laid for 
them. Cabbage or lettuce leaves and brewer's grains 
will entice them to show themselves, where they may 
be easily caught. Every means must be used perse- 
veringly till the enemies are all destroyed, bome- 
times warW'Casts are seen on the surface, indicating 
that anotlier kind of injurious reptile has appeared 
to tease and give battle to the zealous cultivator. 
They may be easily destroyed by watering with lime- 
water* wnenever the plants require it, but as, at this 
time of the year, water is not often wanted, these 
disturbers of the soil may be got rid ofl' by carefully 
turning out the ball of earth without breaking it. 
The woiTu, or worms, will generally be foimd creep- 
ing on the outside of the ball, and may be easily 
picked out and desti'oyed ; should they have made a 
secure lodgment iu the centre of the ball, you may 
startle them out of their quai'ter by gently striking 
the ball with the hand, or thrusting in a sharp- 
pointed stick, but this must be done carefully, or the 
ball will be broken, aud the remedy be worse than 
the disease. T. Appleby. 

THE KITCHEN-GABDEN. 

AspAHAous. — This vegetable may now be taken up 
for forcing, and tliose who have old asparagus-beds 
to destroy may obtain a succession of very good forced 
shoots by taking up the old plants carefully, and 
putting them on a well-prepared bottom heat; but 
those who have the opportunity of procuring healthy 
vigorous plants, about three or four years old, may 
obtain without difficulty, by the same process, as fino 
asparagus as is ever produced at the proper season 
in the natural ground. We have too often noticed 
one very great mistake in the forcing of asparagus, 
which is the placing it at first on too strong a bottom 
heat. This causes an unnatural and too hurried an 
excitement, which should be particularly guarded 
against, as tlie produce is thereby injured both in 
quantity and quality to a very serious extent, and the 

* Lime-water ii made hj pouring water upon uiulacked lime* A 
peck of Ume witt make eight gallon* of lime-watct • 



oontinuanoe of its productiveness is very considera- 
bly curtailed. Those who have the hot water appa- 
ratus for forcing may at all times obtain the exact 
quantity of heat which is really necessary ; but those 
who depend entirely on fermenting materials must 
begin by preparing slight hot-beds of good stable 
manure, which should be raised sufficientiy high from 
the ground to admit of linings being added, to in- 
oi'ease the warmth at the proper season. By a judi- 
cious application of these linings the temperature of 
the pits or beds may be easily regulated, and the pits 
or beds might he raised upon a foundation of refuse 
wood, or a trench be thrown out around them, to 
admit a sufficient quantity of fermenting materials 
being added when requii'ed. 

Beans. — ^Those who at this season have any warm 
sheltered corner to spare may plant a small portion 
of early Mazagan beans. Ihe sheltered side of a 
sloping bank or ridge is the best situation. 

Celery. — ^Attend to the various crops of late celery, 
and take advantage of all dry days to continue the 
earthing up ; forking the whole space between the 
ridges or celery-beds into rough slopes or ridges, so 
that the earth may thus become sweetened, pulve- 
rized, and dry, ready for earth ing-up the plants. 

Endi\te should be tied up in succession, and grow- 
ing plants should be placed under protection. 

Lettuce. — ^The good sizeable plants should now 
be placed in sheltered situations for winter use, and 
the young autumn-sown plants be well sm'face-stirred 
between, and kept clear both from decayed leaves and 
slugs. When required sprinkle a little dry dust 
amongst them. 

Onions. — The autuom-sown should also be kept 
clear from weeds and accumulated leaves. If in- 
clined to draw up too much, let dry dust be sifted 
amongst them, which will tend to make them firm 
and hardy. The stored onions should often be looked 
over, and all decayed ones removed. FotaU) oniom 
may now be planted, as well as siudots and garlic. 

Potatoes for next year s main crops should now 
be planted. The only rules necessary to be given 
are, plant early-ripening kinds, plant six inches deep, 
and plant on ground manured last winter or early 
spring. On no account manure the ground at the 
time of planting. If your soil is heavy, or wet, do 
not plant until February, but keep your sets stored 
in a shed between layers of earth. Do not plant 
Walnut4eaved Kidneys anywhere out of doors imtil 
next February. 

Baocoli. — Continue to remove full-grown plants 
as before directed ; also any of the green tribe, such 
as the Borecoles of any kind. Those latter may bo 
taken up with care, and planted again with the spade, 
iu rows two feet or two feet six inches asunder, and 
as close as the plants can be put in without injury to 
their leaves. There are three good reasons for mov- 
ing these kinds of plants; first, because it checks their 
great vigour and better enables them to stand a severe 
winter; secondly, beoause any nook or corner, or any 
quarter that is not of so much consequence, will do 
for them now; thirdly, because it clears the open 
quarters, tiiat may be of great consequence to tho 
quick-sighted and aotive cultivator, who has a small 
garden and a great demand firom it Wherever the 
plants of borecole are planted, let them be put in 
upright and not much deeper than before, but made 
firm, for their tall stems are required lor their side 
shoots ; but brocoUs lay in deep and bury the stems well 
up, always placing the heads towards the north, who- 
ther it be iB an open quarter or vad^ walls. The 
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quarters thus cleared may be prepared for eitlier po- 
tatoes, broad-beans, or peas, during line weather. 

KouTiNE Work. — Allow no spare ground to be idle. 
Maniu-e, trencli, and fork, and it not required for plant- 
ing at this advanced season, let the manure, at all events, 
be got on to all spare ground, and be at once ridge- 
trenched. The wheeling on of manure should be 
done early in the morning or late in the evening, when 
other jobs cannot be so well attended to. Let clean- 
liness prevail everywhere. Look to the edgings of 
the walks, to the walks themselves, as well as to 
tlie alleys, and let due attention be given to drainage, 
wliich is the foundation of all good culture. See, 
tliereforo, that all ditches and water-coiu*se8 are in 
good order. James Barnes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 4.) 

One of the loveliest objects in our English scenery 
is a beech tree in October. Nothing can exceed tlie 
richness and softness of its varied tints, or the beauty, 
generally speaking, of its form. We occasionally see 
tlie rouud-lieaded beech looking like an enormous 
cabbage, and in its autumnal dress its formality is 
almost forgotten; but the tall, gracefid, feathery 
beech, with its drooping boughs, decked out in the 
beautiful colouring of its departing foliage, is deci- 
dedly the ornament of the landscape. Lovely as is 
the fading tint of every forest tree, the beech sur- 
passes them all; and in Sussex and Hampshire, 
where this tree pecuUarly abounds, the autumn must 
indeed bo a season of imspeakable beauty. The finest 
beech trees in England are said to be those of Hamp- 
shire; but the forest of St. Leonard, in Sussex, is 
described as abounding in noble specimens also. 
Among the beautiful things of English nature, too, 
tlie Burnham beeches are described as taking a 
conspicuous place. They stand as monuments of 
by-gone ages, near the little village of Burnham, 
about two miles from Maidenhead, in Berkshire. 
The size and evident antiquity of their trunks, and 
the gnai'led and twisted forms of some of them, ap- 
l)ear to be very remarkable ; and the writer, whoso 
account of them is full and very iuteresthig, adds, ** I 
rocomTnend every lover of nature, once in his life, to 
visit the Burnham beeches." The beech is a very 
useful tree, as well as one of extreme beauty. Its 
wood is next in value to the oak and ash ; and, for 
water-pipes, is said to be little inferior to the elm. It 
is well adapted for all domestic purposes, because it 
retiiins its whiteness, and is well suited for bread 
plates, bowls, &c,, on that account The London 
strawberry baskets, called pottles, are all made from 
the beautiful beech-tree ; and among the Greeks and 
Romans it was very highly esteemed, not only as the 
ornament of the soil, but as a useful and valuable 
wood. Tlie beech nut is pleasant to the taste, and I 
have read that the flour obtained from it makes good 
bread ; and as the Greeks called it by a name signi- 
fying " I eat," it is possible that in those eaiiy times 
it might have been used for this purpose. The oil 
expressed from these nuts is considered equal to the 
best olive oil, and even to keep longer without becom- 
ing rancid. What an advantage it woiUd be to us 
could this process be effected! But a paUmt was once 
granted for making beech-oil in this country, which 
was attempted in vain, because the common people 
preferred collecting them for their pigs to selling them 



to the patentee, thus entirely defeating his very pro- 
mising design. The oil is very generally used in 
France, in places where these trees abound ; and it 
is used instead of butter in Silesia. The cakes which 
remain after the oil is extracted fatten poultry, pigs, 
and even cattle. A bushel of mast or nuts will 
afibrd a gallon of good oil. The dry leaves of this 
tree collected in the autumn are most useful to fill 
mattresses, as tliey remain sweet and soft for many 
years. The fresh leaves are said to be good, when 
chewed, for the teeth and gums ; and tliey were used 
by the Romans, mixed with honey, to restore the hair 
when sickness had caused it to fall off. We may, 
indeed, call the beech the cocoa-nut-tree of England — 
in so many ways it is valuable, and might be so ex- 
tensively useful : its wood, its leaves, its nuts, might 
all be turned to good account ; and if the oil were 
obtained in sufficient quantity it might become as 
extensively used, and as useful in this country, as it 
is abroad. It is extremely wholesome, and would be 
advantageous in many ways to rich and poor. In 
this age of enlightenment and enterprise would it be 
possible to carry out the oil-making system ? The 
business of collecting the nuts would employ chil- 
dren, and be a little help to their parents ; and the 
dry husks make a capital *' backing up" to the cottage 
fire. These trees might be more extensively culti- 
vated in England ; and in favourable situations they 
are fit for felling in about twenty-five years. They 
thrive extremely well on stony gi-ound and on chalk, 
which is so little suited to trees in general. On our 
own property there is a very large and deep chalk- 
pit, at the bottom of which stand three or four noble 
oeech-trees. The coating of soil above the chalk is 
very thin, yet they flourish as richly as those on 
higher and better soil, and I often regi-et that such 
fine trees should be in so secluded a situation. The 
beech is found also to resist the sweeping winds on 
hills better than any other tree, thus accommodating 
itself to very unfavourable situations, and almost ask- 
ing to be allowed to clotlie and decorate the many 
bleak places our island home possesses, especially in 
her northcni regions ; and to be firing, food, and fur- 
niture to all around them. The beech is raised from 
seed. I have seen the whole space beneath tlicir 
spreading boughs so tliickly covered with little seed- 
lings, that it seemed like a coarse kind of grass. The 
mast should be collected when they begin to fall, 
spread on a mat in an aiiy j)lace to dry, and eitlier 
planted immediately or kept in bags for spring sow- 
ing, which is tlie safest way, because vermin may 
destroy them in the winter. Tliey need not be sown 
more tlian an inch below the surluce, and they will 
not all vegetate the first year ; but by leaving the 
ground unaisturbed young plants will appear the fol- 
lowing season. Let us henceforth regai'd the beau- 
tiful beech-tree with double admiration. It is no un- 
profitable ornament to our woods and wilds ; it would 
benefit us much if it could, if we would use it freely 
and thriftily, and is peculiarly suited to screen the 
cottage garden and orchard from withering winds, as 
it cheerfully submits to be trained as an espalier, in 
this way forming a sturdy hedge, and generally retain- 
ing its leaves till they ai*o fairly displaced by those of 
the next season. Till we think and inquire a little 
about some of tlie beautiful things we see, how much 
instniction and pleasure is lost to us ! We admire a 
lovely object in nature, it pleases our eye and tastc^ 
but knowing nothing about it we turn away and for- 
get it. How much its interest is increased when we 
learn its history or its ust^s, for there is use in every 
thing. K we glance round our cottage homes, what- 
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ever onf eye irests upon was once either a noble por- 
tion of the forest or tlie fiold, or a creatine full ot life 
and vip^our, or the rich mineral lying hid in the soil 
on which we tread. All our wants, our necessities, 
our luxuries, are heaped around us by the gracious 
Hand that formed even our wondrous bodies out of 
the dust of the earth. Every twig we see has, or will 
have, its use. Is it not, therefore, our bounden duty 
to employ the gifts of God with diligence, economy, 
and liberality ? Let us neglect nothing, for by care 
and thriftiness we may, in our poverty, turn many 
things, wliich now we disregaid, into good account. 
Poverty may restrain our hands in many ways, but 
ignorance and idleness are still greater hindrances to 
the poor cottager. The words of Solomon are con- 
finned in our daily experience, and let the cottager 
and his wife remember them, " By much slothfidness 
the building decayeth ; and through idleness of the 
hands the house droppeth through." 



EXTEACTS FEOM COEEESPONDENCE. 

Watek- TIGHT Taps. — Although a subject not 
strictly within your province, it might prove useful 
to some of yoiu: subscribers to know wnere to pro- 
cure a tap that will not leak at ever so high a pres- 
sure. For instance, in preserving rain-water in tanks, 
in or out of a conservatory, it is a great nuisance to 
have a tap that cannot bo left without some vessel 
to catch the drippings, and where there is great 
pressure all precautionary measures with a common 
tap are vain. I myself suffered greatly from this, 
for having the water pipes laid on to the top of my 
house (our supply being derived from the water works 
in St. James's Field, at a great elevation above my 
house), it was to me a source of great annoyance to 
find the rooms constantly swamped by the water 
oozing from the unfortunate taps. The plumbers 
were in frequent requisition, and all means devised 
as a remedy ; fresh grinding the plugs was proposed, 
which, being done, soon proved in vain, for tne in- 
cessant spirting returned with fiill force. I began 
to think of cutting off the pipes and returning to the 
old "jack pump," when I happened to meet with the 
advertisement of Mr. Jennings, of Blackiriars-road, 
London, announcing an invention (an India-rubber 
tube-cock) which would effectually prevent this leak- 
age. I had all my water-pipes fitted with them, and 
was never better pleased with anything in my lile ; 
they have now been in constant use these nine or 
ten months, and have given me the greatest satisfac- 
tion. These tube-cocks are made in the usual form, 
but have a tube of India-rubber running through 
them ; they are shut or opened by means of a screw, 
which, forcing a wedge upon the tube, so effectually 
closes it against the greatest pressure that not a drop 
of liquid will pass. I strongly recommend these 
taps, and shall be most happy to shew those fitted 
on my premises; they may, 1 believe, be procured 
at the price of the old sort at every house where 
such things are sold, and are known bv the title of 
" Jennings' Patent India-Eubber Tube-Cocks." — 
W. Savage, Friary Cottage, Winchester. 

[We have seen similar taps used for water-butts, 
&c., and with entire satisfaction. — Ed. C. G.] 

Indian Corn. — Some years since, when there might 
have been said to be a ** mania'* respecting trials with 
Indian com, I, amongst others, in my then neigh- 
bourhood, made some experiments, and I believe 



that the general conclusion wc amvod at was, that it 
would nevt^r answer as a substitute for any otlier 
grain grown in this country. For niynelf, I will give 
you the results as well as I remember. h\ the gar- 
den, with vei-y great attention and manure, sucli as 
would never reunuieratc on a largo scale, I had ex- 
cellent ivtunis, both in quantity, (|iiality, and pcrfeot- 
ness of car; but, wishing to give it a fair trial, I 
planted from one quarter to half an acre, paying the 
same general attention that miglit be afforded to po- 
tatoes or wheat, and the result was a fiiiluro regard- 
ing quantity and perfoctness of ear. I boiled it when 
in " cob," as a vegetable for the table, and for which 
I think it only forms a poor variety. A pudding 
made with the meal after the manner of ground rice, 
rivals, if not equals, that general favourite ; in bread, 
mix it in what proportion you please, with wheat or 
any other flour, and you cannot prevent the broad 
being gi'itty. I also thought I would test its feeding 
qualities, which I did by putting up to fatten two pigs 
at the same time and age, in fact from the same far- 
row, feeding one on barley-meal and potatoes, and 
substituting as food for the other Indian meal (which 
I had ground from the crop 1 had gathered,) and po- 
tatoes — the food in each case being equal in quantity. 
The result was, that the pig fed with the Indian meal 
was fit for the butcher a fortnight before its compa- 
nion. I have grown it since, as a " hobby," but no- 
thing more. It cannot bo recommended for a small 
garden where room is an object. I am induced to 
trouble you with these remarks, thinking that, should 
you deem them worthy insertion, they may be the 
means of preventing the really cottage gardener sacri- 
ficing a portion of his land to a crop that will end in 
disappointment, and from which land a much more 
remunerative return would have resulted had he not 
made this selection. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Namb or Apvlb {H. R. S.). — Youn ia the Hawthorden wietr. 
The original tree is itill in existence at Hawthorden, near Edinburgh. 
NoChinff is more uncertain as a characteristic of fruit than its keep- 
ing qualities. Soil, season, and storing, make strange discrepancies. 

HoLLTHOCK Cuttings (J. Philpott). — ^These which are rooted 
had better be turned out at once into the borders where they are to 
remain. Fuchsia %eed sow next March or April in a gentle hot-bed. 
See p. 20 of last volume. The bottom heat must not he higher than 
70°. Fuehaia cuttings may be struck now, or in May. 

Mamaobmbnt or Cows (Omega). — ^We do not know the book 
you refer to. You can obtain it through any bookseller in Pontefract 
if it b in ezistencei 

Namb or Pbab (Jamet Barr).— Your pear is the Chaumontel 
variety. It should be gathered this month. This fruit is complained 
of as not keeping well ; it never keeps well if grown on a wet, heavy 
soil. It requires watching, and eating as soon as ripe, for it speedily 
becomes bitter. 

Dbvm-hbaobd Cabbaob (G. a.).-— This keeps well throurh the 
winter mthout any extra care. We have never grown Keen*a hybrid 
maize. The asalea is calhd the upright honey$uckle bv the com- 
mon people in America, but you, perhaps, mean the Canadian honey- 
suckle, iMnicera canadenaie. Coal-ashes are beneficial to some mea- 
dows, but not to others. It depends entirely upon the soil. 

PiGBONS {A. A. Z.). — At the close of the present volume we shall 
probably procMd to give verv full information relative to these birds. 

Hyacinths in Pots {w. D. Paine). — Those intended to be 
turned out into flower-beds do not require drainage. Let the roots 
escape through the bottom. Plant Jonquil bulbs with their tops 
three inches below the surface. Crown imperials planted in rows 
should be two feet apart, but in the shrubbery they look well in 
clumps — three or five together. 

Sand roB Stobino hoots (5., qfC). — ^The sand you enclosed 
will do well for the purpose. Sea sand is the only kind that is objec- 
tionable, because it becomes damp ; the salts it contains absorbing 
moisture from the air. 

Old Applb-tsbb (T. Jf.}.— Its fruit is worthless, being little 
better than a crab. 

WooDLiCB (H. 5.).— Slices of turnips or potatoes placed under 
pieces of board in different places about the cucumber beds will induce 
the woodlice to secret themselves under these, when they may be col- 
lected every day and killed. The name of the plant vou enclosed is 
Betoperone oblongata i a stove shrub, nmtive ox BrasiL 
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NOYSMBEK 1. 



List of Fsuit (S.).'-Wt have daaiad your ipnlei for 7011s at 
least, mch of them tm we know. If yon refer to otlier puts of our 
pages 70U trill iliid rules for gathering and atoring them. All voor 
peart are dewert fruita ; and we need aair nothing about jour cher- 
ries, peaches, nectarines, and apricots. The Wtnewur plum is best 
as a preserve. Detaert Applet. — Ribatone Pippin, Greave's Pippin, 
Deronshire (Dockers), Chester Pearmain, Lancashire Reinette, Blen- 
heim Pippin (kitchen also). Scarlet Golden Ph)pin, and CheUtone 
Pippin. Kitchen Applet. — Hawthornden, Northern Greenina, King 
of Pippins, Alexander, Cornish Crab, Keswidc Codling, Nelson, 
Cockpit, Bath, Bedfordshire Foundling, Normaoton Wonder, and 
Holland Pippin. 

WlNTSaiNG OLD GSEARIUMa AND FuCBSIAa (R. C. S.).— We 

think we have answered this question a doaen times, and shewn every 
possible way. Pray refer to our two or three last Numbers. You 
say, *' I presume that the roots, if taken up, and well dried, and tied 
tfl^ther, and hung up in a dry dark cellar, would live through the 
winter. We say yes, or anywhere else free from damp and frost. 

SoPT-wooDRD Plants (A. Hobley). — Your plants will do best on 
shelves in your cold pit, if you have head-room enough for them. 

ScAaLBT Bhododsndbon Saan {R, D., Ireland), — You have 
been inisinfonned. The scarlet rhododendron will ripen its seeds in 
every county of the dear old country ; but it is too good to sell, or too 
scarce, for we seldom hear of it in the market, and cannot say where 
it can be bought. 

Clbmatib PaopAGATiNO (T^ro). — You ask for the best way of 
doing this, but, before we ean answer, you must say which of the very 
numerous species you mean. Some are raised from cuttings, and 
others from layers. 

Hop Pbopagatiiig (Ibid.) — Hops are usually raised from shoots 
issuing from the bottom of the old plants. The shoots are covered, 
or layered, till they make roots. They may also be raised from seeds. 
They are, however, not within our province. 

Gltcinb SiNBNSia (Ibid.)— The leaves turning yellow shew that 
there u something wrong at the roots. A very wet, or verv poor soil, 
may be the cause. Situated as you are, your magnolia wiVL not need 
protection. 

Namb op Bboohia (T. J.) — Althou^ a cutting ia aent by you, it 
ii from a weak and stunted part of your plant, and haa two leaves 
upon it. This it a long way from being a fair specimen to send to 
any one for the purpose of ascertaining its name, particularly when 
the family is a large one, as in this of the Begonia. A specimen in 
flower, and one that shows the whole character of the plant, is what 
we consider a fair specimen. We believe your plant to be the Bego^ 
nia nitida. For your staircase window, Be^fonia ditcolor, or Kwrn^ 
tiana of some authors, is the most hardy kmd that we know of. B. 
parvifnlia would stand for a considerable time in flower in the same 
window. All the begonias are properly stove plants, and delight in 
plenty of heat, notwithstanding some are tried to be grown in houses 
of all work, and sometimes in pits. 

Pombgbanatb {Mrt. Carrie). — No part of Hampshire Is too cold 
to flower the pomegranate against a south wall. We have seen it 
flowering and ripemng fruit as far north as Morayshire, treated like a 
pot-vine ; that is, kept dry in an out-house all the winter, and taken 
to a forcing-house in March. Cut out entirely half of the very small 
shoots now, and prune back those that are strongest of this season's 
growth. Let the plants rest all the winter, under the stage of a cold 
greenhouse. As soon in March as you see the bods swdlina shake 
half of the present soil from the roots, and replace it by a rich com- 
post. Keep the plants in doors till the end « May, and after that 
under the south wall, when they will be very likely to flower. 

Small Htacintb Bulbb (C J.). — Plant them three inches deep 
and six inches apart in the compost recommended for old roots ; in 
three or four years they will come to a flowering sise, and in seven 
years be as good aa foreign bulbs if you treat them well. 

Vbbbbna Cuttingb (J. if. Lee). — Pray refer to our answers in 
previous numbers. We can hardlv recommend roses without know- 
mg any one of your tastes or objects. If you will refer to our 
descriptive lists of roses, in our flrst volume, you might select for 
yourself; for there we give the colours, time of blooming, &e. How- 
ever, supposing we had to plant the roses according to our own taate, 
we shoud select for the centre — Madame Laffay, Baron Provost, 
Ducheas of Sutheriand, and William Jesse. These roses ought to bt 
on their own roots ; lif they are not, choose those on the shortest 
stocks ; they will flower all the autumn. A row of China roses all 
round would make a variety. We should put Fabvier, Madame 
Brehon, Henry the ftth, and Mrs. Boaanquet m one basket, and in 
the other scaim geraninma, with an edging of white and ivy-leaf 
geraniums. 

Tbitoma utabia AMD If BDiA (C. H. VT.}.— Plant theae out at 
once ; October is the beat month. Put them under a south wall, 
or in the front of a areenhouse. They flourish best in peat, but will 
do if it is mixed wiu one-third of sandy loam. They require a slight 
coverina during frosts. You may obtain them, and iincmonc m'^o/ta, 
of any florist in your neighbourhood. 

Chicbobt (GT. M. L.). — ^You wUl And all the information you can 
require for its culture at pp. 50 and 101 of our last volume. Thanks 
for your note, which we will insert soon. 

DiGGiHG Flowbb BoBDBaa (J. W.). — Dig them over roughly 
now. The frost and snow vrill benefit the soil, and little more Uian 
the hoe and the rake will be required in the spring. Take care not 
to disturb your bulbs. 

Abalbab AMD Camblliab (R. W. Lcfffon).— Theae will do bet- 
ter in your greenhouse than in your pit. 

Hbliotbopb (J. S., Bmy St. Bdnmndt).^Tiat should be kept 
through the winter in an airy part of the greenhouse, keeping the 
soil just free from dryness, and excluding the frost from it. 

Scbmtbd-lbavbd Gbbahiumb (TF. C.).— The following list in- 
cludes all yours except Balm and Currant-leaved, and may be ob- 
tained of tne London nurserymen :— Apple-scented, Blandfordianum, 



BetukefoliniB (Biicfa-leavad), CapUatum or lloaa awmlrd, Caiutatin 
major, nervifollum, and odorifenun; Citriodora, CitriodcMra mi^or, 
rosea, and purpurea; Fair Rmily, Fair Hellen, Fair Maid of Soot- 
land, Ivy-leaved white, purple, red, and striped ; l4uly PlyaaoatlL, 
Lady Scarborough, Lobatum or Pep p e rm int-scented, Ijcmon, Large 
Gold-striped, Striped (several varieties), Odorata superba, Odorstis- 
sima, Odoratissima ereeta or Nutmeg, Prince of Orange, Priaeeaa 
Augusta, Qucrdfolium or Oak-leaved, QuereifoIiBm nu^or, Radula 
or Pheasant's-foot, and Serratifolium. There are several other 
varieties, and we know of more than one gentleman who is h^bridla- 
ing and raising fresh varieties anBually. 

THonoHTa (0. J. B.}.— We are highly gratifled to And that our 
instructions have enabled you to convert *' a bank of rubbish into a 
lovdy flower-nrden ; *' but the good *' thoughts of one of Northan- 
bria's fairest aaughters and of hi^h degree," mast not oeem even a 
comer of our pages to the exclusion 01 other more practiou cimtri- 
bntiona. 

Wxigbla Robba (C. W. B.}.~The plant gMwing ia your border 
we should leave where it is. Do not prune it, nor give it any protec- 
tion, except two or three inches of coal-ashes over the surface above 
its roots. If your soil is not wet and exposed, and jrou are not liviag 
very far north, the plant will^snrvive the winter, and bloom well next 
season. 

ViNBB IN Gbbbnhoubb (H. Townton). — Tou had better keep a 
little Are at your grcenhouae for the sake of yomr gnfiea, with plenty 
of air, for the sake of the plants. If the bunches are nlaeed in thin 
muslin, or even paper bags, the damp rising from the flower pots will 
not lie so likely to injure thcra ; but then that would not assist their 
colouring, which, if so defective, we fear will not now be greatly 
bettered this season, as we should think the grapes must be ripe. 

Uaboy Caaapxaa poa outbiob a GaBaaBooaa (T. W. T. Leeds). 
The Jiolichot tinentit is hardly worth growing in a greenhouse, aa 
the flower is a din^ red, and hardy enough for the open air, in moat 
places. As luxuriant creepers, which you «i«h to train idong the 
95 feet in lenaih rafters or a greenhouse, and hardy enough ta be 
planted outside, without protection to the roots, we instance the 
following i—Volichot tignotut^ purple, the best of the family ; Coima 
tcandentf lan^e bell flower, greenish purple ; Otgcine tinemttt, 
flowers early and fine in a house ; Bignonia grandi/ora, orange ; 
Jatminum ref^olutum, yellow; PatMiJlora ewruieay whitish blue; 
P. coMUi, variegated; P. eoerulfa racemose, purple; P. nUUm 
coerulea, rose. These will all flourish in light sandy loam, with a 
portion of peat. But though the roots are not covered, the stems 
where!they enter the house should be secured with small boxes art 
against them, filled with saw-dust, so that no froat or damp may 
touch them in winter. If the border was scattered with a few spruce 
branches in cold weather, it would be all in their favour. IT the 
border was ** pcry muck tkaded,** or badly drained, we should prefer 
growing them in pots in the house, if they could not be planted mU, 
or substituting for the* Bignonia and the two or three last Paasiflotms 
such plants as the Maurandya, Eccremocarpus and Lophoqwrmnm. 

GKaANiuM Cottingb. — An Amateur will find hia eflbtts much 
more successful now that he haa a stove to his i^reenhonse. ** The va- 
luable geranium cuttings, in sand, under glass in the compost yard, 
not yet sufficiently rooted," will not^be um if left there during die 
winter, as, without great care, they would sufhr both from cold 
and damp. Take them up carefully, and place them in sandy aoil, 
around tne edges of small pots, and make such an anangement in 
transferring them to a good position in the greenhouae, that you can 
cover them for a time with a hand-glasa, or an* oiled paper box, and 
thus, while your greenhouae plants are luxuriating in the fresh air you 
will be giving them, your proteges of cuttings \nU be as secure from 
evaporating their juh^ aa when they were anug in the oompoat heap. 
It would be advisable to take off the glaaa at night, to prevent thm 
being drawn weak. 

Gabdbn Plam (/. A. If .).— The arrangement of a garden muat 
ever depend upon the tastes and wishes of uie^proprietor, and, diere- 
fore, we can only allude to the matter ia general terms. 1st. As the 
north and west borders are cropped with strawberries we would fill the 
east wiA the same, unless it would give you more than you require. 
By having the north border chiefly supplied with late kinds the fhiit 
season would be longer prolonged ; fuU directions for their treatment 
have already been given. 2nd. 7*he espaliers should be brought into a 
little shape if they are to remain ; if too far gone for training they may 
be left as dwarf standards, or turned in a circular manner round stakea. 
If there is only two feet from the trees to the walk little could be 
grown in such a border with advantage, unless perhaps a few violets, 
heartsease, or pinks, as thay would not interfere with the treea. 3rd. 
Under the laraie space occupied by the large trees, and which we pre- 
sume is next the house, if not very thick, we would collect all the pot- 
herbs into one comer. Violets, bulbs, and early low-growing spring 
plants, and heartseaae, would also flourish in the open spots. Next 
to these trees we would have our flower-beds and fruit-garden, by 
collecting all the currants, gooseberries, raspberries, &c., which are 
scattered about in the borden, so that each part of the garden might 
convey a different but distinct impression — ^frvit and flowers in one 
place, vegetables in another. 4th. The common garden wheelbarrow^ 
made of wood, the wheel shod with iron, ia the best for general pur- 
poses. 
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The time has now arrived when tlio main crops of 
potatoes may be planted on light soils wltli the 
greatest advantage. In our Kitchen Garden Calendar 
of last week, we Bt«l«d tho chief points roqniring 
attention, and if those points are attended to tlie 
grower will ho most likely to obtain tubers tlie 
heavieet in amount aud the most free from digesiie. 



Those who plant thus early will have tbeir crops 
taken up by the end of July or beginning of August, 
and thus Che potatoes will be ripened before the usual 
oceurreuce of the murrain. This result is not that 
of our own practice alone, it ia a result obtained by 
many individuals in every county of the United 
Kingdom, and if any one good practice 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 



About the end of June aud at tlie close of October, 
I annually make notes of all the best plants for 
flower-beds as they appear at those seasons, those 
mouths bein^ the boundaries, as it were, of our 
fiower-gardeuing for the season. Having had a few 
leisure days, in the absence of the family, between 
the 20th and 27th of last October, I made my memo- 
randa for tills autumn during that period, aud, in all 
probability, some of my notes ana observations on 
them will be of use to others, and thus I shall kill 
two birds with one stone — a harmless sport. The 
frost up to the close of my notes on the 27t1i ult 
had only blackened a few of the leaves of the Helio- 
tropeSf with hardly any damage to their flowei*s, but 
the heavy rains which fell at the begiuning^ of the 
month hastened the destruction of some of the flower- 
beds sooner than is generally the case, for when we 
escape the early frosts, as we generally do on this 
dry aud high situation, the flower-gardens look nearly 
as well in October as at any other season, and arouse 
much more interest tben than earlier, when country 
drives and rides are more enjoyable. I shall have 
no room to-day to explain the meaning of such 
names as I may have to mention, but I shall do so 
some other time. The book names, however, are 
the only ones which are safe to use in ordering the 
plants or the seeds from the nurseries. 

The best and gayest bed now is furnished by an 
annual with smaJl orange-yellow flowers, related to 
the mangolds, and called Tagetes tenuifolia or pinnata. 
I bad it also from Germany and from. Russia by the 
name of mgtuita. It is one of those few plants which 
grow as regularly on all sides as to look as if just 
turned out of a mould. It grows to nearly two feet 
high, and does best in poor soil, and will transplant 
easily at any stage of its gi'owth ; therefore, it may 
be sown in the reserve ground any time in April, to 
be transplanted into tlie flower-bed early in June, 
af^r a bed of Cflarkia, or other annual, and comes 
into bloom about the beginning of July, and is the 
last to yield to the firost. Every one who possesses 
three flower-beds should grow this annual ; a good- 
sized bed may be had of it from tbree pennyworth of 
seeds. I never before saw the Heliotropes so flne at 
this late period of the year; they, of all other plants, 
make the best neutral beds, that is, plants without 
any decided colour, and which, if placed near others, 
wiU neither add to nor mar their efiects. Isotoma 
axiUarU is all in good bloom. It is the next best 
neutral colour we have for beds ; the tint is neither 
blue, gray, nor slate colour, but a shade between the 
three. It seeds A^eely, and, if sown in March in a 
slight hot-bed, will flower the same season; but it 
flowers better from cuttings made in August, as in 
rich or damp soils seedlings grow too much into leaf. 
Chcenostoma polycmtha is still in bloom, but is only a 
trumpei'y low weed, with flowers not unlike those of 
the Virginian stock, and it only blooms by fits and 
starts ; one week you would take it to be a gay little 
thing, and next week you will not see a bloom on a 
whole bed of it. It makes a vaiiety, however, in the 
front of a mixed border, where we do not expect to 
see every plant in bloom at the same time. Cvpheas 
are now, and have been since the middle of July, in 
full blossom, and although they ai*e not very strikinff 
for brilliancy, their elegant manner of gi'owth, and 
the lonff time they keep in bloom, render them useful 
in the flower-garden. Cuphea atrigUosa and miniata 
planted in equal quantities, and edged with (7. platy- 
centra, is the most eflective way of using them, but 



each of them would form a nice bed. Of all tlie 
plants I know, G. strigilosa is the best to plant near 
Dees. A bed of it is alive from morning to night 
with several species of bees aud with wasps, working 
80 industriouHly as to leave no time for quarrelling — 
a good example, which ought to be followed by writers 
on gardening and other matters. The DafiUas are 
now splendid, the fancy ones particularly. Since 
Uiey have done growing, the stripes, and spots, aud 
shades, are better defined than earlier in the season. 
This class ought certainly to be grown in lighter and 
poorer soil than the old tribe. The very dwari' ones 
among them will also form beautiful ilower-beds if 
planted in circles or rows of one sort or colour, and 
so that the next blends with it in colour. Mr. W. 
Savage (p. 04) wishes to hear my opinion on leaving 
these dalilias in the ground during the winter, pro- 
bably before he saw what I said on the subject in 
the previous number. I have seen the plan turn 
out as I stated, but it might answer better on poorer 
soil, or every alternate season, and so do away with 
renewing the soil for them so often. At any rate, 
one thing I am sure of, and that is, that the readers 
of tliese pages will agree with me in wishing to hear 
more of his experiments, and those of others like 
him who think for themselves. SanvitaUa procum- 
bens 18 generally as late as the tagetes, but the heavy 
rains at the beginning of the month finished it be- 
fore its time. Daisy-shaped flowers, like this sanvi- 
talia, are always more ii\jured by rains than others. 
The sanvitalia is as useful as the tagetes, and, like 
it, is always in neat trim. It is also yellow, with a 
dark centre to the flower, and lises to a foot or so, 
aud may be tieated in all respects like the tagetes. 
Saponaria calahrica is always a lovely thing, a great 
favourite with the ladies, who say *' it looks so much 
like lace-work ;" it also lasts till the end of October, 
and, visit it when you will, you shall never find a leaf 
or flower of it out of place, but a perfect model of 
symmetry in all its parts; aud the whole suiface is 
60 studded with little starry pink flowers, that you 
can hai'dly see the leaves. It is an annual, and rises 
about eighteen inches high, looks best in circular 
beds not more than four feet across. It shoidd be 
sown on a warm simuy border about the middle of 
March, and will transplant without a murmur any 
time before the May annuals are over ; and if I had 
to make a choice oed for a bride, this is the very 
plant I would make use of 

There is another annual now in full trim, not so 
gay as those already mentioned, but one of the most 
useful things a garaener can lay his hands on, as it 
will transplant any day throughout the season with- 
out flagging a leaf; and a bed in full blossom may 
be made up with it while the family are at breakfast 
It is a Dwarf yellow singU marigold, raised a few 
years since on the continent; and another recom- 
mendation of it is that it does not emit that disagree- 
able scent peculiar to the common marigolds. It 
barely reaches a foot high, and they call it fragrans, 
or sweet-scented — an absurd name ; but afi they say 
a good horse is never of a bad coloui*, we may put up 
with silly names for useful plants; but the worst of 
it is tlie di£&culty of asking for it at the seed shops ; 
the book name of all the marigolds is Tagetes, and 
ibis one is Tagetss fragrans ; but I have known three 
blimders made last season about the name, therefore 
I would advise that the *' dwarf scentless marigold or 
fragrans" should be asked for. Zauchsneria Oalifor- 
nica looks as if it would flower on till Christmas. It 
is one of the most useful new bedding plants we have 
had for years, and yet it is not so gay as I expected 
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it would turn out. If the leaves of it were dark 
gree*i if would form a splendid mass, but they are 
somewhat grayish — a bad tint to set off any shade of 
I'ed. PUimhago Larpenta is now on a par with the 
last, but has only been in good bloom since the be- 
ginning of October, when it ceased growing. Poor 
soil on a dry bottom, and old plants of it, will make 
this a very different thing from what some wise 
heads have in their haste anticipated. Mr. Page, 
gardener to Lady Harland, in this neighbourhood, 
called here for the first time as I was taking these 
notes, and he was astonished to see our principal bed 
of it so beautifully in bloom, and as he is fresh from 
the ** London boards," as they say of other clever 
people, I thought this a good compliment ; but of 
coui-se the poor soil had done it all, and next time it 
shall be poorer still. Ageratum mexicanum is another 
plant that is now as gaj as ever, but it does not arrange 
well in any systematic combination of colours, and 
yet is too bright for a neutral bed, being a kind of 
blackish gray. It does better as a broad band enclos- 
ing a mass of white or scarlet in a circular bed, but 
best of all by itself at a distance from the walks, in 
some recess where it is backed by the dark green foli- 
age of shrubs, and for that kind of effect at a distance 
from the eyo we have none to equal it. These are the 
principal misoellaneous plants that have continued 
so late in bloom. 

PetunioM, v&rbenaSt ealosolarias, and genmianins of 
sorts, will furnish matter for a separate letter, as their 
numbers are almost endless, ana as I never had the 

f "eater part of them so fine as they were this autumn, 
can hardly trust myself to make a beginning upon 
them, for fear that I should take up too much room 
and make the subject tiresome to the reader. Of the 
CalceolarUiBf I shall only say that Mr. Fish has fait 
uDon the very best of the whole fiimily, the Kentish 
Hero, for a bed, the colour being a reddish brown. 
It is just on the verge of neutrality, but with two 
other shades rising into red orange, and with the clear 
yellows, will form one of the most splendid shaded 
yellow beds that can be formed. It only propagates 
freely in the soring, not but that it wiU root from a 
few pieces at ttie bottom of the plant in the autumn, 
but it would be downright extravagance to meddle 
with it then, as fix)m every autumnal cutting, if left 
on, the plant will make ten in March, if the plant is 
put into a gentle forcing at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. 

Speaking of shaded beds, I may as well say that 
this stvle of planting single flower beds is becoming 
more &shionable every season, and in some few in- 
stances the shading system may be adopted with 
marked effect in a group of beds nigh to each other ; 
but it is apart from the great body of the flower gar- 
den, where a bed or a small group of three beds 
would come in to heighten the effect of some other 
object, that this style can be carried out to most ad- 
vantage. Flower garden plants havB become so nu* 
merous in varieties, that it was found Impossible 
to find room where to plant even the best varieties, 
and this gave rise to a system that is very effective 
in a few instances, which is to plant at least three 
shades of the same colour to answer for one bed, and 
among the verbenas as many as five tints, or shades, 
of one colour may be put into one bed, and make it 
richer than any one of the five put by itself; but the 
sorts that will thus harmonise cannot very well be 
learned from books, because in di^erent soils and 
situations the plants grow very differently as to height 
and strength ; but to have the best effect, the plants 
should be so uniform in all their parts as to appear 



to be one kind, and that producing tlie vaiious tints 
which makes the bed so much admired. Shading is 
different from this, and it is among the varieties of 
the scarlet geranium that it can be easiest pointed 
out Of them we have dark scaiiet, orange scarlet, 
a shade between scarlet and pink (compactum and 
judi), then rose, peach, salmon, lilac, French white, 
and white. Yes, a white variety of the horse-shoe as 
old as the hills, but it is not much to boast of. Now, a 
shaded circular bed is formed out of such tints in the 
way ladies work Berlin wool, or a border along-side 
of a walk planted with a row of each tint, from the 
white to the dark scaiiet, and the revei-sc. 

D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

BEPorriNo Plants from the Olu^ip or Border 
von Setting in the Greenhouse or Window. — In 
no department of gardening have greater changes 
been effected, within these fifteen yeara, than in the 
mode of decorating and furnishing the flower-garden 
Plants that formerly were kept as single, or duplicate 
miserable specimens, cramped up in pots, duly set in 
house or pit during winter, and then placed to rusti- 
cate in some shady comer during the summer, piti- 
senting occasionally a few scattered flovtrors as a 
reward to the cultivator, have been transferred to 
the open clump or border, in numbers beyond all 
calculation, and there flourisli with a luxuriance, 
and bloom with a profriseness, never previously wit 
nessed when grown in pots for windows and conser- 
vatories. It is said that " evils never come singly ;" 
let us rejoice that the same may be predicated of good, 
as one improvement effected soon paves the way for 
another. The turning out of geraniums, calceolarias, 
and heliotropes, ^., not only greatly improved the 
flower-garden, but the changed aspect which the plants 
presented gave rise to that combination of observa- 
tion, reflection, and experiment, which jointly issued 
in a greatly-improved system of pot cultivation. The 
cheapness with which many other plants may be pro- 
cured has brought them within the reach of many, 
who otherwise must have been content f without envy, 
for that is the product of little-mindeaness) to look 
at and admire them in the gardens of others. Only 
let the love of flowers become much more extended, 
and that cheapness in money value will soon be in 
proportion to the greatness of the demand. Talk of 
— ^nay, ^at is better, commence — teaching tropical 
orchid-growing to the man^, and can there be any 
reason why these hardier plants should not be brought 
within the reach of the working millions ? In speak- 
ing on this subject with a nurseryman the other day, 
who has great conveniences for rearing them, he em- 
phatically stated that could a great demand he secured, 
they might be sent out, without ever being potted, 
but still nice little plants, at the rate of from a penny 
to twopence apiece ! Of course, such plants would 
require more nursing than those raised at home, but 
nicely would they suit those who practice floriculture 
more from deference to the tastes and opinions of 
others than from any personal enthusiasm; and ser- 
viceable, too, they would be to many of our cottagers 
and amateurs who may have had misfortunes with 
their favourites during the winter. But, convinced 
as we are of the benefits and the practicability of 
cheapness were the sale only great, we would still 
enoourage our readers to try and preserve some of 
their best old plants that they may have planted out 
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in the open ground, not only because tbeir love for 
the pursuit will thus be increased, and their practical 
skill advanced, but also because such plants are often 
associated with times and circumstances, with hopes 
and disappointments, with joys aud soitows ; com- 
bined with reminiscences of the graceful in beauty, 
and the manly, noble in character, arouud which it is 
often beneficial for memory to muse and linger. 

" Well, now, what am I to do with such plants as 
I wish to preserve even at this late period T says a 
sprightly companion, not long since, at my elbow; " I 
took up a few some time ago, according to Mr. Bea- 
ton's instructions, to whom we are all so much in- 
debted, and I think I shall at least be a little more 
fortunate than Mr. Savage has been with your system 
of fumigating; and I would have taken up moi*e, but 
they looked so nice and beautiful where they were, 
and even now full of bud and bloom, as they are in 
the very end of October, I would not touch them, 
only I know that frost is coming ; and then there are 
those pretty scarlet geraniums, from which I have 
neglected to take even a cutting, though I should like 
to rival Harry Moore next summer; and there is that 
beautiful yellow calceolaria, given to me by sister 
Jane ; those pretty, sweet, cheny-pie heliotropes, the 
gift of cousin l^ick ; and those fine plants of the Vic- 
toria and nosegay fancy geraniums, presented by -- — 
— ^you will find out some of these days — all of which, 
and many more, I should wish to preserve, and in 
such a state that they might enliven my windows, or 
my little greenhouse, during winter and spring." 
Judging that this is not a solitary case, we will 
endeavour to do something to solve the difficulty. 
We will not even tantalise you by stating that you 
would have acted wisely to have reared some cut- 
tings of your favourites in August and September, 
as a dozen of most of them might have been pre- 
served all the winter in a six-inch pot, and would 
have made fine plants early next season, if you could 
have found the room to pot them ofi* singly ; for we 
have felt ourselves that it went a little against the 
grain when we could only receive a little insti-uction 
by being previously well lectured upon our bliortr 
comings and deficiencies. But we shall allude to your 
plants out of doors — which we hope are as healthy 
as ours still are — as the only quarter firom whence 
you can hope to preserve your stock, and get some 
assistance for enlivening the greenhouse during 
winter. 

Leaving the scarlet geraniums for the present, we 
shall describe the proper treatment for all otliers — 
and especially of those which make root fibres plenti- 
fully — ^under two different ch'cumstances, such as 
where thei*e is nothing but window and greenhouse, 
and secondly, when, in addition to these, there is a 
frame or pot 

In the first place, then, it is of importance at this 
season of the year, when wet generally prevails, to 
choose dry weather for taking up your plants, as 
when the soil is wet large lumps are apt to fall from 
the ball, and take the roots along with them, while 
your success will depend upon the number of fibres 
you save. When great quantities are taken up, they 
are generally wheeled in barrow-loads to tlie potting 
shed ; but in some cases, where a limited number are 
operated upon, and especially in the case of fine 
specimens, success, as respects each of which, is a 
matter of importance, we would recommend taking 
the necessary light friable soil, and the iiitendea 
l^ots well drained, to the plants; then lifting tliem 
carefully, by easing them all round with a spade, 
picking away any loose earth carefully, so as not to 



ix^jure the roots, and yet lessen the si^e of the ball ; and 
placing the ball in a pot large enough for it.* Do not 
lam together any fibres and roots outside of the ball, 
but arrange them nicely in layers among the fresh 
soil. Water well to settle the earth, and fill the 
roots with moisture. Set the plants in a rather 
shady place ; prevent evapomtion from the foliage in 
bright or diy weather by slight shading, and slight 
sprinklings of water over the folii^e by the syringe, 
not setting them fully exposed in window or green- 
house until the root action has beeu again restored. 
By such means you may save your plants ; but you 
must not lose heait if in many cases you are forced 
to cut off many or most of tlie flowers, if on others 
a portion of the leaves should fall, and in some the 
plants should bid you good-bye altogether. 

In the second place, if you have a spare frame or 
pit, you may not only save your plants but the foliage, 
and the bloom and fiower buds besides, if you only 
take the same trouble witli tl:e plants as we have re- 
commenced where no such conveniences exist We 
say the same trouble, as it is best to eir on the safe 
siae, though there is no necessity for being so very 
careful about the roots, as the plants will soon be put 
in a position to make fresh ones. The secret of your 
success here will depend not so much upon your 
ability to check evajraration from tbe leaves, by shad- 
ing, and syringing, and keei>iug tbe plants close, as 
from having it in your power to plunge the pots in a 
mild bottom heat, and thus encourage the protrusion 
of fresh root-feeders to take the place of those that 
have unavoidably been snapped in raising the ))lants 
out of the ground. But inittd, we do not wish you 
to treat the plants as if they were tropical gendexnen; 
if you do, you will run the risk of having them cast- 
ing their leaves and throwing u]) spindly, instead of 
sturdy, shoots. We recommeud the roots to be placed 
in a temperature of from 70" to 80°, for a certain 
time, for a definite puipo^, but tlie heads of the 
plants must be kept cool during the whole })eiiod, by 
having a circulation of air among them right and 
day in mild weather. In a vei*y sunny day, when 
you are forced to shade and syringe, still have the air 
on. As soon as the plants will stand the sun, with a 
slight sprinkle from the syringe, let the shading be 
dispensed with, and roots will sooner be formed. In 
tlie course of a fortnight or three weeks, if all has 
gone well, abundance of frash roots will be found, 
which you can see by turning a plant out of its 
pot. They must not, however, even then be trans- 
ferred at once to the dry shelf of a window or 
greenhouse, but the pots should be lifted by degrees 
out of the medium in which they are plunged, and 
be set for a few days previously on the surface of the 
bed. By such means we have taken up many aud 
large plants in the end of October and the early part 
of November, that scarcely ever feel their moving, but 
there must be no caielessuess or inattention to the 
mmutia of the afiair. This simple matter of bottom- 
heat, when righly applied and understood, will be 
seen to constitute the philosophy for many gardening 
operations, as respects hardy as well as tender plants. 

But, then, how obtain it ? Is there not a great 
trouble in getting fermenting matter, and turning it 
and sweetening it weeks beforehand? Oh, no; for 
all such matters we make very short work of it. You 
have got a cucumber or melon box, empty now, that 
was set upon a bed of dung — ^nothing better ; while off 
the soil It will be useful for many purposes. Take 
out an opening a foot in depth of the decayed duug, 
place in the opening as much of fresh dung from 
the stable, or, what is better, a little more of the 
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sweepings of grass and leaves from tlie lawn; tiu*n 
the bed thus from end to end, keeping tlie old manure 
at the top, and it will answer aumiraWy. Without 
the old bed, a layer of grass, and then a layer of fresh 
leaves, would answer just as well, and better if blended 
together, and a layer of rotten dung, earth, or coal- 
ashes, put on the surface for pluugiug iu. For these 
temporary purposes, nothing beats green grass; it 
heats immediately, and then the heat is easily modi- 
fied and retained by blending and covei-ing with 
other substances, the object of the latter being to 
keep down everything Hke steam. Even where 
thei*e is no lawn, it must be a small garden indeed 
that could not furnish materials for such a bed in 
weeds, leaves, bean and pea haulm, and x^runings. 
SluTibby calceolarias, and otl'er hardy things, where 
uo such conveniences er^ist, may be taken up with as 
much earth as will adhere to them, and sot iu dry 
soil in any place whoio they can have a fair portion 
of light and be safe from much frost; but tbeu, of 
course, they could only be used for planting out 
again, and, therefore, do not come under our depart- 
ment. 

SoAKLET Geraniums. — Oi these I can add nothing 
to what has been said about keeping them in gar- 
rets and hay-lofts, farther than that, if I could Bnd 
room and light to set a few six-inch pots, each of 
which would hold a dozen of rooted cuttings, I 
would not ti*ouble myself with taking many up out 
of the borders. They are in a very dilForent state 
from those grown ia pots or boxes during the sum- 
mer, which may be kept iu such places with i\\e 
greatest ease, in the one case, the wood is soft and 
succulent, and the roots are ruptured and broken; in 
the other, the stem is comparatively hfird and well- 
ripened, and the roots ai*e uu mutilated. To approach 
Harry Moore ne^it seaso'i, from plants still growiiig 
in the open ground, you must lose uo time in set- 
ting your plauts into something like a similar posi- 
tion to his now, and that, wo believe, you can only 
accomplish by giving them bottom-heat, as we have 
advised for other things. Fine single specimens 
may be potted unmutilated» but, for all the smaller 
ones, the stems may be reduced, cutting back to 
where it is somewhat firm, and then, where new 
roots are formed, you may remove them to their 
(quarters for the winter, just where they can have a 
little light, and be preserved from severe frost. When 
once the buds begin to break in spring, there will be 
roots ready to support them, and thus they will an- 
swer well for pots or boxes. It. Fish. 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Cistern. — In our last we mentioned this useful 
auxiliary ; it is almost indispensable. The one in the 
orchid house here is formed with slate one inch thick. 
Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, puts them up in a capital 
style. The one here has been up for seven years, 
and has never leaked at all. The great use is the 
heating the water for syringing and watering pui*- 

Soses. Another use, and an impo(rtant one too, is for 
ipping the blocks with the plants on them ; also to dip 
the Stanhopeas, Oongoras and other plants in baskets. 
When those plants begin to grow in the spring they 
require a good steeping, and the cistern offers a 
proper place for that purpose. Two or three hours 
will not be too much to steep them. The peat during 



the time of rest becomes dry and hard, and requires 
this wetting to soften it, esi^ocially if the i>lants ai'e 
to be shifted into new baskets. 

As orchids rcquire frequent syiinging, sometimes 
twice or thrice a day, we have made use of pots — gar- 
den pots, iu fact, without holes. These are placed 
round the house near the hot water pipes, at a small 
distance, about six or nine feet apart Our readers 
that are in the habit oC springing will immediately 
perceive the great saving of time and labour by 
having these pots so houdy. Instead of having the 
water to cari-y in garden watering-pans, these pots 
being ke])t constantly full of wauu water are always 
ready, ilaving found great benefit and convenience 
from this arrangement we seriously recommend its 
adoption, uot only to evei-y orchid grower, but also 
to the cultivators of plants geuoially. Plant-houses 
of every description ought to have a number of them 
placed in convenient places, both for syringing and 
watering. In walking round the houses the operator 
observes a plant requiring water : the watering pots 
are in their proper place : there is uo water near ; the 
plant is passed by until the usual time of watering, 
when it receives, probably, only the usual quantity ; 
the ball inside continues diy, the plant languishes, 
becomes dif. eased and dies. This is the history of 
the causes of death to many a fine lieath and other 
well rooted plants, and though orchids, owing to their 
l)eculiar conformation, would not thus be killed, yet 
they suffer much from the privation of water when 
they are growing. If pots of water ai-e placed as we 
have mentioned, the manager, ou observing a plant 
drooping, would irstantly take it and dip it into one 
of them, and thus at once refresh it. 

Syringes. — These are necessary implements, espe- 
cially for the orchid cultivator. The best we know 
are those manufactured by Reid. The cost of a com- 
plete one, with three roses of different degrees of 
lineness, is 2 is. The coarsest rose may bo used 
when the plants require the most moisture, that is, 
during the growing months. Ti^e tiiiest rose is to 
syringe the plants on blocks only dunng the rest of 
the year. The manner of using syringes requires 
some notice. The water should not be forced out 
with great force, like a heavy shower driven by a 
strong wind, but should fall upon the plants gently, 
something like dew, or more like the shower often 
called *• a Scotch mist." This mode will eflectually 
wet the logs, and keep the plants clean, and their 
leaves bright and healthy. We have alluded to sy- 
ringing the plants on blocks in winter. This is ne- 
cessary, because fiom the increased application of 
artificial heat to keep out the cold, the logs dry 
quickly, however moist the atmosphere may be, and 
die roots and the pseudo bulbs belonging to the 
small plants will shrink too much if left without 
syringing for so many weeks. As a general rule, let 
them be syringed gently with the finest syringe early 
every morning when the sun is likely to shine. This 
moisture will sustain them during the day, and pre- 
vent the too great evaporation from the leaves of the 
plants. 

Shading. — We slightly mentioned this in describ- 
ing the aspect of the houses. We will now enter 
more fully upon the subject, as we consider it of 
great impoitance. Mr. Bateman, in liis splendid 
work on the Orchideae of Mexico, gives this as a rule, 
" let the plants have all the light possible, but do 
not let the sun in spring and summer shine ui)on 
them." Taking it, tiien, for granted that they must 
be shaded, we next must consider what kind of shade 
is the best for them. We use a kind of canvass 
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called " bunting." It is thin and open in the mesh, 
yet lust close enough to prevent the rays of the sun 
striking through the glass, and injuring the flowers 
and leaves. We shall try to describe how it is ap 
plied. First, a pole about two inches in diameter, of 
the length of the house, or rather longer, is made of 
deal, and quite round. At one end a kind of wheel 
is fixed, of larger diameter than the pole (about one- 
third). On each side of this wheel a round board is 
nailed, projecting beyond it about three inches. 
These boards are about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, and are bevelled off from the inside. When 
this is done, it forms a groove. This is intended to 
receive the cord, it being nailed to the wheel. The 
canvass is then nailed to the long pole, it having 
first been sown together of the size of the house. 
The pole, with the canvass attached to it, is then 
laid upon the house, a flat piece of wood 2^ inches 
wide, and a quarter of an mch thick, is nailed to the 
highest point of the house, and the canvass is tightly 
stretched and nailed to the flat piece of wood, using 
some narrow woollen lists stretched along it previ- 
ouly to driving in the tacks. This prevents, in a 
great measure, the canvass from tearing off with the 
winds. Then taking hold of the cord now wrapped 
round the wheel and pulling at it, the wheel turns 
round, and, of course, the pole also; the canvass 
wraps round it, and, at last, is rolled up at the top ; 
the cord is then fastened to a long kind of button, 
and there remains till shade is required. The cord 
is then unfolded, and the pole let gradually down to 
the bottom, where some pieces of wood stop it from 
going off the houses, or tearing away the canvass 
from the top. This is a simple, useful, and efiicient 
mode of shading, and is used here, at Pine-apple- 
plaoe, to shade all the houses that require it. The 
only objection we can allow to it is, that it soon 
wears out, it lasting only two, or, at most, three 
years. Tt, however, may be made to last longer, by 
having weather boards nxed on the top of the house 
to receive the canvass when rolled up under it, thus 
sheltering it from the rain, which is the great cause 
of its decay. Care must be taken when it is rolled 
up that it is perfectly dry. With this moderate c«re, 
the shade, or blind, will last much longer. During 
the dark short days of winter, when the sun has not 
power to injuTe the plants, llie blind may be with 
great propriety stored away in some dry shed or 
room till the days lengthen, and the sunshine be- 
comes dangerous to the well-being of the plants. 
There are one or two other necessary things to no- 
tice, but we must defer them to a futui*e opportunity. 
Calendar for November. — ^There is but little of 
actual work required during the current month. 
Some oroluds that will grow must be potted. Should 
any baskets be quite rotted, let them be renewed, 
but give no water unless the plants ai*e gi'owing, 
when they may have a very moderate quantity given 
them. W^e shall describe tlie mode of making baskets 
shortly. Watering. — ^Veiy little, if ajiy, water is re- 
quired during this dull season. Syringe the blocks as 
directed last month on the mornings of sunny days, 
wetting the pipes at the same time to raise a gentle 
steam. On wet dull days withhold both. Keep the 
heat very moderate; 60'' by day and 66** by night 
will be quite sufficient. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — Between this day and the middle of the 
month every bulb of these flowers ought, without fail, 
to be planted. If our instructions have been attended 



to the bed or beds will be in fine order to receive 
them. Bring out the bulbs some fine morning and 
set to work plantiug in good earnest. Some make 
holes with a bluut dibble, having a mai*k made upon 
it to show the proper depth to which tlie bulb ought 
to be put in. Our practice, however, is different. 
We judge that the dibble saddens the earth under 
the bulb too much, tlierefore we stratch a line and 
draw a drill, three inches deep, all the length of the 
bed, doing this as much as possible without ti'eading 
upon the bed. Then choose the tallest gi'owers and 

Slant this first row with them, pressing the bulbs 
own gently to keep them firm and upright in their 
places. 1 nless you have lai*ger numbers than you 
have room for let them be at least eight inches apart, 
but whatever number you may have do not plant 
them nearer than six inches to each other; if you do 
your flowers will not be so fine, nor the bulbs so 
large for next season's bloomnig. When the first 
row are all in their places cover them up with a fine- 
toothed rake, pressing the earth ])irctty firmly around 
and upon the bulbs ; then remove the lines eight 
inches from the centre row, and place tlie next kinds 
as to height in it ; cover it up, and then the bulbs 
will stand nine inches apart from row to row. Re- 
move the line to eight inches on the other side, and 
plant them in it in a similar manner ; plant the other 
two rows in the same way, and then level all with 
the rake, and the operation is complete. The bed 
will thus contain five rows, which ai*e quite suificient, 
and will allow the spectator to examine evei-y flower 
comfortably without treading unon the bed, a tres- 
pass to be avoided at all times during the growth of 
the flowers. The bed may now be allowed to receive 
every gentle shower, but heavy long continued rains 
must be carefully guarded against. Have your 
coverings ready to be applied at all times when 
heavy showers may be likely to fall, and shelter ac- 
cordingly. 

Pinks may now be planted out, if not already 
done, in the place where they are to bloom. This 
plant is more hardy than most other florists' flowers, 
and, therefore, requires but little protection; still it 
is desirable to shelter it a little from very severe 
frosts. A sprinkling of common fern will answer this 
purpose well. The bed ought to be enriched, but 
not too much, with vegetable mould ; too rich a bed 
will cause the colours to run, therefore be moderate 
with stimulating manures. Fasten the plants well 
by pressing the soil firmly about each plant ; this 
will prevent the frost from drawing the plant out of 
the soil. Each pink plant ought to stand five or six 
inches from each other, and fully six inches betw^een 
the rows; they will then grow moderately and flower 
finely, with iai-ge flowers and bright colours. 

T. Applebt. 



THE KITCHEN.GARDEN. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. — ^^Ve have before stated 
that the tubci's of this excellent vegetable are better 
left in the ground until required for use ; for, unlike 
most other root vegetables, the frost, unless very 
severe, has no iigui'ious effect upon the tubers. Our 
system is, as soon as the stalks are ripe, to cut them 
down on some dry day to within about ten inches of 
the siu*face of the ground ; and if not wanted at the 
time for thatching temporary sheds, or any other 
purpose, we tie them up in neat bundles and store 
them away until wanted, as they aie sure to bo, for 
protection of some kind during the winter. We tlien 
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wheel over the artichoke beds all the clearings from 
the asparagus and sea-kale plantations, all the de- 
cayed leaves from tlie brocoli and cabbage, as well 
as all other refVise leaves, garden clearings, and rub- 
bish, so that the whole surface of the ground is 
covered to the depth of six or eight inches, and the 
tops of the cut artichoke stalks only just allowed to 
be showing through. The tubei-s should be trenched 
out as required, and tlie whole of the rubbish by 
degrees well trenched in, leaving the ground in two 
foot ridges ; and all the middling sized tubers should 
at once be planted again whole, at the distance of 
two feet apart between every alternate ridge. We 
always plant the same ground, without delay, on the 
system we are now recommending, and obtain an 
immense crop, forking over the ridges pretty often 
on the dry ri'osty mornings in spring, and laying 
down the ground rougb and light about the end of 
March or the beginning of April. Pigs and cows 
are fond of the small refuse tubers, as well as poultry 
of all kinds, from the pigeon to the pea-fowl and 
pheasant, all of which like the Jerusalem artichoke, 
either cooked or uncooked. If the gi'otmd cannot be 
spared for the artichoke to remain as recommended 
until required for use, then the tubers may as soon 
as well npened be all taken up, and either be ridged 
out of doors or packed in sand; but care must be 
taken to keep them safe from mice and rats, as these 
vermin also are exceedingly fond of them. Olobe 
artichokes, if not already dressed, should be attended 
to as durected in a former Number. 

Potatoes. — ^Those that have been stored away in 
quantities should occasionally be examined to see 
whether the old enemy is, or is not, making any havoc 
amongst them. We are this year blessed with a 
crop of the finest quality, free from disease, or, at all 
events, so slightly aftected as to be almost impercep- 
tible, and we attribute our success mainly to tne sys- 
tem which we adopt of planting all our principal 
crops in the autumn. November is our favourite 
season, if the soil is in good condition and the wea- 
ther favourable ; and if the ground is not in a tole- 
rable state, we then apply a moderate quantity of 
manure, tnsnching the ground into two-ibet ridges, 
and allowing these to remain for a short time. Those 
potatoes which were selected for replanting at taking- 
up time, of a moderate size and well-ripened, are 
planted whole, placing them one foot apart between 
each rid^e. The ridges are then laid down over the 
tubers with the fork, as lightly and roughly as possi- 
ble, and thus they are allowed to remain aft the win- 
ter. By the time that the drying fi*osty March winds 
set in, the soil becomes in a well-pulverized and very 
good condition, and a few good lioeings and scari^- 
ings will then be found beneficial. If the earth is 
forked down lightly over the tubers to the depth of 
four or five incnes, it will be quite sufficient to pro- 
tect them from any frost that may prevail. 

Sea-kale. — Those who have not done so should, 
without delay, attend to the directions already riven 
for cultivating this vcffotable. Clear away all the 
leaves and weeds, ana give a good dusting with 
slacked lime. Fork tip tiie beds carefully, and top- 
dress them. Those who wish for early cuttings may 
now cover up a small quantity, say 20 or 80 plants. 
First examine the crowns with the hand, and find 
out their extent, so as to know whore to place the 
pots over them ; then give the gi-ound about them 
a thorough good dusting with quick-lime, and put the 
pot over immediately, seeing that it fits close at the 
bottom, so that the steam cannot get in from the 
fermenting materials which are to cover the pots. 



Stable-dung that has been turned over three or four 
times to sweeten may be used for this purpose, but 
leaves are very much better; and a good manager 
has always a coi'ner where he collects all his leaves 
for this and other purposes. Give the pots a good 
covering of these leaves to the thickness of a foot or 
18 inches all round and over them, pressing the 
leaves as close and as snug as can be aone, leaving 
the work in a ridge-shaped form ; after which a few 
barrowfuls of long stable-dung, or old thatch, or any 
other such material, may be put orer the whole, 
which will tend to warmth, and prevent the wind 
from blowing the leaves away ; altogether this 
should give a temperature of about 55°. A fine day 
should always be chosen for this work, and never 
leave ofTthe iob until it is finished. 

The beds that are not required to be put into action 
just now, should have an extra shovelful of the good 
compost, before recommended, put over each crown to 
protect them from the two extremes, frost and sim- 
shine. Much fertile matter will go down to the roots 
from these top-dressings. Many gardeners take up a 
quantity of sea-kale roots, either for potting, to be 
brought forward in tbe pinery or other similar places, 
or to be planted on a gentle hot-bed. This is giving 
themselves much troirole for veiy little profit We 
never saw the gardener tbat could show a good dish 
of sea-kale grown in tliis way equal to that obtained 
by the way of forcing above described. 

RocTiNE Work. — Keep the spinach and all similar 
crops free fi'om decayed leaves, which, at this season, 
will accumulate, and form, if neglected, a sure i-efVige 
for slugs and snails. Keep up a due attention to hoe- 
ing B.Yid surface-stirring y an operation which will greatly 
encourage the growth of the late-sown turnips at this 
season, and if the soil in which they stand be poor, 
some guano, or guano and dry ashes mixed, or any 
kind of chaired dust, will be sei-viceable if sown 
amongst the crop. The framing of store lettuce and 
endive should be attended to on di*y days. Place 
them close to the glass in turf or otner temporary- 
made pits. Keep a sharp look out for tbe mildew, 
and for the depi*edations of the slug amongst the 
young store lettuce^ carrots^ radishes, c^c, and attend 
to the previous directions concerning these. Provide 
for successions of asparagus^ rhubarb^ and sea-hale 
roots for forcing, and give tepid-water to those already 
breaking their buds. James Barnes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 5.) 

I FREQUENTLY pass a cottagc, on the wall of which 
hangs richly, but carelessly, a neglected vine. It is in 
a village street, and there is nothing picturesque or 
pleasing in the cottage or its situation ; yet a vine, 
see it wherever we may, at once attracts the eye, and 
addresses itself to the heart. Whether we see it spread- 
ing and climbing in its rich eastern exuberance, or as 
the stunted bush of the western vineyards ; whether 
it dai'kens the hothouse with its luscious drapery, or 
hangs with sour and tasteless clusters round the cot- 
tage window — the vine wings our thoughts with light- 
ning speed to the Land of Promise, and the One glo- 
rious " Plant of Renown.** " I am the Vine, ye are 
the branches," has sanctified for ever this beautiful 
tree in the Christian's eyes and heart ; and when he 
prunes away the unprohflc shoot, and eees it lie with- 
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ering on the jfround, what a Bolemn voice makes itself 
heard in his inmost soul! 

A golden vine, with its wlde-spi*eading graceful 
boughs laden with fruit, adorned the interior of the 

Sorch of that Temple sanctified by the presence of the 
ving God — a stiiking type of Him, and of those 
who abide in Him. How loudly does the vine repeat 
to us, "As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself; ex- 
cept it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me." 

The vine is, as we all know, a native of the east, 
and was very early spoken of in the sacred writings. 
It was first brought into England about the tenth 
year of the Christian era, and thus becomes extremely 
interesting to us as having first taken root in our 
soil so soon after the blessed event from which all 
Christian nations count their time. The vine has 
been more generally and successfully cultivated here 
than it is now. In our climate, however, it has never 
attained any size ; but the lloman authors speak of 
vines as growing to a surprising size, and bearing 
bunches of enormous weight. Columella mentions 
one tree which bore two thousaud bunches of grapes 
in one season; and in tlie reign of Augustus bunches 
are described as being two cubits, that is an English 
yard, in length. Statues and columns in some of tlie 
temples of that idolatrous nation were formed from 
the truoks of vines ; and the great doors of the cathe- 
dral of Ravenna are constructed of vine planks, some 
of which are 12 feet long and 15 inches wide. This 
gives us a high idea of the fertility of Italy in bygone 
days, and of the skill exerted in the cultivation of 
these trees ; for in the east, where the soil and cli- 
mate needed no help, the vine attained no useful size, 
for we find it spoken of in scripture as " meet for no 
work ;" but by cultivation it seems capable of taking 
its place in some countries among tiie useful kinds 
of wood. 

Even in our hot-houses, as regards the fruit, the 
vine sometimes surprises us. In the year 1781, there 
grew in the vinery at Welbeck, the seat of the l^uke 
of Portland, a buuch of grapes that weighed 19 
pounds and a half; and when sent as a present to 
Lord Rockingham at Wentworth House, a distance 
of 20 miles, it was canned *' suspended on a staff" 
between two men, who were reUevrd by others at 
stated distances. What a picture of the produce of 
the promised land, the grapes of Eshcol ! In tlie 
year 1821, a bunch of grapes, weighing 15 pounds, 
was grown at Eljord Hall, in Staffordshire ; and the 
celebrated tree at Hampton Court Palace has, in one 
season, borne two thousand two hundred bunches, 
each averaging a pound, thus rivalling the vino of 
Columella. 

Vineyards were very common in England in days 
of yore. The neighbourhood of Wincliester was so 
famous for them that it is thought to have taken its 
name from this peculiarity. Why should not its 
chalky downs be turned into " fruitful hills " at this 
present time ? Wine of excellent quality is known 
to have been made in England when the vine was 
extensively grown here ; and the vineyard of Arundel 
Castle, in Sussex, afforded wine that excelled very 
much of the Biu-gundy then imported into England, 
and this so late as the middle of the last century. 
Many parts of London still retain the name of " Vine- 
street" and "Vineyai-d;" and East Sinithficld was 
once a vineyard, held by four successive constables 
of the Tower, but this was very far back in history. 
Near Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, tiiere is a place 
where vine tendrils spring up among the grass, dis- 
tinctiy marking the site of a long neglected vineyard. 



Canterbury was also famous for its vines; a large 
space of ground near Rochester still retains the name 
of " The Vine ;" and the Isle of Ely was called by the 
Normans, the " Isle of Vines." In the time of Rich- 
ard the 2nd, the little park at Windsor was a \ lueyard, 
and in very manv otlier places this interesting tree 
abounded in i£ngland's earlier days. Gloucestershij-e 
particularly excelled in the number and richness of 
its vineyards. Northam]>tonshire, Leicestershire, and 
Somersetshire, all abounded in vines, and the neigh- 
bourliood of London possessed them too in abundance. 
Bradley says poor soils might be very much improved 
by planting them as vineyards. They would make 
a good return for the care and culture bestowed on 
tiiem; and as wine is now nearly four times the price 
it was in his day, how profitable and how useful 
the management of vineyards might again become ! 
Would it not be worth while to tm*n the attention of 
the " amateur," if not the cottage gardener, to tiie 
cultivation of the vine for home consumption ? We 
might obtain an agreeable beverage at a very trif ing 
expense, compared with the heating, and often infe- 
rior, wines, for which such high prices are given, and 
necessary comforts are sometimes sacrificed to obtain. 
I have often tasted what is now called " grape wiue," 
and it is very pleasant when well and carefully made. 
The clever and managing wife of a farmer in my 
neighbourhood makes excellent home-made wines. 
The parsnip, orange, and cuiTant, with the wel'-tnowu 
ginger and raisin wines, usefully stock the cellar, and 
afford the meaus of displaying real hospitality, when 
it is difiBcult and really blameable to obtain more 
highly esteemed wines. 'I ho gicat art i-eqiiired in 
wine making is to put in all the su^ar, to boil and 
skim it well, aud to attend to tlie. fermentation after- 
wards. On this account, the eye of the mistress must 
superintend the process. The prunings of the vine, 
leaves, shoots, and tendrils, make a very excellent 
vinegar, when allowed to pabs t)' rough two fermenta- 
tions. Tlie cottager may sometimes be able to pro- 
cure prunings that otherwise would be thrown away 
in large graperies, and vinegar is so useful, and so 
expensive an article to buy, that made thus cheaply 
it would be a profit to his own family, and sometimes 
a help to his friends and neighbours. In cases of 
fev-e**, and other illnesses, vinegar is of great benefit 
Verjiiico is made from the juice pressed from the 
unripe fruit, and is extremely good as a fomentation 
for sprains or weak joints. 

I should like to see a vine trained and tended on 
every cottage wall, in every garden in the land, be- 
cause it is so full of scriptural interest, and reminds 
us of so many things we sinfully forget. Let Chris- 
tians, let Britons, remember the vineyard planted " by 
the right hand " of God, ** the branch that He made 
BO strong for ilimself," and let us tremble. AV^e, too, 
have been planted " in a very fruitful hill," yet the 
sin of Israel, and the judgments of the Lord, warn 
us of our responsibilities and perils. Ttie *' farm," 
the " merchandise," may be looked after, wh^le God's 
messages are " made light of." Beautiful as is our 
free aud highly favoured land, cherished and happy 
as are our palace and our cottage homes, yet Eng- 
land's " hedge" aud " wall " are not her Ueet or army ; 
•* except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain." Let us remember, that the Magna 
Charta of our liberty, the stout sea-wall of England's 
glory, and the roof-tree of her highest and hiimblest 
homes, is, and must ever be^ "the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God." 
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SELECT LIST OF ENGLISH CROCUSES. 

SPUING OKOCUSES. 

YxLLowfl. — Crocus reticularis, Dutch Cloth of Gold; do. speeioaua 
English Cloth of Gold ; do. sulphurous albidus* straw colour. 

PuKPLBS. — Vemus, purple ; puniceus, very dark purple with white 
stripes; Sabini, very fine; gramdis, rosy purple, larger: purpuxes- 
eens, very fine, dark purple, cupped ; maculosus, large hght blue, 
with rosy purple stripes ; plumosus, white, with purple feather, fine ; 
stylosns, very showy purple ; inflatus, fine feathered, light purple ; 
tulipaceus, beautiful hght large purple. 

Lilacs. — Lilacinus prsecox, pale lilac, good; maculosus, pale blue, 
handsome. 

Vakibgatkd and Spottbo. — Vemus pictus, fine feathered lilac, 
very handsome ; fidcatus, verv handsome ; unguis m^jor, lilac, striped 
with white, fine ; leucorhynchus, light, striped with purple. 

Gbet Stbipbd. — Vemus gloriana, grey striped, finely feathered ; 
glorianella, beautiful feathered lilac, with purple bottom ; variegatus, 
beautiful feathered lilac ; lincellus, white, with rosy purple bottom, 
striped veiy distinct. 

WBiTB Stbipbo. — ^Vernus spMCtabilis, splendid white, with purple 
stripe at bottom ; undtdatus, white, with lilac stripe ; obeoletus, small 
white, with purple bottom. 

PuBB Wbitbb. — Albus major, puro white ; ditto minor, ditto. 

liATB-PLOWBaiMO PtRPLB. — vemus delectus, beautiful feathered 
purple ; tardiflorus, purple striped, finely feathered. 

Dabk Stbipbd. — Versicolor elegans, fine dark striped g^rey ; vit- 
tatus, small white, outer petals feathered with ros^ puiple. 

Lilac Gbound. — Versicolor lineatus, lilac stnped. 

Wbitb Gboumd. — ^Versicolor pnlchellns, small feathered lilac, 
pretty; do. propinquus, white feathered; do. alBuis, white, grey 
stripes s do. pallidus, white, outer petals shaded with rosy purple. 

AUTUMN CB0CUSE3. 

Crocus serotinus, blue, flowers at latter end of October and begin- 
ning of November ; Latinus, safiron blue ; nudicaule, blue, blooms 
(at present) without foliage. 

Of the Dutch spring varieties, David Rizado is a splendid purple, 
and Queen Victona an equally beautiful white. 

Then they have from 50 to 100 varieties of seed- 
lings, which are better than those enumerated above, 
more attention having been bestowed on the colour 
and shape of the flowers, which are botanical species, 
and were grown by the late Mr. Sabine, of the Horti- 
cultural Societv, who gave a vast deal of attention to 
this class of plants, and had carpets or beds of them 
formed in the gardens. When I say carpets, I mean 
that the beds were laid out in patterns. The same 
varieties were likewise grown by the late Mr. Haworth, 
of Queen Elms, together with others. Mr. Sabine's 
collection contained about 124 specimens ; Mr. Ha- 
worth's not so many. Besides the above there are 
several English varieties that are not enumerated, 
which have almost gone out of cultivation on account 
of the fineness and size of roots, combined with the 
cheapness that the Dutch people grow them. There 
are likewise several autumn plants that used to be 
called crocus. For instance : the yellow autumn crocus, 
now called Amaryllis lutea^ in full bloom at present. 
The different varieties of colchicums were formerly all 
termed autumn crocuses. The Dutch varieties of the 
crocus, and the species from Mr. Haworth's and Mr. 
Sabine's collections, are now selling by me at 7s. 6d. 
per 100. — ^D. Haibs, Seedsman, St. Martin's lane. 

In addition to the preceding Mr. Hairs has also 
furnished us with the foUowmg Dutch varieties, 
which we have now growing in our garden. 



BLVB. 

Aimanthe. 
Belle aimable. 
Bleu Celeste. 
Bleu Merveille. 
Buonaparte. 
Brama. 
Captain Cook. 
Dagaraad. 
Dorquichot. 
Eau de Wiskey. 
Grand Blu. 
Grand Vidette. 
Homer. 
Imperiales. 
Ketxer "nttts. 
Laurens Koster. 
L'lllustre. 
Lord Alaide. 
Lord Nelson* 
Longilus, 



Newton. 

Norma. 

Ovidius. 

Penelope* 

Perignon. 

Perponchier. 

Pourpre Folneuae. 

Rochus. 

Boi de Holland. 

Roi de Navarre. 

Serilium. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Sorodina. 

Virasiu s. 

-""^ WHITB* 

Belle Helena. 

Belle Bomaine. 

Carolina. 

Criterion. 

Glanana. 

Grand Blue Royale. 



Grand Vainqtteor* 

Grootvorst. 

Helarius. 

Henriette. 

Honerable. 

Juliana. 

Krom Prins der Ne- 

derlander. 
La Belle Bomaine. 
LaNei^. 
La Punte. 
L'estimable. 
LeandeUe. 
Lttcanius. 
Madame Beauty. 
Mascarius. 
Mardtts. 
Miranda. 
Mungo Park* 
Murat. 
Nanette. 



Orion. 

Phidias. 

Phocas. 

Plutarchus. 

Pure Blanche. 

Rc^na. 

Reine du Monde. 

Rosatta. 

Stakes Juffer. 

Sophia. 

Tantalus. 

Victory. 

Vulcain, 

Waterloo. 



Witte Standard. 


Lord WeOington. 


btbipxd. 


Louvain. 


Amasus. 


Ma plus aimable. 


Argentis. 


Monica. 


Blomfield. 


Orleans. 


Bonaventura. 


Othello. 


Capitatusa. 


Paarlboot. 


Carolianus. 


Paronia. 


Crispina. 
Eupnroaina. 


Philidarc. 


Reine des Roses. 


Hermina. 


Romula. 


Imperiales. 

La VaUiere. 


Sara. 


Staatsraad. 


Lilaoeus. 





Ed. C. G. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

REFRioERATiNa STOREHOUSES. — Should you deem 
the annexed extract from a letter received a fortnight 
ago, from a fiiend in America, sufficiently interesting 
for a place in your very useful periodical, it is at vour 
service, and, I would add, that your own remarks, a 
few weeks since, on the preservation of fruits, lead 
me to suppose that any improvement on the present 
method of storing them would be acceptable ; and, 
although this plan can never, on account of the mild- 
ness of our winters, and consequent difficultv of pro- 
curiug a sufficient supply of ice, be made fuUy avail- 
able in this country, yet, by showing what has been 
done elsewhere, it is not imreasonable to hope that, 
in favourable situations, some approach may be made 
to the American lefrigerating storehouse, and I shall 
be hapyy, in a future letter, to give some practical 
suggestions on the subject, if deemed worth insertion : 
— " I)etroit, Michigan", Aug. 4th, 1849. — ^The refrige- 
rating storehouse of Messrs. Story and Shaw, on Le- 
coutelua-sti-eet, is well worth visiting. It is a stone 
building, forty feet by twenty, with a deposit of ice 
twelve feet thick over-head, resting on an iron floor, 
which is supported by heavy under-columns running 
through the building. The sides of the house are 
protected from the ingress of heat by a non-conduct- 
ing substance, which also protects the ice from above. 
Twelve feet is deemed sufficient to last a whole season 
without replenishing. The ice being put in the upper 
part of the house, the lower part, when the fruit is de- 
posited, is (on the principle that cold air sinks,) kept 
in an almost freezing state — 38°. Six above the freez- 
ing point is about the average temperature through 
the season. There is never a variation of more than 
3°. Fruit deposited there, partially rotted, is arrested 
in its decaying process for weeks, and even months, 
and we have now before us lemons which were stored 
there in the early part of May, the stems of which are 
as fresh, apparently, as the day in which the^ were 
gathered. And Mr. Shaw, one of the proprietors, 
showed us some figs which were brought in the same 
vessel as plump and as sound as when they were first 
put in the drawers. They will remain so long after 
figs kept in the usual way have disappeared from the 
market. The most delicate kinds ot fruit, such as 
pine-apples, peaches, pears, &c., are found there at 
the most unfriendly season for them, in a state of 
perfect soundness. The wonder is that there is not 
more of these storehouses in this city, ****. They 
can be built in connexion with an icenouse, and at a 
trifling additional expense. Farmers would find them 
exceedingly convenient for the preservation of fresh 
meat, fruits, butter, and, indeed, many articles be- 
longing to the farm."— J. B. S., Oakham, 



TO OORRE8PONDBNT8. 

Enditk BLAiccHina (T. P. F.) — If your endive is full grown, 
fold the leaves together, and tie them as yon would those of a cos let- 
tuce ; take up the plants sad place t]iem»iooti end eU» in their nata- 
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nl poffition m Uvck «a they will itand in % box» and eorer them of«r 
with dry sand. The planti mnit be quite diy when taken op ; tad 
no two plants must tonch each otbef, but have sand between them. 

HiMALATAH PtJMPKiiv (Q. it. S.)—YavLt dcicription agrees with 
that of this pampkin. The arcd probablT was miaplaced. 

Gbapkb SuAKKiifG (jr. X. A Cofuhtnl Subtcriber.y~Wt will 
write editorial!y upon your case next week. Tour Rrmpes are the finest 
we era saw grown in a greenhouse. Will you oblige ns with two or 
three cuttings from your vine ? 

MoviNQ AiFASAGUB AND 6iA Kalb (C. A.)— Although your 
asparagus beds are ten years old, yet we should endesTotirto more the 
plants ft-om them, doing so next April. We should begin at one end 
of the bed, digging a trench three feet deep, and as many wide, and 
then scratch away the earth from about the roots of the plants, injur- 
ing them as little as possible, keeping them covered with moist straw 
until planted, and planting as fast as taken up in your new beds pre- 
viously prepared. Vour sea»kale plants had better be moved at once. 

Budding Rosas (G. B.) — You say that " tlie whole of the wood 
viU sliver off from the bark of the bud's shield, and out of the eye ;" 
and undoubtedly it will if you persist in " tearing it out '* with your 
" linger and thumb." Use tne sharp fine point of your budding 
knife, and cut the wood out in small pieees. Your vine lemom art 
very much scorched " by the ravs or the sun throuah bad Rlass." 
The inteet from the potatoes and bulbs is one of the mmpedetf but too 
much erushed for us to determine the species. 

LiooT Soil (X. Y.)— Your rotet " get weaker and smaller i" your 
white UUe» ** spindle and die ;" and your apple tree* '* increase very 
little." All the«B factatdemonstrttte that your soil is too light and dry. 
Yon must improve its staple by giving it heavy manurings of mixed 
chalk, clay, and manure. Id early spring open the ground over the 
roots of your apple and rose trees, and at three inches from the sur- 
face cover them with l<mg mulchy stabto dung, and then return the 




tigndim until the frost has cut down their leaves ( then take their 



bulbs up, dry sradually, and store in a dry place until February, 
when thev may be replanted. Turn your Kahnia tati/bUu out of ns 
pot into the border. It is quite hardy. 

DoxKiNG Fowls (Joteph Rieharoioti, Thome, YorkMMre),'~Oax 
eorrespondent will be obliged by being informed where he can obtain 
these fowls. 

CAULirLowama {A. Z.).~We give directions from time to time as 
necessary for cultivating these. Salt and lime is a very good dressing 
for ground on which cabbages are grown, but they require rich de- 
composing manure besides. 

FxBifs iW. L. lFai^ofi).~You may dnr these between blotting- 
papCT like any other botanical specimens, but this is not within our 
province. 

CAurBNTBR'a PHTaiOLOoiCAL BoTAHT (O.)*— Tou CUD hftve this 
separate from the other volumes. 

HeatiivQ a Pit (J, B., Belper).— The mode of heatiaf you pro- 
pose is just one of the modifications of PolmaiMe, and may succeed 
Eovided vour house is not large, and you can attend to it yourself, 
r. nsh nas used the same principle as an auxiliary to other modes 
of heating ; and some of hil aequalntancea have sueoeeded by such 
means to t^ir highest expectations ; but others have entirely failed, 
and not having had the opportunity to try it ourselves we should not 
like to advise you dellnitdy upon the subject. Of course, you wlU 
have dampers for the diimney, and we should propose having the fire- 
place wider, that the fuel might rest on the side of the bars. Our 
opinion, however, is, that If not at the first, yet a smaU hot- water 
appanttts would be cheapest in the end. We saw a nice little boiler, 
a snort time since, east with four flanges for heating two small houses, 
which, at a country foundry, cost only a guinea, and two or three 
inch iron pipes are cheap enough. To avoid easting knees and bends 
these parU miffht all consist of lead t and, upon the whole, though 
not desirous of throwing cold water upon your plan, we should advise 
you to take an estimate of both methods before committing yourself 
to either. 

HAWTROftM BammiBt (H. H. H.).— The haws which you picked 
up in the Derby Arboretum wiQ grow if perfectly ripened,— mix 
them with a little sand in a flower-pot saucer, and leave them ex- 
posed to the vrintry weather until next February ; then sow them in 
drills, six inches apart, in a light soil, and bury them an inch below 
the surface. 

SwBBPiifOg ow FvANACU-PLUUB (J. D., Jtei|/VtHW*trs).->9weep- 
ings, such as the sample sent, consirtinK of much sand, a little 
powdered chalk, and less soot, will do excellently for rendenng your 
stiff loam more friable. It might be used for the same purpoee to 
the soil for carnations and verbenas. 

PcBONT Tdbbbb (Henry, a moung farrfener).— These tubers, 
which have no crown buds, will not grow at all. VThj <Uvide so 
close 7 An old stool can be separated into many plants. 

SwBBT-WATBn Obapb IN PoTB {lMd). — lX is vcvy doubtful 
whether your plants of this grape will succeed in pots, but you can 
try. The sWeet-water is the worst of grapes for pot culture ; the 
firuit seta so badly. 

Sbbdling Iziab (Gf. Gf).— These have leavea, you say, two or three 
inches high. They are safe^enonirh ; keep them in the box where 
they are growing until they flnish their growth best May. Your 
ilanttncWM seed may be sown next February. 

Spbnt Babk and Stablb Manubk {A. T. B.).— This mixture is 
good for curranu and gooseberries ; also, at the bottom of beds for 
the hyacinth and narcissus ; but the roots of the anemone and ranun- 
culus being flne, might be injured by it. As a general top dressing, 
lay the sjient tan about an inch thick over your nower borders, and do 
not dig it in until the winter is over. Phloxes will bear it three 
inehes deep* 

LopHOsrHnniiirM Cvttinub (7M).^Tou need not repot theae. 
which an luottd, until nest March* Tour Cimrmim tndUng* wtm 



in their first pots will aooa require others a aiie larger. We do not 
know aueh a tree as J mt ip e v m Imnhertimnm. Pethapa yon Baaan Ck- 
preuue lambertiana, which is now found to be the same as C. macro- 
earpa. If you do, it is quite hardy, and one of the handsomeat of 



the 



HBATma ▲ Small Obumrovbb (A eonstamt ileader).— The 
eheapesi wqr far yon, as " a labouring man,'* to keep the frost o«t of 
your small greenhouse, would be to have four three-galloa atone hot* 
ties filled with boiling water, eoribed* and put into your greenhouae at 
ni^t and whenever neeeasary. 

PoBBBT Tbbb Sbbdb (/. If H», Oor0y).-"In an answer to another 
correspondent to-day, you will find how to treat your haws. Aeoras, 
b ea eh -mast, and aah-keya, require no particular treatment. They 
only require to be sown now in rows ; the acorns and beech-mast 
about two inches deep, and the ash-keys one indi doep. They aaay 
be aown either where they are to reason or in nntaery neda. Ckmr^ 
coal is only useful to greenhouse planu used as drainage instead of 
crocks, ana a few pieces mixed up with the sml. It should be uaed in 
lumps about the sise of a nutmeg. 

PsAB Tbbb Otbb-viooboob (J. A. Z.).~Your tree 
luxuriant ihoots, and is still green with a few blossoms, wboi 
leavua of all others have faUen. Your pear case upeara to be a case 
of invetafate grossness. The more you get ** garaening jobben " to 
close prune it, the more wood and the less fruit you wiU obtain. £rct 
us advlae vou first to seareh for tap roots, which cut entirely away. 
Next, apply a eompoat on the auimce, which will coax and iiw i iai< 
surface-roots, and, as to pruning, we would thin out clean aU the 
very gross shoota oi the past season, and tie down the rsmaioing ( 
all over the tree, without shortening them. You must give iq> 
pina for six feet on each aide the tree for a while. 

Bbbs (£. F.).— Unless the place your bees are now in be 
damp, let them remain where they are tiU the middle of Pcbiu i y. 
Had you to rsaaove them three or four miles it might be done mom 
with safety, but removing them only fifty yards will, at all times, be 
attended with some loss, perhaps, less in Febrasiy than at the pre- 
sent time. (Q. R, $.).— -Vou say that the bees you put into your 
"five-glass cottage hive" would not use the glasasa. In all pro- 
bability the swarm was a weak one, or u lata onei see well to it 
that they have at least eiriiteen pounds of honor in stoiu at this time, 
if not mske them up to Ornt wdght immediatsiT by feeding. If you 
can, give them honey in the combs at the top of the hive, if not use 
the feeder figured at 190, vol. I, of die C<Ataffe Gardener. When 
the stock is made to possess eighteen pounds ol honey, shut up the 
opening at top, and at the end of Apnl put on the five-glasses, each 
containing a small piece of icAi7ecomb, and a supply of honey will be 
almost eertain. (J. W .O.).— Your beea ought to wuich eif^tBeB 
pounds, and the cottage hive is three pounds mors, making in all 
twenty-one pounds. If thev do not weigh so much they wiU do you 
no good. A coBt may always be known bv attaching itself to the sUe of 
the hive immwfiateiy upon being Uvud, which • svarai very sddom 
does, but to the centre. 



Ebbob.-- Atp. 51. col. S, line 11 from the bottom, propoUt is said 
to be bee-bread: this was not Mr. Payne's mistake. They are raj 
different substances. Bee hiead seems to be the pollen or floiwcn, 
hut propolis is a resinous substance well described by the Bev. C. A. A. 
Uoyd at p. S41 of our first volume. 

Cafonieinq (M. if., Maid»tone).—Thn is a barbaioua endom, 
and ita details unauited for our columns. If yon perauMf in reqiuri^ 
information, you wiQ find it in Richardson's book on ** The Domestic 
Fowl," price one shilling. 

Dibtinovibbinq Clabbbb ov Robbb (F. X.).— You ask, ** Hew 
can Ae classes of roses be distinguished from each other by their 
wood, foliage, habit, &c.7" and we wish that we could give you this 
information. At present, the classification of roees is In many re- 
speets arbitrary { and the classes are so naedlcasly numerous, as to 
ocfy the most intelligent florists and rose-growers to give definite 
characteristics of each. We hope, before long, to see the classes 
reduced to less thsa half their present number, and thoae which are 
retained marked by easily understood distinctive characters. 

Tan roB Oabdxning PoarosBa (R. H. B.).— Whenever tan is 
used as a manure it should be in a deeompooed state. We do not re- 
commend enjf manure to be put upon the soil about to be planted 
with potatoes. We think that coarred tan would do as well as charred 
peat to mix with pig dung, &c. 

Latino Out flowbb-bbb (S. E, Jf., HnrCT/orrfipesI).— People 
differ so widely about the shapes and laying out of fhiwer-beds that 
we have long since resolved never to give advice on the subject. For 
ourselves, we prefer circular or oval neda, and any with sharp pants 
and angles we particnlariy dislike, but we have no right to dictate on 
matters of taste to others. To make the best of a few small flower- 
beds Uiey ought now to be planted with spring bulbs, and about the 
beginning of next April to oe planted with the best kinds of autumn- 
sown annusls, between the bulbs, to flower in May, and then to be 
planted with spring-sown annuals that will transplant in June, or try 
the more fhahiooable half hardy plants. Follow Mr. Beaton's notes 
on this subjeet for more advice. 

Nambb ov Plantb (J. P. B. P.).>-Your flower is a HelUmikmOt 
and we believe it to be tf. angiteti/bliuMf or Narrow-leaved sunflower. 
(C. O, Ji.)— The small tree, ol which you aent us a leaf and two seed 
vessels, is the Stapkjflea pitmmia, or Bladder nut. It is a native of 
Enffland, and in some countries its nuts are strung as beads by Roman 
Catbolica to form their rosaries. The kernels, though bitter, are 
eaten in some eountriee. 
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NOVEMBER 15—21, 1849. 


Weather near London 
in 1848. 


.Sun 
Rises. 


Sun 
Seta. 


Moon 
R.&S. 


Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 
bef.Son. 


Day of 
Year. 


Macbtttos. Apricot leafless. 

Teal anives. 

Huf b, Bp. of lineoln. Gadwell eomes. 

24 S. AVT. Trim. SilV-tail Chatterer 

Fieldfare aniyes. [eomes.| 

Edmund, King and Martyr. [Society.' 

PaiNCXss Royal b. 1840. Littneaa 


T. 43—18. 
T. 45—38. 
T. 49—38. 
T. 50—34. 
T. 50—24. 
T. 55— 40. 
T. 54—33. 


N. 

W. 
8.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 


Fine. 
Fine. 
Rain. 
Rain. 
Fine. 
Rain. 
Rain. 


21 a. 7 
22 

24 
26 

27 
29 
31 


9 a. 4 
8 
6 
5 

4 
S 
2 


5 a. 

5 35 

6 10 

7 1 

7 52 

8 48 

9 49 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


15 11 
15 
14 48 
14 35 
14 22 
14 8 
13 53 


3)9 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 



St. HAcaoTua, Mahotab, or Malo» was bom in ibe Tale of 
Uan-Carvon, in Glamorgansbire ; but passing into France, and be- 
coming an ecclesiastic, he finally attained to one of its bishoprics, the 
cathedral totm of which was then called Aleth. This name was 
snbsequently changed to St. Malo, in honour of the deceased bishop. 
He died there a.o. 630. There is no doabt of his being a |;ood and 
able man, but we know of no valid reason for devoting to him a day 
of celebration in tbe reformed calendar. 

St. Hugo was a native of Gratianopolis, in Biirgundy, being bora 
there a.o. 1140. When nineteen, he oecame an inmate of the Char- 
treaae, near Grenoble, and within ten years was raised to be its g^nd 
procurator. From that ofBce he retired at the invitation of our king 
Henry II., whor appointod bin to the priorship of a fraternity of Car- 
thusian monks at witham, in Somersetshire. In 1 186 he was elevated 
to the bishoprie of Lincoln. He died in 1200, and was interred in the 
cathedral of his see, which he had lived to rebuild from its foundation. 

Edmond was king of the East Angles— Ms territories including 
our modem Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of Cambridgeshire — in the 
year 870, at which time occurred one of the most destructive invasions 
of the J>uies. He was too mild and unwarlik« for the a^ in which 
he held the sceptre ; and when the invaders approached his residence 
at Hoxne, on tne banks of the river Waverne^, ho unwisely parlejred 
with them without any prenaration to sostain his negociation with 
the sword. They resented his inTCctives — imprisoned, scourged, 
pierced with their arrows, and then beheaded him. The Danish chief- 
tain himself, Ingwar, was the executioner. Edmund was a sincere 
Christian, and bis ^frafeful eeclesiasties obtmned his canonisation. 
Eventually his remains were buried at Brcdicsworth, in Suflblk, and 
its name was thence changed to St. Edmunds-bury, or Bnry St. 
Edmunds. 

ftftTBoaoLOGY OF TICK WiEK. — Daring the last twenty-two 
years the average highest temperature has been 49.2°, and the ave- 
rage lowest 36.3°. The highest temperature observed on any one of 
these days dorhig the same period was on the 21st, in 1833, when the 



qoieksilver in the thermometer rose to 59°, and the lowest tempers 
ature observed was on the l6th in 1811, when it sank to 15°, being 1/° 
below the freezing point of water. In the twenty-two years during 
seventy-nine of the days rain oceurred, and seventy-five were fine. 

Natobal Puknombna Insicatiyb or Wbathbb. — If, during 
fine weather, there is a ehiliineas felt greater than ought to be expe- 
rienced from the temperature indicated by the thermometer, we may 
be sure that rain or snow is approaching. That chilliness arises from 
the increased dampness of the air. Without devoting space, which 
we cannot spare, to a particular description of the various kinds of 
elnudtj we wiH only observe that, whatever nwry be Iheir form, if they 
increase fast and to a great extent, especially if it be towards the 
evening, they portend that rain is at hand. If they form a dappled 
gprcy covering over the sky, and the wind is from the north, the 
weather will be fair. If they form rapidly and again dissolve awav, 
though the weather may be variable for a short time yet it will speedily 
be fine. Lai^ grey clouds, with smaller rounded clouds of a slightly 
paler grey, or almost white, before them, indicate the speedy arrival 
of a heavv downfal. Much red always forbodes wind and rain, es- 
pecially if this colour prevails in the morning ; but if it occurs in the 
evening after a grey morning, it often foretells that the next day will 
be fine. This has become a rural rerse, for we often hear tint 

** An evening red and a morning gprey. 

Will start the traveller on his way ; 

Bnt an evening gre^ and a morning red. 

Will bring down rain on the pilgrim's head." 
A greenish tint near the horixon often indicates a continuance of wet 
weather ; and the pnrple hues which so often beautify the evening 
base in autumn, usually are a sign that fine weather will eontinne. 
The colours of the sky are usually more bright and varied in autumn 
than at other seasons, because then there is more vapour in the air 
near the earth ; and it is io the rrfleetioQ of the rays of light from 
the particles of water composing that vapour ttiat thoae colours owe 
their origin. 



iKSBCTS.-'At p. 56 of our second 
volume Mr. Erring^n warns all culti- 
yators of wall fruit, as soon as they 
observe, in May, one of the leaves 
rolled up, to destroy the little cater- 
pillar within the roll, and to wateh for 
others, because the eggs of tl>e moth 
from which that caterpillar eame con- 
tinue to hatch for several weeks. That 
moth is the Narrow-winged Red Bar, 
Padiscti angustiorana of some natu- 
ralists, and the Dilulm and TartrUt 
tmguiliorana of others. These cater- 
pilLsrs appear during May and June : 
they are about banan inch Imig, are 
pale yellowish green, and with the 
nead brownish yellow. A few bristles 
are scattered over the body. It is a 
yery active caterpillar, wriggling about 
in most varied contortions when dis- 
turbed, crawling with equal facility 
backwards and forwards, and letting 
itself down by a single thread from its mouth. It passes into 
the state of a brown shining chrysalis, rolled up in the same 
leayes, and from this the moth comes forth in July. The moth 
i« yery small, not longer than the line below our drawing of the 
insect magnified. The fore-wings are reddish brown, in bands of 
yarious di^rees of darkness. The hind-wings are dusky. It de- 
posits its eggs, probably, ai>oa the branches, where they remain 
all the winter, and the caterpillars are most frequently found upon 
the apricot. 









RANGE OF BAROMETER— RAIN IN INCHES. 






Nov. 


1811. 


1812. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1946. 


1847. 


1848. 


15 


B. 


/ 29.479 
129.307 


29-631 


30.2J2 


30.078 


29.9I8 


30.162 


30.220 


30.485 


29-614 


30.030 


30.025 


29-719 


30.122 


30.201 


30.421 




R. 


0.4 


0.33 


0.07 


— 


0.06 


— 


— ~ 




16 


B. 


/ 29.589 
129-431 


29.896 


30.007 


30.237 


29.624 


30.128 


30.197 


30.816 


29.717 


29-979 


30.191 


29.263 


30.065 


30.157 


30.235 




R. 


.— 


0.02 




— 


0.11 


— 


0.09 


— 


17 


B. 


/ 29.700 
129.414 


30.451 


29914 


30.296 


29.362 


29.902 


30.217 


90.073 


30.182 


99.591 


30.280 


29.283 


29.848 


30.061 


29.8O8 




R. 


0.12 


— 


0.11 


— 


0.17 


0.02 


0.01 


0.01 


18 


B. 


/ 29.666 

\ 29-316 


30.533 


29.569 


30.258 


29.439 


29.828 


30.372 


29.729 


30.419 


29-505 


30.176 


29.155 


29.487 


30.316 


29.513 




R. 


0.12 


— 


0.01 


— 


0.03 


0.06 


-_ 


0.03 


19 


B. 


/ 20.474 
\ 29.266 


30.100 


29.797 


30.177 


29.123 


29-810 


30.369 


30.050 


29.732 


29.649 


80.143 


29.077 


29.768 


30.269 


29.793 




R. 


0.24 


0.87 


0.10 


— 


0.09 


— 


.^ 


— 


20 


B. 


/ 29 375 
129.195 


29.778 


29-712 


30.204 


29.428 


39.434 


30.215 


29-8/4 


29.717 


29.543 


30.111 


29.143 


29.295 


29.444 


29.581 




R. 


0.18 


— 


— 


— - 


0.33 


0.09 


_ 


0.09 


21 


B. 


/ 29.382 
129.291 


29.795 


29.600 


S0.304 


29.485 


29.631 


29.836 


29.662 


29.677 


29.500 


30.291 


29.3R2 


29.530 


29.593 


29.523 




R. 


0.30 


0.32 


0.02 


0.02 


0.36 


0.37 


0.01 


0.03 
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A FEW days since we receiyed a bunch of very fine 

grapes, with a letter, from which the following is an 

extract : — 

"This sample of grapes grew on a vine in my 
greenhouse, which I understand is a Syrian vine.* 

* The Syrian grape is white. Those tent were Black Hambnrghs, 
wo think. 



However this be, it produces abundantly, and, as you 
may judge by the specimen, the fruit is not bad, but, 
doubtless, from some mismauagcment, which your 
experience may enable me to coiTCct hereafter, most 
of the bundles rot off in the middle even before they 
ripen. I thought at first that tbis might be caused 
by the fruit being allowed to remain too thick in the 
bunches, and therefore thinned them to the extent of 
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at least one half; nevertheless the same result con- 
tinued, which makes me now attribute it eitlier to 
mismanagement on my part, as before stated, or to 
the ants with which we are pestered, who may pos- 
sibly fracture the skin of the grapes, and thus the 
moisture exuding may corrode the adjoining fruit* 
The greenhouse in which the vino grows is a lean- 
to on the south side of the house, divided into two 
compartments by a glass partition, one of which, 
being the passage leading to the front door and con- 
stantly open, except at night time and in very stormy 
weather, has a continual draught through it; the 
other is closed eveiywhei-e except in front, wliich has 
a set of swinging sashes to let in the air as required. 
In the inner compartment there were three other 
vines of the sweetwater kind. Now. as the Syrian 
vine, from the extraordinary size and handsome ap- 
pearance of the finiit, was an especial favourite, it 
struck me that the praduce might be very materially 
improved botli in size and quality by canning a 
limb of it into the inner and waiiner compartment. 
For the puroose, therefore, of this expeiiment, I 
turned out the adjoining vine, and conducted one of 
the bi^anches from the outer division to fill its place. 
Tliis w^as done the year before last. Last year, there- 
fore, you may conceive my mortification when I found 
almost all the fruit " fog off" in the middle, as I have 
described. This year, however, has proved more 
favourable for the trial, although, for some reason or 
other, the fi-uit has not ripened so early by at least 
six weeks as it usually does ; and singular to say, the 

Sroduce of that portion of the vine exposed to the 
raught has proved better flavoured and ripened ear- 
lier than that in the warmer situation, although in 
both cases it is much inferior to what it was before 
the alteration of position ; for although those you 
have herewith are of a tolerable size, they are not so 
large by at least one-fourth as heretofore ; in short, 
they used to look more like damsons than grapes. 
Now, as I should much like to preserve the fruit, I 
shall be obliged by some suggestion how to prevent 
the rotting of the bunches, and also to know whether 
it would not be judicious to replace the vine in its 
original position. — M. X." 

This is a very decided case of shanking, as the 
gardenera call that disease of the grape-vine, which 
is a gangrene and complete withering away of the 
footstalks of the berries, or of the ceutial footstalk of 
the bunch. Tliis, we have always thought, arises 
fiom the temperature of the soil being too much 
below that in which the branches are vegetating; 
and, consequently, the supply of sap to the grapes 
is too much diminished, and the parts which thus 
fail of support immediately begin to decay. This 
consequence of a diminished supply of sap is always 
apparent cither in the leaves, flower, or fniit. The 
disease, like evei7 other putrefaction, does not ad- 
vance rapidly imless there be much moisture in the 
atmosphere. Shanking we never knew to appear in 
the grape if the roots of the viue were within the 
hou.se, which confirms our view ; for when the roots 
are so situated they vegetate in a temperature vaiy- 
ing, as in a state of natiu-c, according to that in 
w^hich tho branches are bearing their leaves and 
fruit But when the roots are outside they must 

• AnU ncyet injure ftuit. They Tisit the vine in search of insects, 
or to f6ed on the grapes q/ter they have become diseased. 



always be considerably colder and more sluggish than 
they ought to he in ]>ro])ortion to the warmth within, 
while the other parts of the vine are hastened forward. 

The result of the experiment made by our eoime- 
spondeiit still further sustains our opinion. Tlie 
bunches shanked when grown in a cold greenhouse, 
but they shanked much more ou that branch intro- 
duced into a wai*m one. In the latter the demand 
for sap is even faster than in the colder structure. 

In this, and in all similar cases, we would open 
tlie ground over the roots of the vine, and cut away 
those which strike deep into the soil, and by making 
the surface of the border rather more rich, and 
covering the surface with waim fermenting dung 
early in the spring, we would encourage the produc- 
tion of roots nearer tho surface. It is important in 
grape gi'owiug, and indeed in all cultivation, to get 
the roots into action before the buds begin to swell. 
This can only be done economically, in such cases 
as the present, by keeping the roots near the surface. 
Fermenting dung will then set them in motion in 
early spring, and the warmth of the summer sun 
will afterwanls keep them sufiiciently active. We 
recommend the branch to be withdrawn from the 
warmer bouse, and the cooler portion to have its 
temperature in early spring kept as low as con- 
venient, that the root-action may be able to keep 
pace with, if not to precede, the development of the 
buds. As the autumn comes ou, with its chilly 
nights, and whilst the bunches are ripening, wo 
should renew the coverings with long dung; re- 
moving it during sunny days. 



THE FRUIT-GABDEN. 

PrjLNTiNG Frcit-trees. — Having despatched for a 
little while our business with indoor I'niits as con- 
cerns the amateur, we turn now most willingly to 
outdoor mattei-s, which concern at once equally tlie 
cottager and tho amateur. Now, as these two classes 
do not by any means comprise the whole of the readers 
of this little periodical, and though wo sometimes 
shoot too high for the one and too low for the otlier. 
we do hope so to aim that all extreme points, as well 
ns the intermediate gi*ades, may one time or other be 
hit by the remarks we ofier. 

Tlie didl month of November reminds us that per- 
spiration, or, as our learned men term it, titmsj^ira- 
tion, is at its lowest ebb, or neaily so ; and that such 
is the period of which we take advantage, as being 
most favouiablc to trausjdanting processes. 

We cannot now stay to speak of kinds ; we have 
before done so, and will again return to the subject : 
for the present it will bo well to speak of general 
arrangements for planting, and of tlie accessories ne- 
cessary to a succesful carrying out of such objects. 

Drainage. — All soils are not stagnant ; some, how- 
ever, are too moist for the successful culture of fniit- 
trees, and here commences the fundamental principle 
of all good fnu t-growing. Here it is, we consider 
with the agriculturist, good gai-dening and good 
farming at once recognise the same general basis to 
all ulterior proceedings. This leads us to the consi- 
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deration of the varied staple of various localities. 
Some soils are too loose, too sandy ; others too adhe- 
sive. Some are of a boggy or peaty complexion, and 
some of the character of upland moss soil. Again, 
how much subsoils vary; here we have stuboorn 
clays or marls, dry sanas, wet or gouty sands, and 
wet or dry gravels; besides which, beneath some 
soils there is a horizontal stratum of stone or other 
iraperisliable material, of which that termed in some 
parts of the country " fox bench" is one of the worst. 
When these tilings are duly considered, it will 
become evident that the planter's business is one that 
requires some thought ; some nice weighing of mattere, 
and a cautious mode of procedure under all circum- 
stances. To say little about profit and loss — which 
indeed are the main considerations with most people 
after all — how great the disappointment to thousands 
annually on being informed that their pet collection 
of fruit-trees, estnblislied some four or nve years pre- 
viously, and about which such sanguine anticipations 
were indulged in, can never be expected to succeed, 
through eiTors in the constitution of the soil or other 
evils. That such, however, is the case frequently, is 
tolerably manifest both from facts which we yearly 
w^itness, and as evidenced by the character of the 
queries addressed to The Cottage Gaiidener. Let 
us, therefore, once for all, perauade our readers to 
think well before they plant a new garden. Any one 
certainly may plant a tree ; not every one, however, 
can witfi certamty predict the result which must fol- 
low, through a thorough practical knowledge of the 
character of the soil and subsoil. 

In concerting plans preparatory to planting fruit- 
trees, a due regard should be had to the economical 
bearing of the subject, for success does not always 
imply great expense. In a great many cases a few 
barrowsful of soil formed into a " station" (according 
to plans we have fonnerly laid doNvu, and will again 
recur to shortly) will accomi)lish the end in view 
equally as well as though as many cai*t-loads of com- 
post had been introduced. And here wo cannot but 
remember the vast preparation and enormous expense 
in making what were termed "bordei-s" in our 
younger days. It was no uncommon thing to see a 
fine little pasture field so robbed of its ti'easures 
that its even appeai'ance (to say nothing of loss in 
actual produce) was completely broken up. A " bor- 
der " had to be made ; this of 0010*30 was considered 
an all-important afikir. Sad, however, to relate, 
notliing less than a four feet excavation could be 
considered orthodox, for it must be admitted that our 
prescriptive men of those days were somewhat noto- 
rious for being rather imperative as to depth, and we 
fear we may honestly add richness of compost. 

Well, then, a border was formed which was capable 
of producing many generations of cauliflowers, let- 
tuce, and celery, with scarcely any signs of exhaus- 
tion : it would also, in addition, produce abundance of 
enormous twigs on the finely labelled trees. Fine 
crops of fruit, however, the main object sought, did 
not always rewai'd the constructor oif deep and rich 
borders. Tiie trees would grow with magical rapidity, 
making what was termed " clean" wood ; not a spot 
or a wrinkle to be found, and covering a vast space 
of walling in a couple or th rco years. By-and-by came 
the spurring back to produce fruit-spurs, and then 
it might soon be discovered that fruit-spurs cannot 
be created by the pruner's knife : such may command 
" broast-wood," but not blossom-buds. However, in 
these cases there appearedjno alternative, and so, with 
the most detenninod resolution, the hero of the deep 
and rich border would persist, year after year, in 



spurring back, and paying the most scrupulous at- 
tention to training tlie shoots neat and straight. 

We have been led into these remarks by the neces- 
sity which appears to us to exist for waniing the 
young or inexperienced horticulurist of the present 
day against being led into such unnecessary expenses. 
The character of the times we live in will, indeed, of 
itself, soon pare down all works of supererogation : 
Men now want a reason for matters of expenditiu'e, 
and it is an honour to the gardening profession that, 
from their rapid progression of late, such can in tho 
majority of cases be furnished. 

We will shortly advert to tho benefits and the 
economy of forming " platforms " for finiit-ti-ees, in 
the construction of which but a veiy moderate amoimt 
of fresh or maiden soil will be requisite, as oin* fun- 
damental object will bo to show that in a majority of 
cases it is merely inorganic matters that are requisite, 
and these are comparatively inexpensive aflairs. In 
the meantime let evei-y attention be paid to thorough 
drainage, for although we would improve but limited 
spots or stations for the trees where gi-ound is of au 
ungenial character, yet in draining it is better to 

Sroceed on a bold plan at once, and thorough drain, 
figgai-dly and patch -work draining is the most ex- 
pensive draining by far. We have known several 
cases in our day in which patch-work drains, dictated 
by a too rigid economy in the first outlay, had to be 
superseded by a new scheme on a wider foundation. 
Boggy or peaty soils require the most drainage ; it 
is with much difficulty such soils part with their 
water in the first instance. As time and cultiu^ 
mellows them, they go on steadily improving, and 
losing that elasticity, which is a mere consequence 
of possessing too much organic matter in an undo- 
composed state. Letting out the water lets in the 
air, that grand ameliorator and coiTector of acidity 
in soils : all this is as amply shown within the jjrc- 
cincts of a flower-pot as in hundreds of acres, to 
those who can carefully observe, and reason on their 
observations. 

As to the b3st jilanting season, we prefer the early 
autumn months : indeed we are now removing many 
apple, pear, and plum-trees, of 10 or 12 feet in height, 
and some 30 feet in circumference, without the least 
fear or hesitation ; depending, as we do, on the period 
and on the precautions taken. We may shortly givo 
a detail of the exact mode of procedure here practised. 

Root Pruning. — At p. 28 we concluded our obser- 
vations upon this subject as applicable to the Pear 
and Apple, and we will now consider the root pruning 
of our other hardy fruits. 

Root Pruning the Plum. — Plums may in general 
be managed without pruning by a finger-and-thumb 
stopping, for the gi-oss shoots once pinched in May 
or June, these trees are not so liable to produce 
similar ones so late as the peach and nectarine. 
Young trees, however, in a trained state are apt to 
produce very strong shoots, and it is well to let them 
have pretty much their own way for a couple of years, 
when root priming may be had recourse to, and this, 
with finger-and-thumb work during the next summer, 
will in general cover them with spurs. 

Root Pruning the Peach and Nectarine. — ^Root 
pruning should not be practised with these after tliey 
have once got into a beai'ing state, even if a season 
of total barrenness ensues. As before observed, the 
peach is not a long-lived tree under ordinary circum- 
stances, and is very impatient of a fret when of some 
age. Indeed, with anything like good management 
peaches will not want root piiming more than once, 
and this only in extreme cases. Great care should 
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be taken to leave no bruises on tbe i*oots, and we in- 
variably pi-uuo to a biinch of fibres, for fear that in 
cutting a naked portion gangi-ene might ensue, 
through a part of the root dying back. 

Hoot Pkuning the Cherrv. — It is seldom that 
tliis process is required with this tree. In the larger, 
grosser- wooded, and large-leaved section, however, it 
will bo needed, as they are ratlier unmanageable 
chaiacters to dwarf. This, we suppose, has led Mr. 
Rivers to try the Mahaleb as a stock. He is for 
beginning with the root, and a very proper idea too, 
but we do not know how far he ha,s succeeded.* The 
Morellos, the Kentish, and the Dukes, can scarcely 
ever need it, unless under very bad management ; 
we therefore need say little more about this family. 

Root Pruning the Apricot. — Overgrown young 
trees of the apricot may be root pnmed with advan- 
tage ; the operation should not, however, be carried 
to an extreme, for, like tlie peach and nectarine, their 
power of rallying again is not so great as the apple 
and the pear. 

Having now gone over the principal fruits, we 
must close the root pruning question for a little 
while in order to make way for various matters which 
will soon begin to press. Any peculiar cases which 
mav occur can be answered in the way of queries ; 
ana we must here join our friend and coadjutor, Mr. 
Beaton, in requesting tliat such be couched in few 
words : this is the way to get at the pith of the affair. 
Besides, queries of an ingenious character will hit at 
principles — ^not mere i-ules. 

Root-pruning Rule. — It will be asked by some of 
our amateur friends how fai* they must cut away 
from the stems of the apples, ])ears, peaches, &c. U 
we could at once answer this question we should feel 
exceedingly, clever, and on the least consideration of 
the case it \*ill be obvious that the extent of root 
pruning must be ever dependent on the amount of 
luxuriance of the ti*ee in question, combined with 
the extent of its vital powers. We will, however, 
endeavour to convey an idea. We would throw all 
our fruit-trees into two classes as to root pruning 
affairs, and these we would term the luxuriant and 
the excessively luxuriant. Taking it for granted tliat 
a tree generally throws out fibres or roots as far as 
the branches extend, wo would say form an ideal 
circle to that distance. This done, divide such circle 
into three divisions or subordinate circles. For the 
first class, then, or " the luxuriant," cut away one- 
tliiid — of course the outer one ; and for the second 
dass, or " excessively luxuriant," out away at least 
half of the second circle as well. We ngw speak 
with reference to the apple; for tlie pear a greater 
amount of severity may be practised on the one hand, 
and on the other the severity may decline according 
to the order in which we placed them. 

We do not claim any infallibility in such an attempt 
at precision. We hope the good sense of our readers 
will teach them to modify such dry rules by making 
tliemsolves still better acquainted with the laws which 
govern the vegetable kingdom. R. Errinoton. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Hardy Autumnal Flowers. — We resume the notes 
on very late autumnal flower-garden plants. Sweet 
alyssum is just as full and as gay as it was at the 

* y*'^ ^^* ■®"»« cherries on the Hmhaleb from Mr. RiTon. Thew 
are dwarf biuhee, and bear wcU.— Ed. C. G. 



beginning of last June, also as highly-scented as at 
any period duiiug the season. The scent of this old 
annual is overpowering to many people. Being a clear 
white flower, and covering its own foliage, it is one of 
the most accommodating edgings we have — as pure 
white will associate with aJmost any other colour. 
There is a voiiegatcd form of this plant which is still 
riclier as an edging, but as it must be kept by cut- 
tings, and have the shelter of a cold frame in hard 
frosty weather, it cannot be so universally used as 
the other, which will preserve itself from year to year 
by self-sown seeds ; and if the seedlings ai'e planted in 
little patches six inches apart, and nine or ten inches 
from the edge of a bed or border, it is all that is 
necessarv for the whole season, and they will answer 
very well if planted any time before the end of May. 
Neja gracilU is one of those genteel weeds wliich we 
grow in lai^e flower-gardens for some peculiarity or 
other. It is grown here for its late flowering, and to 
suit very small beds, for which its neat habit of 
growth is well suited, and it does not rise above ten 
or twelve inches high. It is a hardy greenhouse 
or frame plant, with yellow daisy-looKing flowers, 
from Mexico about twenty years since — stnkes freely 
from cuttings in the spring, and the plants thus raised 
flower the following autumn. It is very suitable to 
those who make use of annuals in May, as it will 
come in time enough after the early annuals are over, 
and, if certain beds were set apart for particular co- 
lours, this should follow tlie Splienogyne spenosa, the 
gayest of tlie low yellow annuals. Lupinus Hart- 
iregU is nearly as much in bloom as at any time 
thi'ough the season. It is bv far the best of all the 
lupins for a large bed, but it is not suited for a small 
one, as it will gi-ow a yard high; it bears the knife, 
however, and may be kept lower than is natural to it. 
The flower-spikes ought to be cut off as soon as one- 
third of the bottom flowers fade. I f it is allowed to 
ripen a pod of seeds the plants will look rubbishy 
for the rest of the season. The seeds should be sown 
as early as March, and on a slight hotbed if possible, 
but it will do on a warm south border, and to bo 
transplanted any time about tlie end of Mav. 

Salvia fuly ens. — These red salvias have been very 
lazy this season with me, not flowering till late in 
August; but they have made up for this in October. 
I never saw them finer than they are now, tliat is 
on the last day of October. There are two forms of 
it, the old gi-een-leaved one and a variegated leaved ; 
the height and flowers are the same in both, but the 
variegated one makes the best bed. They are only 
adapted for large beds. The blue salvia patens is 
still as fine as ever ; this, also, is only fit for large 
masses, and the white variety of it is also in good 
bloom just now. There is no mistake about this 
being a fine thing, and iust such as we wanted for a 
long time, for we have had nothing good for a tall 
white bedder. I have only two plants of this white 
salvia, as, to tell tlie ti'utii, I have so often burnt 
my fingers with novelties in this line that I was 
rather shy about recommending a large batch of it 
to be brought in last spring, which I now regret, as 
the plant does not propagate well but in the spring. 
Salvia chanuedryoid^ is also a very usefiil blue hea- 
der, now in full bloom, and has been all tlie season ; 
it is all but hardy, and is well suited for small beds 
and for edging round the salvia patens. In the 
early 2)art of summer this salvia ought to be pegged 
down to the ground, as is often done with the S. 
patens and other plants. Salvia prunelloides is 
anotlier blue one, very dwarf, but only suited for 
patching a mixed border, and it likes a low, damp. 
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shaded situation ; it has been in full bloom here 
since the end of May. 

Of calceolarias there are five kinds of yellow ones 
in good bloom yet, and two reddish brown ones, one 
of them being the Kentish Hero. ViscosMma 
will do no good on oiu* soil, and is tlie only calceo- 
laria that doo8 not. Whore it answers there is none 
better for a largo bed ; what I use instead of it — that 
is, in large beds — is one called corymhosa, and 1 
believe a wild species, or at all events the first or 
second cross from a wild shrubby one. I'hose who 
attended the <Udy exhibitions of the London Horti- 
cultural Society would have seen splendid masses of 
this calceolaria at the Duke of Devonsluie's gaixlens 
at Oliiswick. The next best yellow one to this is the 
camparatively new one called eimpleancaulis. Most 
of the ladies call tliis the best bedding calceolaria we 
have. It is, indeed, a most beauUful thing for a bed, 
and tlie most sulphur-coloured in the whole family. 
The secret of its being so much admired, however, is 
the softness of its foliage, and the close habit of its 
growth, it is also tlie poor man's bedding calceo- 
laria, as, if he keeps but one ]>lant of it over tlie 
winter, it will furnish him with stock enough to plant 
a good sized bed in a few weeks in the spring by 
cuttings, which root as fast as those of the verbenas. 
There is another one called kftyii^ a dwarf sort, with 
oi*ange yellow blossoms, a fine thing for a pot and 
bed. This and corymbosa, with the Kentish Hero, 
are e&cdlent plants to remove from the fiowcr-beds 
into pots in October for flowering in the green liouse 
or in cool rooms, but heat at this season is very dis- 
agi^eeable to them. Although viscosissima refuses to 
gi'ow with me here, it is also a good one to pot for 
the same puq)ose. 

Petunias. — Our stock of those has just done 
bloomiug, except three soi*ts: Demntiensis, the best 
puq>lo one for a large bed, witli the eye filled up by 
the transformation of a couple of the staiuens into 
small petals ; Shruhland rose, the best of tliat colour, 
and with a wliite eye; and Latter s large white, also 
a very good one for a large bed ; but a dwarf white 
petunia for small beds is still a desideratum. We 
have given up bedding any petunias but those of 
very distinct colours ; but some of the mottled ones 
make pretty masses, only they aie out of fashion in 
llower-gar(iens. 

Scarlet Geraniums. — Many of these were just in 
their prime at the end of the month, but they are so 
numerous that 1 cannot notice one half ol' those we 
cultivate for vai'ious purposes ; besides, it is really of 
very little use to give a selected list of them at any 
time, because they are much influenced by soil aitd 
locality. Those that look splendid in one place may 
only be third-rate in another situation. There is a 
dwarf one, called Tom Thwnb, which is one of the 
very best in the vicinity of London and other places, 
but hero it is only third-rate. The old Frogmore 
scarlet has had more extended cultivation than any 
other variety, a proof that it is not so capricious 
about soil as many of them. It would only look 
respectable here with one-half the bed of rotten 
manure, and so with many others ; hence the reason 
why so many gardeners took to raising seedlings of 
this class ; and it has been known to us for years 
that out of a number of seedlings raised at one 
place, some of them would do better in tliat soil than 
anywhere else. The strong one called JShrubland 
scarlet does better in beds here than 1 ever saw it 
elsewhere ; but at Bion House, and one or two otlier 
places near London, they grow it larger in pots than 
I have been able to do. Mr. Baiith, of Dalston, who 



rents Ids nursery-ground of Sir W. Middleton, sent 
this plant fii'st into the trade bv the name of Smiths 
Emperor, or Superb, 1 forget which. One peculiai-ity 
of it is, that it will reproduce itself invariably from 
seeds, except in the tc^xture of Iho loaf, and that 
sports into three forms, one of them being a slightly 
marked horse-shoe. On this slight foundation three 
other names Iiavo lately been reared, so that the old 
*' Shrubland Scarlet " may now bo had under five 
distinct names. 1 have a great-gmndsou from it, 
called Punch, and in our soil is the finest of all the 
thousauds that we have tried ; and, what is singular 
enough, it also comes true from seeds ; but it is one 
of the capricious ones, for in many situations it -is 
only third-rat<*. I once counted IT-S flowers in one 
truss of Punch ; and 120 is tlie common run with us 
Our stock of this one variety is about five thousand 
plauts, and yet it will not answer to be gi'own on 
riarry Moor's i)lan. Kor this mode of treatment we 
use Tom Thumb fLiidJudi ; the latter is a mere trifle 
6is to the size of its truss of flowers, but the trusses 
are so thickly produced as to hide all the leaves ; be- 
sides, it is a groat favourite with the ladies, owing to 
its peculiar shade of colour, being what they t^*rm 
"a true geranium colour;" that is, a shade between 
a scarlet and rose. By this time " Punch and Judi" 
must be iu every county in the three kingdoms, for 
almost all the vi8itoi*s to these gardens for the lost 
five yeara took away cuttings of them, hut of all the 
varieties of geraniums, scarlet or otherwise, the old 
Oolden Chain is the most tickle ; I can tmee it back 
full sixty yeara, and although every one who has seen 
it in a nourishing state would wish to possess it, one 
Ciin hardly meet with it anywhere. I knew it do re- 
markably well in one place in the north of Scotland, 
five and twenty yeare since. I tried it iu vain iu the 
west of England and other places, but hero it "grows 
like a weed." In the London nurseries and gardens 
it will hardly hold a leaf. I sent it to the Horticul- 
tural Society, and to several of the nurserymen long 
since, to Mr. Appleby's employers among the rest, 
and 1 doubt if a score of tliem could yet be bought 
in that quarter. It has created more interest here 
amongst visitors tlian all the other plants we grow 
put togetlier, and after all it only produces liine or 
ten little trumpery scarlet blossoms on a truss. The 
boauty of the golden variegated leaves is what is so 
much admired. After the scarlet geraniums, -the next 
best of the tribe for large beds is a light pink one 
called The Sidinon. This might be called the poor 
man's bedder, as it is the easiest of the race to pre- 
serve through the winter, will grow well in any soil 
or situation, and is the easiest of them to manage 
through the summer. Another recommendation of 
it is, that it does not seed if left to ilst^lf I have 
been obliged to discard some good seedlings owing 
to their bad habit of constantly producing seeds, and 
that feature is the greatest fault with many of the 
best sorts in cultivation. I have a fine cross seed- 
ling from this Salmon, called Gherry-check, a great 
favourite witli ladies, but unfortunately it is a shy 
bloomer, and 1 can only i-ecommend it for a breeder. 
The truss is good, the form of the flower is also 
good, and the coloiu* is novel, and is very much 
admired. It will come in as the fourth shade in 
a bod planted on the principle of shading, or say 
the Whits Horseshoe first, Lucia rosea second, Lilac 
nosegay third, and Cherry-cheek fourth. The next 
shade is that of Judi, but unfortunately our Judi is a 
dumpy, and would be overtopped by either the lilac 
nosegay or cheiTy-cheek, and Compactum is far too 
red for this row, although it would como in very 
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well in the sixth row, being the next shade to the 
scarlet, and of them two mora shades, the orange 
scarlet and dark scarlet^ would finish the bed. 

D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

CHRYSANTHEMuii Indicum. — The Chinese chiysan- 
themums have been cultivated for the best part of a 
century in this country, having been introduced be- 
tween 17G0 and 1770. The generic, or family, name 
is composed of chrysos, gold, and anthemon, a flower, 
as many of the first imported ones were yellow in 
colour, which is also the case with a considerable 
number of the hardier types of Uie genus. Great 
improvements, however, have been effected since the 
plentiful introduction of hybridized varieties, though 
even some of the older kinds ai*e very beautiful, eitlier 
in the open air or prown against a wall. After being 
for years comparatively neglected they have for some 
time been receiving the attention they so richly de- 
serve. As autumn flowers, for herbaceous grounds, 
shrubberies, walls, and conservatories, they stand un- 
rivalled and alone ; and, what is a great commenda- 
tion, they are so cheap, because so easily propagated, 
that they come within the reach of every possessor 
of a gai'den, however limited his means. I have 
known individuals who greatly prized certain plants, 
annually destroying that portion which they did not 
want for themselves, in order that, if po^ble, no one 
else shoidd possess them : their cnief enjoyment 
seeming to consist in their ability to say, " I have got 
such and such things which you neither have nor can 
obtain !" With all the benefits resulting from pro- 
vincial horticultural societies, they have in some cases 
tended to promote such a narrow-minded, jealous 
feeling, at variance with tliat open-hearted and open- 
handed kind neighboui*ship which generally distin- 
guishes the artistes of the gai'den. Here all such narrow- 
minded folks must find themselves in a fix ; the ease 
with which our present favoiuites are to be procured 
will make the contest, if contest there is to be, consist 
in superiority of culture, and not in the possession of 
novelties and rarities. Merely to keep the plants, 
nothing will require less trouble than chrysanthe^ 
mums, but nothing will better repay careful atten- 
tion. In the one case, you may have diminutive 
flowers sticking at tlie points of slender, naked shoots; 
in the other, you will have large flowers upon shouts 
furnished .with luxiu-iant foliage to the smface of the 
soil. 

At the present time the attending to the plants 
for the sake of the flowers is the principal thing, as 
now it is too late to rectify errors in their previous 
culture. If the drainage is all right, and the soil is 
lumpy and open, they will not only requue plenty of 
water, but they will like it all the better if, after soot, 
or guano, or cowdung, has been soaked in it, you 
communicate it to the roots, so sparkling, frothing, 
and richly amber-coloured, that our good friends, the 
teetotallers, observing your operations, and mistak- 
ing your liquid for triple X ale, would chuckle, and, 
imagining the day was all their own, pat you kindly 
on the shoulder, and tell you the stuff at any rate was 
better for plants than for men, in which proposition, 
whatever be your peculiar views, you will, no doubt, 
heartily agree. 

We have in our time tried almost every method for 
growing these plants, in beds, in borders, and iu pots, 
lor the ornamenting of the groenliouso or window. 



For the latter purpose, we have taken some of the 
smaller plants of the previous year's growth, furnished 
with a short stem free from suckers, as Mr. Beaton 
recommends for hardy shrubs, out it down in March 
to the lowest buds, snook the earth from the roots, 
potted it afresh and successively until it filled a laiige 
pot, and made a noble specimen ; or we have taken 
suckers, or, what we rather prefer, cuttings at the same 
period, and grown them on until they were as good 
as the other ; and then, again, we have put a fresh 
lot of cuttings in in May, shifted tliem successively 
into smaller, and finally into six-inch pots, stopping 
them repeatedly, so as to make them bushv, but never 
after tlie beginning of July ; and then, to obtain small 
plants, layered the points of the slioots of those grown 
in tlie open air, in small pots, in the beginning ot Sep- 
tember, filled with light soil ; not by tongueing beneath 
a joint in the usual way, as the shoot is very brittle 
and apt to break if much bent ; nor yet by merely 
twisting the shoot, as by Uiis process the roots are 
longer in being emitted; but by putting a sharp- 
pointed j>enkniie through the centre of the shoot, and 
moving it upwards or downwards for a couple of 
inches, and then keeping Uie two sides separate oy the 
insertion of a chip of wood in the centre of tlie open- 
ing, and then roots will form freely from the slit sides 
when covered with moist soil. iTy the first method, 
plants may be obtained from foiu- to six feet iu height ; 
by the second, from eighteen inches to two feet ; and 
by the third, from six inches to a foot It is custom- 
ary to turn out the two first lots, as soon as they are 
struck, into beds prepared for them — much in the same 
way as Mr. Barnes would advise for pricking out young 
celery plants, only provided with more deptli of soil, 
— where they are to be grown during the summer, 
watered, their roots cut, and transfeired to pots in the 
autumn ; but, though the system answers very well, I 
prefer keeping them in pots (if pots can be got) all 
the time, plunging them during the pot months, but 
preventing tlie roots getting out at the bottom, and 
setting them on a hai'd bottom full in the sun by the 
middle of August, to ripen the wood and sot the ouds, 
never allowing tliem to flag for want of water. By 
having the tliree sizes of plants you will be enabled 
to make a more gorgeous display than by propagat- 
ing all at one time ; and by arranging them in groups 
according to their size and colour the efiect will be 
very striking. This season I have got none but Uiose 
propagated in May, and though they are well supplied 
with bud and flower, they will not possess the same 
massive effect as formerly. I generally use tliem note 
for filling large vases in a glass corridor, without arti- 
ficial heat. When well rooted the plants can be taken 
out of the pots without ever seeming to feel it; a row 
of small layered plants were placed round the out- 
side, inside of that a row from six-inch pots, the ball 
squeezed fiimly together, and inside of tliat a large 
pfant from an eight or twelve-inch pot If there is 
not room for sinking such a plant, after planting tlie 
othei-s in light rich soil we frequently set the pot on 
the surface, and, when covered with moss, it is con- 
cealed by the stems of the plants turned out, and by 
this means each vase used to exhibit a dense mass of 
bloom from the base to the summit of the plants, a 
result tliat cannot be effected witli chrysanUiemums 
by any other moans that I am aware of. Those who 
have not vases may produce a similar effect by turn- 
ing several small plants into large pots; and one 
advsjitage will be that they will save watering to a 
considerable extent Tasto differs; wo prefer fill'ng a 
vase or pot with one kind. 
Those who intend formuig a collection cannot do 
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better than place themselves in the hands of one of 
the respectaole nurserymen who grow them largely. 
If convenient, you would enjoy a treat by choosing 
yourself when tiie plants are rally in bloom. As a 
guide, fix chiefly on those whose outline is circular ; 
petals broad, even, well rounded at the points ; centre 
well elevated, well filled with petals, without show- 
ing confusion ; disk or centre completely covered, not 
exposed as in semi-double flowers ; but many of the 
quilled and refiexed varieties, tiiough not agreeing 
with this description, are extremely beautiful and 
desirable. For those who cannot choose for them- 
selves, the following list, we think, would meet tlieir 
approbation: — Adventure, bright yellow; Annie 
Salter, naler yellow ; Ai'go, yellow ; Bride, blush, 
large ; Brunette, bronze ; Bijou, white tipped, small 
but pretty ; Campestroni, fine purple ; Celestial, 
blush; Chancellor, shaded white, quilled; David, 
yellow; Demosthenes, bronze and bufi^; Defiance, 
white; Due de Conigliano, pinkish brown ; Elvira, 
yellowish pink ; General Morceaux, dai-k buft*; Gou- 
vain St. Cyr, buff orange ; General Laborde, lilac ; 
Harrison's Queen Victoria, pink; Incomparable, 
bufl*; Insignis, lilac; Julius Ccesar, dull red ; Louis 
Pliilippe, pink ; Madame Saltier, rosy red ; Minerva, 
quilled, buff, large, and fine ; Madame Pompadour, 
light lilac; Marie Antoinette, salmon and fawn; 
Oiion, creamy white ; Perfection, lilac ; Phidias, rosy 
red ; Princess Marie, rose, splendid ; Queen, earlier 
than the last, not so good, but fine ; Queen of Yel- 
lows, fine; Queen of Gipsies, dark copper; Rigol- 
lette, salmon buff; Reine des Bacchanals, red and 
orange ; Sappho, red buff; Sultana, dark rose ; Sal- 
ter's Queen Victoria, lilac and white; Temple of 
Solomon, yellow; Vulcan, dull crimson; Victory, 
whitish. 

Most of the above will also answer admirably 
for training against paUngs, and the walls, or win- 
dow-sides of a cottage ; only at this season the flow- 
ers should be protected from wet and frost, and in 
large towns from smoke. We have never seen these 
flowera to better advantage than in London and its 
vicinity, as they seem to be careless of the smoky 
nuisance ; but in a foggy day the flowers will be all 
tinged with soot unless protected. To secure fine 
« specimens against walls, the suckers from the old 
stools should be well thinned out, the shoots neatly 
trained, and the roots well supplied with rotten ma- 
nure and water. If the object is to obtain splendid 
clusters of flowers at the ends of the shoots, all the 
side shoots should be nipped out from the axils of 
the leaves, until within a foot of the top or point. 
When a mass of flower, rather than fine individual 
blossoms, was the object, we have stopped the shoots 
by nipping out the points in the beginning of June, 
and the second formed leader again in July, by which 
means the side shoots were encouraged to bloom 
neai'ly over the plant, but of course the flowers were 
much smaller than when produced at the points only. 
For herbaceous beds and shrubberies the flowei-s 
must only be encouraged at the points of tlie shoots ; 
the more rotten manure the plants receive, and the 
better the shoots are trained, the better will they bear 
flowers : unless in warm places the hardier varieties 
only answer best for this purpose. For grouping in 
flower-beds, to be planted after the summer flowers 
have gone, the plants should be propagated in April, 
and transfen'ed to prepared beds in the reserve gar- 
den, there to grow until wanted, from whence they may 
be removed, with good balls, in a dwarf state. For 
this purpose, as well as for the open ground generally, 
tlie following will answer well, even in rather cold, ex- 



?osed siuations : — ^Lucidum, white ; Surprise, white ; 
'rincess Marie, rosy ; Queen, rose : Paper White, 
Tasselled Yellow, Golden Yellow, Golden liOtus, Su- 
perb Clustered Yellow, Park's Small Yellow, Tasselled 
White, Early Crimson, Splendid Light Purple, Stany 
Purple, Curled Lilac, &c. Unless, however, in old 
fashioned gardens, or where the grouping of chrysan- 
themums is practised, you will find some difficulty in 
obtaining many of the latter, as they are all consi- 
dered out of date, though very beautiful. Thinking 
of again grouping the hardier kinds out of doors, I 
found it would bo vei*y difficult to get thorn, and, for 
the present, gave it up. K. Fisu. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACEyE. 

There are, as we observed last week, two or three 
other necessaiy things to complete the fiimiture of 
the orchid house. We shall describe them as we 
promised this week, and then the tyro will be i*eady 
for our second head, viz., the various ways of culti- 
vating the orchids. 

Pots. — Various are the shapes and sizes of pots 
used for orchids. Some are nearly cylindrical, with 
holes not only at the bottom, but also all round the 
sides; others have long shts up the sides. Some 
we have seen, for hanging up with Stanhopeas, or 
Aerides, made half globular, and pierced with holes, 
to allow the flower stems of Stanhopeas, and the 
roots of the others, to penetrate through. All these 
forms will answer pretty well where there aie no 
cockroaches or woodlico to creep in at the holes, and 
secrete themselves during the day ; but, on that 
account, we strongly object to all such fantastical 
pots. The kind we use and prefer may be described 
as a shallow, wide pot, the proportions of which are 
as two, three, and five : that is, two inches wide at 
the bottom, three inches deep, and five inches wide 
at the top, all inside measure. Larger i)ots to be in 
the same proportions. Small ones need only have 
one hole at the bottom, but it should be larger than 
those generally made. For the two-inch-wide pots 
at the bottom, the hole ought to be three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, the great object being to allow 
the escape of water quickly. Larger pots must have 
three holes, each of the same diameter. Hard-burnt 
ones must be avoided for these plants, as well as for 
any other. The reason why we prefer these wide, 
shallow ])ots is, that the roots of orchids are, gene 
rally speaking, either on the surface or very near it; 
besides, a larger proportionate surface is exposed to 
the benefit of air and moisture, both of which are 
beneficial to the roots of an epiphyte. Terrestrial 
orchids, whose roots descend deeper, will be better 
in the ordinary-shaped pot. We hope shortly to 
give a list of these two classes separately, so that our 
readers may know how to distinguish them, the cul- 
ture of each class being very difierent. 

Baskets. — ^Various materials and forms have been 
used in this necessary article. The first probably 
was made of common iron wire, painted green, and 
the foim round, deep, and with a flat bottom. This 
material is almost entirely disused, for, although the 
paint for a time prevented them from rusting, tho 
great moisture and heat soon decomposed tho paint, 
and then the wire became oxydized or rusty, and is 
then very injurious to the roots, as well as being 
unsightly. Those mado with copper wii'o are much 
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better, lasting longer, and are not so iujuiioue to the 
plants. The only objection we know o<* is the ex- 
pense. Where that is no consideration, wo sliould 
have no gi'eat objection to their adoption. Baskets 
have also been made of cartlieuware ; but, iT there 
was no other objection, their gi'eat weight would be 
sufficient to set them aside as bad. We have tiied 
all these, and have come to the conclusion that 
baskets made of wooden rods are the best for this 
purpose. We mentioned before Uiat the most orna- 
mental arc made of tlie corrugated or rough -barked 
maple rods ; but, as these are not always to be met 
with, hazel rods may be used, and make excellent 
baskets. The way we make them is simjile enough. 
First the rods are procured, and sawn into jiropor 
lengths. The smallest we use are about the thick- 
ness of a mail's middle finger. With this size, tlio 
smallest baskets are made. The^o are seven inches 
wide, and three rods deep. In this size, small Stan- 
Jwpeasj and small plants of Aerideg, SaccoUihiunis, 
Vaudas, Oongorcu, &c. ai*e grown. For lai-ger plants, 
larger baskets are made, and thicker rods used. The 
largest we ever had occasion to make was fox a tine 
plant of Aerides odorata. This plant is four ieet 
high, and two and a-half feet tlu'ough. The ixmIs 
used for it arc nearly as thick as a moderate-sized 
mail's wrist. The basket is two feet squai'e, whicli is 
the shape we prefer, as being the most simple and 
easiest made. When the rods oie sawn into lengths, 
the ends are pared smooth with a knife ; then small 
holes are bored through each, one at eac;h end, as 
near it as possible without spUttiug. The iusti'u- 
ment used to bore the holes with is a very small 
steel rod, about six inches long, with a wooden 
liandle ; it is filed to a point at the end intended to 
bore the hole with. We find it convenient to have 
two or Uiree, for a reason we shall state presently. 
After a certain number of rods are cut and smooth- 
eued, they aa-e taken to a place whei'c there is a 
small, clear, red fire ; tlie shai'i> end of one of the 
borei-s is put into it about one incli. As soon as 
that is red hot, the other is put in, the heated one 
drawn and thrust into the rod very noai* the end, 
and held there as long as it coutiuues to burn its 
way without much pressure. If too much force is 
used, the wood will bo apt to split. As soon, Uiere- 
foi-e, as the instrument ceases to burn its way 
tlirough, it is replaced in the tire. The other by 
this time will be red hot also ; this is then taken out 
of tlie fire, and applied to the hole. Tliis operation 
is thus performed with each bore altemately till the 
hole is made through tlie rod. jL'he xlescnj)tion of 
this operation takes irp considerably more time than 
the operation itbeii'. It is quickly and easily done, as 
any of om* readera may prove on trial. After as 
many rods aie bored as may be wanted at one time, 
the next tlung is to put them together. The ai'ticlee 
necessary for this are some copper wire and a few 
flat-headed copper nails. Each basket will require 
four lengths of wire, the length of each to be in pro- 
portion to the size of the basket they ai*e intended 
for. TJiey should be long enough to meet at least 
eight inches above the top of the smaller-sized 
baskets, and from a foot to eighteen inches above 
the larger ones. At tlie end of each piece of wire 
make a loop so large that it will not draw through 
the holes; then lay the first two rods, and upon 
them, for tlie smallest basket, lay three others ; nail 
these three to the two outside rods, thus forming a 
sort of raft, to use a nautical term for want of a 
better ; turn this over, and underneath it put two 
other rods, to form the other two sides of the basket; 



then draw tlie four pieces of wire through the lu^es 
at eacli corner, tlie looped end being undemeatii. 
Continue to lay a pair of rods alternately, drawing 
the wire through each till the buaketjis of the re- 
quired de[)th. The smallest size, Uiree rods deep ; 
tlie two next, four deep, and so on. W^ben that is 
done, make four small pointed pegs, and drive Uiem 
into each hole at the fom* corners. This will fasten 
the rods in their places, and prevent them from ever 
starting upwai'ds ; then draw the wires tf^ether at 
the top, twisting each pair over each otlier, and 
fasten tlicui with a piece of fine wire. Your basket 
is now complete, and ready for use. The making of 
tliese will be a plciisaut occupation to the amateur, 
and may be done at any time, to be ready whenever 
he may procure tlie plants, or those already in his 
}x>ssession may require new ones. Some may object 
to these baskets, because, being made oi' hazel rods, 
they may soon decay, 'i'o this we reply, Uiat we 
have had ex|>erience that tliey will lost long enough ; 
for, by the time tliey are completely rotten, the plants 
will, if properly manag<Hi and well grown, be lavge 
enough to require new ones, and tlie old ones being 
so rott(4i, thoy can l>e the more easily broken up 
wi til out injuring the plants, as they certainly would 
if the baskets wei*e made of more imperishable ma- 
terials. While we are u{M>n this subject we will 
mention that we have seen some very neat bae4cets 
made of tlie bamboo caiies ; and when they can be 
))rocured cheap enough, we certainly do recommend 
our readera to make their baskets of this light, ele- 
gant material. We have also sotm baskets made of 
crooked pieces of small, pwlcd branches of oak. 
These, when neatly made, on account of th^ rustic 
appearance, aro very suitable for the pur|>ose. We 
have jmrticularised these various materials because, 
ill various parts of the country, some one or other 
may Ik; moi-e easily procured at a clieaper rate than 
the next. To the enthusiastic admirer of these 
plants, every little circumstance that bears upon his 
favourite pursuit will lie interesting, and, we have 
no doubt, useful, though our directions may appear 
to such of our readers as take no interest in orchid 
culturo somewhat tedious, and too minute. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

The Pansy. — Porli{4r>s there is no florist flower 
that pleases the uninitiated so much as this flower, 
it is a great favourite with us, and we aro always 
glad to see it, whether grown in a first-rate style, or 
simply planted out in the cottager's flower border, 
and left to bloom as it pleases. In every way it is 
pleasing, flowering from April to October, if judi- 
ciously managed. Of no otlier florist flower can wc 
say the same, if we except the rose, and this excep- 
tion must bo considerably qualified, as the same 
kind of rose does not bloom all Uie season. The cul- 
ture of Uie pansy in this month is to place all Uie 
very clioico scarce kinds under shelter. The best 
way to do this is to put the plants into pots 4^ inches 
diameter, and place them in a cold frame, brick pit, 
or even turf pit. In any of these shelters they will 
do well. Give them a very moderate supply of 
water, pick ofl' every day all decaying leaves, and 
keep a keen look out for snails and slugs, For more 
plentiful or more common kinds, the proper culture 
is to plant them out in beds of light rich earth, in 
an open part of the garden. The pansy will not 
thrive well in the shade. That is a point that every 
practical florist, we are quite sure, will agree to. 
This operation of planting may be done now, but 
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great care must be taken to press the earth firmly to 
«ach plant, or the frost, if eai-lj and severe, will 
throw them out of the ground. This may seem 
somewhat curious to those who have not witnessed 
the effect of irost, but it is nevertheless perfectly 
true. A tliiu stratum of spent tanner's barx will in 
a great measure prevent tlds not-tobedesircd oc- 
ciuTence. Old plants of i^ansies — that is, such as 
have been blooming almost till now — are scai-celv 
worth preserving, unless it happens to be a goocf, 
scai'ce Kind. In such a case, we should take up the 
plant, divide it carefully, preserving a portion of the 
root to each divisi(Mi, put tliem in pots, and keep 
them under shelter till spring. We have a list by 
us of nine kinds of pansies tliat we observed at a 
place near Edinburgii, but time and space prevents 
us inserting it this week. They weie the best 
])ansies we ever saw, and dui'ing a long jom-ney of 
nearly three months, when we were constantly on 
the look' out for good new things, that is saying a 
good deal in their favour. We shall give them tlieir 
names and description next week if possible. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Asparagus. — ^Where good plants are plentifid they 
may be forked out carefully in succession for forcing. 
At first, as previously dh-ected, the bottom heat 
should be moderate, for the goodness and abundance 
of the crop depend much on this provision. The 
open ground plantations should at once have a liberal 
application of rich manure, if not already done. Fork 
it in, leave the surface rough, and the winter rains 
will wash down the fertilising matters of the manure 
to the roots of the plants, and the fiost will mellow 
the surface of the soil. 

Cabbage. — Those who have plants of esteemed 
varieties should look them over, and select for pro- 
ducing seed those which head the soonest and are 
the handsomest shaped. Place them where tliey are 
intended to stand for seeding. 

Coi,EWORT8. — ^Those which are forward and ai*e 
forming their hearts may be taken up advantage- 
, ously and laid in by the heels in any sheltered cor 
ner, to be protected during severe frost. The ground 
thus cleared may be manured, ti*enched, and cast 
into rough ridges, to be well forked about during 
frosty mornings. 

Cabbages. — Large varieties with hard hearts may 
be pulled up and stored, by hanging them up in any 
dry outhouse or cellar, where they will keep for a 
considerable time in good condition. This prevents 
the waste by bursting and rotting, if tliey are left iii 
the ground, at this season of the year, when frosts 
and wet prevail. SavoySy early headed, may bo 
treated in tlie same manner. 

Cauliflowers and Brocoli now foiming heads 
should be diligently watched, and all not required 
for immediate use hung root upwai-ds in a dry shed 
for winter store. 

Celery should now be carefully earthed up during 
fine dry afternoons, or much disappointment may 
arise from its becoming cankered and rotten. The 
late planted celery should be kept clear of suckers, 
and the surface about it bo kept loose by frequent 
stirring. 

Rhubarb. — ^Roots of tlic early varieties may be 
made to yield an early produce by any cottager who 
may have the spare comer of a fuel-house, cellar, or 
any other dry place. Nail a few old boards together 



just to hold the roots, or they may be put into an old 
bucket or butter firkin cut in two. 

Sea-kale. — Plants should bo thorouglily cleared 
from all dead leaves and refuse, but such leaves as 
still remain green shoidd be neither cut nor pulled 
off. The crowns of the plants should then be pro- 
tected by covering them an inch or two deep, either 
with coal-ashes or, what we find much better, with 
some kind of changed refuse. 

Sea-kale Forcing. — Another mode than that men- 
tioned in our last is the following : — Some of tlie 
stools which, by dropping their leaves first, showed 
that then* crowns were eaiiiest ripened, should be 
taken up carefully, witli as much uninjured roots as 
possible. These planted tliickly hi boxes, placed in 
a mushroom-house, and watei-ed frequently with tepid 
water, will produce two or three crops of nice shoots 
throughout tbe winter mouths. Forced sea-kale may 
also be produced in any daik cellar, or indeed in any 
room, if tlie precaution is taken of covering the 
crowns to the depth of six or eight inches with leaf- 
mould, or well decayed tan or charred refuse.-.'- We 
have also practised other easy and cheap methods of 
forcing this vegetable. In the houses, when forcing 
early granes, peaches, pines, &c., we have placed 
boxes ana tubs filled with its roots, and when we 
have had room to spare, in the pits of such hou.ses, 
we have placed quantities there ui rows in succession, 
and have had abundance of excellent shoots. We 
have also erected slight hotrbeds, with well-wrought 
fermenting materials, placed on a foimdation of wood 
pruniiigs. On the top of the fermenting materials 
we put twelve or fifteen inches of leaf-mould, decayed 
tan, or some kind of light earth, for the roots to be 
planted in. On this we place a rough box or frame 
of the required size, formed of foiu* boards nailed 
together, ten or twelve inches broad. A slip or two 
of board is nailed across to support a covering of 
boards, mats, or thatched hurdles, for the pui'pose of 
keeping the plants in the dai'k. A frame of this kind 
six feet square will i)roduce a good succession of well 
bleached sea-kale. Against the outsides of tlio frame 
may be liea]>ed up any kind of rubbisli, and when the 
heat declines it may bo renewed by the application 
of linings of fermenting materials. By one or the 
other of these plans a cottager might obtain a suffi- 
cient produce not only to repay him for his labour, 
but a surplus whercwitli to purchase garden tools aiid 
seeds. By taking up tlie plants and forcing them in 
these modes, tliey are so weakened as not to be worth 
replanting. To obtain good strong roots for thus 
forcing in succession every year, it is necessary to 
sow every April in drills one foot apart. Transi)lant 
the seedlings in the following March on a well- 
trenched, manured, and pidvenzed piece of ground. 
Apply liberal soakings to them of liquid manure in 
the growmg season, with stUt added in quantity re- 
gulated by the strength of the plants. By tbe autumn 

* Mr. Barnes is of opinion that " this is a much less troublesome, 
cheaper, and simpler, mode of producing forced sea>kale, and that it 
may he produced throughout the winter with more certainty and in 
finer condition than by forcing it with fermenting materials on the 
ground where it grows." He is also of opinion that this mode pro- 
duces smaller shoots, and exhausts and ruins the roots. Now, we 
are sorry to differ from so good an authority as Mr. Barnes on all 
these points. The heaviest crops and the finest forced sea-kale exhi- 
bited at one of the best country shows in England, we know, is from 
roots that have been forcod by means of leaves heiq»ed over them, as 
described by us at p. 79, for the last twelve years. Then, as to the 
trouble and expense, let the detail of the two systems be compared. 
Mr. Mills, gardener to Baroness do Rothschild, forces by means of 
leaves, &c., over the plants in the bed, and says in his Treatise on the 
Cucumber^ &c. p, 100, " PlanU of sea-kale may be token ud and 
forced in frames, in the same manner as asparagus, but the beads 
will not be so fine, iudepcndently of which they will be destroyed 
after the first forcing."-'£o. C. G. 
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the plants acquire great strength, and may be taken 
up as required for forcing. 

James Barnes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VJIJ.AGE WALKS. 

(No. 6.) 

November is the month that most srveroly tries 
the spirits of those wlio do not love the country, and, 
indeed, of those who do. The gloomy fogs that oft(;n 
occur, the mud of the roads, and the soppiness of tlie 
fields, make country walks very uncomtbitable, and 
prevent many from enjoying an exercise that in al- 
most all weathers is beneficial, and in almost every 
season has a charm. It certainly does require some 
little effort to plunge into a dense November fog ; yet, 
wrapped in a plaid, even that unpromising atmo- 
sphero has been a source of enjoyment to me ; and 
perhaps I may find among ray indulgent readers 
another oddity who feels as I do, and can brave all 
weather except a straight pouring rain. There is a 
loneliness in a fog that I aelight in. To stand and 
look round, and see nothing beyond the vei*y nearest 
objects, and those but dimly, is strikingly impressive. 
An approaching step has in it something startling — 
it is so near, and yet we can see nothing! We feel 
alone in the world, and our eye mechanically turns 
to the misty yet lighter spot above, marking the po- 
sition of the sun. This is a true picture of our 
earthly coui*se. How dimly and imperfectly do we 
see all that passes around us ; and how unable are 
we to penetrate the thick mist that envelopes futu- 
rity! We hear sounds of i)eril, but we cannot tell 
what is advancing, or how to escape it; and those 
who have the keenest foresight ana clearest eye do 
but stand with a fearfully small extent of road open 
before them, and perhaps discern the outline of some 
object that looks like an approaching giant. Even 
the Chhstian can only " see through a glass darkly," 
till the veil is removed from his sight. May not, then, 
a wet, comfortless fog teach us a salutary lesson, and 
prove to us not only the foolishness of all our worldly 
wisdom, but the deep need we stand iu of light from 
above ? 

There are, however, days of extreme beauty in No- 
vember, while the last rich tints linger in the trees, 
and here and there a flower still makes the hedgerow 
interesting. In spite of the wet, which now in some 

{)laces never dries up, a morning walk has abundant 
)eauty, and fully bears out the pre-eminence which 
the country possesses, even in winter, over the con- 
finement of the town. I wtis standing one day on 
a natural gi'assy teirace, at the edge of a larch plan- 
tation, looking down upon a small sunny farm, and 
beyond it, over a thickly wooded valley, dotted with 
quiet residences and cottages, some of' them visible, 
and many othei-s I knew, snugly closed in with trees : 
the sounds of tillage, the voice of the ploughman, 
and the creak of the plough, rose from the fields 
beneath me; the sharp strokes of a busy hammer 
came from tlie outbuildings of the farm ; and near 
me the * bill' of a woodman, making up larch bavins, 
made melody too, for there is music in all the sounds 
of country life. 1 bethouglit me of the clatter of 
carts and carriages in a noisy town, of the close air, 
and unlovely sights that inhabiUmts of towns endure, 
and it mado me glad to think tljat perhajis Tuk Cot- 
tage Gardener has been the means of promoting 



the enjoyments of many who would fain live among 
the beauties of uatiu*e, and whoso little garden or 
flower-stand has glowed more richly since the skill 
of kind and scientific men has been brought so much 
within their reach. 

I thought, too, as I stood admiring every thing 
around me, that the agriculturist possesses the most 
peaceful enjoyable station of life, provided he lays 
up in his heart the solemn command, " Walk before 
me, and be thou perfect" God is the " shield, and 
exceeding great rewai-d," of all who take hold of His 
covenant; and this is the tap-root of man's pros- 
perity, be he prince or peasant. It is not making h:i.ste 
to be rich that makes us so ; it is not rising up early, 
and late taking rest, and eating the bread of careful- 
ness, that makes us easy and happy. We are directed 
to be *'not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord." We may, in this temper of mind, be 
less rich than om* worldly neighbour, but safe and 
more happy. 

The laboiu's of an English fanner, or gardener, or 
labourer, are among ?uch beautiful thing.s — the smell 
of the earth is so pleasant, the early morning air is 
such a draught of health, — the very cattle and l)ea>ts 
of burden are, or should be, so intei*csting to him 
with their willing returns for the care he takes of 
them, — the seasons as they glide round are so delight 
ful, and he is so mixed up with, and belonging to, 
each and all, — that his life is one of great blessings, 
many privileges, and much scope for doing good. 
What a touching reproof, too, is daily brought before 
the eyes of the agriculturist ! " The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the asb his master's crib, but Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider." Are 
ue wiser, are we more thoughtful, than the people 
of Ood were then? How many reproofs rise up 
like adders under our very feet as wo walk through 
our own quiet, beautiful land ! The ]>eaeefid cattle 
gathering around the farm-yard gate, the poultry re- 
tiring one by one to roost through tlie well-known 
door, the dog rejoicing to see his master, and know- 
ing his step and voice long before he sees him, all 
condemn the coldness and indifference of man to God. 
If the cottager, if every body, considei*ed these things, 
they would not find their path more rugged or their 
days more dull ; and they would have this added 
comfort, that when the long ni^ht comes in which no 
man can work, they would enjoy a sunrise of glory 
that will never set again. 

The elm and the lime trees have been this year 
remai'kable for the exquisite gold colour of their 
dying leaves. Some elms I have seen have been 
most strikingly beautiful, and the prevalence of this 
colour among the autumnal tints this season has 
made some snots appear quite like a fairy scene. 
The lime is a ueautiful tree in all its stages, and iu 
the flowering season its sweetness is exti*eme. The 
little bunches of delicate pale flowers drooping from 
eveiy twig give tlie whole tree a very graceful ap- 
pearance, and afford an abundant supply of food for 
thousands of bees, who come from long distances, 
attracted by the powerful scent. The lower boughs 
bend down till they rest upon the ground, forming a 
thick and beautiful shade, under which a gi-oup may 
enjoy coolness and seclusion during the hottest day ; 
therefore these trees are particularly suitable to the 
lawji and pleasure-ground. The tiowei-s, fresh or 
dried, made into tea, are good in all nervous com- 
l»laints, relieving the giddiness and trembling that 
arise from disordered nerves. The inner bark is said 
to be good for destroying worms. The wood of the 
liuie is so white and delicate that it is much used for 
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mnking chip bonnets, andaliiKh price is olVn offci'cd 
for it oil tim ncconnL II is, I think, tlie fim tnw (o 
greet 113 with ils early buds. "The limes am bnrsiinfj 



5 long for sumnior. How doliglillnl 

tokens of rctiii'iiing vcF^etation ! Wc nrc now i'list 
entering into tlic dark vintr; season, wlicii n.11 tilings 
sleep ; and we camiot tell wlictlicr our eyes niny ever 
again bclioUl tlio Bnmmor'a sv.n; bnt lie will eonio 
forth at the appointed time, to run his gladdenii>g 
course ; and thu limes nill ngnin spring foiih to great 
him. Let us he preiiared to " arise and Rhine," when 
our Great Light shull coine. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORBESPONDEKCE. 

New Ber-veecer. — I find a bee-fecdcr made ns 
follows usefnl, being cheap, large, and easily made 
by any one, X buy at a gutta pcrclia shop one of 
their BhilliDg bosons, and about two peitnywoi*th of 
their tubing. I place the bottom of the boson on hot 
traler, and when it is ioft pnt some round siibstonce 
in it, soy o pound weight, to destroy its concave shape. 
This 1 do to allow the usual wood float to sink to iho 
bottom when tlm bees have emptied the bason. This 
done, I cut a hole at the bottom of the bason, tlie 
same dimeusions as the tubing, and thrust the tubing 
through to the propei height, sealing it carefidly round, 
by the help of tliebit of guttapercha cut out, to make 
it water tight, which point I olwoys test before 1 jmt 
the food iu. I have a bit (say an inch) of tubing 
pi-ojecting at the bottom of the feeder, which keeps 
it fir.n in the hole at tlie top of the hive. 1 Sud that 
plaii answers better in wood feeders also than having 
the bottom Hat, like those you buy at Neighbour and 
Sons. 'I'ho advantage of my gutto perclio aifoir is 
the intmcDse quantity it holds, and any one can inoke 
it At to a lid, a bit of glass, or slate, or pastebooid, 
or Wood, put at the top does famously. Uf course 
the tubing must not be tbnist quite as high os the 
sides of the bason, or the iid would lie on iU top. 
and prevent llie bees getting np, 1 have two so made 
at work; and this last week two of my hives, one 
containing two first swonns and a second, and the 
other three second swarms, have carried down out of 
them eight pounds each, made according to your pre- 
scription. My feeders hold two and a holf pounds 
each. I fed a number of hives last autumn and this 
spring with a misture as follows : one ijuart of house 
table beer, one pound of loaf sugar, one quarter of a 
pound of coarse brown sugor, and a quarter of on 
ounce of salt, boiled for five minutes. They alt did 
well, and such swarms as mine were never seen in 
this country before. I gave ver)- liberally both in 
autumn and spring.— A Hkothbr Bee-kkei'KB. 
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fraUj liiakcn-up )>Mliirr, Ikoii 



la inpiiocl Ihr jilua. nnil BoiiliI ohilnKt tha UkIiI. Ydu orn 
1 liMUr gnpc ill such n home Ihin lbs nluk Ilmmburgb. 

brbiwHill FDibb: joii tojiwlgcurthia lur jnunclf. Welhink 
liinn >U (hst U nqulNte fur lbs putpue fur Klilrh it vu di 
It m eesnnnial, kcrpi lbs bnUi* •Ullonnr, Hul tbt flower i 
ivllbiiiit dlillginlnf iH tmitunm, br^du fuHllitiDR tbr ]>r 
druDlnj Ibe viler in bulb-gluiH vil hoot bimlHii; tbe ittcui u 






ir Turban lilr, ire both 






LiiT or Oladiolii (J. Z,).— Wc And m hh do notbiuK U |>re- 
irnl in thu. There lit mamt bundrrdi of Medling gUdioluui, wid 
re could do DO irood b; atunptlng to f iie my [hiDgllke n uieliil liu 

llidiului KcdlLnm Ibil touon. 

MOVLD OH HllolKTHI {A Voimf Flaritt].-~U ii only tha old 
in^ left by the former n»t4 und the demd CDUinv of the bulbi that 
itLte dam]Tcd, ond thar hippenB whicbever wny Ihej ue growler *Htt 



Ciiinui Pia» (/. BalO.— Oor correipoBdeat widi™ 
r. Sied"— \tlM '"''thoM of onr rel 






dotembied Is i 



i enough 10 



In lueh cueiwe frfquentlf UVe up the tree, and replut, cipeetinR 

•0 wllhvDUT Impentriee, pny dn not ullowmne tban bilf njiid in 
dejith; 'below thit, igbititule u uuficUl •ubatiutum of ilone or 

STivitttiii BLoauma now (V. Z.). — Slnvbenir*, of Ih* 
Hiatboit itition, ue tot ipl lo bloom out of •eMon. Thej do not 
like lo he lampernl with. We could force ■ whole bed of the Hnul- 
hota to blouom in October, ij eultinj off their tope In Stptember, 
ud applying liquid manure. In tbii cue, ii i> the orguiied budi 
inCeuled for neil feu'i cropt which nre compelled pienu>turc]> tg 
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leare the r«st state— in oth^r words, they are naturttlly very excitable. 
Let the runnera spread freely on ntt sides, and do not meddle with 
them, except by^ spreading some rich manure among them imme- 
diately. This win protect their crowns, and be neany ranished by 
ne^t March. For new beds get Kcan's seedling, the British Queen, 
and the Elton. Any truly respectable nurseryman will furnish white 
Raspberry canes. 

Hkatino a Flubd Wall (An East Lothian Sub.). — You should 
have stated the length of vour wall, and we then could have thrown 
out suggestions better adapted to your purpose. We should say 
that, by your arrangement, one fire would heat nearly forty yards in 
length : of course, two would do it better. Now, if you hare a fur- 
nace extra, it will be better than having too little power; sueh need 
not entail any additional expense ; haxard the mere outlay for the 
furnace. You must bear in nund that the farther the heat traTela the 
more it lM*comcs dissiinited. Much, however, depends on the kinds 
of fruit, and their arranp;oment on the wall. Pears and plums would 
not be injured under judicious arrangments : they of course would be 
at the end farthest from the fire. Take off your tiles now, and let 
the rain enter ; only take care there is a free egress from the Itoxes. 
The latter should now be surrounded and covered with litter of any 
kind, merely to ward off extremely low temperature. 

Pinks on tiik Hamiltonian System (/. H^.) — Your plants 
should have produced fruit before now. Your bottom heat of 81'^ 
is too exciting, pray drop lO^ from now until FeCrruary. It ought to 
he understood, however, that the suckers from entabliahfd Hamil- 
tontans will fruit more speedy than the original phmts. It would 
appear that the older the plants get the sooner they " show." 
Have another winter's patience, moderate your heats, and withhold 
nuter entirely from thetr roots for many weeks, and write us again. 
Be sure to ventilate freely. We would not take fhe vines out ; let 
them )>e fastened as near to the roof an possible. Give mors air, even 
on account of the vines, for your case is a compromise, as half gar- 
dening matters are. Prune immediately, and use white lead on each 
cut. Ity all means keep out all the wet you can. Also, pray put 
several inches of litter oi* leaves on the border. 

Ykllow Acacia Cuttincs {A Print).— Y<m have struck some 
cuttings in 48 sixetf fMts, > ete»diwg to our directions at page 123 of 
vol. 2, and you nsk how you ought to treat them ? Keep tne cuttings 
in those pots tfll tfife end of March ; then |iot them separately in three- 
inch i>ots in loafA, peat, and sand, mixed in equal proportions. Keep 
them in the hot-berf till midsummer, and then shift them into other 
pots one size larger, using one half loam : after that return them to 
the hot-bed for a Itfotith, and by St. Switliin*s-day remove them to 
the greenhouse. Do not expose tiiem to the open ai^ till the follow- 
ing summer. 

Gladioli in Pofs (R. /. Y.) — If grown singly put one in a six- 
inch pot. Your bulbs of O. cardinaliM and O. byzantinu»t not larger 
than those of the crocus, will probably ff(rt flower next year. A bix- 
inch upright pot is sufllcient for one large bulb of gladioli, and for 
three such bulns as you bought. The best way is to put five bulbs in 
a nine-inch pot — one in the middle and the rest at equal distances 
round the side. 

Anglx of Houffis iW. S. W&Uon). — In tuing the quadrant, for 
determining the angles of hothouse roofs, as recommended a short 
time ago, you must count from the eommenceraent of the arch, and 
not from the middle, and then, wherever the knob hangs, that will 
indicate the angle. If, in your case, it hangs at 7^\ then you will 
find the roof is flatter Uian that marked as 70^ in the diagram, p. 257, 
vol. ii. There is a want of definiteness in thu respect among gar- 
dening authors, for some of them, counting as it were backwards, 
would say that your roof was placed at an angle of 15^; but the 
mode adopted is generally tmderstood from the preceding and fol- 
lowing context. We prefer the mode recommended as the simplest. 

Mant QoBSTlONS (AnAnsiout Oardener).— Rosea. — Youns plants 
in cold pits should not be pruned until spring. They may oe pro- 
tected from froat by sticking fern amongst them, or covering the 
{{lass with mats, straw, hurdles, &c. Enpalier Peart. — You might 
ay in a young shoot here, and there between the main shoots, which 
are a foot apart, but it should have been done in summer, and the 
others shortened. See, however, that the leaves from one shoot will 
not shade those belonging to another. Cameiliag. — Those that do 
not please you will not be improved in appearance noir by setting 
them on a stage for several weeks out of doors, though, if you protect 
them, they may be little the worse. We think they would be better 
housed. See a late article on the subject. AtparnguM. — Do not cut 
or trim your asparagus roots at all that you intend forcing. Take 
them up as Fhole as possible. Set the crowns close together, and 
if the roots overlop each other, it will not signify if a little light earth 
is worked in amongst them. FuchrioM. — If the fuchsias remain in the 
greenhouse thev must be kept slowly growing, and should be pruned 
whenever the buds are fairly broken ; if in sheds, give little water, 
and prone in spring, when the new shoots are half an inch long. 
6'eramaims.— Water them when dry, and not atparticular periods ; 
this will depend upon the weather, and the heat and air you give 
them, and as to whether the pots are full of roots, or the reverse. 

F0BB8T TacBS {a. B. C.). — We are glad that " Our Village 
Walks" has aroused you to pay attention to forest trees. The only 
work that we know, combining all your requirements, scientific dis- 
tinctions, popular description, and drawings, is Selby on Tren, 

DoEKiNO Fowls (T. P.). — You will see the same question asked 
at p. 89. If we receive an answer we will insert it. 

MUMMT Whkat and Black Bablbt. — Mr. E. Palmer^ of Char- 
well-street, Banbury, very liberally offers to supply any of our readers 
with a few grains of these if they mil enclose him two postage stamps 
with their address. 

Canbbbbd PABBNira iJ. Butler). — The ganipene or canker in 
TOUT parsnips is caused by the wetness of your soil, which you say is 
'' very heavy." Take them up immediately, and store them between 
layers of sand or other dry material. Drain your ground b v all means, 
and trench it^ to as to bring a small portion of "the loose strong 



■ubsoil" to mix with the smfeee toil. If in additioB to this 70V bux 
some eoal-aahea and bricklayen' limy nAMsh witk it, yoQ wiS nnirove 
the sta>le for growrag both paranips and potatoea, and, in d aed, fcr all 
vegetables. Do not pbmt your potatoes until February, bot keep theoa 
until then in dryish earth or sand. Flour-ball potatoes are good lor 
autumn-planting in moderately light aoil. 

Habo-watbb (i>l«iilAsi«.)~-lBstead of a pint of gas anonmiiaeal 
liquor added to (lo gaUons, as reeommended at p. 9. yon may put in 
anjounce'of carboni^ of ammonia from the druggist's. It is all the 
better to* make the mixture a day or two before ostng it. We have 
not forgotten about the llower-poti. Plafee the snpplementary mna- 
ber at the end of the volume. 

Wbigblia bobba {W. R. /.).— This is quite hazdv. Paxtfln*8 
BoUnical Dictionary is stereotvped, and, therefore, what has been 
sinee discovered to be a mistake (a mistake on the right ride} conld 
not be eorreeted. Hvpericmm ekinente, or nepoleiue, ia a green- 
house evergreen shrub. 

Potato Onion (/. Jf. C).— Plant now on fhe surface of a Yi^t 
moderately-rich, fresh-dug soil. Cover each bulb with a Kttle heap 
of leaf-mould or very rotten dung. Plant eight inches apart. Do not 
earth them up, but as soon as the leaves are full grown clear away all 
covering from the bulbs. They will be fit for storing as soon aa the 
leaves are dead in July. 

ScABLBT Gbbaniom (K. L.).—Yonr plant has " three very thidc 
brown branches, and the same number of green branches,** and yon 
wish to know which you should cut off and fold in paper. The *' three 
very thick brown branches" are the oldest and ripest, therefore the 
best to retain on the plant, and would also be the best to cut off for 
preserving in paper till the spring ; but oirf friend Mr. Besiton has 
told us long since that that experiment was more corioos than mcfol ; 
nevertheless, you may tiy the three green shoota that way. cirtting 
them to one joint from the old wood, and you will oblige us if you let 
m know next February how yon succeeded, that being a good ttane 
to plant the cnttinga. 

IxiA Sbbdb (L. L.).—The proper time to sow the seeds of ixiaa, 
and all other bulbs which rest periodically, is that at which they 
naturally l»egin to grow. Ixias, sparaxis, and some gfawHoH, begin to 
grow at the end of September, therefore that ia the proper time to 
sow their seeds. Sow yours inunediately. Upright pota are mann- 
factured at all the potteries. 

Gurbnrbt Lily (A. A., C/mna).— The offset which is shooting 
np from the bulb of your Guernsey lily wiH be of no nee to y<m. 
When the bulb has done flowering throw the whole away, and urn 
the pot for some other plant. 

IliDGiNQ (Iltid) .—Withaat reference to the coramonieation yon 
mention, we will state the most effectual mode of perfornring the 
operation described by Mr. Parkins, as quoted in Johnaon*M Garden- 
er*M Almanac, Let abed 
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represent a section of the 
ground to be thrown into 
ridges, and trenched two feet 
deep. Measure the ground 
into beds four feet wide ; 
then lay the top spit of the 

bed e on the bed g, and the second spit of e on the bed h ; 
the top spit of / on A, so that the top soil and the subsoil are 
kept on separate and alternate beds, and may be either mixed, re- 
versed, or returned, aa the gardener may wiah. When the fint 
thrown out beds are sufficiently pulveriaed they are levelled down, 
and others thrown out in the same way. g h i repr es ent the rit^ei 
thrown out, and left as rough as poasible. 

Dablias (R. Reynolieon).^ Any of the floristi wbondveitiae in 
our columns will supply them. 

Bbamblbs rOB Bbb-bivb Mabino (A Reader^ Pinjrton). — Our 
correspondent « ishes to know the proper time for getfing these for 
sowing together the bands of straw hives, of what age they ought to 
be, and how to manage them ? We will publish an extract fiom 
your note. 

Johnson's Gabdbnbbs* Almanacb (Co/iime//a).— It contains 
fresh Information every year. Keep yonr dfuolved bonee to apply to 
growing crops in the spring. 

Navb or Plant ( Aea. A, SI^Ai)— Your e v e r g ree n twiomg-plant, 
as well as we can make out from the dried specimen, is Kemnedgu 
Sterlingii. Introduced from Swan River in 1834. 

AiH Tbbb (Jbid).—Tb\» being "a noble-tree, and adding to flie 
appearance of the house," we should not cut down, as it it situated in 
the psort of the garden devoted only to ornament. It is quite tme 
that very few plants will grow beneath it, but then the grounds might 
be so plotted out that you would not require them to do so ; and, re- 
member, when you cut down a noble tree you do that which you will 
never live to see replaced. You may arrange your flowen and shrubs 
— may move and replace them in a thousand modes to be beautiful — 
but a tree, fonning a handsome feature about a residence, can never 
have the vacancy it leaves replenished during a lifetime of ordinary 
extent. 
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St. Ckcilia, or Cecily, was a Roman virgin, martyred for her 
adherence to the Christian faith. It in related that, notwithfltaniling 
her vow of chastity, she was compelled by her parents to marry a 
heathen nobleman named Valerianu», and that he was converted by 
her exhortations. She has been considered the patroness of ecclesi- 
astical melody, from her excellence in both vocal and instrumental 
miuic, an excellence, as the legend says, so exquinte a:* to Iiave 
attracted to her an angel from his sphere. This^is alluded to by 
Drydcn, when he says — 

" Let old Timotheus yield the prise. 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies. 
She brought an angel down." 

^^Hien Stationers-hall was rebuilt^after the Are of London, a musical 
festival was hold there on St. Cecilia's anniversary, and Purcell com- 
posed for the occasion his celebrated Te Deitm and Jubilate. She 
was martyred a.d. 830. 

St. Clement. — Clemens Romanus, or St. Clement, according to 
the most trustworthy authorities, was the third bishop of Rome, 
Linas htvaf^ the first, and Anencletus the second. An " Ejiisttle to 
the Corinthians," full of interesting memorials of the early Christian 
Church, is generally believed to have been written by him. Another 
fragment or an epistle is also ascribed to him, but others bearing his 
name are certainly spurious. He died on this day, about a.d. 100, 
and some authorities state that he was martyred by drowning, being 
cast into the sea with an anchor fastened to his neck. This wan a 
common mode of execution among the Romans, and from this tradi- 
tion so manv sculptured figures of anchors have been added to the 
ornaments of the Church, and other parish property, of St. Clement 
Danes in London. 

St. Cathreinb was a native of Alexandria, martjrred by order of 
the Emperor Maxcntius in the year 305, according to the legend, not 
only for being a Christian herself, but for converting others, and 



among them his empress. The wheel bearing her name, the memory 
of which is still preserved in many inns* signs, and in some heraldic 
devices of our ancient families, was the intended instrument of her 
torturing or death, but fuilin^c in itii operation, she wan beheaded by 
the Roman executioner's sword. Ilcr remains were believed to have 
been disrovered on Mount Sinai, and a tomb was erected on the spot. 
To thiii pi1grini.iges became frequent, and a chivalric order of kaight- 
hood was establiiihed in the year 106:), the members of which were 
known as the Knv^htt of St. Ctithetine, to guard from the attacks of 
the Arabs the pilgrims passins^ to and from hur shrine. Tho habit 
of the knights was white, on which was erahlaxoned half a wheel 
armefl with spikes, and across it a sword stained with blood. 

Meteorology op the Week. — The average highest temperature 
of these seven days, from observations made during the last 22 years, 
is 48.3°, and the average lowest. 35.3'. The greatest heat during 
those years was on the 2dth in 1838, when the mereury rose to 6i)°. 
The greatest cold observed xvm on the 2oth in 1BJ(), when it sank to 
21°. During 75 of the 151 days in the 22 years niin occurred, and the 
other 79 were fair. 

Natural Puenomsna Indicative of Weather. — Milk be- 
coming sour during the prevalence of lightning is probably caused 
by the formation in the air of a minute portion of nitrous acid by the 
electrical discharges, and this acid being absorbed by the milk, causes 
the phenomena so commonly known as " turning sour." Currents 
of air far above the surface of the earth usually alter their direction 
some time before the alteration occurs below. Hence a change of 
wind frequently may be foretold by observing the direction from 
which the higher clouds are moving. The strength of the coming 
wind also may be estimated from the velocity with which those clouds 
are passing on. Porpwtet sporting and plunging out of the water 
betoken stormy weather. This is a well-known and truthful prog- 
nostic that did not escape the notice of the ancients, whr> fabled thut 
these flsh approached ships on such occasions to offer their^aid to the 
mariners in case of disaster. 



Insrcts.— One of the greatest 
of pests to the cultivator of the 
soil, whether in the field or in the 
garden, is Uie Wire-worm. It is, 
m truth, no worm, but the grub of 
a particular bcttle called Cntnpha- 
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fttf UneatuMf by some entomolo- 
gists, and Elater aegetia^ and B. 
itriaiua by others. It is very ap- ^ 

propriately called CtUanhagna^ 
from a Greek word signifying to 
devour, and lineatuaj or lined, 
from Uie brown lines along its wing-cases. The larva, or wireworm, 
of this beetle is a pale, dirtv orange, or tawny colour, having six very 
short leas. The oody is formed of twelve scaly rings, besides the 
head. Two diflVirent Kinds, the offspring probaby of different species 
of this genus of beetle, are represented in the annexed cut. In the 
same appears the C. lineatus magnified, and the line by the side 
shows tDc natural length of the insect. It is of a dull brown colour, 
with a greyish down over it ; head and thorax black; the lines on the 
wing-cases are in pairs, united at each end : and the legs and an- 
tennie dull red. The beetle may be found under moss in hedges, 
and elsewhere, throughout the year. Its larva preys upon the roots 
of almost all eoltivaied plants. In the garden, those of lettuces, 
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turnips, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, irises, pinks, lolielias, anemones, 
ranunculuses, carnations, and many uthors, arc destroyed by this 
vermin. Digging g^s lime into the soil has been recommended for 
driving it away; and the root of the white mustard Is said to h:ive 
the same effect. Other remedies arc to grow plants for which they 
have a greater fondness near those wc wish to protect. The roots of 
the double daisy are such a lure for them, and from a row of these, 
groAvn to protect carnations, ftc, 2000 wire-worms are recorded as 
being taken in one season. Soda-ash dug plentifully into the soil is 
aUo said to destroy them ; but their most, effectual exterminator is 
the mole. 



The folloiving letter from Dr. Green, a phyBiftian re- 
siding at Yoiiglial, near Cork, is inserted thus pronii- 
nently not only because the selection of plants is, for 



the most part, very worthy of adoption, luit because 
the arrangement of tlio house is excellent, mnking 
the most of a given space, and because it enables us 
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to furnish onr readers with a plan of tank-heating. 
Dr. Green says : — 

" I completed a plant-house nearly twelve montlis 
since, 46 feet long, 14 feet wide; hack wall 17 feet 
high, front wall 7 feet. This is furaished with hot- 
torn heat hy means of a hot-water tank, covered with 
slate, on which is a layer of compost of 12 inches 
thick, in which the plants are either planted or 
plunged. The atmospheric heat is contributed hy 
means of a 4-inch iron pipe passing aJl round tlie 
tank externally, and the whole is heated by one coni- 
cal boiler; thus — 



R 



; 



\ 



nl 



! 



I 




T, the tank t B, the boiler ( A, the flow-pipe ; R, the retura-pipe ; 
S S, a flow and return pipe, which can m aubi^tuted when it ia 
wiahed to circulate hot water in the tank only. 

The bed over the tank contains stove plants, the 
shelves greenhouse plants, the front trellis and back 
wall peach and apricot trees, the rafters vines, and 
orchidesd are suspended. 

As yet, all have thriven amazingly; but now comes 
the winter, and in this multum in parvo I fear that 
sufficient heat for my stove plants may injure the 
vines and peaches, &c. At present my heat is 60** 
during the day and 60° at night. Can I reduce it 
still more, and how far, with safety to the stove 
plants? In order that you maybe able to inform 
me, I annex a list of the plants in the tank-bed, &c. 



Abrus Precatorim. 
Allamanda Cathartica. 
Amaryllis (var.). 
Aphelandra crisUta. 
.^schynanthos (var.). 
Astrapcea Wallichii. 
Begonia fuchaioides. 
Cattleya Forbesii. 
Chrysophyllum macropbyllnm. 
Coccoloba UTifera. 
Cofiira Arabica. 
Columnea aplendens. 
Combretum grandiflorum. 
Cookia punctata. 
Cypripedia (var.). 



Dendrobium (Tar.)> 
Dipladenia (rar.). 
Dracaena terminalis. 
Epidendrum (var.). 
Erantbemum Pulchellom. 
Eugenia Edulia. 
Euphorbia aplendens. 
Ficus Elaatica. 
Franciscea hydrangifonnis. 
Gardenia Stanlryana. 

Florida. 

Gesneria (var.). 
Gongora atropurpnrea. 
Hibiscus splendens. 
Hura crepitans. 



Ipomoea Homfallia. 
— ^— Learii. 
Ixora bandbuca. 
— — coccinea. 

crocata. 

Justitia camea. 
Ixelia autumnalis. 
Luculia gratissima. 
Tiycaste (var.). 
Mammea Americana. 
Maxillaria (var.). 
Mun sapientura. 
"'— CaTcndbhii. 



Mnsa eocdnea. 
Nepenthes dbtillatoria. 
Oncidium (wwt.). 
Passiflora quadrangnlaria. 
Phaius (Tar.). 
Pimelea spectabilis. 
Poinriana Pulcherrima. 
Psidium CatUeyannm. 
Rhaphistcmma Pulchellum. 
Saccnarum oflScinamm. 
Stanhopea (var.). 
Stephanotis floribunda. 




B, boilw. 

B B, back border. 

W,walk. 

T, tank. 



P, peach trellis. 
F, front walk. 
A, flow pipe. 
Rp retwn pipe* 



We have already said that we consider the arrange- 
ment of the house is particularly good, and the hot- 
water apparatus is also very complete; but we recom- 
mend the vines to be removed from the rafters and 
carried up close under the glass, where they will be 
cool enough to winter. The temperature may be 
safely reduced, gradually, to 45*' at night, and from 
50** to 55° in the day-time, tiU the middle of Februaiy, 
and then raised gradually to the heats now employed 
by Dr. Green. The air must be kept dry accordingly, 
and no more water given to the plants than will just 
keep the soil a little moist The Lnculia and Pimelea 
are the only plants in the list that will be inconve- 
nienced by too high a temperature, and they should 
be kept near the source of ventilation. The only fear 
we have as to this combination of cultivation is, that 
when the vines come into full bearing the apricots 
on the back wall will suffer from their shade and 
from the heat in winter. The plants we would dis- 
card from the above list, as the rest fill their spaces. 
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are, Asiropcea, a poor thing except tlie foliage, and the 
three Musas; Uie Coffee-tree, Cocoloha, Cookia, Chnj- 
sophylla, Eugenia j Hura, Mammea,Psidium, and Sugar 
cane J although all good in their way, are not adapted 
to the " multum in parvo " system. Instead of devot- 
ing the back wall to apricot and peach trees, which 
are of doubtful success, we recommend it to be occu- 
pied by the Passion-flower, Psidium (guava), Mam- 
mea, and Eugenia, all ^^ui^beal•ers ; or, to those who 
prefer a fine surface of foliage, the Fi^us elasticus 
(Indian-rubber tree) and the GhrysophyUum macro- 
phyllum. We take this opportunity to observe that 
conical boilers ai*e not suited for coals that will caJce. 



THE FfiUIT-GABDEN. 

Order of Business through the Winter. — 
" Order is heaven's first law," according to our poet, 
and in no profession are the benefits resulting from 
an orderly or methodical course more extensive than 
in gardening. We consider the present an impor- 
tant period to the fruit gardener — more so, perhaps, 
than any through the whole year; and we think it 
will be well to give a kind of epitome, of a perspec- 
tive character, of the main points in fruitgardening 
during the dormant season, or up to the blossoming 
period in fruit trees, when all arrangements neces- 
sary in the meanwhile must be completed. 

Planting. — To this we must first draw attention. 
But as we have done so before somewhat recently, 
our remarks may be few. The chief point is to 
watch the weather, and to plant when it can be done 
safely and efficiently. This becomes necessary for a 
double reason — first, on account of the welfare of 
the ti*ees; and, secondly, because no one kind of 
business in a gai'den can proceed in a continuous 
way, to the total exclusion of everything else. It 
is generally recommended to plant in wet wea- 
ther. We by no moans think such a course the 
best ; nevertheless, the air should not be dry at the 
time. All good and careful planters keep a water- 
pot, and perhaps a syringe, by them at the time of re- 
moval, for it is not well to. use the water-pot rose 
liberally when there is a ball of earth attached to the 
plant; it will so loosen the ball as frequently to de- 
tach a considerable portion — ^indeed, a slight dewing 
with the syringe is all that is needed, the object not 
being to make the roots wot, but to prevent them be- 
coming dry. 

Wall Trees. — ^Another consideration is to go over 
the walls as soon as possible, and to draw away all 
superfluous bandages, nails, shreds, &c., both par- 
tially from the old wood, and totally from the young 
shoots. This must be done preparatory to pruning ; 
but there is yet another reason — the shreds must be 
picked over, proved, and cleansed, the nails polished, 
and the whole placed under gardening quarantine. 
By the latter I moan that steps must be taken to de- 
stroy insects and their eggs. The best way, after 
passing everv one of the shreds through the hands, 
and proving by a tug whether they will endure ano- 
ther season, is, when the whole is collected, to sub- 
ject them to a strong heat, either dry or moist. A 
heat of nearly two hundred degrees will be neces- 
sary, and that for nearly an hour; for it is astonish 
ing what a high temperature some of the rogues will 
endure. Of com-so, if water has been used they will 



be spread out and carefully dried afterwai'ds, and 
then stored away in a proper place for use. 

As to the naiisf those which have lost their points 
will be rejected; the others should be shook in a 
coai*se sack : this operation, which is often practised 
in seed-shops in order to brighten samples of seeds, 
may not be generally known beyond that circle — we 
therefore describe it. A small poilion of the article 
is put in the sack, and two persons, one at each end 
of the sack, take hold of the two extreme corners, one in 
each hand, and by a kind of thrust force the enclosed 
materials towards the operator at the other end ; the 
person at which proceeds in precisely the same man- 
ner to impel them back again, and thus by a recipro- 
city of action the materials are kept in constant agi- 
tation. About five minutes thus tossing to and fro 
will cleanse one lot of nails, their friction against 
each other efiectin^ the desired cleansing; and then 
another lot may be mtroduced, and so on. Some per- 
sons use oil after the cleansing process, but tliere is 
scarcely any occasion for it. In our youthful days 
we haa much to do in matters of this kind, being 
bi-ought up originally to the nursersy and seed busi- 
ness ; and being accustomed to the counter, we had 
an opportunity of inspecting the secrets of the seed 
shop. In those times we have seen old onion seeds, 
not worth two shillings the pound, mixed up with 
good Deptford or white Spanish onion seed of fresh 
growth, which was worth some six shillings a poimd 
at least, mixed of coui*se according to a certain ratio; 
yet the sample was considered a respectable one 
after these nice operations. The old ana dull-looking 
onion seed was shaken in the sack, and a few drops 
of oil poured in made all blight; the old seed 
came out with all the polish of " Hunt's matchless." 
Trusting this digression is pardonable, we return to 
the subject itself. 

One matter alone, we before observed, must not be 
permitted to engross the mind in horticultural mat- 
ters ; and, by getting the nails and shreds drawn be- 
times, some indoor work is furnished during those in- 
clement periods which must arrive, and during which 
planting and other outdoor operations must be set 
aside for awhile. 

Extirpation of Insects. — This business is not 
confined to the summer season in gardening afl'airs ; 
to be successful, the cultivator of a gai-den must be 
over on the alert, for if in the moral world while men 
sleep tlie enemy sows tares, so it may be said of the 
world of nature — vigilance unceasing is the condition 
imposed on those who would excel. The principal 
insect we would now allude to is the American blight. 
This is doubtless one of the greatest pests in the 
orchard, and very difficult to extirpate ; indeed, there 
is no recipe which will at once destroy it without se- 
rious injury to the tree, at least so far as we are ac- 
quainted. If any of our readers are reaUy in pos- 
session of such a secret, we do hone they will benefit 
the public by publishing it widely tlu'ough our 
pages. We have tried several recipes, but know of 
nothing better tlian proceeding on the principle of 
blocking the rogues up in their dens with a mixture 
of such a nauseous character that they cannot pos- 
sibly thrive beneath its influence, and which, if per- 
sisted in on every manifestation of tl^e blight for a 
whole twelvemonth, will end in a total extirpation. 
About the middle of October they seem to spread at 
a rapid rate, and this Is the time, or at least as soon 
as the loaves aro fallen, to commence operations. 
The inixtui'O we use is thus compounded : six ounces 
of soft-soap beat well up in a gallon of warm water; 
half a poimd of sulphur is then added and beat up, 
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and thick day waUa* bcinj,' duly pronared iu anotlior 
vtjssul, tiki soaj) niixturo is tlucKonod wit!) it until it 

t)roduci)s a vory thick daub wheu iisi'd with the 
)iiis!i. Jicforo it is hiid on tho trees, the operator 
(•juries a potful of urine from tlic cow-houses or 
elsewhere, and syringes every })nrt of the tree with 
it, oi- at least syringes every portion before applying 
the thick mixture. A comnion paint(;r's brush will 
aecDinpHsh tho process, and it nuist be thoroughly 
rubbeil intfj every crevit o. It is « good plan to add 
a litlle fresh lime; audi will hiavo a colour wJieu dry, 
which will prove a tell-tale, and guide the brush a 
second time to lill up those crevices which had been 
missed in the lirat operation. This mixture will also 
destroy the scaly insect which so much infests the 
ap]de and the pear. It may be well here to mention, 
that a most respectable gentleman informed me that 
Dr. Darwin, of Hhrewsbuiy (?), had used urine alone 
for pears, and found it clear away everything, moss 
as well as insects, and that his trees always grew 
with exb'aordinary vigour after the operation. 

Pui^NiNG. — We may here advert to the propriety of 
commencing pruning as soon as possible : tho bene- 
fits of early priming have been before pointed out. 
Little more can be said now, beyond pointing to the 
order iu which it should bo pursued. Our ordi- 
nary bush fruit, the raapherry^ &c., may take the lead 
in autumn pruning; to which may be added the 
vinCy where grown outdoors. Hnowy or frosty weather 
may aiTive shortly, and as this is generaUy a bar to 
ground-work, the counnon orchard pruning may l>e 
proceeded with, whicli in general consists in what 
vre may tei-ra wholesale priming, the knife being not 
unfrequently exchanged for the bill-hook or saw. 
The details or maxims of such pruning will be found 
iu back uumbei*s, and tliere will be occasion to advert 
to them again shortly. To observe ftirther on the 
general policies of pruning matters, we may say 
that, iiumediately on the heels of Chiistmas, what is 
termed *' spring pruning " must commence. The 
peant^ the plums, the cherries^ the apricots^ the 
pcacJms, and the nectarines^ will soon begin to act as 
haihiugcrs of another spring, by an evident increase 
in the size and character of their buds. The stone- 
fruit here alluded to presents a difficulty in the way 
of autumn pruning ; it is difficult in November or 
even J )eceml>er for the most practised eye to distin- 
guish clearly between the wood-buds and tho future 
blossom buds. This difficulty is greater with the 
young wood than with tho old spurs ; for let it be 
well remarked, that many ^;t'«r*, jtlunis, &c., in the 
event of the pre\ious summer having afibrded uuich 
solar light, iorm veiy nice blossom buds on the 
annual shoots; this is idso pai'tly dependent on 
liabit. . Among pears, the Marie Louise, the Passe 
Colmar, &c., generally evince this disposition ; but 
how seldom the Winter Ncilis and the D' A rcinhurg 
section ! Again, in chenies, the Morello is notorious 
for this habit, but wo may seldoni find tJie same ten- 
dency in the Bigarreau section. Amongst plums, 
too, the Black Damascus^ the Prccoce de Tours, &c., 
exhibit a similar tendency; but we do not lind the 
Fame disposition in the (Jrccngafje, tho Golden drop, 
&c. Thus, it will be manifest to the veriest tyro, 
that a distinction thus founded arises; to say no- 
thing of the policy of preferiug one piece of busi- 
ness to another dm-iug emergencies. 

Wc have said enough, now, to show what we did 
indeed 2>i'incipally intend at the commencement of 
this pa])er, viz., that at this important period — which, 
although a period of comparative rest to tho vegetable 
kingdom, is by no means so to the hoiliculturist — a 



regular and systematic survey of gardening matters 
must take jilacc ; and tliat tho amount of labom* ne- 
cessary, together with tho necessanr anticipations 
concerning the weather, must be allowed to ha%-e 
tlioir full weight in forming the resolves which should 
guide the series of operations during the dormant 
season. Jt need scarcely be urged, we presume, that 
the timing of business according to the weather is 
one of the great seorotii of gaideuing. Who plants 
with a hot sun and a drying wind? \Yho prefcrB 
digging wheu snow is on tho ground ? Who waits 
for a wet day to soil his celery, or to tie his endive? 
Let all young bcginnera well undersitaud that the 
proper timing of business in horticulture is not 
only a matter (u)nducivo to tho success of tho opera- 
tion iu (piestion, but a great economizing of labour 
in the end. And herein is the point where cxjh;- 
rience tt^lls — whore the old gardener fi-equeutly beats 
the young one. Amongst all the professions — al- 
though some of our friends who do not set foot in a 
garden once a month may smile — there is none that 
requires umre forethought than gardening ; and we 
really do not see why one of these sons of the spade 
should not be as anxious and as much interested 
about his vines, pines, peaches, Ac, as the gi-eafc 
diplomatist over his negotiations, on which the 
fate of empires is supposed to hang. 

R. Errington. 



THE rLOWER-GAEDEN. 

At the close of my last communication, I inci- 
dentally named the white variety of the horse-shoe 
geranium ; but a white scarlet geranium is too 
great a novelty to be passed over, as the first link 
in a shaded bed. This wliite geranium is nearly as 
old as any of the wild species, but is an accidental 
seedling, 1 believe. According to our present no- 
tions, the size and shape of this flower are not much 
to boast of, certainly, but they are pure whit«; 
therefore, like other plants which are not to our 
fancy, we must raise many seedlings of it to pro- 
cure improved forms. It seeds of itself, as freely as 
the mignonette, and will soon nrocure us a new race 
for shading. I have it already in tlie honourable 
nosition of giandmamma, but tho third generation 
nave not yet hoisted their colours. I have two 
beautiful light coloured ones, however, fix)m the 
second cross of it with Lucia rosea ; one of which is 
a fine soft cream colour, and a good house-plant, es- 
pecially iji the spring and autumn. I have not tlie 
slightest doubt but we shall soon have pure white 
geraniums of the scarlet breed, with tiiisses of 
bloom as large as any of the scarlets we now pos- 
sess, and fine-shaped llowei-s too ; and not only that, 
but during the progress of our experiments in cross- 
ing, several usefiU shades will come on the stage, 
and thus realise the dreams of some of the don 
flower-gardeners for the last seven vears. Tlio 
greater the number of those who will engage in 
these cxi)erimcnts, and lend a helping hand, tho 
sooner tlie desired result will be accomplished. But, 
in order that we may work in concert, I may as well 
give the properties of a flower of this class, so as to 
come within tho requirements of Uie flower-gar- 
dener. 

The true geraniums are hardy border plants, with 
regular flowers — that is, the fine petals which make 
up a single flower are all of one size and shape, so 
that when put together they form a cup, with tiio 
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edgo as regular as that of a china toa-cup. The 
pelargouiums, or tiorists' goraniums, have inogular 
flowers, owing to the two back petals in their flowers 
being much larger than the three lower ones, and 
the scarlet goraniums have also irregular flowera, 
owing to a contrary arrangement. In these, the two 
back petals ai-e mucli narrower than the three front 
ones, so that each section is characterized by well 
marked features, which any person can understand 
at first sight. Therefore, no matter by what names 
we distinguish these sections from each other, either 
of them must stand clear of the other two ; and so 
they do naturally, for they will not inteimix by their 
pollen. The florist and the flower-gardener take it 
for gianted that their respective sections branched 
out originally from the true geraniums, and in doing 
60 lost tlie best feature of the parent-stock, just as 
often happens to colonists of our own family when 
they depart from the ** wisdom of their ancestors. " 
Now, these worthies — ^1 mean the florist and the 
flower-gai-dener — ondoavoiu* to improve the cha- 
racter of tlieir respective breeds by turning the 
shape of the flowers back as much as possible to 
that of the original type — ^that is, to a regular form ; 
and they have been so successful already as to re- 
produce true geraniums out of the pelargonium and 
pelai^^onium sections. The florist, by getting up the 
size of the bottom }>eta]s of his flowers to that of the 
top ones, and the flower-gardener, by enlarging the 
top petals of his section to the size of the lower ones, 
and all this time good cultivation or good feeding, 
produced a corresponding improvement in the sub- 
stance of the individual petals. Consequently, a 
good round shape ,and full substance are the two 
iirst essentials in a scarlet geranium, and unless the 
two top petals are nearly as large as the throe bottom 
ones, the flower is not tlie right shape. A groat 
many of the most fasldonable scarlets have an awk- 
ward way of rolling back their top petals, and you 
should never cross from a seedling of this habit, un- 
less the colour is very peculiar, and you want to fol- 
low it out at all hazards, trusting to a better shape 
in a future generation The third character is that 
of the truss; it should stand well up above the 
leaves, but not so far as to reveal them. Tom Thumb 
is very awkward in this character — ^its flower stalks 
are too long; and if a large plant of it produced a 
score of trusses in a i)ot, they would not hide a sin- 
gle leaf from the view, so that in it two masses of 
colour — green and scarlet — vie with each other; 
whereas, if tho footstalks were shorter, the scarlet 
could only be seen with here and there a glimpse of 
tho green leaves. This summer there were two boxes 
full of Judi on one of the ten*aces here — each box ton 
feet long, and nearly a yard wide — and for three or 
ibiu" mouths you coulcf only see a glimpse of the 
leaves here and there, just enough to relieve the in- 
tense brilliancy of the flowers. The 2)lants were in 
the same soil for the last foiu* years on Haiiy 
Moore's plan; yet, seven or eight trusses of Juch 
would hardly make one truss of tho size of that of 
Tom Thumb, so that a seedling may furaish an im- 
mense tru«3, and yet not form so rich a bed or basket 
as another with trusses half the size ; hence the rea- 
son why I recommend footstalks sufficiently long to 
elevate tho flowers only to tlie surface of the foliage. 
The next essential character in those seedlings is the 
shape of the truss and tho disposition of the flowers. 
At present, tho trusses of those searlete are of two 
forms — ^the flat and the globular. Those with flat 
trusses, or bunches like the flowera of the elder, make 
by far tho best bedders. as that form of flower covers 



more space, and hides the leaves more thou the 
globe flowers. ShrubUind scarlet, Compactumj and 
(Jem of scarlets ("lot out" last spring by Mr. Avres), 
are the three best globular-flowered ones wo iiavo. 
The Conijtactum is tlie least capricious of the three 
as to soil, and I ibar tlie Oefn of scarlets will not do 
here ; the flowers are set so close on the truss that 
they cannot expand jjroperly without strong soil; 
but where this variety will succeed, as 1 think it must 
on all heavy or damp soils, it will turn out the best 
bedding one wo have after Putichf which, however, 
will only succeed on poor light or gravelly soil. 
Punch having a flat-headed truss, twenty of its trusses, 
or single flowers, will cover as much space as thirty 
or forty of those of the Gem of scarlets. The flowers 
of the Gem, individually, are the smallest of all tho 
scarlets I know, and 1 tliink I have seen all of them 
that are worth culture, but the trusses are immensely 
large, and every flower has a distinct white eye ; the 
footstalk is nearly as long as that of the Shrubland 
scarlet, and altogether is a most beautiful thing. 
Royalist is tho next host bedder, and is more likely 
to suit diflerent soils than many of the now ones. \t 
is a well-marked horse-shoo, with very large ti'usses, 
which are intermediate between the globular and 
flat-headed ones. It was sent out last year Ijy the 
late Mr. Conway, and I mention it to exemplify tho 
three prominent forms of tmss in this section of 
goraniums, and also to explain the reasons I have 
for recommending such and such characters in seed- 
liugs, these reasons being all foimded on usefulness 
rather than on any whimsical fancy; and let us now 
recapitulate them. 

Flowers as nearly cup-shaped as possible ; the two 
back petals to be as broad as the three fiont ones ; 
the truss to be flat on the top, and the flowers set 
loosely on it; the footstalk not to be longer than 
merely to raise the flowers free from the leaves ; a 
small truss to consist of from 50 to 60 flowers, and a 
largo one double that number ; shade of colour mere 
fancy — anything from pure white to dark scarlet will 
find a place in the flower-garden. 

These scarlet geraniums were in their prime at 
the end of October, but a selection of names from 
among them will not bo jworth much, as many of 
thom vary exceedingly on diflerent soils. Tho next 
class of geraniums for flower beds is composed of 
various sections, which the florists, in their impa- 
tience, have been ibolish enough to discard. They 
are everlasting flowerers, or hybrid perpetuals, as 
we call tliem here for distinction's sake. Some of 
them make splendid beds, and a good assortment of 
thom were in full beauty at the time of taking these 
notes — tl 10 cud of October. Diadematum emd Diade- 
malum ruhescens, with Unique and Lady Mary Fox, 
struggle on the very point of my pen for preference ; 
and there are more candidates of equal merit; but, 
like other things which arc swayed by fancy or 
taste, each of these bedders will have its admirers, 
and some will jn'ofer one, and some another. Per- 
haps it is not fail* to put up Unique in competition 
as a candidate Ibr favour, as it stands alone in the 
endless varic^tios belonging to this family in colour 
and richness of tints. The florists, with all their 
" rules of art," have never been able to obtain so rich 
a purple as that of Unique. Yet, of all the goraniums, 
this has less cause to boast of high lineage, having 
doHoended from a little insignificant weed (Capita- 
turn) with i)nle lilac blossoms. Mr. Wood, a friend 
of mine, writing in the Gardeners Chronicle, fii-st re- 
commended Unujue as a bedder, whore he offered a 
great indignity to her majesty the Qveen of Porta- 
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gal, who is Unique's only sister, by confounding the 
two together. If they were twins, however, they could 
not be more alike, but the Queen of Porttigal is of a 
stronger constitution, and would cover a space in 
three years which Unique would hardly cover in six, 
as I have long since proved on the conservatory wall 
here ; but as Unique flowers down to Christmas, and 
the Queen of Portugal is generally over by the end of 
October, we prefer Unique for the wall ; but in seven 
years it has not attained the height of five feet The 
principal bed in the centre of a fancy parterre garden 
here is planted with Unique, and edged by a band of 
the Golden Chain dwarf geranium, about ten inches 
wide ; and were it not for fear of being thought that 
I used too much freedom, I could give a fine history 
of how the ladies expressed their admiration of this 
arrangement. I am less scrupulous, however, about 
telling what gentlemen said of it, and I heard one 
of the best English amateur planters sav that " the 
ejElBct was inimitable." Lady Mary Fox has not 
been long used for beds, but some prefer it to Unique. 
It is an orange scarlet, with dark marks in the upper 
petals, floweiing most freely from May to Christmas; 
and at Madeira I have no doubt this, and half a 
dozen others in this section, would flower all the year 
roimd. Those who are old enough to recollect a 
geranium called Ignescene m^jor, some twenty years 
back, will have no difficulty to imderstand what a 
brilliant one Lady Mary Fox is, when I say that it 
is twice the size of the Igneaeens, with the same 
colours; but to show how little encouragement is 
given to originate such beautiful things for our 
Sower beds, Mr. Dennis, of the King's Koad, Chelsea, 
advertised this plant for the first time, only two years 
since, at six sliillings the dozen, while trumperv 
^lai-goniums, that you can hardly get to bloom weU 
lor three weeks in a whole season, were selling at two 
guineas a-piece. Now, the reason of all this must be, 
that the florists keep their fine tilings constantly 
before the public by their books and advertisements, 
so that they are thoroughly known; while flower- 
g^dening, as an art, has never yet been taken up by 
any one. Formerly, the flower-garden was left for 
the foregeound pictures of landscape gardeners, 
where docks, rushes, and gilliflowers, might mingle 
together; hence flower-gi^ening is considered to 
come within the province of the landscape painter. 
But flower- gardening, as practised in the present day, 
is a total mystery to the mere landscape painter ; and 
no wonder, seeing that it has no more relation to 
landscape ffardening than poetry has to prose ; and 
both are distinct from the profession, which only 
aims at teaching the uninitiated how to cull the best 
flowers, and sow the gayest annuals for the domestic 
flower-beds. B. Beaton. 



GKEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
QABDENING. 

CiNEBABiA. — ^This genus belongs to the natural 
order of composite, or starworts, and to the 19th 
Liunean class. It, therefore, bears some resemblance 
to the common and the ox-eyed daisy, the groundsel 
and the ragwort ; though, unlike them, we have as 
yet failed in raising double cineraiias. The family 
name is derived from cineres, ashes, in allusion to 
the soft whitish matter that covers the surfaces of the 
leaves in many of the varieties. The greenhouse 
species were partly introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope, but chiefly &*om the table-lands of Mexico. 



Though thus placed within the tropics, the cineraria 
in its native wilds would bo exposed to a temperate 
and somewhat changeable climate, owing to the 
highly elevated plains, and the still loftier mountains, 
of its native countries ; but from the impatience of 
frost which it manifests, it is not likely it ever knew 
anything of the icy king until it became a denizen of 
this changeable climate of ours. As with us the whole 
family grows the most luxuriantly in autumn and 
sprinff, we should be inclined to hlelieve that it flou- 
nshea most at home in places not fully exposed to 
the mid-day vertical sun. 

It is only within these few years that the cineraria 
has come under the improving auspices of the scien- 
tific florist Perfection, as yet, is far from being 
gained, but many thousands are raised from seed 
every year, far superior to the narrow-pointed-petalled, 
starry-looking things of our younger days. When 
King made its appearance about a dozen years ago, 
it was looked upon as a world's wonder, ^ow, such 
a beauty would be considered by the regular growers 
as no beauty at alL Times change, and men and 
measures, manners and ideas, change with them. 
All the better, if change is identified with good — ^is 
symbolical of progression, and not of retrogression. 
We believe that in everything improvement has been, 
and is being, made. Every appearance to the con- 
trary, over which the morbid ponder, is just the re- 
ceding ripple of the wave of the onward flowing tide. 
With the taste for a higher form of beauty in the 
flower, came also improved systems of cultivation 
and management, and not before they were needed. 
We can recollect when once or twice a year the poor 
cinerarias were taken to the potting bench, wlurled 
out of their pots, their matted i-oots sliced off with a 
sharp knife, with much apparent consequence and 
gusto ; and then when, after potting again, a strag- 
gling mass of foliage densely covered the pot, and a 
few thin flower-stems, decked here and there with a 
starry stray blossom, met the eye, the operator 
thought himself amply repaid for his cleverness. 
Considering what tee have done— what wonderful 
people the next generation will be ! Great men we 
are vain enough to think ourselves at times — tliey 
will be Goliaths upon giants* shoulders ! 

Those who intend forming a collection cannot do 
better than state their wants, and the money they 
wish to spend, to any one of the nurserymen who 
grow them largely. Ihis plan will always suit sellers 
and purchasers best, where no particular variety is 
required. From a sixpenny packet of seed you may 
raise many beautiful things, but then it would be of 
little use sowing it until nearly midsummer — ^next 
season — and thus a season would be lost As a guide 
in selecting, or in retaining what you have raiaed, 
we may mention that the flowers, whether large or 
small, should be compact and circular, the disk or 
centre small, the petals of good substance, well 
rounded at the pomts, expanded horizontally; if 
curved at all, bending inwards, or iu flexed — ^instead 
of reflexed or deflexed — that is, bending back; so 
that the blossom, if not flat, may have slightly the 
appearance of a cup. Colours, if more than one, 
clear and defiuite, Uiough many shaded ones are very 
beautiful ; flower-stem stiff and strong, supporting a 
lar^e flattish head or corymb of blooms ; leaves small 
and middle sized, instead of large. As to the habit 
of the plants, a few tall, more medium size, aud most 
of all dwarf. The following approach such charac- 
teristics, and though not new nor expensive, are still 
very pretty: — Alboni, white and pink; Beauty of 
Newingtou, white and tipped witli crimson ; Beauty 
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of St John's Wood, crimson and white ; Celestial, 
light blue ; Countess of Zetland, red ; Coronet, white 
and purple ; Cento, white and lilac ; Compacta, simi- 
lar to Old King; Diana Vernon, purple; Emperor, 
rosy crimson; Fair Bosamond, white tinged with 
pink; Grand Master, white and crimson, colours 
pure and distinct ; Sapphire, deep blue ; Boyal Crim- 
son ; Lady Peel, laveuder ; One in the Bing, wliite 
tipped with purple ; Zenobia, dark purple. Those 
who would ami at doing great things by hybridising 
next season, should obtain Henderson's Pauline, 
shaded crimson, large and fine ; ditto Adela Yilliers, 
white tipped with crimson ; Kendall's Bichard Cob- 
den, blui^ lavender; and other novelties. 

The improvement in the cultivation of the cine- 
raria commenced when, instead of shifting and re- 
potting in the manner alluded to, a system of divid- 
ing the stool, or, better still, growing the suckers or 
young plants that were plentifully produced from it, 
was resorted to. To effect this omect most easily 
and successfully, no better plan can be adopted than 
turning the plants out of their pots into a bed ui the 
open air, say in the beginning ot June, planting them 
rather deep, surrounding the call with fight rich soil, 
watering them well then, and afterwards, when ne- 
cessary, shading with a few branches at first, and 
then dividing the stool ; or, taking the best suckers 
separately in August or September, and either plant- 
ing them in a preparatory bed to be taken and potted 
in October, or potting them at once, and shifting 
wlien necessai'y afterwards, using rich light soil. 

From suckers thus obtained we have had plants in 
the succeeding March and April, with huge heads of 
bloom, growing in twelve and sixteen-inch pots; but 
after Christmas they were pushed on by plunging 
them in a mild bottom heat, and the temperature of 
the air seldom below 45°, with plenty of ventilation. 
For general purposes, a six-inch pot will give a very 
prett^ useful plant ; and in the case of seedfings a 
four-mch pot is quite large enough, as it can be as- 
sisted with manure water after the flower stem ap- 
5 ears. As the cineraria presents few attractions 
uring the summer, it is of little use sowing tlie 
seed before May or June, as then, if you wish it, the 
plants will be early enough to flower in winter and 
spring. The seed should be saved from the best 
varieties, and if carefully hybridized all the better. 
Where no particular object is aimed at, hybridization 
will be effected in placing the desirable varieties close 
together, and shaxing their heads of bloom amongst 
each other. If even the collecting, and storing, and 
labelling of the seed is too much trouble, that too 
may be got rid of by turning out the plants as we 
have advised above before tlie seeds have dropped, 
and, after planting, spread some fine fight soil on 
the surface, and the seeds are so accommodating 
that they will sow themselves, and thus you may 
raise and pot suckers and seedlings at the same 
time. Do not be disconcerted, however, if some 
more enthusiastic neighbour should look the state- 
ment that such a system was more in accordance 
with the past than the present practice. 

If, by some oversight, your cinerarias are still in 
the blooming pots of last spring, we would, upon the 
principle of " better late than never," divide some of 
the stools, and pot off the suckers even now, which, 
if assisted with a mild bottom heat, wiU make nice 
plants for late spring blooming. The others, left as 
they are, will come in early. Mind, however, that 
the cineraria, defighting though it does, tchen grow- 
ing, in a moist atmosphere, will have nothing to do 
with a stagnant one. Yoimg plants will keep beau- 



tifully over the winter in a cold frame or pit, pro- 
vided they are kept rather dry and stunted, until 
after Christmas, by withholding water, and giving 
plenty of air. They wiU thus stand a low tempe- 
rature, but nothing below 32°. If inclement weather, 
of a week or ten days' duration, should take place, 
there will be danger in such circumstances, not from 
frosty for that you may keep out by covering, but 
from damp, if you cannot give air. This danger will 
be all the greater if your plants have commenced 
growing, as then the tissues will be more soft and 
tender. In such circumstances, every opportunity 
should be taken to open the sashes, even though 
previously to doing so you might have to place in 
the pit or frame sundiy large bottles filled with hot 
water. With the exception of such circumstances as 
these occmring, the plants will be more healthy and 
luxuriant in pots or boxes than when set upon 
shelves. If the plants ai-e small, it is an easy mat- 
ter to push them on after February, with a mild 
bottom iieat, until tliey show flower, as after that 
period we seldom have storms tliat would render 
long covering-up necessary. Those showing bloom 
now should be transferred to the window or green- 
house, and set in saucers. Those placed in the 
greenhouse to gi'ow should be accommodated at its 
warmest end, and would thrive better if placed on 
slates instead of wooden shelves. If not set over 
water, as recommended for the calceolaria, Uie shelves 
should be frequently syringed to keep the atmos- 
phere moist. A medium temperature of AJb"* will 
answer admirably. A dash from the syringe over 
the leaves will help to keep them clean. Water al- 
ternately with clear and manure water after the 
flower-stems appear. Fumigate with tobacco at the 
first appearance of green-fly. Bobert Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC OBCHIDACEJE. 

Having, in preceding numbcra, pretty fully and 
minutely described the kind of house we think best 
adapted for growing orchids, we now shall turn our 
attention to Uie second part of our subject, namelj, 
the various methods of cultivating them : 1st, m 
pots; 2ndly, in baskets; and thirdly, on blocks ; de- 
scribing the proper soils for the two first, and the 
best kind of wood for the last. In directing what 
should be done with newly-imported orchids, we 
slightlv, in some instances, anticipated this part of 
our subject, particularly the prepai*ation of peat for 
potting. This point is also alluded to in the routine 
work for October, page 20, of this volume. Still, we 
consider tlie proper preparation of the compost to 
grow them bi of such importance, that we conceive it 
our duty to the young or inexperienced- cultivator to 
consider the subject more fuUy. 

Proper Kind of Peat. — The best, perhaps, in the 
whole kingdom, is found in the neighboiu-hood of 
Exeter. This peat is composed chiefly of the fine 
roots of grasses and bog-rushes : it is brownish,'light, 
and porous, having very fittle of that black imctuous 
substance which is caUed " soil" amongst it ; neither 
does it contain much of decayed sphagnum, or bog- 
moss. To use a homely comparison, it is something 
like compressed shag tobacco. So well do orchids 
thrive in this peat, that several of the lai'ge growers 
round London are in the habit of sending for it even 
to that distance ; but we can scarcely expect small 
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cuUivatoi-s to go to that expense. In various parts 
of tlie country there is plenty of peat, though not ex- 
actly so good as tlio Exeter kind, which, with a little 
labour, iirst, in (choosing tlie nearest like to it, and 
secondly, in nianufarturing it, if we may be allowed 
tiio term, that the kind so chosen may he nuule still 
nearer to approach the best in itaconsisttuicy. Theio- 
Ibrc, wo need not despair growing orchids in jmts 
well and elUciently in peat from luiy neighbouring 
moor or common, ('hoose a very fibrous peat : this 
will generally be found close to the surface, and not 
more than from one to two inches thick, luject all 
turves that are composed chiefly of soil, at least for 
this purpose, though such arc of the best quality, if 
mixed with white sand, for Capo Heaths and New 
Holland plants, or even for American plants; so 
that inpi-ocuring the best soil for the lastrmentioncd 
plant the cidtivator will have a good oj)))orluulty to 
select the best turves for his orchideo). llaving met 
with some that answers neai'est to our descrij)tion of 
the kind at Kxeter, let it be kept in a shed- till it is 
tolerably dry ; then chop or break it into pieces tlie 
size of a man's fist, and with a broad-headed hammer 
beat it till the fine soil and the fibre separate ; sift 
it through a fine sieve, and it will appear of a rough, 
light, and open texture. If, on experience, you find 
it still runs togetlier again and forms a close mass, 
retentive of moisture, then mix with it broken pot- 
sherds and small chips of oak or ash, or even willow, 
'i'heso will keep it open, and let the water pa-ss 
through. 

On(iiii;s ion Pots. — The operation of pott'uuj we 
have suihciently described in the r)lth Number, 
page 20, and to that place we refer our readers. 
When we give the list we promised as the oth head 
of orchid culture, we shall divide it into tho^^e that 
grow in pots, in baskets, and on blocks. In this 
place it will be sufficient to state, that of lUetias, 
Brassias, Calanthes, Cattleyas, Cirrhauis, Cycnoches, 
C'ymbidiums, Oypripcdiums, Cyrtopodiums, Dcndro- 
biums, I'ipideiidrums, Houlletias, TiVCHstes, Maxil- 
larias, ]\Iiltonias, Odoutoglossums, Oncidiums, i'eris- 
terias, Phaias, Sobralias, \Varreas,and Zygopetalums, 
the gieatest number will thrive bi^st, or at leabt as 
well, in pots, as by any otiier method. There are 
some exceptions which we shall note presently. 

Okchids jn Haskets, — A considerable number of 
species require baskets, because the flower-stems ai'e 
pendant, and, consequently, naturally require a po- 
sition to allow the flowers to gi'ow down. Jn fact, 
some send the flower- stems perpendicularly down 
through the soil or compost. Now, if these are 
grown in jjots, the flower-stems run down into tlie 
soil and there perish. Jt is true, they have been 
grown in )>ots on a hillock built up six inches 
or a foot above the rim of the pot, and then ])art of 
iW flower-stems manage to find their way to the out- 
side of the little moiuid, but a considerable nunjber 
descend straight downwards, and soon rot for want 
of air and light. \\y growing them in baskets, this 
evil is prevented, and every raceme (bunch) offlowere 
arrives at i)eriectiou. I'his way of producing flowers 
— ijust the reverse of all others — pecidiarly shows 
that these highly curious tuid magnificent flowei-s 
must grow on brauitlies uf trees, or it woidd seem 
that nature had done something in vain by creating 
flowers that, did tliey grow on the earth, would 
mostly jierish without ever being seen. But, con- 
ceive them growing on the forked branches of trees, 
or tiie clefU>> of rocks, the whole phmt being on the 
outside; and we then perceive that the mode of 



flowering is not so prepost<)rous as it would bo wore 
those strange phuits teri*ostrial, for tho flowor-siems 
easily find their way round tho branch of a tree, or 
down the sides of a naked ix>ck. We may conve- 
niently divide basket plants into two classes ; first, 
those that require jieat or compost; and secondly, 
those that requiro sphagnum or bog-moss. Tho first 
class contains tho larg(n* number. As wo do not 
intend to anticipate the catalogue of tho best or- 
chids intended to form the 5th i)ai't of tliis essay, 
wo shall only hero just mention the genera that re- 
quire peat and btiskets. Thoy ai'o Slanltopeas, which 
wo namo first because of the groat number in tlie 
genus, aiul because their mode of floresoense pecu- 
liarly points them as nxpiiriug this method of grow- 
ing ; Jcitietas, Acroperas, some DendrobiumSf O on- 
yon ts, and iMccrmt^t. 

The baskets should be of a size suitable for tlie 
plants — small ones requiring only small baskets, 
middling ones the middle-si/ed, and large ones in 
])roi)ortion. The way to basket the plants is this. 
Have the peat or compost prepared exactly as for 
potting above mentioned; cover tho bottom of the 
basket with a thin layer of moss — green would do, 
though we prefer white or sphagnum. This moss 
is to prevent tho peat from dropping through the 
openings between tho rods forming tho bottom. 
Then place a portion of peat upon tho moss. In 
tho next place prepare the plant by taking it out 
of tho old basket or 2)ot, or perhaps ofl" from a log. 
Do this as carefully as possible without injuring 
tho living roots. If the old ]>eat, in which it has 
been growing perhaps for years, is very hard, and 
the living roots are so iirmly attached to it that they 
cannot be detached without breaking them, take the 
]>lant and put it into tho cistern, and let it remain 
there till the peat is thoroughly soaked. Take it out, 
and set it in some convenient place to drain ofl' the 
water. If this is done a full week before you intend 
to rebaskot the plant, it will be all the easier to do, 
the object being to soften the peat so as to be able 
to ])ick ofl with a small-pointed stick as much of the 
old ])eat »is]>08siblo. Kxamine also the pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves, and clean them thoroughly U'om dirt and 
insects. Prune away all dead roots, and then the 
])lant will be ready to be put into its new habitation. 
Place it in the middle of the basket, and fill in all 
round it with the new compost. Set the basket then 
on the floor, and, with the syringe hold pretty close 
to the ]Kuit, give it a good watering, forcing the water 
out of the syringe pretty strongly : this will bo found 
to make the compost firm, so that future waterings 
will not wash it ofl' tho basket on to the floor, or 
))hmts underneath. One thing we would especially 
guard our readers agaiust, aiul that is, having the 
bobkets made dee]). Some may have an idea that 
if the plants* have a large lot of stutt" to gi*ow in they 
will thrive iM'tter and produce more flowere, but this 
is a mistaken notion. Tho roots of orchids of this 
class nm on the surface, or, at least, very closely bc- 
lu^ath it ; in ti'uth, if the air is properly surcharged 
w ith moisture, tho roots will prefer running out of 
the compost. Frequently the long roots of Stan- 
hopcdif, that push strongly, and run along the surface 
of the compost, send forth fibres not into the com- 
post, but, strange to say, upwards into the congenial 
air, gathering, as it were, aerial food, to support and 
feed tho plant they belong to. 'i'his proves satisfac- 
torily enough that deep baskets are no advantage 
even to the growth of tho plant, but to the flower- 
stems of some kinds of Stanhopcas tliey are certainly 
injurious. We say iome kmU, such as /SUmhopea 
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ifuignis aud its varieties, S. tigrina and its varieties, 
unci all that have, like these, short and fow-liowered 
racoiues. Such kinds as ISianhopea ocuUiiUy Wardiij 
uud quadriconiis, which have long flower-stoms, may 
liud their way through a deep basket, hut would do 
bO easier aud safer througli a shallow one. 



FLORIST FLOWERS. 

TiiE Pansy. — liast week those flowers were uotieod, 
aud the culture ueedlul for tliis season. A promise, 
also, was given that this week a descriptive list of 
some new, or unknown, line varieties should be ]>ub- 
lished: they are the following, which we noticed 
during a visit to Edinburgh about the middle of last 
August: wo saw thorn in the garden of Mr. It, 
Grieves, Kaimes' Cottage, St. Catheiine Sibberton. 
about three miles from that city. Mr. Grieves is an 
amateur, who cultiyi^tes florist's ilowei*s very success- 
fully, but especially hollyhocks and the ilowcr at the 
head of this article. His pausies, a large collection, 
were in excellent health ; numbers of them wore in 
line flower even at that advanced season. One in 
particular attracted attention, aud tiiis is a seedling 
of Mr. Grieves own raising : it is named Fmncyvley 
dai'k purple ground, golden eye belted round it with 
blue, of a good substance in petal, aud of a largo size 
and excellent form. The othera are MayniJicenSt 
dark blue ground, colour beautiful, edged with white, 
of good substance, line fonn, and large size. Aim 
Annie J a dai'k self, with yellow eye, lai-ge, and flue 
form. iV/w WeiUlerburnj blue, etlged with white, 
yellow eye, fine form. Marchioness^ yellow shaded, 
with bronze blotch, good form ; a singular fine flower. 
Psyche^ pale rose ground, cream-coloured eye, good 
shape ; a beautiful medium-sized variety. CUireneia^ 
light blush, broadly edged with white, a good yellow 
eye, fine form, and good substance. Delight ^ white 
ground, lemon-colom*ed eye, rather thin, but a well- 
shaped flower. PrincesSt crimson ground, aud white 
eye ; a flower of good substance, well formed, me- 
dium size. These ai'e all worth the florist's attention, 
and may be procured from Mr. Grieves, who disposes 
of his surplus stock at very moderate prices. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCIIEN-GAEDEN. 

Beans may still be planted in sheltered situations 
or on the sides of sloping banks, &c. The early 
dwarf kind of Mazagan is about the best to plant at 
this season. As soon as they make their appearance 
above ground, assist them by shaking a little dry 
dust amongst them ; or they may be ))lanted thickly 
together in some sheltered comer, so that they may 
be ready for trans]dantiag after Christmas. 

Carrots should be all taken up by this time, as 
they will get no good by remaining m the ground 
now. 

Cauliflowers. — Those that are pricked in pits, 
frames, hand-glasses, or pots, must be frequently hocd 
to prevent the soil becoming surface-bound. Keep 
them also well cleai'cd from decayed leaves as well as 
slugs, and take care tliat those in pots do not suflor 
for the want of a little water, or they may othci'wiso 
bo apt to button in the early spring. Tlio cauli- 
flowers now coming in should be daily examined, and 
those not actually renuh-ed for present use should bo 
stored away, as already dii-ccted, for late winter con- 
sumption. 



I 



Lkitcce Plants iu all stagiis of growth should be 
kept quite clear from decayed leaves, which, if suf- 
fered lo remain, aflbrd so sure a hiu'bour for slugs. 
Apply a little dry dust uceasioually about them, 
which is a great lussisLance at this time of the yeai', 
and surface-stir the ground in suitable weather. 

Onions. — Stored onions should bo looked over, and 
all those decaying or showing Bymi)toms of giowing, 
should have those ])arts cut out. Polato or Under- 
ground onions should be planted, and the autinnu- 
sown (!rop should be kept free from weeds and leaves, 
and have tUso an occasional dredging of dry dust. 

Salsait and ScoRzoxjuiA may now be either taken 
up and stored in sand, or tlic surface of the ground 
may be mulched, and these vegetables be allowed to 
remain and be taken up tis required. 

Early Peas may now bo sown on dry well shel- 
tered borders by those wlio have plenty of space to 
spare ; but to make sure of an even thrifty crop, it is 
quite as well to defer this operation until the middle 
of January, when they may uc sown on turf, cut into 
narrow strips, placed un(ter shelter, and [)lantod in 
rows in the month of February, slightly sheltering 
them with small furze, spruce fir, or other evergi*een 
boughs, and dry dust. 

Young Carrots and Radishes in Frames. — ^Those 
ali'eady up should be duly thinned, surface-stirred, 
aud dusted ; and to keep them healthy as well as to 
prevent their shanking, let them be judiciously aired, 
both night and day, as we have previously directed.*:' 

CrcuMEERS. — Sow in succession, and let those 
plants already up and growing be duly stopped at the 
first joint, keeping those shoots cleared away which 
may be produced at the base of the seed-leaf, allow- 
ing the centre or pi-incipal shoot to grow three joints 
previously to its being again stopped, by which time 
the plants should be turned out into then- final place. 
The side shoots next breaking may be so trained as 
to cover a trellis in a frame, pit, or house, and should 
be stop])ed at the second joint. By the time that the 
next shoots have started into growth, the i)lants, if 
judiciously managed, will have become sti'ong enougli 
to bear fruit, which will then be seen showing in 
abundance. Care should at once be taken to stop 
the shoots at every fruit-showiug joint, though there 
is gi-eat judgment required in attending to this rule, 
as much must depend, in candying it out to its full 
extent, upon the strength and vigour of the plants. 
Under these circumstances, however, tlio fruit, as 
soon as it shows, should at all times be very carefully 
and judiciously thinned, so that the plants uuiy not 
be impoverished with a number of deformed ill-grown 
cucumbers. 

Mushroom Beds — Tf exposed to out-of-door cul- 
ture, apply now some fresli litter, and give protection 
by thatched hurdles to ward ofl* the wind and the 
rain. The litter should be turned over occasionally, 
to ])rovent the spawn from ruiuiing into it. Those 
beds that ha^e been for some time bearing freely 
sliould get liberal waterings with clarilied, tepid, 
liquid manure, brewed from cow, sheep, or decr-dimg. 

Plant Potatoes without delay in dry weatiicr. 
Allow them plenty of room, say two feet fi-om row to 
row, aud ten to twelve inches from set to set iu the 
row, and, when suilicieut width is dug for a row, straui 
the lino down, and chop out a trench with the spado 
six or seven inches deep; plant the sets, and commence 
digging for another row, and so on. 

* SAankmg—i\ec»yine near the lurfaM of the ground. 
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Leaves. — Be active in collecting together all the 
leaves in a tidy way for future uses ; either for mix- 
ing with other fermenting substances for hot-bed 
making, littering the pigstye, or for covering up sen- 
Jcide. Of this some should now be begun to bo forced 
as before directed. The quantity covered up depends 
upon the supply required The kale should always 
be covered up when thoroughly dry, that is, on a fine 
day. Cover it up with a mass of leaves enough to 
raise a temperature of about 55**, but never to ex- 
ceed 60°. 

Brocoli. — Let those who have not laid in their 
brocoli, and yet wish to save it through a severe win 
ter, do so at once. 

Rhubarb. — The roots of as many plants as are 
thought sufficient to give the required supply for 
>Wter forcing should now be potted, or planted in 
boxes or tubs as before directed. Let all be placed 
in some snug comer where they can soon and easily 
be covered over with straw, leaves, or anything else 
to protect them from severe weather. By potting the 
whole noiL\ the plants will be getting well established, 
and ready when wanted to bring in a pot or two at a 
time into the warm cellar or forcing-house. 

Routine Work. — ^Give plenty of air to cauliflowers 
under hand-glasses, or in pits, or frames, by taking 
the lights quite ofi* during all fine days ; remove all 
decayed leaves and stir the earth often about them. 
See that the out-door carrot beds are not choked up 
with fallen leaves or weeds. Let all beds of winter 
spitiachj lettuce, onions, and young cabbage ^ilants, be 
often similarly attended to. Also look over brocoli, 
borecoles, savoys, and cabbages, that have been laid in 
for winter use, and remove all decayed leaves. 

James Barnes and W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INEOEMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 7.) 

Country life is full of interest and variety. Tliere 
is always somctbing to observe, and admire, and 
remark upon ; and ** village walks " lead us to see 
and think about many tilings besides trees and 
flowore, for they do not bring us down to one given 
subject, but allow us sometimes to brancli off into 
other matt6i*s connected with the soil, and so now 
I am going to talk a little about cottage allotments. 

In my neighbourhood, a portion of land is let in 
this way to the poor : it consists of about five and 
twenty acres, and each allotment averages a quarter 
of an acre, but some are rather large, and some a 
little less. The benefit derived from this system is 
very great ; almost all the tenants — certainly all the 
poorest — say they must have gone to the Lnion, or 
have been starved, had it it not been for their potato 
land ; and even since disease has smitten that most 
useful root few have been behind-hand with their 
rent, — none have given up their land, and many are 
wishing to obtain some. Their contentment under 
the evident judgment of God is beautiful, and in- 
structive to their richer neighbours. The farmer 
too often murmurs; but the cottager, in every in- 
stance, thanks God that he has not been a gi-eater 
sufferer, and fully recognises the hand that gives 
and withholds the increase. The cottage allotment 
system is a sti'ong and beneficial bond of union 



between the poor and the rich — it is sui-prising how 
it links them to those whose tenants they ai*e ; 
and so many little acts and words of kindness are 
called forth on the part of the landlord, and he has 
it so much in his power to do good, and also to 
exhort, admonish, reprove, and commend, that even 
tlie welfare and good order of a village may be 
greatly influenced by its means. As a proof of its 
good effects on one occasion, I will mention a cir- 
cumstance that occurred during the unfortunate riots 
of 1830. The mob visited the house of a gentleman 
(who then possessed the allotments to which I have 
alluded) in common with all the rest of the neigh- 
bourmg residents. Those of the parishioners who 
held his land formed a band, and surroimded the 
house, declaring that, whether money was given or 
not, not a window should be broken, or one of the 
family unnecessarily alarmed. In the excited and 
lawless state of the people at that time this was a 
pleasing proof of their gratitude towards those who 
endeavoiu*ed to do them good. If every landed pro- 
prietor would set apart even one very small portion 
of his land for cottage allotments, he would be doing 
a great deal towards helping the poor, and relieving 
the burden of the rate so often bitterly complained 
of. Much good sometimes results from small begin- 
nings and simple means ; and if every work, how- 
ever trifling, was " begun, continued, and ended" in 
God, striking and important effects would inevitably 
ensue ; for, " not by power, nor,by might, but by my 
spirit," he has declared to be the way in which great 
tilings are done. In one special case I know, that a 
man given to drinking applied for an allotment, 
the answer was, "We never encourage men who 
drink — we cannot suflfer such to hold our land." The 
man affirmed that the siu-est way to wean him from 
this evil habit was to give him a piece of land to till. 
The plea was felt to be one of some importance; 
and, conditionally, the land was given to him. Since 
that time no instance has been known of his offend- 
ing in that way, and for some years he and his land 
have prospered. This is by no means a solitary 
instance — many allotment landlords have experi- 
enced the same good results; and many men who 
have been accustomed to go at times to the beer- 
house, without actually gaining the dreadful charac- 
ter of being given to drink, have left off* that peril- 
ous habit, and spent their leisure hours in cultivating 
their useful bit of land. Asa benefit to tlie bodies 
of men the allotment system is an excellent one; but 
it may be a means of doing unspeakable good to 
then* immortal souls. Very much of outward evil 
may be discouraged and put down by managing 
this interesting tenantry religiously as well as kindly. 
How fully a landlord may become acquainted with 
their " short and simple annals," — and how much 
advice he can give, — how much religious principle 
he may instil, as he listens to theii* joys,and sorrows ! 
The passions of men are everywhere the same : they 
burn as fiercely about a neighbour's stray donbey, or 
a fiUTOw of ground unfairly taken in, as about an 
invaded kingdom, or an insulted crown. We are all 
partakers in the Fall ; and if God's commandments 
are enforced, and brotherly love promoted, among 
the very lowliest of men, as great and as glorious a 
work is accomplished as if we had mediated between 
Turkey and Russia. Let landed proprietors consider 
this. Even among farmers much may be done by a 
wise and religious land-owner; but among village 
tenantry — among the cottage gardeners — incalcu- 
lable bonctit'may be conferred ; and the interest of 
watching over them is gi-eat, and over increasing. 
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In villages, cottages are frequently built without one 
morsel of garden attached to them — as if landlords 
considered only the shelter, and not the subsistence, 
of the poor. High rents are demanded, and the 
occupiers have no way in which to supply them- 
selves with food, except at " the shop," where they 
either pay dearly or not all. Even where gardens 
exist they are seldom large enough to raise potatoes 
enough for the family use, where nothing but bread 
is attainable besides; and therefore, under all cir 
cumstances, a piece of land is a real blessing to the 
cottager, in every light in which we can possibly 
view it. 

I do not know a more pleasing, gratifying sight 
than cottage allotments present during the busy 
seasons — autumn, for instance. The digging up, or 
harvesting the crops, — then the ploughing and clean- 
ing, the sowing and planting after that again, — keep 
the little colony in a perpetual buzz, and gives em- 
ployment to every working member of the poor man's 
family. One of ihe first harbingers of sprmg, too, is 
a laboiurer, with his fork and wheelbarrow, going to 
"the ground," as thev all call it; and then very 
speedily it becomes full of activity, and fertility, and 
sweetness — nothing is sweeter than the fresh-turned 
earth. How the very labour of man tends to his 
health and enjoyment! ** Oh ! that man would there- 
fore praise the Lord for his goodness, and declare 
the wonders that he doeth for the children of men ! " 

Manv gentlemen encourage tlieir allotment te- 
nants by offering prizes, and giving them a dinner 
or a supper when the rent is paid. This system 
may, ana probablv does, work well ; but let not those 
be discouraged who have it not in their power to do 
so. The system works extremely well without it ; 
and, perhaps, evil passions are aroused by contend- 
ing, and triumphing over each other, which will do 
far more harm in one way than good is effected in 
the other. Brotherly love is unlikely to continue 
when there is this sort of competition, and the finest 
and sweetest vegetables are dearly purchased bv a 
root of bitterness planted in the heart. The marked 
superioritv of the crops in clean and well-tilled soil 
ought to be a sufficient inducement to be diligent, 
and the careful pains-taking cottager will, in some 
measure at least, urge on the slothful man beside 
him. If a trifle is given back when the rent is paid, 
it will benefit quite as much, and be as thankiiilly 
received as an expensive meal, which does no real 
good, and excludes the self-denying mother and hun- 
gry children. Surely much might be done in this 
way by those who seek to benefit the poor effectually, 
and because they are " our brethren." There is a 
blessing, too, on those who consider the " poor and 
needy;" and let us remember that "he that honoureth 
his Maker hath mercy on the poor." 



TO CORRS8PONDENT8. 
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Large-leaved Zieria {Zieria macrophylla) — ^This 
greenhouse shrub, with panicles of white fiowers, is 
a native of Van Diemen's Land, where it is called 
Stink'Wood. It thrives best in a shaded part of the 
greenhouse, in a well-drained pot filled with a mix- 
ture of light loam and peat. It must be watered 
every morning or evening in summer. It ripens 
seeds, and may be propagated from these or irom 
cuttings. — Bot. Mag., tab. 4451. 



«* We request that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of Tub Cottagb Gakdrnbb. It gives them unjustifiable trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coadjutors under no eiretnU' 
siancea to reply to such private communications. 

Capons (Vertu). — We cannot admit anything upon so cruel a sub- 
ject into our columns. 

HoT-BBD or Leavbs (Ibid). — The leaves may be employed alone, 
or mixed with stable-manure, or tan. The leaves, even if mixed 
afterwards with the other fermenting materials, are best prepared by 
themselves. Mix them thoroughly with those other materials, and do 
not put them in alternate layers. To prepare leaves, they should be 
collected as they fall in autumn, and be put into a space enclosed by 
hurdles or other means, so that they cannot be scattered by the 
winds. The heap should be at least six feet thick} watered mode- 
rately, if the leaves are dry, and trodden firmly. In five or six weeks 
the neat they produce will be so moderated that the heap may be 
broken up and beds formed of it. Apply a little water to any parts 
which then appear dry. 

Swiss Gbntiana Sbbb (Rev. }V. Brodie). ^^Then are several 
species of Oentiana natives ot Switserland, but you do not state the 
name of yours. They will be safest if sown in pots (flight sandv loam 
onlv, any time in March ; the pots to be placed in a dose cold pit ; 
and, as soon as the seedlings are up, to have abundance of air given 
them. They advance but slowly, but by next September will be fit to 
transplant into a bed of light earth out of doors, where the slugs must 
be kept from them. We cannot name your plant from the seed sent. 

Rbododbndbon not Flowbbino (A Novtce, CamberweU). — 
You have a short rhododendron showing flower-bads, and *' a tall 
straggling one" that does not. — You must cut back this just when 
you see it begin shooting in the spring ; cat the side branches to 
within three or foar inches of the old wood ; and the centre shoot, if 
any, cut down to half its length. 

KOSBS NOT Flowbbino (Ibid). — Prone your standard and dwarf 
roses now, and very close ; that is, cut away the little spray twigs 
altogether, and the strong shoots cut to a couple or three joints from 
the old wood ; then scrape away the top soil till you get near to the 
roots, and lay over these some rich compost — one half of it rotten 
dun^. When they are in leaf next May water them with some strong 
liqtud manure, and, if there is life and blood in them, they will flower 
abundantly after that treatment, but not so much the flnt season as 
afterwards. 

LiLiuMt (Nemo). — Plant yoor bolbs immediately ; you have over- 
looked what Mr. Appleby said at p. 310 of our vol. if. ; " They are 
much injured by long exposure." Lilies of all kinds should be kept 
out of the ground as little as possible. Lilinm bulbiferum is orange- 
coloured, and from 2 to 8 feet h^h, according to the strength of the 
bulb and the suitableness of the soil ; Chalcedonicum, scarlet, 3 to 4 
feet ; Thunber^anum, red and orange, 8 feet j Aurantium, orange, 
3 feet ; Spectabile, light orange, S feet j Pyrenaieum, dark orange, 
2 feet ; Superbum, light orange, A to feet ; Eximium, white, 2 to S 
feet : Canadiense, lignt orange, 3 to 4 feet ; Atrosanguineum, dark 
red, 3 to 4 feet ; Pomponeum, red and scarlet, 3 to 4 feet ; Montanom 
we do not know, neitner are we acquainted with your hybrids— Prinoe 
Albert, Duke of Sutherland, Napoleon, Puke of Devonshire, Don 
Juan, and Marshal Soolt, but they are ^ different shades of red and 
orange. 

Old Jbsbaminb r/Md).— You cut this down last autumn, and the 

Jroung ihoots have grown up very numerous, strong, and some 12 feet 
ong. Cut out a few of the weakest shoots to near the ground, for the 
purpose of makinij^ young wood to fill the bottom, but let the other 
shoots remain their full length. Cover the concrete bottom of your 
cold pit with coal-ashes. 

MoTiNO Wistbbia (C C). — Remove your Wisteria (now years 
old) at once ; this is the best time. There is no doubt about yoor 
succeeding with the comatUm cuttings, if you keep the damp fnaa. 
them ; the greenhouse ia the best place for them till early in the spring, 
when you may give them a slight bottom heat. You are quite right 
—things will root " at seasons unseasonable," with patience and per- 
severance. 

Applb-tbbbb Bbabing Small Fbuxt (H. JU.), — Stagnation, 
owing to a retentive bottom, is, in all probability, the cause of vour 
apples being small. At all events, you will do well to andn 
thoroughly. Perhaps you have been digving over their roots i if so. 
cease lor four feet from the stem ; ana in lieu thereof apply old 
manure, as top drosing, six inches thick, next April. Boot-prune 
slightly your Cloth of Oold Ron. which ii vigorous but blossomless, 
as soon as you can. This rose u apt to be over-luxuriant for a year 
or two after planting, if in rich soil. 

Pbach Not Bbabino {R. L. Thaane.), — Correspondents should 
always give the name and condition of a fruit when they seek informa- 
tion. We will shortly suggest a form of table to be used in applying 
to us for information. Wie would try rich top-dressing ana nand- 
pruniuK* Our^vice is pot, however, obliged to be correct, for we 
want other data. 

PiNsa Not Fbuitino (R. Waltera, Bath.). — No letter ever came 
to our office that has not been answered. You should have named 
the sorts of pines you grow ; their a^, by what system grown, ice. 
We wish our correspondents would indeed give the necessary oata ; 
it is but a common sense consideration. You surely must |nve too 
much atmospheric moisture and heat with too little air. Do your 
pines get lignt enough ? Are they in pots ; and are the pots — as ther 
ought to be— well filled with roots ? You may indeed take anv half- 
dosen of plants, that have been dulp prepared preoiouM^, and start 
them into fruit at almost anr penoa. A oertam prepared condition 
however is necessary; one of tae first eseentials of^whieh is, that the 
pot be well filled ) and another, that the ttsnal excitements to growth 
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be partly withheld. Are you sure the soil in their pots has been quite 
dry. The amount of dryness which a pine tniit endure is truly 
astonishing. 

Mummy Whbat (R. O. FT., JTfiMo//).— Some one of our readers 
has kindly sent a few grains of tliis for you. If you will let us know 
your dirortion they shall be forwiirdt'd to you. 

Himalaya ti Pumpkin Seku {A. N. /'., Birkenhead). — Send us 
your direction. 

Poaous Saucbrr (A Conittant Reader). — The saucers for flower- 
pots, which you obtain at Alanchestrr, let the water pass throuj^h 
their pores. Try giving them a coating of hot gas tar, and then 
paint them. 

DiBBASED ViNK Lbaf(T. fl.). — This seems mo«t severely attacked 
with mildew ; but it is too dry, and wc arc too much in the dark as 
to where it is grown for us to say more. 

Mbmoir ok Clbmf.?it IIoa'uk {A Loner of Vines). — We shall 
be very ready to insert a biographical sketch of this gentleman, if 
those who possess the materials will send them to us. 

Stocks (/?. ('.). — The annual kiu'ls must be sown in February, 
but the biennial, Brompton stocks, you must not sow until May or 
June. The age of the moon when you sow is of no consequence. 
You cannot tell which secdlint; will produce single or double flowers 
until the flower-buds are well formed. If any of the double specimens 
happen to have any stamens not changed into petals, or flower leaves, 
these would be advisably employed tomipregnate the single blossoms. 

Worms iw a Wabd's ('asb (A Htihsrrider).—\\''ateT the mil 
with lime-water, which will either kill them or drive them to the sur- 
face, where you can catch them. 

Plan for Orbrnhousb (An Amateur). — We cannot furnish 
you with this. You will And full general directions on the subject at 
p. 119 of our flrst volume, being No. 13. 

Pka Stickino (Rep. J. S. Lierre).—Thii result of our experi- 
ments has been a full eonflrmation of the efllcacv of the supporters 
of which wc ^ve a drawing at p. 271 of our second volume ; only, in- 
stead of placmg them perpendicttlar, we And that the most efllcicnt 
position IS leaning inwards, so as to touch at the top, like an inverted 
A* Your other question next week. A letter passed yours. 

Potato-fl ANTING (AT., Birmingham). — As your ground "is 
rather strong," throw it up into ridges, and let it remain through 
the winter. Plant in February during dry weather, and keep your 
sets between layers of earth until then. 

PoTATO-FLANTiNO WITH A DiBBLB (J. M.y Dui/iit).— Opening 
a trench with the spade, and planting the sets at the bottom of it, 
may be the most expeditious mode, and may be generally practised 
near Dublin, but it is not the best mode. It is accompanied b^ one 
or all of the following objectionable consequences : irregulnnly of 
depth, irregularity of rows, and trampling on the dug soil. We al- 
ways have a sufflcient space for one row dug, stretch a^ine across, 
and with a blunt-ended dibble, two inches in diameter, with a mark 
to show when it has been thrust in eight inches, make holes at the 
required distances, into each of which a set is dropped. The spades- 
man, or digger. Alls with his spade the holes up as he follows the 
setter. We should indeed like to have some of your Queti%*s Cluster 
potatoes that produced "f^om 40 to 120 tubers a atalk this year.** 
If you can send us a few we will gladly pay the carriage. 

Gbsnkba Douolabii and Zbbbina (Lanerutirienait). — Your 
plants, so healthy and strong, showing flowers which do not open, 
will be more likely to please you in that respect if you gradually 
lower the temperature from 76° during the day to 65°, and at night 
from 6o° to 50° or 65°. If you were to continue the same too-high 
temperature, and gave them in addition a close moist atmosphere, 
you would very likely get scaly tubers instead of flowers, as men- 
tioned in the article upon the achimenes. Such heat is very proper 
for starting and growing, but not for flowering them. We have 
plenty at present in a cold house, but the frost will soon speak for 
them. In such a house as you have they will be very beautiful all 
the winter. The subject will' be adverted to ere long, meanwhile see 
that the roots of those done flowering are kept in a temperature not 
lower than 40° or 45°, as if lower than that they are apt to be injured. 

Room opening into GRBBNttousR (W. J.).— The back wall of 
the room leading to the greenhouse being only seven feet from the 
glass on a south aspect, is very suitable to grow camellias on, and will 
seldom want the aid of the greenhouse. You had better plant as 
many as will nearly fill the space at once any time next February or 
March. Being fourteen feet long, four plants will not be too many, 
and you can remove any of them afterwards when they get crowded. 
Plant the old double white, or the white ^mAWn^a, the double varie- 
gated, the red imbricatn^ and tricolor or donklaeri, or you can make 
another selection from our former lists. 

Geranioms Cot Down (W. M. //.). — Having cut down your 
plants at the beginning of October, they have sent out shoots about 
two inches long, and you ask whether yuu should root-prune and re- 
pot them ? No ; it is the safest treatment not to shake them out until 
the end of January ; and do not disturb your rooted geranium 
cuUingB until March* 

Tropoolum tricolobum (Ihid). — ^After your tubers have been 
iiottcd about a month, two small shoots have made their appearance. 
Tliis is quite right ; the more shoots they make from the bottom the 
better. Bee you not do give them tt^uch water till the trellis is nearly 
covered. 

DoLicaoB LiONOSUs (Ibid).— Let this evergreen twiner, as well as 
Cobea acandens, remain without shifting in their pots, seven inches 
in diameter, until next March, and then move them into pots two 
sixes larger. 

Fuchsias (JAM).— It was too soon to cut down fuchsias about the 
beginning of October ; the best way is to leave them out of doors as 
late as it IS safe to do so without fear of harm from frost, then to cut 
out the green parts, and store them for the winter anywhere where 
the Irost cannot reach them. Could you not get a small stove to heat 



your dnmeattr conxerratory f If not, you will have to Cover the glass 
in very severe frost, and keep your plants almost dry. 

Prgging-down llosBs (Beta). — Your China, Tea-scented, and 
Bourbon roses, from cuttings of last year, had better be pegged down 
in March, after the winter frosts are over, as, in all probability, a few 
of the shoots of such young plants will be more or less injured by it, 
if we should have a severe winter. 'Hie plan of {legging-down roses 
i^ not, however, a good one, and less so with Chinas, Tea, and Bour- 
bon, than with the old sorts, and the reason is this, the bent shoots 
will not grow any longer, and a fresh supply of stronger shoots will 
issue from below the bent parts, and run away with the nourishment 
which ought to reach the huriKontal branches to enable them to bloom 
flncly. 

TaoptKOLUM Tticolobum (Ilttnrh). — Your tubers have each 
thrown up two strong Rhoot<, and you need not mind that they have 
not come up in the middle of the pot. The " fine old Scotch gen- 
tleman," wiiom you name, says the more shoots w hieh a tropsolam 
sends forth the better. They prove that Mr. Denycr, of Gracechurch- 
street, from whom you bought them, sends out creditable bulbs. 
Coil all that grow, and take care that the pots are not watered much 
till tlie^e very tiny shoots get up, and are well clothed with leaves ; the 
tubers will Hupjily them in the me.intime with sufllcicnt nourishment, 
but the soil must not get quite dry. If you water once in three weeks 
until the end of January it will suffice. 

Lp.avks for IIot-bbds (Ibid). — Tree leaves for making hot-beds 
next spring should be "in the dry*' all winter, and if that is not 
convenient, they ought to he in thin layers, so that they neither heat ' 
or get rotten by damp, until within about five weeks of the time when 
they will be required. 

llKiloviNG Sra Kalr and Rhubarb (J. iV.).— These roots, 
which are two and three years old, and must be removed, had better 
be taken up forthwith. Injure them as little as possible, and replant 
them forthwith. 

Geranium Cdttings (XUesi)erandum). — Boxes nine inches wide, 
and as many deep, will do for geraniums; but those "struck this 
autumn'* had better not be moved until spring. Charring the inside 
of boxes is the best mode of keeping them from decay, and you may 
paint them after. Holes through the bottom of each box three inches 
apart, and half an inch In diameter, will allow the drainage water to 
escape. 

Orchids for a Grbbnhodsr (A. N. II.). — We are not quite 
sure whether you mean the same kind of house as we gardeners 
term greenhouse ; by that term we understand a house that requires 
no artificial heat beyond just keeping out the frost. If you mean a 
house of this kind, there are very few, if any, orchids that will exist 
in it, excepting one or two species from New^ Holland, such as Den- 
drobium speciosum, and tetragonum, and other small species from 
the same country. Your question about whether there are any in 
Epping or Hainaiilt forests is rather a strange one. There may be 
some terrestrial species in those woods, and curious plants they are, 
if any grow there. West Kent is the most prolific of British orchids, 
and you may obtain them from a florist, Mr. R. Sims, near Foot's 
Cray, Kent, at moderate prices. 

Rbatinq by Gas (A Tiverton Subscriber). — You have placed in 
the middle of yowr small greenhouas a lantern-shaped tin ease, without 
holes and quite close, and supplied with oxygen bv the means of a pipe 
brought from without, and in which tin case the pet of gas bums, tnc 
noxious gases ascending through the pipe which is carried up through 
the roof. Now this being contrary to our advice given in the 48th 
Number, you have forebodings as regards the probable results, al- 
though the noxious gases are supposed to be confined within the tin 
case. In your apparatus you need not have any fear of iniory from 
the gases given off from the burning gas ; and we shall be glad to 
know, when the winter is over, the sise of your greenhouse, the quan- 
tity of gas consumed in heating it, and to what temperature you could 
keep it during frosty nights. For a verjr small greenhouse a tin case 
holding a gallon of water would be suflicient for supplying a flow and 
return pipe on the hot-water system of heating. The site of the 
boiler is of little consequence, but to supply it with heat as fast as is 
necessary is the important point. Your young plants, with their roots 
through the holes in the pots, may be shiftea now into pots a size 
larger, if you take care to disturb the roots very little. 

Swcns Turnips (W. C. O.). — For producing seed you may plant 
these at once. Mangoid IVurtzel, for the same purpose, store in 
sand or ashes in a dry outhouse until February, and then plant 
them. Your suggestion we will think over. 

Coal Dost (E. A.). — This will be quite as beneficial an applica- 
tion to a heavy soil to render its staple more open, as if the dust was 
previously reduced to ashes. Wc cannot tell you within the compass 
of an answer to a correspondent " the characteristic points of a good 
Chrysanthemum." Mr. Fish will do so, we dare sav, one of these 
dajm. 

FiLTBBiNG Rain Water (A Constant Suhseriher). —You must 
adapt to your cistern the plans figured at pp. Ml and Sl6 of our first 
volume. Wo know it to be effectual. 

Name of Plant (.4 Smaiterer). — Yours is Sphenogyne specioea^ 
a half-hardy annual, native of South America. 
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St. Amdbbw was a disciple of St. John the Baptist, and afterwards 
of our Lord, being one of the twelve selected to be his most constant 
companions. He was the younger brother of St. Peter, and the first 
disciple called by our Saviour. On the latter aceonnt, and beeause he 
was the first who brought others to Jesus, it has been suggested that 
his festival was placed nearest to the celebration of Advent, that other 
festival which commemorates the coming of our Redeemer. Although 
it so appropriately happens, yet the beat authorities state that it was 
on the 30th of November, a.o. 69, that Andrew suffered martyrdom, 
and on that account, most probably, he is on this day commemorated. 
Authorities differ as to whether he evangelised in Greece or Scythia, 
but all agree that he was put to death cruelly at Patras, by order of 
Egteus.^e pro-consul. The opinion that he was fastened to a cross, 
caUed decussated, or in the fonn of the letter X, is of great antiquity, 
but the oldest aathorities state that he was nailed to an olive-tree. 
The Scotch have believed that various relics of St. Andrew were 
brought into Fifeshire by Regulus, an ecclesiastic of the Greek 
Church, who was wrecked in the bay of 6t. Andrews, and that from 
this circumstance the cit^ of the same name was founded, and the 
apostle adopted as the national patron saint. 

Advbkt, or the coming, now indudes the four— as formerly it did 
the six— weeks before the celebration of our Saviour's birth. The 
first Sunday in Advent, called Advent Sunday, is now always the 
Sunday, whether before or after, which occurs nearest to St. Andrew's 
day. Except by special license, it is doubted whether marrifiges can 
be solemnised from the commencement of Advent until after the close 
of Epiphany on the 14th of January. 

Mbtboboloqt of tbb Wbbk.— "Hie average highest temperature 

iNSXCTa.- At this season of the 
year, in felling firuit and other trees, 
especially tiie ash, if much decayed, 
the beetle of which we have given a 
drawing is often found in consider- 



of the above seven days, according to observations made during the 
last 22 years, is 48,3°, and the average lowest temperature 36,7°. Of 
course, the heat is occasionally much greater, ana often much less. 
Thus, on the 3rd of December, 1847, it rose to 67°, and on the 6th, in 
1844, fell as low as 14°. In the 22 years referred to, 79 of these days 
were fine, and on 75 of them rain occurred. It is not often that our 
large and rapid rivers are frozen over, but this occasionally occurs ; 
and when they are, the frost usually sets in during November. Thus, 
on the 24th of November, 1716, a n-ost commenced, which continued 
until February the 9th, 1717, during which fairs were held and oxen 
roasted on the frozen-over Thames. In 1788-9, the same river could 
be crossed on the ice opposite the London Custom-house from No- 
vember to January: and the same occurred in 1813-14, and in 
1823. 

Natobal Phbnom bha Indicatitb ov Wbathbb.— As rain ap- 
proaches, doir* become dull and sleepy, and are not easily aroused 
nom before the fire. At such times they also eat grass, or " take 
physic," as children temi it, showing that the canine, like the human, 
stomach is liable to be disturbed by change of weather. It is quite 
certain that they arc excited by the electrical changes which take 
place as the weather varies, for they howl at night, dig holes in the 
ground, and betray other symptoms of excitement just before the oc- 
currence of a change of weather. Drain* and cesspools are more 
offensive than usual when rain is near at hand, because all smells are 
conveyed more readily by damp air than by dry air. Ducks fluttering 
about, washing themselves in the water, and being more than usually 
clamorous, indicates approaching rain. Geese and other water-fowl 
are similarly excited by such an approaching change of weather. 




able numbers. It is erf so repulsive 
a form and colour that it is usual to 
consider it as an agent of mischief, 
but it is not so, and we would save 
it from unmerited slaughter. It is 
the Small Stag beetle, Doreus paraUelipipedus of some entomolo- 
gists, and Lucanus paraUeiipipedus of others. It is black, with the 
head of greater breadth than length, and furnished with mandibles, 
or jaws, of a form and position resembling the horns of a stag, from 
whence it receives ite popular name. Its horns, or antennse, are gra- 
dually thickened towards their end, and are there toothed like a comb 
on the inside : thorax larger than the head, and seems to form a part of 
it. It is about an inch long. We are convineed that it does not 
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ix^ure the living wood, but feeds upon it when decayed. In trees so fail- 
ing they are sometimes so numerous that seventy-six have been found 
in the old stump of an oak. Its grub is bluish-white in colour, and 
large in proportion to the size of the beetle, being two inches long, 
and stout in proportion. It is so formed that it will bear a very heav^ 
pressure unhurt. Both the grub and the perfect beetle are found this 
month in the interior of old decayed trees, out especially of the willow, 
ash, and elm. 



Often hare we inquired how it is that that good old 
plant LeonotU Uonurus is not more generally culti- 
vated by gardeners for late autumn decoration. It 
grows as freely as a willow, and ite cuttings strike as 
easily as do those of a Salvia. It lasts a long time in 
flower, and is not over particular about winter quar- 
ters. It might be treated in a half dry state, like 
fuchsias and other half-hardy plants in an outhouse. 
The answers invariably given are, that the plant soon 
gets " sticky" and naked below, and that it is pecu- 



liarly liable to the attacks of the red spider ; so that 
in nine cases out of ten it disappoints the expecta- 
tions of the cultivator. To get rid of these objections 
to an old and deserving favourite, we advise the fol- 
lowing method of treating it as an annual. About 
the end of Februsuy, or early in March, make cut- 
tings from the strongest of the side branches ; pot 
them singly into five-inch pots as soon as they are 
well rooted, and give them one more shift in about 
five or six weeks. As soon as the plants are well- 
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established in their second pots, inure them by de- 
grees to the cool atmosphere of a coUl pit or green- 
house, and in May, when the dahlias are planted out, 
choose a rich south border, and plant out your Leo- 
notiscs, sheltering each with a few boughs for 
awhile. As soon as they begin to grow freely, stop 
tlieir points, and afterwai-ds supply them liberally 
with liquid manure. Any time in August, during 
dull or showery weather, take them up and pot them, 
using a hch compost, and, as soon as they are estab- 
lished in these pots, place them in a sheltered place 
facing the sun, or in a cold pit, giving abundance of 
air, and they will soon flower profusely. 



THE FSUIT-GAEDEN. 

Pruning. — In our last paper we spoke of the order 
of business through the wmter, and adverted in those 
remarks to pruning; we now turn to its principles. 
In doing this, it will be well to take an analytical 
survey of the subject, which embraces a variety of 
objects, imder various circumstances. In the first 
place, we may consider pruning with reference to 
situation, and object, or character of the tree ; and, 
secondly, with regard to kind. The first will com- 
prise the following : — 

1st. Orchard trees. 

2nd. Rough espaliers, or dwarfed standards. 

3rd. Trained espaliers. 

4th. Wall or fence trees. 

5th. Fruit-trees in houses. 

6th. Bush fruits. 

It will be the better course to remark on these 
successively, and what we cannot finish in this 
paper must stand over. Before entering upon the 
subject in det<dl, it may be well to request our more 
inexperienced readers to bear in mind that, whatever 
other reasons may influence the pruner's art, the free 
and equal admission of light to all parts of a fruit- 
tree must be considered at all times as powerfully 
influencing the mode of pruning pursued. 

Pbdnino Orchakd-trees. — These, in general, con- 
sist of the apple, the pear, tlie plum, and the cheny. 

Orchard Apple-trees. — ^The form of these being 
of only second-rate importance, the thinning out of 
the branches must have reference, as before observed, 
to tiie promotion of a free circulation of air, as well 
as of light. Most of our readers have, no doubt, 
observed how superior the apples are on the ex- 
tremities of the boughs, as compared with those in 
the interior, or crowded parts, of the tree. This is 
owing, principally, to the influence of light ; it must, 
however, be admitted, that a greater amount of 
elaborated sap cdways seems to be concentrated in 
those parts in most tiees, that is to say, in the two 
and three years' old wood. Another and powerfiil 
reason exists for thinning out even limbs of some 
size in apple-trees. Every tree has an uphill life 
and a downhill one, if we may be allowed to bor- 
row a phrase. When those trees pass the meridian 
of then* strength, the sap flows more sluggishly 
through the branches ana back to the roots ; the 
active reciprocity between root and branch pro- 
gi-essively declines, and hence the total decay of 
some shoots, and tlie pailial decay of others. 
Now, the decaying shoots will, as long as sap re- 
mains in them, produce fruit of an inferior kind — 



fruit which is generally the first in the fruit-store 
to engender the destructive fungus wo have before 
alluded to. This fruit, tlieu, is generally worthier, 
and is not only of no use, but a positive damage 
to tlie trees ; inasmuch as its maintenance draws on 
the hard-taxed resources of the parent tree, already 
overworked. From the moment, then, that decay 
of tliis kind is perceived, a gi'adual reduction of the 
expenditure — us our politieul friends sometimes say — 
must take place : whole shoots, nay, whole liml>s. 
will at times have to undergo amputation. As it is 
not necessary to dwell as much over the common 
orchard tree us Uio trained one, about once in two 
years may sufiioe. After the reduction of whole 
limbs (when reiUiy necessary) is accomplished, some 
knife-pruning should suooeed; and here the knife 
must ToUow, in a small way, the same premonitoiy 
symptoms which guided the movements of the bilL- 
hook on the same. Where a pressuro of business 
exists, this kind of work may oe reserved for hard 
frosts; or even whilst snow is on the ground the 
thinning may be carried out. It may, indeed, be 
considered as ordinary woodman's work. 

Orchard Fear-trees. — The habit of the orchard 
pear is very diflerent from that of the apple. Tlie 
pear will become stunted by age, but seldom cankers 
after the manner of apples. There is a kind of 
"wearing out" in pears which corresponds to the 
" wearing out," as it is teimed, in the apple. It is, 
however, mucli more limited in character, and occurs 
in the main with trees which have been under a 
course of artificial treatment for a long period ; such 
are the old Brown beurre, the St. Germaine, Jbc. 
Our old orchard pears, thereifore, require, and receive, 
but little pruning ; although we have no doubt that 
a judicious thinning out, in order to throw sun- 
light through the tree, would be found of consider- 
able benefit 

Orchard Plutns are somewhat limited in kind. In 
some of oiu: northern counties we find abimdance of 
damsons ; some in the ordinary orchard, and many 
in the hedge-rows sorrotmding the garden of the 
cottager. The common Muscle plum — ^the kind so 
much used for stocks by the nurserymen — ^is grown 
in some parts ; and the Orleans may be met with in 
some quarters. Plums are, however, by no means 
prevalent in orchards ; and we must, therefore, dis- 
miss them for the present with a brief remark. The 
only one which cairies a real importance is the old 
damson, and little pruning is necessary for these. 
The amount of light in our climate is quite sufficient 
for ordinary plum culture, it woiild appear; this is 
manifest, as to the damson, by the evenness of the 
sample, whetlier on the north or south side of a 
damson-tree; and the more tender plums being so 
rarely handled as ordinary orchard fruit, we need 
scarcely advert to them. The damson, then, which 
we for the present take for our type, will require 
a little thinning out when passing the meridian 
of its strength — and but little, it must be re- 
membered that these fruits are very liable to 
sufier from our spring frosts, for the plum family 
being rather excitable are somewhat early bloom- 
ers; and it is not very unusual to see a damson 
tree in full bloom and covered with snow — by no 
means a desirable condition. Under such circum- 
stances, then, it happens most frequently, as it does 
with the gooseberry in our nortliem districts, the 
blossoms in tlie interior of tlie tree will set fruit 
when those on the principal branches fail. A self- 
protecting power, then, of this kind, although it may 
cause Uie tree to look somewhat coniiised amongst its 
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spnicely pruned neighbours, must not be despised ; 
more especially as it brings such fruit to perfection 
despite of its imsystematic appearance. With these 
brief hints we may now dismiss the pkim family, 
promising to handle them, in all then* bearings, as 
pets of the kitchen garden, in due time. Next in 
order, then, comes 

Tlie Glierry as an Orcltard-iree. — Although the 
cherry does not prevail in British orchards, our 
more southerly coimties will consider it a fruit of 
some importance, and deserving a little attention. 
Foremost of all we may, perhaps, place the old Mav- 
Duke ; for who will despise a dish of luscious look- 
ing ** Dukes " in the first week of June ? This is 
certainly a most extraordinary fruit, when its charac- 
teristics, which are very peculiarr are taken into con- 
sideration. Here we have a fiaiit of the most luscious 
character ready for table before any other stone fruit 
whatever ; companion, and a fitting one too, for the 
melting and time-honoured strawberry ; for, through 
a long course of years, it has been their lot to meet 
on the same table, and that, too, at a period when 
the dessert of ordinary folk could (in their absence) 
have boasted of nothing but a few half withered 
apples and pears. Perhaps, as Shakspeare observed 
in allusion to the great FcdstafiTs rapidly diminishing 
volume, " withered apple Johns." The Duke cherry 
is, moreover, a fit object of culture in a commercial 
gardening wny ; for who has not heard of Kentish 
cherries ? It may not be generally known, perhaps, 
that the May-Duke possesses the property of hang- 
ing as long on the tree as most fruits. We think we 
may affirm that we have known '* Dukes " ripe in 
June and sound in September. The only drawback 
against a much more extended culture of them is 
their extreme liability to be eaten by birds, wasps, 
flies, &c. ; for, unless they are covered, it is impos- 
sible to preserve them ; and tliis covering adds much 
to the expense of culture. To revert to our original 
point — the pruning — we may observe that except a 
little shortening back of the young shoots for a year 
or two after planting, very little priming is requisite 
with the cherry. When the trees become old and some- 
what exhausted, they sometimes require some large 
half-decayed limbs to be entirely removed; yet, as 
they, in common with most stone fioiits, are liable 
to gum, it is well to defer such operations as long as 
possible ; and, when performed, to close the wound 
over with some composition to keep out the wet and 
also to exclude the air. Such composition should be 
covered with something of the " macintosh " charac- 
ter, or it may ciTimble away. It must be borne in 
mind that if the cherries are to receive nets or other 
protection, the pruning must be regulated accord- 
mgly. The tree must be compelled to grow in a 
compact and somewhat upright form ; and, of course, 
the pruning knife must be exercised in curtaiUng, or 
removing, straggling shoots. We cannot stay now 
to advert to the Kentish and other cherries, some- 
times met with in the ordinary orchard, but must 
return to them at another time. 

It will thus be seen, that of all the orchard trees, 
the apple requires most attention as to pruning, and 
next the pear. In all cases of lopping off large 
shoots or limbs, we would leave a portion of the 
alders. These alders and some birch had been planted 
evidently with the intention of shelteiing the apples, 
and this was good policy ; but the fostering friend of 
their early days had become the foe of maturer years. 
Such trees ought to have been occasionally lopped 
back. The owner asked if he had better cut them 
all down ; here, however, would have arisen another 



J^tuDip. In the case of thriving trees, and Hmlw of 
moderate size, they may be cut closer ; for here the 
sap being abundant and active, the wound, if nicely 
managed, may soon become healed over. But with 
old trees, which make but little wood, the case is 
very different It is vain to expect the healing pro- 
cess here ; and tlie only thing we can do is to apply 
a plaister, with a covering, as before observed. By 
these means the lodgment of moisture,. and the en- 
trance of air, may be prevented, which is very pre- 
judicial to the healing of wounds in fruit trees. Every 
one must have witnessed the ill effects of the want of 
covering a wound in a large elm wliich has received 
a wound in its main stem. This plainly points to what 
injury arises from neglect in such cases. Another 
point is to form the cut so that water cannot lodge. 
A slope, forming an angle of about 45° with the 
stem of the tree, will be good ; as, if cut perpendi- 
cularly, there will be some difficulty in getting the 
plaister to lodge. 

Whilst on the subject of pruning the orchard 
trees, we may as well wind up this division of the 
subject by directing attention to the pruning, or 
otherwise dressing, of orchard hedges, or boundary 
trees. We were in an orchai'd the other day where 
a row of alder and other trees, between it and the 
stack-yard, so completely overhang the orchard side, 
that a whole line of Keswick Codling apples, which 
were within six feet of this boundary, were bent al- 
most half down by the pressure and trespass of the 
evil. The stems of the orchard trees have become 
tender through this coddling system; for, indeed, I 
found the bark on some of these Keswicks as thin 
as though the trees were scai'cely seven yeai*s old. 
We advised a progressive removal, cutting a few 
entirely down, some half way, and others to about 
hedge height. W^e are no advocate for shelter, as it 
is termed, close to an orchard, having always foimd 
that in proportion as the fruit trees are sheltered — 
alias coddled — so do insects abound : what shekel's 
the fiiiits favours the hatching of myriads of orchard 
spoilers. We like the shelter of elevated grounds or 
of plantations, the latter at a considerable distance, 
if possible. Those who have orchai'ds with crowded 
boundai'ies, then, will do well to exercise the bill and 
the hand-saw whilst orcharding is proceeding. 

R. Ekrinqton. 



THE FLOWEIUGARDEN. 

Sowing Grass Seeds. — Of all the news or novelties 
of gardening brought before the readere of these 
pages perliaps that of sowing grass seeds at the end 
of November sounds the most odd. We are so much 
accustomed to ancient rules and precepts, that when 
any one ventures out of the common ranks to recom- 
mend anything new, or to advise an old rule to be 
crossed or given up, he heus to explain the reasons 
and conclusions for so doing as minutely as if it 
were a disputed point of civil law. Dry, hot sum- 
mei-8 often destroy the finer grass on our mown 
lawns, and the frosts of ^^-inter are also as desti-uc- 
tive on heavy, wet soils, and the constant sweepings 
necessai7 to keep a clear, clean surface is likewise 
against the more tender grasses, which give a soft 
velvety touch to a well-kept green swai-d ; so that, 
between one thing and another, the coarser grasses 
prevail and occupy the surface, thus giving a rough, 
and often a ragged, appearance to that which always 
ought to be as soft and as smooth as a carpet. To 
remedy all this, as far as it is practicable, recourse is 
had to gr^ss seeds thickly sown over the sm-faco, and 
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a slight covering of soil, old tan, &c., thrown ovef 
the whole, to imbed the seeds and noiuish the youiig 
herbage : and when the thing is properly managed, 
this answers very well ; but when the sowing is put 
oH' till the spring, and, may be, till late in April, the 
next summer's heat overtakes tJie young grass before 
it can get a firm hold of tlie soil, and the experiment 
turns out a failure ; t)ie nurseryman is blamed for 
flupi)lying what is supj)osed to be bad seeds, and 
friends are told it is of no use to endeavour to renew 
their grass-plots by means of seeds, and if they 
want to make a decent appearance under the scythe, 
they must tako up the old gi-ass and lay down fresh 
turt'. Now, this is one of our most popular errors : 
the old grass must he yvrv bad indeed, otherwise it 
is better than nine-tenths of that which can be re- 
placed by ordinai-y turf in most places. The ordinary 
effects produced by relaying new turf are rather owing 
to the opportunity the cliange aHbrds of stirring the 
soil beneath it so that the roots obtain a better hold 
of it, and this is certainly a great advantage when 
the soil is thin or very poor ; but even then the old 
turf is more likely to suit, if cai^fully handled, than 
new turf ; and, by scattering some of the soil over 
the turf as the relaying is proceeded with, and raking 
back the lumps and stones to be covered over by the 
next stretch of turfing, an excellent bed for grass 
seeds is immediately obtained; and if tlie seeds 
are sown as soon as the turiing is finished, swept or 
raked gently, and then rolled, a very good carpet of 
most beautiful grass miglit be enjoyed for years 
afterwards. Now, tlie whole secret of the thing is, 
that the seeds be sown late in the autumn, whether 
the old turf be removed or not ; and, if it were pos- 
sible, the grass seeds should be sown in October, pist 
when the farmei*s begin to plant their wheat. The 
farmers are more wise in their generation in this 
respect than the gardeners, and their wheat is as 
truly a grass as the Poa (a genus of grasses), which 
encumbers our soil witli weeds, although the fact is 
not believed by some writei-s — as I might show, from 
the pen of a classical scholar, in the pages of one of 
our best gardening books ])rinted thiH season, where 
it is stated that the wheat has branched out from a 
species of carex ! We must make allowance, how- 
ever, for such lapses, imtil natui*al history is taught 
with the classics. 

But, to our sowing. Few gardens are so situated 
as to allow of gi*ass seeds being sown in them in Oc- 
tober ; the constant sweeping away of fallen leaves 
would eitlier also clean off" the seeds or otherwise 
disturb them ; but, as soon as these are ofi*, and the 
last mowing for the season is finished, the seeds 
should be sown, and with a liberal hand, at once ; 
and as it is necessary to axld some fresh compost to 
many of the flower-beds or borders every winter, the 
exhausted soil, removed to make room for such com- 
post, is ready at hand to cover the seeds with, so 
that the old grass can hardly be seen for awhile. 
This is exactly the process I have adopted here for 
many years to keep the lawns in good order; but 
here, or any where else, 1 could never get a satisfac- 
tory return from seeds sown in tlie spring, except 
those of the white clover, and the small yellow clover, 
and even these are better when sown this way as 
early as February, but on fresh-stirred or trenched 
ground they would do equally well if sown as late as 
the end of Ai)ril. Our practice here is to let the 
covering of soil remain in a rough state till the be- 
ginning of Febmary, and then to take advantage of 
tlie first fine dry weather to sow the clovers, and to 
rake down the whole surface, gathering up every 



stone and clod ; tlien to give a good heavy rolling 
twice or three times during the month. After a 
mild winter, seeds that wore sown at the end of No- 
vember will have sprouted and come up as thick as 
hairs on a cat's back, (to use a homely phrase), and 
thus they have the start of the clovers, which are 
easier to establish ; and at that early season the 
grass grows so slowly that it is much more hardy to 
resist the first trying weather than if it had sprang 
up quickly, as it usually does when sown late in the 
spring. \Vhen alterations take place, and old shrub- 
beries are grubbed up to make room for an extended 
lawn, tlie whole surface ought to be dug as low as 
where trees or shrubs were removed from, in order 
that the whole may settle equally ; and, when the 
groiuid is thus pro])er]y wrought, a very res])ectable 
lawn may soon be made with few seeds by the pro- 
cess called inociUating — that is, getting some nice 
smooth turf irom commons or road-sides, and cutting 
them into little bits, and planting them over the sur- 
face at a few inches apart, and, by that means, a 
square vainl of turf will cover four or five square 
yards ot surface. If a good sprinkling of grass seeds, 
and a little wlute clover seeds, aio sown over the 
white, and then well rolled, a cheap plot of grass 
might soon be had. Soot is the best manure in the 
world for lawns, and should be applied in the spring 
and autumn in a liquid form. Worms dislike soot as 
much as salt CoaJ-ashes, sifted very line, are also 
an excellent manure for tlus purpose, and sliould be 
laid on before Christmas, as it is not good policy to 
stimulate the grass in the spring, so as to face a hot 
summer with a tender blade. 

The unpractised would hardly believe the great 
dillerence there is iu mowing over a touchy surface 
with the scythe and cutting it with the mowing 
machine. The scythe is far more destructive on 
such ground than the machine, and more so in Uie 
hands of a careless or bad mower ; but the necessary 
sweeping after the scythe scratches the surface a 
good deal, and ought to have part of the blame, 
whereas the mowing machine cuts and gathers the 
grass with the same turn, and also rolls the surface 
in some small degree. Altogether, I like the machine 
much better than the scyUie, and use it constantly 
here as a helper to the scythes, and alone for the last 
two cuttings in November, because it leaves such a 
close smooth surface tljat the best mower cannot 
imitate, and no old bottom grass is left to make the 
first two or three mowings in the spring hard and 
harsh. The worst of Uie machine is, that it rattles 
along with a noise as bad as that from a i^ailway 
train, and you cannot work it near a house in the 
morning, when people are asleep, lest they should 
awake in a hurry and mistake it lor an express train 
which had lost its way, and was coming right upon 
them ; but in the afternoon, when people get more 
out of the way, it is a safe and useful instrument. 

After all this, we may sow and mow, sweep and 
clean, and take all possible care of our lawns, from 
March to November; and yet, if we neglect them 
during the winter months, they wOl soon get patchy 
on very wet or very dry soils. On deep sandy loam, 
however, very little care is necessary, except keeping 
the surface clean ; but, it is not too much to say that 
on touchy soil the grass should be rolled eveiy timo 
it gets dry, after a frost or very heavy rains. In 
large places this rolling is done with a horse in 
boots ; and I have revived a very old machine here 
for rolling — which is really a voiy useful help in tlio 
garden — which I can recommend. It is in shape 
like a huge hand-baiTovv, with raised sides all round, 
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a foot deep, and the two hind handles cut off, the two 
fore hand&s heing the shafts into whioh the horse is 
yoked; and, instead of legs, it rests on two heavy 
rollers, the one two feet in advance of the other, and 
the foremost roller in two parts to allow of turning 
sharply wilJiout scratching or marking the grass. 
Now, with such a roller-cart or han'ow — ^for it is a 
hybrid between the two— a good load of compost 
may be carried over the grass to make up a flower- 
bed any day in summer, or, in short, may be used 
all over the garden instead of carts or wheelbarrows, 
and will roll the grass or walks all the time. Besides 
the convenience of the thing, it often saves the men's 
time, and relieves them from many heavy jobs. 

Some years since there was an outery m the gar- 
dening papers about killing and getting rid of moss 
on lawnSf and all sorts of prescriptions and experi- 
ments were recommended and suggested to convert 
our velvety carpets — the pride of Luglish gardening 
and the envy of foreigners — ^into " a threadbare mac- 
intosh." 1 should consider it an irreparable misfor- 
tune if the " bottom " of moss, which I indulge with 
every care in mv power on the beautiful green banks 
and knolls in the gardens, was destroyed ; but moss 
requires just as much care as the grass itself to keep 
it in its proper place, and if allowed to get the upper 
hand it would become a great nusiance ; but would 
the grass itself be better if once neglected? The 
use, and not the abuse of moss, is what gardeners 
pride themselves in so muc)i, and here is where the 
superiority of the mowing machine over the scythe 
becomes so apparent It is almost needless to say, 
that moss grows with us in the dull season, and its 
growth is arrested by our summer's heat. AH the 
attention it requires is at the beginning of these two 
seasons. The first fortnight of dry hot weather at 
ihe beginning of summer dries up the moss to a cin- 
der, even on low damp soils, and the common practice 
is to leave it untouched till the grass is well up again 
after the first rain, when the dead moss proves a thick 
folt under the scythe, rendering the operation of the 
mowffl* more easy and pleasant. In the course of years, 
however, the annual coats of this brown mus^ folt 
accumulates, and by*aod-by the finer grasses cannot 
make their way through it, and consequently soon 
periflh, leavii^f the moss to take possession of its 
place, which it will readUy do, and soon will acquire 
the mastery over all but the v«ry coarsest herbage. 
It is then that people begin to exclaim, " How can 
I get my lawn clealred of moss ?" The easiest time 
to kill a giant, they say, is when he is fast asleep. 
Moss is not much of a giant, it is true ; but when it 
is at rest during a summer's drought is the proper 
time to keep it down — ^not kiQ it. Now, like all great 
secrets, keeping down moss is one of the simplest 
tilings in the world, when we once know it ; all that 
is necessary is to go over the ground with old brooms, 
and scrub them very earnestly against the surface, 
backwards, and forwards, and sideways, just as 
mowers go over the ground. Now, the pardied up 
herbage of moss flies ofl* in a volume of dust before 
a good brooming, if there is such a word ; but after 
a mild winter we often gather large quantities of this 
burnt moss, and on the return of moist or rainy 
weather the yotmg grass and fresh moss have an 
equal chance to grow ; but, as grass gets up much 
faster than moss, it is thus enabled to keep head 
against the moss. 

I have said already that we give the two last cuts 
of the season with the mowing machine, and this 
shaves the moss so clean and even that no more of 
it is left than will just nurse the grass through the 



winter. Moss is a great protection to the finer 
grasses when thus managed ; the worms do not like 
it, and it renders the lawn elastic, and more comfort- 
able to walk on after rain or frost ; whereas, witiiout 
a bottom of moss the very best-kept lawn is soft and 
soapy, and hardly fit to tread on in damp weather 
without gutta percha soles. I have heard and read 
as many silly things as most people, but I must con- 
fess that nothing in the way of gardening has ever 
fallefi under my notice half so preposterous as the 
idea of getting rid of moss. Talk of " velvety cai- 
pets," indeed ! D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GABDENING. 

Viola Odorata. — There are few of our lady 
friends to whom a small bouquet of sweet scented 
violets would not be desirable in the chilly days of 
winter and the earlier stonnier periods of spring. A 
great gardening author once stated, that if three 
flower-pots were kept in a window during the winter, 
one of the three should be devoted to the culture of 
violets. Right well did he know how dear that little 
flower was to the human heart! Years have rolled 
on, and life, with its stem duties, has somewhat 
shaded and blunted the little of romance and poetry 
within us, and yet the sight of the diminutive sim- 
ple violet, when in a musing mood, has conjured up 
associations that enabled up, as of yore, to traverse 
liie brake, and walk the dell, with companions — 
many of whom are gone — all are scattered — ^while 
their arch quizzing looks, and pealing voices, when 
to a fevourite fair one the first-found flowers were 
stealthily and bashfully presented, are as present to 
our mind as they were upon the occasion when youth 
was young. And where resides the charm? The 
Heartsease (viola tricolor) is not only frequently odo- 
riferous, but it is often strikingly beautiful, from the 
variety of its markings and the harmonious combi 
nation and contrast of its colours ; and yet, much as 
it is loved, and sweet and musical as is its name, it 
holds not the same place in our sympathies as the 
diminutive violet, that has little to attract the eye ; 
but which, like other objects, human as weU as 
floral, would pass unnoticed in the crowd were it not 
for the beneficence they shed — ^the fragrance which 
they yield. In this love of the violet — ^not merely 
from its poetic associations, but from its own useful- 
ness and fragrance — ^we are furnished with a demon- 
stration, that however men maybe tickled with gaudy 
show, brilliant splendour, and pompous pageantry, 
yet in their heart of hearts they cousecrate the high- 
est place to retiring virtue — ^to unobtrusive generosity 
— to those ** who do good by stealth, and blush to 
find its fame." 

At one time wine was made from the flowers of 
the sweet violet. A blue solution of its petals was, 
and is, used by chemists as a test for acids and alka- 
lies ; and even now the dried petals are used as a 
laxative, and a mitigator of pain in the case of chil- 
dren. When gathered with stalks and placed in 
water, they will keep fresh and give out their per- 
fume ifbr a week ; but if the flowers are dried in the 
shade, before they are too much expanded, they will 
retain their fragrance for a very long time. I am 
not aware that this is generally known ; I found it 
out by accident. A waistcoat had not been worn for 
a twelvemonth — ^when put on it was quite fragrant 
with violets — on close examination, a few withered 
flowers were found in the pockets, which were quite 
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odoriferous then, though placed there fully twelxe 
months before. We shall now glance at a few of the 
best varieties. 

The Bussian Blue violet is as hardy as our com- 
mon one, that cheers with its perfume our banks and 
hedge-rows in spring. The flowers are much tlie 
same in size ana colour, but possess the advantage 
of blooming more profijselv and earlier, being gene- 
rally in flower by the end of October. They flower 
best in loamy soil well drained. In light sandy soil 
they are apt to grow too much to foliage. They are 
propagated by seed, but more generally by oflsets 
or runners, or by the dividing of the old plants. The 
old crown, and runners produced during the summer, 
will all bear blooms. Sheltered with boughs, &c., at 
the foot of a wall, paling, or hedge, or jjlanted in a 
bed with a frame set over them, and defended from 
frost, they will bloom freely all the winter. By filling 
some pots of boxes with young plants in September, 
they will be fitted for the window, setting tliem out- 
side in open weather, and inside when frosty and 
stormy. A superior (or what is called a superior) 
one is being advertised, which we have not yet 

seen. 

The Double Blue is more compact in its growth : 
it flourishes best in a deep loamy well drained toil. 
In such circumstances tlie flowers will be larger and 
sweeter than upon lighter land. They producje their 
blooms from the old Crown, and also from the run- 
ners formed in the early pai-t of summer. Tliey 
may remain, therefore, several years upon tlie same 
ground, and little attention paid to cutting or pruning 
them. The flowers, however, will not be so fine as 
from plantations one or two years old. Tliey will 
flower in pots, either for the windows or greenhouse, 
and wiU be forwarded, if planted imder a glass case, 
with plenty of air, but they will not stand much 
forcing, tlie flowers when thus obtained neither being 
large nor rich in their perfume. . When grown in pots 
the soil should be rich and loamy. The plants should 
be raised from ofP-sets planted out in April or May, 
kept free from nmners, well watered during s'jmmer, 
andpotted witli balls in the end of September. 

The Double White requires similar treatment ; but 
altogether it is much more tender, and is generally a 
great favourite among the ladies. The soil should 
be drier and of a lighter texture than for the blue 
variety, and, if exposed in a cold situation, a few 
laurel boughs stuck round it in winter will do good 
service. 

T?ie Tree violet is also a double blue. The flower 
is somewhat rounded and conical, while the common 
blue is flattish; this forms a distinctive feature. 
The flowers are seldom so large as the double com- 
mon one, but its leaves are also generally smaller. 
Its chief recommendation is, that it flowers as freely 
and as early as the Russian ; it will bloom out of 
doors, protected from storms, in frames and in pots 
during the winter. A few in pots, placed in a win- 
dow or in a greenhouse, will bloom profusely. It 
will also admit of being slightly forced, and prefers a 
lighter soil than the common blue. All tlie violets 
may be grown in the tree form, and some years ago 
we amused ourselves with experiments in this direc- 
tion, though we never could see much beauty in 
them when obtained. This will accoimt for the com- 
mon blue, &c., having been sent out under the name 
of the tree violet, and thus caused disappointment 
because they did not bloom early. The one imder 
discussion seems, however, to take the tree form 
most easily. This is efiected \)y cutting ofl* the side 
shoots, and training to one shoot, with its crown, or 



tuft of leaves, on its summit. By repeating the pro" 
cess for years, you may get plants with stems from 
six inches to two feet in length ; but to approach tlie 
latter height, few or no laterals, or nmners, must be 
allowed to grow imtil the desired height is attained, 
and then you will have something like mope, in 
miniature, to look upon. When the stem has grown 
from six to eighteen inches in height, and the nm- 
ners are then encouraged to grow, so as to hang in 
festoons from the crown at the top, and all are fur- 
nished with bloom, the plants present a very inter- 
esting appearance. Without this is done, the mere 
tree system had better be avoided. The plants will 
bloom as well, and look more natural, when covering 
the surface of the soil. Propagation is easily efiected 
by planting out the runners in a shady place in sum- 
mer, or inserting them under a handlight in spring. 

The Neapolitan violet is deservedly a general fa- 
vourite. The flower is lai'ge and double, lilac blue, 
and beautifully scented. It delighta in a rich loam, 
with an addition of either peat or leaf mould. Unless 
in warm sheltered places it does little good out of 
doors, and even then will only generally produce its 
flowers late in the spring. Its great recommenda- 
tion is, that it will bloom all the wiuter in frames or 
pits, and in pots in the conservatory, while it will 
stand a little artificial heat, without injury either to 
tlie size or the odour of the flowers. It may be for- 
warded in any place that would suit strawberries hv- 
fore they come into bloom ; in other words, where 
there is an average temperature of from 55** to 60°. 
In growing it in pits or in pots, young plants only 
should be used. A distinctive feature in its manage- 
ment arises from the fact, that the runners produced 
in summer will not bloom the following winter and 
spring. In preparing and growing plants for bloom- 
ing, therefore, the runners should be carefully re- 
moved, that more strength may be thrown into the 
crown of the plant, and that the juices there collected 
may be more perfectly organised by the removal of 
all shading and encumbering adjuncts. As the 
flowering season approaches its terminatiou, runners 
may be allowed to grow for propagating, for the next 
season's supply. Tliese may be taken off and inserted 
as cuttings under a handhght upon a slight hot-bed 
in April or May : when struck the handlight should 
be removed, and by-and by the plants should be 
transferred to a bed six inches apart, there to grow 
during the summer, in lightish nch loamy soil, well 
supplied with water, the gi'ound frequently stirred, 
and not a rtmner allotred to grotc. Where hand- 
lights are not come-at-able, the same object may al- 
most as securely be gained by dividing the old 
plants into little pieces, planting them out like those 
raised from cuttings, and attending to them in a si- 
milar way. They may be lifted with balls, either for 
potting or planting under glass in September: in 
either case, drainage must be carefully attended to. 
In planting in a bed, lay down, first of all, a foot of 
faggots, &c. ; upon this place another foot of hot 
dung not much decomposed, and then a requisite 
layer of soil rather dry. The faggots will ensure you 
drainage, and enable you to throw a little heat into 
the bed, when necessary, by linings ; the dung will 
encourage, by its heat, the fresh rooting of the plants 
in the soil. Place tlie plants in rows across the bed, 
just so thick tliat tliey do not touch each other; 
water each row thoroughly as you proceed, and then 
cover the surface with tlie dry soil, which will both 
prevent the evaporation of moisture from the roots, 
and keep the atmosphere of the frame or pit dry ; to 
ensure which more efiectually, and also prevent tlie 
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ravages of slogs, &c., strew over the surface of the 
bed, when cleauing it, several times during the win- 
ter, with dry charcoal dust, quick-lime, and burnt 
earth, or even dry sand — an application that will be 
useful to all the others, whether in the open air or 
imder glass ; and by attending to their wants, in pro- 
tecting, air giving, and watering, you will be well 
rewarded. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE.E. 
Baskets for Orchids. — In our last week's num- 
ber the baskets for orchids requiring peat were de- 
scribed, and the genera mentioned that ought to be 
so cultivated. Several other kinds will not do so 
well in peat in baskets, and it is of these we now in- 
tend to write. The genera that require the treatment 
we shall describe presently, are Aerides, Sacoo- 
labiums, Sarcantlius, Renantheras, and Vandas. 
Amongst these are some of the most beautiful and 
most dehciouslv fragrant of the whole tribe. They 
are all, or nearly all, natives of the hottest parts of 
the globe, and of that class we have denominated 
" East Indian," requiring the hottest house. They 
are mostly strong growers, sending forth roots fre- 
quently as thick as the stem itself. Though they 
will grow on logs, or even if hun^ up in the moist 
air of the orchid house, with their roots unattached 
to anything, yet we have always found them to flou- 
rish and flower best in baskets. The material we fill 
the baskets with is sphagnum, or white bog moss. 
First, put a thin layer over the bottom of the basket, 
then carefully bend the long roots round within the 
basket ; add moss from time to time, working it in 
amongst the roots. Do this lightly and carefully, so 
as not to break tbem. Not more of the stem itself 
should be buried in the moss than two or three 
inches. As the leaves are rather weighty, the stems 
of some of them will require sticks to support them. 
Some species, Aerides odarcUa and crispuMt for in- 
stance, run up a considerable height without brauch- 
ing, sending out roots all the way up the stems. In 
order to cause them to break, or, in other words, to 
produce more shoots, the main stem may be bent 
down, and, in a short time, will then produce them, 
and so become in time a bushy plant. Each shoot 
in two or three years will flower nearly as well as the 
centre one. It requires, however, a considerable 
time to obtain from a small plant a good specimen. 
Perhaps there are no plants that exercise the patience 
of the cultivator so much as orchids. A plant of 
Phaloenopsis amabile will be at least seven years be- 
fore it can be increased. Thus, if the amateur has 
been fortunate enough to obtain a small branch of 
that rare aud beautiful plant, tlie Sacoolabium gutta- 
tunij and ties it to a log, hangs it up over the cistei-n, 
syringes it daily through spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, dipping it occasionally in the water ; tlien, 
if it does well, it will produce a root or two, and, 
perhaps, two or three leaves the first year. Hav- 
ing made these roots, it may, about the middle of 
March, be safely put into the smallest sized basket 
in sphagnum. In this it thrives for another year, 
and is now a plant with several roots and half-a- 
dozen healthy leaves. The third year it will be ad 
visable to enlarge its quarters by removing it into a 
larger basket — one about 10 inches squai'e. It grows 
well this third year, sending forth more seekers for 
food, and obtains, perhaps, two pairs of leaves more. 
The fourth year it progresses again. *' And will it 



not flower this year ?** we think we hear our readers 
exclaim. The reply is, It probably may; but if it 
does it is more than we expect. The fifth year it is 
pretty certain to do so. Now, flowering plants of 
the division we are writing about are very expensive. 
When it is considered what a length of time they 
take to bring them to that state, it need not be won- 
dered at that they are so high priced. A good flow- 
ering plant of Saecolabiutn guttcLtum, a plant men- 
tioned above, is worth, or ratiber it wiU cost, seven or 
eight poimds; and even that is not a remunerating 
price when the time (six or seven years) it takes to 
grow it to that state is taken into account. Some 
orchids take even longer. The first plant that flow- 
ered of the truly magnificent Vanda Batemanniana 
was at least twelve years old. However, not to dis- 
courage the new beginner too much, nor tax his pa- 
tience too severely, let us add that there are plenty 
of species which flower much sooner, if well managed 
in respect to hard growing and thoroughly resting, — 
two points of culture to be strictly attended to with 
all orchids. The splendid PhatMS WaUichiaTms we 
have flowered finely at two years old, and se- 
veral Dendrobia at the same age. There are 
some species of Dendrobies that do better in bas- 
kets than in pots. The finest plant ever seen of 
that fine species, Dendrobium macrophyUumy was 
grown by Mr. Basset, gardener to R. S. Holford, Esq., 
of Weston Birt, near Tetbury. This fine plant was 
grown in a basket suspended from the roof: it had 
six strong shoots, or pseudo-bulbs, from three to five 
feet long. Each shoot was nearly as thick as a man's 
finger, and produced numerous nowers on each. That 
rare species, Dendrobium Devonianwny the flower of 
which has been said, on account of its extreme 
beauty and delicacy, to be " not a flower of earth, 
but of heaven," thrives best in a small basket. A 
good specimen of this beautiful species may be seen 
in the collection of A^ Kenriek, Esq., at West Brom- 
wich, also in the fine collection of S. Rucker, Esq., 
at Wandsworth. D.fimbriatmii^ also, is a basket plant. 
Good specimens, so grown, may be seen at Messrs. 
Rollinson's, of Tooting, and at Messrs. Henderson s, 
of Pine-apple-place Nursery, Edgeware-road. These 
instances of successful cultivation are given for the 
purpose of showing the best way of cultivating the 
species in question, and also to stimulate the young 
beginner to strive so to grow his plants as to come 
up to the mark of excellence. *' What man has done, 
man may do again," was a motto over the door of 
the village school where the knowledge of A and B, 
aud aU the rest, was first beaten into the head of 
the writer of these lines. It may be said, however, 
in addition, that what man has done hitherto may 
be better done by those that come after ; therefore, 
instead of being content to produce such fine plants 
as the instances mentioned above, we trust our 
readers will strive by patience, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance, to surpass them. Every exhibitum-grower 
of plants of every kind should make it a point to be 
attained as soon as possible (next year for instance), 
to visit at least once the great metropolitan exliibi- 
tions. There they may see how the present genera- 
tion of cultivators surpass the preceding, not only in 
orchideaB, but in every kind of plant grown in pots. 
Those who have never seen any of these exhibitions 
would, we opine, be ratlier astonished, as well as 
highly gratified, with the sight ; they might there 
see the difterent modes of growing orchids, we are 
endeavouring to describe, carried out to gieat peifec- 
tion. They would see concentrated, as it were, in 
one focus the gi*eatest amount of gardening skill, and 
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would go borne determined, as far as eircumstanoes 
would aUow, to imitate such bright examples. They 
would tlieu aim more at having a few well-grown 
handsome plants rather than a house, or bou»es, full 
of drawn up, long-legged thin ones, tliat at this age 
are not at all creditable to any cottager or amateur, 
and much less to a gardener. All tliis, perhaps 
rather long story, is intended to stimulate the young 
grower of orchids to strive with all his power and 
means to produce well-grown and iinely-ilowered 
plants, which he cannot do without strict attention 
to the instructions given from week to week in these 
pages, adapting them to circimoistances as much as 
possible. Next week we shall describe the third 
mode of cultivating these fascinating plants, namely, 
on blocks of wood. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

This month, so far, has been a favourable one for 
our favourites, the number of fine clear days having 
been above the average. In consequence, the florist 
has been enabled to give abundance of air : health- 
invigorating simshine has also prevailed more than 
usual, so that the glasses have been removed from 
the frames, and damp, and mouldiness, and all the 
ills that plants in frames are heirs to, have been con- 
siderably diminished: hence tlie average number 
of deaths among plants, like the mortality of the 
human race, has been considerably reduced. Frost, 
however, has appeared again On the night of No- 
vember 16th, in the neighbourhood of London, there 
were si.\ degrees of frost. Protection irom this degree 
of cold is necessary. We advise our readers to be 
wide awake now to the least appearance of frost, and 
to shelter accordingly. Keep a good look out also for 
insects. On Carnations, Verbenas, Pansies, Chry- 
santhemums, and others, the greenfly (aphis) will be 
making its appeai*ance. To desUoy it, Irequent mo- 
derate smoking with tobacco is necessary. Water 
also will be required in dry weather, but it must be 
given in very moderate quantities, and on mornings 
when the sim is likely to shine, in order to dry the 
surface again before tlie evening. 

Dahlias. — The roots of this fine autumnal flower 
should now be stored in some dry place where the 
frost cannot reach them. Late struck cuttings are 
best kept in their pots. Under a greenhouse stage 
is a good place for them. The tops should be cut 
oif, and the pots laid on one side to prevent any 
water falling upon them to wet the earth in the pots. 
This is tlie 'best way to preserve dahUas; we hardly 
ever knew it fail. Our friend, Mr. Beaton, has given 
lately a very good list of the best kinds, that have 
proved their good qualities by being placed in the 
winning ranks at the diflerent exhibitions. We are 
inclined to add to his list a few kinds of the fancy 
class, which we noticed as being excellent, both in 
form and colour. We noted tliem at Mr. Handy- 
side's nursery, at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh. 
This gentleman keeps an excellent collection of all 
kinds ; and when we saw them they were in excel- 
lent condition, as well-grown and well-flowered, nay, 
bettor than any we saw during our journey. The 
fancy sorts, we allude to, were named — Hatisbon, 
Dr. Homer, Miss Blackmore, Comte de Flandre, 
Stern von Missouri, Triomphe de Magdeburgh, Post 
Secretaire, Privateer, Miss Stephens, Paragon, Belted 
knight. Belle bouquet, Myrobalon de neuf. These 
are all very double, well up in the centre, petals of 
good shape, and considerable depth. Colour distinct, 
and mostly well defined. The above few kinds we 



selected out of at least a hundred varieties, all very 
distinct from each other in colour, and their other 
qualities equal, or nearly so. The most slaiking 
amongst the selected lot was the variety named Miss 
Blackmore. T. Applebt. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Carrots. — ^Those already stored should be well 
looked over. If put in any damp close situation, 
they will more particularly require early attention, 
as all bruised spots, broken ends, and any of the 
crowns that may have been closely eut, are liable 
in such situations to sufier from the accumulation 
of mildew, which, if not cheeked in time, by rubbing 
and removing the affected parts, will soon extend to 
gangrene and decomposition, whereby the winter's 
store may be destroyed to a sehous extent Dry 
chiurred earth, or charred dust of any kind, is a good 
pnfservative shaken amongst the earrots, when they 
are removed and packed, and the addition of a very 
small portion of slaked lime mixed with the dry dust 
will be found still more efi'ectual as a preventive of 
mildew. 

CIardoons should be bandaged and earthed up in 
sui cession, taking care to perform this operation 
wlwn the plants are dry. 

HoKSE-aADisH. — As the leaves are now decayed, 
horse-radish may be trenched out, and the best roots 
sto^d, by laying them in thickly together in some 
spare comer. Re-plant the strongest crowns of the 
rei'ise, provided their roots are entirely left to them, 
as the trenching proceeds. Trenches two feet wide 
and two spits deep, with the crumbs thrown up, will 
be round a good depth for trenching out the crop and 
re-iilanting. Break up the subsoil with a good strong 
fork or spade, and lay the plants in a slanting posi- 
tion against the base of each trench, taking care at 
the same time to apply a good portion of manure or 
compost of some kind. A quantity of cinder-ashes 
are very suitable for keeping a stiff soil open, so that 
the young shoots may meet with no obstructions in 
their growth — a veiy essential point in its cultiva- 
tion. To produce horse-radish tender, and of a deli- 
cate white colour, requires a good and well-drained 
soil, as well as a liberal supply of manure. 

Drainino and Trenching should at this time of 
the year be well attended to. Where the subsoil 
is of a poor and hungry nature, do not cast too much 
of it to the surface at first, but begin by intermixing 
a moderate portion with the surface soil, well break- 
ing it up at the bottom of each trench, and allowing 
it to remain loose and open for some time, so that it 
may improve and become in better condition for in- 
termixing in larger quantities the next time the 
ground is trenched. 

Turnips. — Those who have not already provided 
themlFKilvcs with a few good bulbs of the 8vede tur- 
fiipi would do well to procure some at once, and plant 
them in some comer for producing greens in the 
early spring. The greens of the common turnip are 
also esteemed by many, and a lew bulbs of these 
also for the same purpose should now be procured. 
Good turnips from the best varieties should also now 
be selected and planted for seed. 

Celery and Endive. — We have already said much 
about taking up brocolis, borecoles, Ac., hut it is 
probable that many mav yet hare a dozen or two 
sticks of full-grown and very fine celery standing 
just in the middle of some favourite quarter, which is 
now wanted for planting potatoes, oeans, or peas ; 
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and if so, why not take it up at onco and lay it in 
close together in some warm comer, where it may he 
kept in any quantity, if laid in deeply ? Endive^ too, 
may he protected in the same way, with very little 
trouhle, should severe weather set in. A good 
gardener should he always watching and proyiding 
for future wants and events. 

J. Barnes and W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION. 



ALLOTMENT GARDENING.— December. 

Although during this dull month notliing immedi- 
ate may press on the allotment holder, yet much of 
a prospective character lies ahead, and oven the spare 
hour during winter's repose may he properly em- 
ployed, provided the ice-king's reign is set aside for 
awhile. Mere labourers cannot be supposed to have 
leisure ovcrbours during winter, and it is clear that if 
such arc to carry out improvements during tlie short 
days that they must at times absent themselves from 
their employment. A couple or tliree days at inter- 
vals, in lair weather, would in general suffice in ordi- 
nary aUotmeuts as to making improvements affecting 
the staple or condition of the soil, and we think and 
hope there are few employers who would Uirow them- 
selves in the way of an industrious cottager's pro- 
gress ; the majority would be happy to see an ardent 
desire for improvement in such men; for we may 
I'est assured, that in proportion as a cottager becomes 
more industrious ana more earnest to better his con- 
dition, so will he prove of more value as a servant. 

As foremost, we advise the cottier to look well to 
his potatoes ; those who have pitted them — ^a plan the 
cottager should never piursue if he can help it — ^must 
endeavour to get them out as soon as possible. In 
Cheshire, at least one half of those pitted are rotten, 
whilst others uncovered in sheds and outhouses have 
suffered little or nothing. The seed potatoes for 
spring planting should be immediately pricked out 
with great care, and spread by themselves in a dry 
and cool place, aadmade safe from frost. Mr. Erring- 
ton's practice is to smother them over with fresh lime 
and dry charcoal dust, which, he thinks, has a ten- 
dency to purify the skin from anything connected 
with the disease. 

Drainaoe. — It is scarcely possible to overrate the 
importance of drainage; it concerns the allotment 
holder even more than the general fiarmer; inasmuch 
as expending, as he should do, a greater amount of la- 
bouron his soil, he ought to look K>r a much increased 
produce. If stagnant waters are permitted to choak 
and corrupt the soil, one half his labour and three 
parts of the manures will he wasted. !Klanures, it is 
well known, will not act in water-bound soils. Un- 
less the hidden waters are removed the air cannot 
enter, and without air entering the soil the manures 
cannot decompose or rot, and without rotting they 
give out little nutritious matter to the plants : the 
very stunted oaks, and other trees, even the apple in 
the hedgerows, or sides of allotments, bear ample 
witness of the ill effects of stagnation by their 
hidebound and moss grown character, and bv their 
stag-headed appearance. If, then, hardwoodea trees, 
which possess vital powers of a more enduring 
character than our root crops, thus suffer, what can 
be expected from such succulent and tender plants 
as the mangold, turnips, and potatoes, with which 
everyday that is lost detracts from their ultimate 
weight, the time allotted to thran from the seeding to 



the harvesting being of so veiy limited a character. 
Observe well, too, the difference in the working or 
pulverising of the soil in soils thoroughly drained, 
and those of a stagnant character ; neither rake, nor 
harrow, nor roller, can effectually crush the *' livered" 
clods on wet and adhesive soils; thev are always 
tough, being as it were only kneaded by the action 
of implements. Indeed, if it were not for the useful 
action of our severe frosts, many such soils must go 
out of culture altogether, as far as concerns the 
plough or the spade. It is well known also that the 
produce from such soils when obtained is not nearly 
so nutritious to cither man or beast as that from 
mellow upland, or well-drained soils. Who would 
prefer to buy a stock of potatoes from a wet field, if 
he could buy at the same price from a dry upland 
one? We may hero point to another well-loiown 
fact, as bearing on this subject ; a too liberal use of 
rank grasses from water meadows is almost sure to 
produce lice in cattle. Let us, therefore, persuade 
allotment cultivators to take a serious view of this 
matter, and a little extra coiu*age for a day or two 
will enable them to make solid improvements in this 
way, which will never be regretted, but prove a 
source of great consolation in spring and summer, 
when tlie cottager notices with what ease and satis- 
faction he performs cultural matters, and observes, 
as he must and will, such an improved size and ap- 
pearance in his crops of every kind. In making his 
drains it will be necessary, in some cases, for the 
allotment holder to endeavour to act in concert with 
those who hold adjoining compartments. This, we 
own, is slightly difficult: nevertheless, we should 
hope that the landlord of the plot would, on a pro- 
per appeal, and a well concerted plan, enforce the 
caiTying out such a design for the good of all par- 
ties ; and take care that each bears his proper share 
in the burden. As such men are not overourdened 
with capital, a generous landlord should at once pur- 
chase the tiles necessary at a per centage charge ; 
many thousands of acres lie undrained merely 
through dread of the first outlay. In many districts, 
however, stone and other inexpensive materials exist 
in abundance, and these will merely reqxure carting 
to the spot. We would here advise plenty of depth 
to the drain. Much depends on subsoils, but we 
would have none less than thirty inches in depth : 
very few persons complain of having made their 
di'ains too narrow or too deep. 

Trenching and Htdoing. — ^We have before ad- 
verted to the immense importance of deep trenehing 
in the winter season, and of ridging spare ground, 
whether trenched or dug ; indeed, thorough drainage 
and deep digging or ploughing are the principal 
foundation on which any real improvements can be 
based. Deep digging not only allows the plants to 
make both more roots and to extend them further — 
thus keeping up a permanent growth during dry 
and hot weather, whilst crops in shallow soils are 
flagging and stationanr — but it is an economiser of 
manure. We would, by the aid of trenching, under- 
take, during a whole summer, to produce as great a 
weight of some crops, on certain soils, without ma- 
nure as with it, accompanied by shallow digging or 
ploughing. Ridging, too, in the face of a long win- 
ter ! who has not been struck with the difference in 
the amount of laboiu* requisite to prepare for spring 
crops on soils " breaking down " fi'om ridges, and 
those just turned up after laying stagnant since Oc- 
tober? Even the most stubborn clays submit to the 
action of continued frost, provided a great extent of 
surface is exposed. 
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Hay-oba8s. — ^Tbose who possess a cow and some 
land for hay, as well as root crops, should forthwith 
l)ut forth their energies to obtain a full crop of this 
valuable article. We need scarcely observe, that if 
hay-grass is eaten down constantly until Marcli, that 
a full crop must not be looked for. The cottier with 
one cow, however, and perhaps a rearing calf, should 
be above such a silly and pennywise proceeding. 
Sui'ely, with his root crops, the consumption of tlieir 
tops, and other gardening offal, witli a little bran, 
Indian corn meal, inferior and clieap oats, &c., toge- 
ther with a little hay, ho can manage to sliut up his 
hay-grass by the end of November. Better even buy 
a little straw tlian injure the next year's crop of hay. 
The plot of hay graiss should have a trifling amount 
of manure at proi)er intervals ; and l)ere we say, use 
at this time of the year the coarser portions ol' the 
manure heap for tlie hay ground, rcborving the more 
rotten for the root crops, &c., in March. When 
littery manure is thoroughly well shaken over hay- 
grass in the early part of November, it is astonish- 
ing what a bulk of lierbHge is produced betimes, and 
it nourishes a strong ** heat" beneath it ; indeed, in- 
dependently of the fertilising properties, the severity 
of the weather is warded off, cold winds pass over the 
surface without carrying away the heat, and the 
wliole field, by such ti'eatment, is nursed like a bed 
of radishes in a garden. 

EooNOMY OP Cattle or Pig Food. — ^At this period 
those who took our allotment advice, about planting 
the thousand-headed cabbage, green kale, &c., will be 
rewarded by the prospect of a countinuous supply of 
green food through the winter : such matters, as be- 
lore obser\'ed, have a beai'iug on the hay-stack eco- 
nomy of this year, and the prospectivo one also. 
We have a plot of ffreen kale at this time, in drUls 
two feet apart by fifteen inches between the plants, 
which is a complete picture. The whole average a 
yard in height, and it is as dense as a thick forest. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more productive, 
and having cut off and used up the tnere points a 
month ago, they are covered with innumerable sprouts 
about four inches long. The sprouts will continue 
gi'owing all the winter, at intervals, and will them- 
selves produce sprouts when cut. Therefore the true 
policy with this plant is to sow early, plant early on 
rich soil, and to top early in order to mrce out every 
sprout before winter. We merely remove the termi- 
nal point with three or four leaves adliering to it ; 
and thus cut, and under high culture, it fui*nishes a 
dish superior, as we think, to either sea-kale or aspa- 
ragus. W^ell, then, here we have these greens in 
abundance, perhaps a few drumhead cabbage, savoys, 
or Brussel's sprouts ; and plenty of carrots, parsnips, 
mangold, and a few good potatoes, in store. With 
such, and a good fat hog in the sty, and ordinary 
labom*, a cottager may be one of the happiest of men, 
provided he can acquire contentment in his station ; 
may we not add even thankfulness for so many bless- 
ings, as compared with the tens of thousands in an 
uncivilised state. All this, however, requires foi*ecast 
— a species of forecast which, as Solomon says, may 
be learned from the ant or the bee. Those, therefore, 
who have not yet learned to manage matters thus, 
should lay their plans for a succeeding summer, 
whilst the season is young. 

Pigs. — A cottager may now feed a hog at little 
more than half the expense which we have known 
to be the case. The various grains and meals are 
astonishingly cheap, and with such an allotment hold- 
ing as we were just describing, with such a stock of 
gi'een meat and roots, he may even keep a breeding 



sow, if necessary, and make some cash by the sale 
of young pigs ; or he may, immediately on killing 
his fat liog, place a couple of good store pigs in their 

S'iWDO to run through the summer, one to be killed in 
ovember, the other at the back of Christmas. As 
the cottager may sell his hog, it is not amiss for him 
to know the relation which live meat bears to dead. 
W^o think it will be found that about a score of live 
weight will amount to about a stone of dead weight, 
fourteen pounds to the stone. Smaller pigs are 
known to be liable to a greater loss by weight By 
these means, {K*rsons inexperienced among swine 
may sell with certainty ; for we have known cottagers 
sadly cheated in tliis rcHpc^ct by craity butchers or 
pig buyoi*s. We had intended to have given here an 
outline of the two or three distinct modes of curing 
bacon ; we are warned, however, that we have reached 
our allotted limits. 



THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S CALENDAR. 

December. 

By Martin Doyle, Author of " Ilinti to Small 

Fannerty' dc. 

Fowls. — liens of late have, in frequent instances, 
withheld the desired supplies of eggs. Some Dork- 
ings in our yard have not laid an e^g for the last 
three months, though they have long since recovered 
from the effects of moulting. Our old woman says 
they are too fat and lazy ; another person hints that 
they want excitement, and ought to be soundly 
whipped round the yard every day; another sug- 
gests that they may have laid eggs in some out-of- 
the-way place, as if ever bens lay without proclaim- 
ing the event loudly. The contiibutor of tliia brief 
calendar has at least to complain of some disap- 
pointment which those young Dorkings have occa- 
sioned to him, at whose recommendation the editor 
employed an artist to take the picture of one of them 
along with that of her husband, and thus display 
her beauties to an admiring world. Whether tlie 
cock, who is certainly handsome, shall continue a 
member of our little establishment will depend on his 
own conduct. Ue has become tyrannical and petu- 
lant towards his wives, and so very cold to one of 
them in particular, that he at least deserves to be 
whipped. The prison discipline of fetters has been 
tried on him once or twice, but without lasting 
effect, for on their removal he has crowed at the 
poultry woman in a tone of defiance, which sounded 
very like to '' do your best ; no one shall hen-peck 
me." Though for general purposes the Dorkings 
are the best breed, and so plentiful as to be within the 
reach even of the cottager, yet the Dutch every-day 
layers, where a large number of eggs is a principal 
object, are to be much recommended. Mr. Richard- 
son, who is an excellent authority on poultry, de- 
scribes them as of two yarieties, distinguished chiefly 
by the colour. " When the colour of the body is a 
golden yellow, streaked or spangled with blaclosh or 
deep brown markings (an appearance caused by the 
dark colour of tlie ends of tlie feathers), the bird is 
styled the * golden spangled ;' and when the ground 
colour is wlute (the otlier circumstances of shading 
remaining tlie same), the bird is styled tlie * silver 
spangled.' " They are a hardy and a pretty breed, and, 
having no strong desire to hatch, will lay eggs con- 
tinually, if properly housed and fed. The Spanish and 
Poland breeds are also good layers, and of very large 
and well-flavoured eggs too, though the former rarely 
lays except on the altei-nate days. Both the Spanish 
and the best known yariety of Uie Poland are black, 
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or nearly bo, iii their plumage. The Ibnner, how- 
ever, which is supposed by some writers to be a 
variety of the latter, has a shade of dark greea 
through it, and a white check, wliich distiagtiishee it 
iu particular. Tlio legs are lead coloured. The 
corub and wattles of the cock are very large. 



Both the cock and hen of the Poland kind hare a 
sliining black plurai^, and white bids on the head. 
To those who can afford to pay the high price usually 
asked for these fine birds, they are to be specially 
recommended for the size and quality of the eggs, 
tlieir regular disposition to lay, and their grand at) 
poarsDce. But we repeat our preference of the Dork- 
ings for the general purposes of producing many 
eggs in the year, sitting steadily, and suptuying a 
pro&table ana well-flaToured bira for the spit. The 
great size and high quality of the ecgs of the former 
iBjge bi-eeds render them so profitable that, whether 
they be sold for the table or lor hatehing, Uiey fetx'.h 
eucli a price as soon repays their origin^ cost; and 
we thiiiK that even the cottager cannot better invest 
any spare capital he may possess tlion in the pur- 
chase of a stock of those breeds &a long as they are 
scarce, and, therefore, worth a high price. Large 
fowls, it is true, will consume more food than small 
oues, but the difference is not very important. Gai'- 
den refuse, boiled turnips, and small potatoes, beet 



leaves, lettuces, chapped leeks and cabbage leaves, 
assist in the keep of all poultry, and com has never 
been cheaper than now. Damaged rice may some- 
times be bought on very oheaji terms, and tliis, when 
boiled, iiicreoses, like barley, so considerably in bulk, 
that a much smaller quantity suffices when boiled 
than if it were given raw. Barley swells to so great 
a bulk by boiling, that half the quantity, it is said. 



tober and Februair, warmtli and feeding a 
alone sufficient. There should be some pullets of 
the early spring preceding among tlie hens, for tliese 
pullets, if tliey had been well kept, will lay while the 
hens are casting their feathers, and suffering from 
derangement of the secretions. T)ie hens, too, should 
be of diSbrent ages, in which case the younger ones 
will begin to lay early in the winter. Uy good 
management in this way a continued supply of eggs, 
excepting in very severe weather, may be constantly 
obtained. The laying hens should be always woU 
fed with stimulating, nutritive, and, during winter, 
warm food. In the ordinary feeding of fowls with 
com, it is desirable to scatter the grains amongst 
loose grave! or gross, to afford tliem occupation and 
exercise in scraping and seai'chii^ for the grains. 

In the last month's calendar it was mentioned 
that the fecundity of the poor man's hen is chiefly 
Bttributahle to the warmth she enjoys on a rafter of 
his cottage; but nearly the same advantage may be 
atUuned by the cottager for his fowls, without the 
uncleanliness of having them inmates of his habita- 
tiou, by erecting a roosting shed against the chimney 
gable, if no other house aojoine it. The fowls roost- 
ing with their backs to Uie worm wall will be as 
comfortable iu their sensatioas as if they were in the 
interior of the cottage. 

Every one who has laying fowls wiD be now col- 
lecting egge for the Christmas phmi-puddings. Tho 
eggs to he kept sbould be greawd, in order to closo 
their pores, witli butter, lard, suet, or any oily sub- 
stance, ou the days on which tliey are laid, and then 
placed, on the lai'ge end, in bran or saw-dust. The 
reason for putting the egg on the larger end is, that 
the yolk keeps itself in this position of tlio egg from 
touching eiuier of tlio sides, by which contact it 
would become sooner taintod. 

The operation of making capons, and tlie process 
of fattemng them, and all fowls for the table, should 
now proceed steadily. The large breeds ore the best 
for tlie purpose. Large capons appear ou the table 
as full-sized as turkey poults The autumnal broods 
of chickens will now be forward for the table. By 
three weeks' feeding in the coop, or confined in a 
room, with boiled rice, barley, or Indian meal aad 
milk, or curds, and a small portion of potatoes, they 
will become fat enough without cramming with pel- 
lets of meal paste. The troughs should be kept very 
clean and free from a sour smell. 

ToBKBYS. — The black Noifolk breed is considered 
tho best : it is more hardy than the white, and laiger 
and preferable also to the copper-coloured ; it fattens 
more readily than either of these kinds. If the run 
of a poultly-yard and field, with corn two or tliree 
times a day, be not considered aufficient feeding for 
tliem, they may be crammed witli pellets of meal. 
Mr. Hichardson says that 20lbs. is a fair weight for 
any fat yearling turkey, and 301ba. for one of any 
age, and that mw, except the Norfolk, ever e.tcccd 
40lbs. The latter sort has been known to attain the 
enormous weight of OSlbs. ; it was, no doubt, an old 
cock bird. The observations respecting them in the 
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last month's calendar are applicable to the present 
one. 

Bucks and Geese. — For the present treatment of 
these, sec last month's observations also. 



THK BKE-KEEPER'S CALENDAR.— DKr. 
By J. H. Payne ^ Esq., Author of " The Bee-Keejfers 

Guide" (f-c. 

The good old reformer (TiUthcr) when awkcd which 
wss the first and greatest of all the Ciiristian graces, re- 
plied, " Hnmility !" and upon being again asked which 
was the next, replied, "Humility !" the question hav- 
ing again been put to him as to which in his opinion 
would bo the third, replied again, ** Humility!" Now, 
somewhat in a similar manner to which this good 
man replied to these most important questions woidd 
1 reply to a request of a very different nature so often 
put to me, as to what is the chief thing to be ob- 
served in constructing a bee-hive either of straw or 
wood, and in the establishment of an apiary gene- 
rally; and say, Simplicity — simplicity — simplicity! I 
have very recently been favoured with descriptions 
and drawings of some newly-invented hives; they 
are very clever, ingenious things, and in the hand of 
their inventors I doubt not may be made to answer 
exceedingly well ; but I would venture to say that in 
the hands of other persons they would prove a failure 
in nine cases out ot ten. There is too much compli- 
cation and machinery about them, which, in bee 
management, is always attended with much trouble 
and inconvenience. 

I am happy to inform mv apiarian friends that 
Mr. Taylor has made a furtlier improvement in his 
" amateur's bee-hive ;" that is, he has simplified it 
It will be called " The Improved Amateurs nee-hire^ 
It is more simple, more useful, and easier to work ; 
uniting, at the same time, economv and better ap- 
pearance than his " amateur s bee-hive " figui-ed at 
page 306 of vol. i. of The Cottaok Gaudener. There 
are also glasses adapted to it, for those who prefer 
their use. Perhaps at some future time I may give 
a drawing and description of it. 

I have just learned from an apiarian friend, who 
is living in a rural district, that that little destroyer, 
tlie blue titmouse {Parus major ^ of liinmpus), which 
1 mentioned in my last calendar, is beginning to 
resort to the hives, and to commence its work of 
slaughter, pjvery possible means shoidd now be 
used to thin their numbers, both by shooting and 
trapping, or in any other way that may be found 
most efl'ectual, for the life of a bee is doubly valuable 
at this season of the year. 

Let the floor boards of each hive be again cleaned 
in the same manner as directed for last mouth, and 
let the hives be well examined, that they are free 
from mouldinoss and dampness ; that the coverings 
be all sound, and that no rain be admitted tlirough 
them. Select for this examination a fine clear day, 
but without frost. On no account let the hives be 
removed during a frost. 

The population of the hives will now be found to 
be very much reduced, but alarm for their safety, on 
that account, need not to be entertained. It has 
been frequently said to me, " What becomes of the 
bees managed on the depriving system, if they arc 
never suffered to swarm nor are destroyed?" To 
which my reply has been, that it is well known to 
those who are convei*sant with the care of bees, that 
their numbers decrease greatly in autumn, not only 
by the destruction of the drones, but also by the un- 
avoidable deaths of many of the workers, owing to 



the thousand accidents they meet with in the fields, 
and owing to age. A much less space, therefore, is 
required lor them in the winter than was necessary 
in the summer months. Mr. Purchas, who was a 
very careful observer, says, in his treatise on bees, 
published in 1057, *' It is manifest that the honey- 
bees are but yearly creatures ; they live but a year 
and a rpiarter at most ; for those bees that are seen 
in May, lusty» full, brown, smooth, and well-winged, 
will, by the end of July following, begin to wither, 
become less, look gray, and have their winffs tattered 
and torn, and be all dead before Uie end of August" 



MY FARM-YARD. 

Gix)OMY, dreary November is passing away, and 
December is approaching nearer and nearer, and 
with it all the numerous preparations for Christ- 
mas — that time of bustling and rejoicing, as well as 
of thankfulness and liberality. And, as I know 
most of my readers will be bnsy too, I tliink I cannot 
employ my pen better than in telling the "gude 
wile " how to proceed when her husband has brought 
in the ])ig, "killed and scalded," that they have 
fatted with so much care. Well, in the first place, 
you must remember that every part of the pig is 
'*■ good for man." Directly it is killed, take the mside 
to the pump; clean it thoroughly; then cut it into 
bits, and fry it with onions, parsley, and any other 
herbs you may have. This, with potatoes, will 
make a capital dish for a large family. The blood 
of tlie pig should be put, whilst warm, to the roots 
of some favourite fruit-tree. Some people make 
"black puddings" of it, but 1 prefer using it as 
manure. For the second day's dinner, you can have 
the lights ; they make an excellent dish baked, with 
a common cnist over them, and well seasoned with 
herbs. Tlien there is the liver, which, unless you 
are a largo party, will last two days : this you will 
fry plainly. With this arrangement, you have a 
good wholesome dinner for three or four days, 
according to the size of your party. When your pig 
is cut up sprinkle it well with bhH, and let it hang a 
day; then place it in yoiur salting-tub, and rub it 
well with salt, which you must do every day for at 
least three weeks ; the harder you rub it the better 
it will be. Do not lot the pork soak in the brine, 
but jiour whatever liquid there may be in the tub 
away every third day ; at the end of three weeks, 
or, if the meat is tliick, a mouth, wipe the salt 
off, and, if you burn wood, hang it up your chimney 
to dry. u you cannot manage that, you must be 
conttmt with laying it along the ceiling of your cot- 
tage. If you follow these directions, 1 can promise 
you as nice a piocp of salt pork for your Christmas 
dinner as you would wish to have; and, when your 
neighbours wish you a "merry Christmas," you need 
not turn away with a heavy heart as you think of 
the empty cupboard and bare table; for, although 
you may not sit down to a dinner of" roast beef and 
plum-pudding." yet, let mo tell you, those who " fare 
sumptuously every day" woiUd not despise a dinner 
of home-cared bacon, home-made bread, and home- 
grown potatoes. How much more, then, will the man 
who has worked hard all day bo pleased, when, on 
reaching home, he sees the clean cloth laid, and on 
it steaming the produce of his own industry ! Add 
to this, a smiling wife, and children, to welcome him 
home, and the picture will be complett^. I wish such 
a sight were more common ; and it would be, if more 
gardens were cidtivated, more pigs kept; for then 
the wife and children would have constant occupa- 
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lion, and there would be no time to sit brooding 
oyer misfortunes, which, even if real, are only mag- 
nified by idleness. 

The necessity of great cleanlinese in the stye can- 
not be too often impressed on you; and now cold 
winds have set in, give your ^igs as warm a bed as 
you can. If there are trees near you, collect all the 
leaves, and throw them into your stye: I am now 
collecting quantities, and scattering them over the 
farm-yard ; trodden on by the cattle, thoy will make 
excellent manure, and, where straw is dear, will be 
found of great servica K you have a wood near 
you, cut as much fern as possible, and keep it till it 
is dry ; it makes a veij good substitute for straw. 
In fact, collect every thing you can for the pig-sty ; 
tor, the more manure you have, the better crops you 
will grow next year ; and, consequently, you will be 
able to increase the number of your pigs. Above 
all, save the " liquid manure " from the sty. Some 
of the cottagers near me sink an earthenware brown 
pan (price Is 6d) just outside the sty; and by taking 
out a brick the " liquid manure " runs into it. You 
can either do this or make a small tank. The 
former plan is the cheapest, the latter the neatest 
and most lasting. 

Your poultry will not now be in such a thriving 
condition as the rest of your farm-yard: they are 
looking dull, and laying but few eggs, as this is the 
usual moulting season. Directly I observe mine 
looking very dull I give them four or five pepper- 
corns, and have found it a capital remedy for droop- 
ing wings. Should you happen to have a brood of 
young chickens at this season of the year, you will 
find great difficulty in rearing them ; they must be 
kept in a very warm place, and only let out when 
the Sim is shining bnghtly. Rice well boiled and 
well dried, I find the best food for very young 
chickens. I find di*y food answers better tnan that 
which is moistened, but they must always have a 
pan of clear water near them. But even if you 
manage them according to the most approved sys- 
tem, you wiU meet with much disappointment if you 
attempt to rear a brood so late in the year as Novem- 
ber. I have one now, which I am anxious to save, 
and therefore keep them in a green-house with plenty 
of fresh air admitted, but still they gi-ow very slowly, 
and I have lost several. But "nothing venture, 
nothing have;" and, perhaps, you may be more suc- 
cessful. 0. M. A. 



WATERCRESS IN GARDENS. 
Nothing is easier than to have a good succession 
of this wholesome plant throughout the year, which 
I have had all this, to the admiration of most of mv 
gardening friends, and this is the plan I pursued. 
About the early part of March I procured a handful or 
two of healthy plants, torn out of a neighbouring brook, 
and having prepared two small beds of good loamy 
soil imder an easterly wall, I cut the plants immedi- 
ately into lengths of about three or four inches, pre- 
fering those pieces which had the appearance of a 
little white root attached, and planted them at once 
with a small dibble, nearly up to the tops in rows, 
about eight inches apart, and six inches between the 
plants, watering them well, and shaded them with 
mats supported on sticks just above the 2:rfants for a 
few days. Every plant struck root and soon began to 
grow. I kept the beds generally damp by api^ying 
the watering-pot nearly every day; by the next month 
they were so much grown that I could nip off the 
tops, and supply a good plate for every day in the 



week; afler the tops were first gathered the plants 
threw out side shoots in abundance and soon covered 
all the bed, and during the spring and summer pro- 
duced a substantia] crop that there was some difficulty 
in keeping them down by constant gathering. The 
only time when they were not so good in flavour or 
condition was when inclined to seed. I let them all 
show for seed and cut them off close to the ground, 
well weeding them, and surface stirred the gi'ound 
where I could ; they soon made fresh vigorous shoots, 
and have ever since supplied an abundance of as fine 
heads as any that comes into a market, and that 
without any farther attention than giving them a pot 
of water every day during the dry weather. I have 
this autumn cut one bed close down again, whilst 
the other is gathered from, and when the severe 
weather approaches I intend protecting them from 
frosts. I recommend our friends who have not grown 
them to try the experiment I am quite eertain they 
will be repaid for their trouble. 

J. W. GiDNEY. 

East DereJiam, Norfolk. 



MARTYNIA FRAGRANS. 

Seeing in the notices to correspondents, at page 56 
of your excellent work The Cottage Gardener, you 
speak of this Martynia as a weedy-looking plant, 
with very handsome, large, purplish flowers, well 
worth growing in a warm border, but that the seeds 
should be sown in February, in strong bottom heat, 
I beg to add a few more words concerning this plant, 
as every one may not know that this plant might be 
called a half hardy annual; at least, this is my con- 
clusion, if the following is sufficient evidence, and 
many things are found out by such accidents 1 am 
about to relate. In the garden belonging to the Rev. 
the Warden of Winchester College, a seli-sown plant 
of Martynia fragroM came up in a bed of Pelar- 
goniums, which had been planted about the middle 
of May ; and, about the middle of June, when I was 
weeding and surface-stirring the beds over, I saw a 
seedling of the above-named plant, which, of course, 
I left, giving it all the encouragement I could to do 
well with the Pelargoniums. The plant grew very 
luxuriantly, and commenced flowering early in July, 
and continued growing, branching out, and flowering 
up to very late in October. The soil it grew in was 
very light and rich. The bed in which the plant 
grew was near the principal walk through the flower- 
garden, therefore its odd-looking seed vessels, and its 
flowers too, for an out-door flower, looked so very re- 
markable that the plant caught the eye of nearly all 
visitors through the garden ; and it astonished many 
of those who had been in the habit of growing the 
plant, and even had it at the same time in either 
a vinery, green-house, pit, or plant-stove. It so 
happens this Martynia is pretty much of a favoturite 
in this neighbourhood, but tliis self-sown plant beat 
them all. It grew very large, flowered freely, and 
ripened abundance of seeds, whicli I intend to sow 
the first of May next in the open garden. Now I 
have the pen in my hand, I will name a few other 
plants that self-sow themselves about this garden, 
and flower the same season. Canna Indica sows 
itself and ripens its seeds in the summer months. 
Nicottana tahacnm^ Ageratum meadcanumf Impatiens 
hahandnaj and Maurandya Barclayatia come up, 
flower, and ripen their seeds in the summer months, 
and sow themselves about the open garden. 

Thos. Weaver, 
Gardener to the Warden of Winton GoUege. 
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MY PHYSIC GARDEN. | 

By a Physician. I 

No. 2. — ^IXTHODUCTION CONTINUED. 

And now having, like a garrulous old man, said so , 
mucli about myself, how shall I describe my pliysic 
garden? Shall I begin alphabetically? or shall I ■ 
commence with that bed of varied-coloured flowers, 
all in full bloom, beneath my study window ? No ! | 
both have their objections. I will first tell you of 
my plan, and then give you the reasons why I do 
not loUow either of the above, which, at first sight, 
may seem far simpler and easier. All things which 
are well done must be the results of order and 
method. In the arrangement of my flowers, beds | 
and borders, it is true, I insist upon the greatest 
nicety of rule ; but that is one of taste and feeling, 
and relates more to the scientific harmony and blend- 
ing of colours than to the properties of my plants. 

After due consideration, then, and much talk with 
my learned friend the Editor, I have determined that 
my plan shall be to follow the natural arrangement, 
as it is called, and to describe my plants as they are 
classed together in families or groups possessing some 
common or analogous likeness. By this means I 
shall avoid much repetition; it will enable me to 
generalise to a great extent, and, as a consequence, 
the reader will be better able to retain in his memory 
all that I am about to tell him. Besides which, we 
really do find that plants which approach each other 
by some general similarity of external form and in- 
ternal sti'ucture, possess, for the most part, analogous, 
and very often entirely similar properties. A know- 
ledge of this fact enables us to substitute one plant 
for another, and to use that which we have in the 
place of another which we do not possess. Thus all 
the malvacesB are emollient, the crucifereaB acrid and 
stimulating, the gentianaces bitter and tonic, the 
labiacesB aromatic, the apocynacesB acrid and irritant; 
and we may, without inconvenience, employ indiscri- 
minately, and wherever we may chance to be, any 
one member of the same natural family. Of course 
I speak generally, for there are many exceptions to 
this nde ; and although the anomalies between mem- 
bers of the same families are much fewer tlian the 
analogies, it is necessary to warn the reader that they 
do exist — Botany, like other sciences, being still im- 
perfect. 

It is true I might have adopted the same method 
with my beds and borders, and arranged their con- 
tents according to their analogies and their properties. 
But, then, for the most part, how cold and imvaried 
would have been their aspect ! I confess to some- 
thing more than pure utiUtarianism ; and, woe's me ! 
I have a taste. Now, in telling why I do not describe 
my physic gai*den according to my beds and the order 
of their contents, I will give the readers of The Cot- 
tage Gardener a few hints upon the theory and prac- 
tice of arranging flowers, whether in the garden itself, 
in the drawing-room, or in nosegays. No one, I 
think, will venture to deny that colours may be com- 
bined so as to be either agreeable or disagreeable to 
the eye. If this be true, as it undoubtedly is, then 
a wide path is opened for the discovery of the laws 
governing their harmonious association. There can 
be no doubt that such laws exist. If thev did not, 
one classification would be as pleasing as another, 
and no excellence would be found to exist in the 
colouring of the great masters. The real properties 
of colours, in consequence of their exti'emely subtle 
nature, are not so easily appreciated as those of sound ; 
but as a very close analogy exists between sound and 



colour, both as regards their respective eflfects either 
separate or in union, we may safely apply the princi- 
ples of thorough bass or harmony to the assemblage 
of hues and tints, whether in works of art or the 
scientific arrangement of the parterre. Taking the 
seven colours of the rainbow as equivalent to tlie 
seven notes of the natural musical scale, the order 
will stand thus : — 

Red. Orauge. Yellow. Green. Blue. Indigo. Violet 
C. D. E. F. G. A. B. 

The red here sounds the key colour of the prismatic 
series, and corresponds to C, the root note of the 
musical scale in the natural key, and botli would of 
course be again repeated as the octave or eighth 
degi-ee of the gamut. Red, then, must be just as 
prominent in well-conceived pictures as C in musical 
pieces composed in that koy; and the remaining 
sounds and colours have corresponding functions in 
the two sciences. I will advance a few arguments 
in support of the truth of this doctrine ; and then 
the gardener who has read what I say, and ever 
again makes up an unharmonious nosegay, I tell 
him plainly he is not worth his meat — or I am in my 
dotage. 

First, the definition of a sentient impression must 
be similar both as respects the nerves of hearing and 
seeing and the impulses of their appropriate stimuli, 
sound and light being respectively rhythmetical or 
undulatory in their nature. 

Secondly, the number of undulations producing 
the lowest tone in the scale are fewer in a given time 
than those of the next note above, wliich are in their 
turn fewer than the undulations of the remaining 
notes. Just as in colours, the undulations giving 
rise to red are fewer in a given space or time than 
those of orange, which are rt'latively fewer than those 
of yellow, and so of the rest. 

Thirdly, the primitive colours arc i-ed, yellow, and 
blue, all others being compounds of them, and they 
occupy the same positions in the primitive series 
that C, E, and G, hold as constituting the perfect 
chord in the musical scale. 

The points tlius cui-sorily proposed are bold and 
very genera] analogies : these are worthy of much 
closer investigation, but they are quite sufficient in 
this place to enable us to apply cei-tain principles, 
first, I believe, proposed by Mr. Macdonald, a London 
artist, residing in Berner-street, to the arrangement 
of flowers according to their colours, either in gar- 
dens or in bouquets. 

In music, when a chord is stniok, in order to be 
effective, all its notes must be equally full and well 
balanced. Now, breadth of colour corresponds to 
length of tone ; and the tei-ms '* depth," " strength." 
and " richness," seem to be generally applied to both, 
to express similar and analogous properties. All 
these points must be borne in mind in the arrange- 
ment of flowers. Thus the masses of red in coxcombs 
and sweetwilliams would be but inharmoniously 
balanced by the yellow disks of double daises, or by 
any small flower of that colour with thinly scattered 
blossoms ; or their depth and richness would be 
poorly matched by the pale and delicate tint of some 
primroses, even though its breadth or fidness be suf- 
ficient. Of course the general figure, size and charac- 
ter of every plant, but particularly its inflorescence, 
must be considered with i-eference to its association 
with others, where it is to supply any special colour 
to complete the harmony. 

And now, with regard to the choice of colour, so 
as to produce tlie most pleasing eflect when placed 
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in proximity to each other, I must at onoe refer to 
the laws of thorough hass or counterpoint, by which 
musicians ai-e enabled to supply haimoniesxto any 
melody with scientific precision. These I shall en- 
deavour to simplify and explain, so that even the 
cottage gardeners may employ them in mingling 
colours to the best advantage, but especially to the 
harmonious arrangement of his fiower-beds. Every 
one knows that, for the convenience of musicians, 
the notes of the scale are both numbered and lettered 
— the first seven letters of the alphabet and cardinal 
numbers being used. Thus, in the key of A, the 
scale is numbered and lettered as follows : — 

A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. «. 7. 

Now, it does not signify what note we may stai't 
from, for the constitution of eveiy key is the same, 
and only diflering in the pitch being high or low, as 
the case may be. The key of C, however, is chosen 
by musical men as a standard, and hence called the 
natiu'al key. As such I shall adopt it in the present 
notice. The order will then be as in the following 
table, to which I also add the equivalent colours : — 

C. D. E. F. G. A. B. C.(octeve*) 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 
Red. Grey. Yellow. Green. Blue. Indigo. Violet. Bed. 

Now, in harmonizing tunes composed in tliis key, 
four grand chords are employed — that is, four combi- 
nations are chosen out of these seven notes, and seve- 
rally used when they will apply as accompaniments 
to the notes of the subject or air. These chords, 
then, in letters, numbei-s', and colours, being known, 
the scientific or artistic gardener may modify them, 
invert them or change their position, and alter the 
arrangement of their fundamental constituents at his 
own pleasure. The chords ai*e as follows in their 
natural position : — 

I. — THE COMMON CHORD OF C I, RED. 



Natural position. 
5. G, blue 
3. E, yellow 
1. C, red 



First change. 
1. C,red 
5. G, blue 
3. F, yellow 



II. — ^THE COMMON CHORD ON F. 



Second change. 
3. E, yellow 
1. C, red 
5. G, blue 



Natural position. 
1. C, red 
6. A, indigo 
4. F, green 



First change. 
4. F, green 
1. C, red 
6. A, indigo 



III. — COMMON CHORD ON G, BLUE. 



Second change. 
6. A, indigo 
4. F, green 
1. C, red 



Natural position. 
2. D, orange 
7. B, violet 
5. G, blue 



Second change. 
7. B, violet 
5. G, blue 
2. D, orange 



First change. 
5. G, blue 
2. D, orange 
7. B, violet 

The foiurth table may in the same manner be con- 
structed on the key of F, green. 

Surely 1 need add no more upon a subject which I 
think every reader must now thoroughly undei*stand. 
Having said thus much by way of introduction, I 
will proceed to tell of my plants and their uses ; and 
first, of the Ranunculace^. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 8.) 

What a merciful provision is made for man's com- 
fort by the simple circumstance of the fall of the leaf! 
We have seen leaves withering on the ground year 
after year ; we are grieved at their disappearance from 
the beautiful woo<ls, and we cease to wander in search 
of scenery wlaile the trees are bare and desolate. 

• The first note, in effect, is repemted eight notes higher, and hence 
called the octave. 



Winter, to all but the ardent lover of nature in all 
her variations, is a di-eary, joyless season. But we, 
perhaps, disregard the mercy attending this wise and 
wonderftil anangement of the Most High. If the 
ti*ees in our cold latitudes never shed their leaves, if 
their beauty was never disfigured, how could the 
faint sickly sunbeams of winter pierce through their 
density, and diy up the heavy moisture that at this sea- 
son soaks the earth, and would so much injure animal 
and vegetable life, if left to exhale unhealthy vapours 
beneath pei-petual shade ? Wise men dive into those 
amazing and perfect laws of God, which we call science, 
whereby He directs and carries on the mechanical 
existence of all His hand has formed; and He gra- 
ciously permits the human eyfe to see some of His 
wonders, and great and beauteous are they all ! But 
why some trees in winter shed then* leaves, and son e 
do not, — why in some climates there is almost peii)e- 
tual verdure, and in others scarcely a tree or bush to 
decorate the scene, — needs a still brighter hght than 
that of science to reveal. " Out of the whirlwind " 
must we be taught like Job. 

There is still beauty in the land. Here and there 
I see the beautiful berries of the wild vine, like large 
red currants, wreathing the bare stems of the hedge, 
and decorating the path as much by its glowing fi*uit 
as by the graceful festoons of its summer foliage. 
The wild rose-tree, too, is this season covered with 
an unusual abundance of its bright scai'let seed pods, 
and, in the absence of summer flowera, we are de- 
lighted to see them gleaming in the few sunbeams 
that cheer us now. There is virtue even in these 
bright hemes, so well known by the name of hips. 
If the pulp is separated from the seeds and skin, and 
beat up into a conserve with sugar, it is a pleasant 
and beneficial remedy for coughs. The flowers ga- 
thered in the bud and dried are a very powerful 
astringent, more so even than the red roses usually 
dried for this purpose. 

Some cottage gardens still look gay with the pale, 
delicate China roses clustering round the window. 
A very few days ago I saw a beautiful crimson rose 
growing against a sheltered cottage wall ; and ane- 
mones, violets, and lilac pidmroses are still decking 
the borders in some places, as if to give us one last 
glimpse of summer beauty before the stem hand of 
winter shuts tliem in. The ivy is becoming now 
very valuable to us, both as a screen and an orna- 
ment. I never remember to have seen such a pro- 
fusion of this beautiful creeper as I have this year. 
The shrubbery, the very woods have been carpetted 
with it : it has forced its way among the tall coarse 
grass, thickened round the roots of trees, and quite 
clothed the ground in many places, giving much 
additional beauty to the copse, and also to the plea- 
siu*e ground. As a creeper, the ivy does not olos- 
som; but, when springing upwards, and climbing 
round the stems of trees, or against walls and houses, 
it is covered witli the most staiTy-like flowers, and 
is, at that season, a very beautiful object indeed. 
Does not this teach us a lesson ? While we grovel 
on the earth, minding " eartlily things," and " speak- 
ing of the earth," we can bear no fruit — we are " of 
the earth, earthy ; " but when our hopes and affec- 
tions spring upward, and are set on " those things 
that are above," then only do we bring forth fruit 
with perfection. Our beautful wild ivy, tlierefore, 
has instruction to give to the passer-by. Let it 
warn us to " arise from the dust, " and cling faith- 
fully to Him from whom alone our "fruit is found." 

Wasps hover in gi*eat niunbers around the flowers 
of the ivy, as if taking their last meal before they 
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disappear. The beautiful little gfreen berries that 
suoceed the flowers embellish tlie plant till very late 
in the yeai* ; they tip the little cluster of spikes 
from which the blossoms fall, and veiy much re- 
semble the ohginal bloom. An infusion of these 
ben*ies is an excellent remedy in cases of rheu- 
matism ; and the leaves boiled in water would be in- 
valuable to cotta^era, if they would use so simple a 
cure. Want of cleanliness, too, often causes ven' un- 
pleasant eflects, and if the mother would wasn the 
heads of lier children in this decoction, it would en- 
tirely restore tltem to health and comfort. 1 always 
grieve to see a tree laden and oppressed with a mass 
of ivy ; yet, what a beautii'ul object it is, especially 
now, when all around is desolate. Sometimes, in a 
secluded spot, we open upon a single ti'ee, standing 
quietly miiiiled in a green, glossy mantle, as if com- 
fortably wrapped up from the cold. In a vnntiy 
scene, such a maws of verdure is very refreshing to 
the eye, and it has reminded me, too, of Trutli stand- 
ing calm and unchangeable amid the lying vanities 
of this poor perishing world. How delightful it is, 
too, at this season, to see the bright green lines in 
the ploughed fields, marking the springing up of 
the young wheat — ^England's staple commodity iji 
the days of her highest prosperity. Let us pray 
that it may always continue so, that there may he no 
complaining in our streets. The wheat is a plant 
deeply interesting to the Christian also : it is se- 
lected to assure us of one great and glorious truth ; 
it answers tlie solemn question, '* How are the dead 
raised up ? and with what body do they come? " Very 
simple tilings teach us very de&p lessons; and it has 
pleased a gracious Father to impart strong consola- 
tion by means of this beautiful figure, so frequently 
before our eyes, and so easy to be understood. Let 
us hear its voioe. Let the bright blade, springing 
from corruption, from the grain *' which is not quick- 
ened except it die," picture to our hearts this pre- 
cious truth — " Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that slept." 

Country w^alks may in tliis way become doubly in- 
teresUug and very instructive. Only let us set our 
hearts by tlie word of God as we set our clocks by 
the sun, and then we shall never go wrong; our eyes 
ehall see, om* eai-s shall hear, and our hearts shall 
perceive and und^*staQd. 

CELEBY CULTURE. 

Thk uniform kindness and urbanity widi whioh 
you acknowledge, and the readiness with which you 
admit into the pages of The Cottage Oahdener, 
communications, however humble tliey may be, pro- 
vided they contribute something to the common 
stock of experience, induces me to offer you my mite 
in the shaape of a few observations on the oultivation 
of celery, and its importance in a culinary point of 
view, a subject which suggested itself to me on read- 
ing the practical remarks on the different methods 
of treating this plant by your correspondent C. in 
tlie concluding Number of vol. ii. of your valuable 
periodical. 

In tlie majority of gardens celery appears to be 
grown solely for its estimable qualities as a salad, to 
be eaten in its raw state, and oertaiuly a most deli- 
cious relish it is, especially as an adjunct to good old 
cheese ; but as thus eaten it can scarcely be regarded 
oth^'wise than as a luxury, and owing to the amount 
of manure, room, and attention required in its cul- 
tivation, of too expeusive a nature to admit of its 
being grown to any gi'eat extent as sueh except in 
tlie gardens of the wealthy. Thara is, however, aao- 



ther and less common but more profitable mode of 
using it, to which I here wish to direct attention, and 
in consideration of which I think a far higher im- 
portance attaches to its culture ; for in virtue of its 
employment as a culinary vegetable, which is tliat 
to which 1 here allude, it might be advantageously 
grown on a larger scale in many gardens where it is 
now almost a stranger, and even profitably introduced 
into those of cottagers, whose small dimensions, and 
considerations of the pot, preclude anything in tlie 
shape of a mere luxury. I think those who have 
been accustomed to use it — as 1 have for some years 
— as a culinary vegetable will agree with me in tliink- 
ing tliat it has claims to be regarded as one of tlie 
best and most palatable autumn and early winter 
vegetables we possess, and far superior to the coarser 
kinds of greens, such as cabbages, savoys, kales, &c., 
with which tlie generaUty of gardens are alone stocked 
at this period of the year; and let those who have 
never eaten it in this form try it either simply boiled, 
and eaten like any ulher vegetable with roast and 
savoury meats of anv description, or served with 
white sauce, or melted butter, or, better still, stewed 
in a little gravy for a '^liort time after boiling, and I 
think they will bo of my opinion, and thank me for 
the recommendation, nut in tlius advocating its 
general use as a culinary esculent 1 am far fi-om 
wishing that it should supersede its employment in 
the usual form ; on the contrary, it might be econo- 
mically applied to both uses conjointly, for much of 
what is discarded as unfit for eating in a raw state 
will ser%'e admirably for cooking purposes; indeed, 
all the blanched portions would do for this (though 
the whole plant cut down the middle is certainly 
preferable, and makes a handsomer dish), and the 
heart might still be reserved for salad. 

Now, with respect to cultivation. Tne conclusion I 
have come to, aiter some years' experience, is, that in 
order to produce celery of a superior quality, as well 
as size, it should have not only a liberal allowance 
of welUleeomposed fann-yard manure in the outset, 
but, in addition to this, frequent and plentiful sup- 
plies of liquid raaaure throughout the early and 
middle periods of its growth — ^that is, from the time 
the plants in the trenches begin to grow freely until 
the eardiing up has been carried so far as to extend 
beyond the limits of the trench — and even aftef it 
has attained to tliis stage I find it very advantageous 
to continue the supplies of liquid, which is easily 
done by making a perpendicular cutting through tlie 
soil down upon the trench about eight inches from 
the plants, and thus making a sort of canal for it^s 
reception. This operation is only required to be done 
on one aide ; for If the cutting oe made so as to fall 
within the trench, and the canal opened down to the 
suri'ace of the manure, the latter will act as a sponge, 
and, sufficient liquid being given, will saturate &e 
whole body of manure in t^ie trench. 

With regard to the three different methods men- 
tioned by your correspondent C, I do not think it 
materially matters which of them is adopted, provided 
the above conditions relative to the abundant sup- 
plies of liquid manure are properly observed. That 
of Mr. Nutt is, perhaps, best calculated to bring the 
plant to the gigantic proportions for which be is so 
celebrated, but it involves a laiger exi>enditure of 
manure than most gardens can well afford, and Mr. 
Turner H plan, with less than half the quantity, is 
better adapted for general crops. The latter is the 
one I have usually followed, but this year I have 
adopted a modification of it, w^hich has succeeded so 
well that I would strongly recommend those who are 
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limited either in respect of room or manure to make 
trial of it. I form and fill the trenches as recom- 
mended by Mr. Turner, the only difference being that 
I allow a few inches greater width (two feet and a 
half instead of two feet), but, instead of a single 
row of plants at twelv&-inch intervals, I plant a 
double row at these distances in each trench, arrang- 
ing them thus. ° o ° o ° o ° ^'^^® advantage of this 
arrangement in the saving of room and manure must 
be obvious, the only question being as to the compa- 
rative weight of produce. Now, the result of the 
trials made this year to ascertain this important point 
goes to prove that the plan of planting in double 
rows loses nothing by comparison with the other. 
I planted three trenches, 24 feet in length, with double 
rows, with the exception of about one-third of their 
extent, which in two of them were planted in only 
single rows, the distance from plant to plant, and the 
treatment in every other respect, being the same in 
both cases. Dunng the first stages of their growtli 
the double rows had certainly the advantage, and 
this they maintained, more or less, until their final 
earthing, when no perceptible difference could be 
detected in the appearance of either, and ultimately 
the weight of the sticks in the single and double por- 
tions of the respective trenches were as nearly as 
possible equal, averaging now from four to five pounds 
each, and some upwards. I have also a very good 
late crop on Mr. Earned plan, which I tlunk a veiy 
excellent one, and, of the three, the best adapted for 
the smaller class of gardens, inasmuch as it admits 
of a larger number of plants being grown on a given 
space and quantity or manure, and is more easily 
protected from frost. But again I must insist on the 
necessity of plenty of liquid, for without this I do 
not think it possible to obtain celery of that crispness, 
sweetness oi flavour, and solidity of texture, which 
constitutes its perfection. Solid manure may give it 
size, but in the absence of suifident liquid the heart 
and leaves will be always, more or less, pithy and 
hollow; such, at least, has been my experience on the 
light porous soil of my garden. In the early stages, 
and in dry weather, the liquid manure should be 
weak and copiously supplied, but when the plants 
have attained the height of 18 or 20 inches, and par- 
ticularly in dry weather, it may be given in almost 
any degree of concentration. It should not, how- 
ever, be poured in contact with the plants, to avoid 
which it is advisable that the surface of the trench 
at the sides be left an inch or two below the original 
level of the ground in which it is dug, and also after 
the plants are set out that it should shelve slightly 
downwards from the centre towards the outside edges. 
In this way a sort of gutter is formed, along which 
the spout of the watering-pot can be made to traverse, 
and within which channel the liquid will necessarily 
be confined. W. C. G. 



BEAN PI^NTING. 
If the weather should prove favourable, and the 
ground rich and good, a crop may be planted to any 
extent in the last week of this month, or the first 
week in December. The better the ground is, the 
better the bean does in it. I have used very strong 
pig manure for many years, and at a very bountiful 
rate, and planted my principal crop of beans at the 
time above mentioned ; and, what is more, I do not 
know who has finer crops of this vegetable every 
year. The sort of bean I plant principally at this 
time is called Johnsons Wonderfid. I have heard it 
called also Jameson's. It is an excellent hardy soi*t, 
a real good bearer, and the best of long pod varieties. 



To plant them, if in light soil, well manure and dig 
the quarter fii*st ; then measure out the rows from two 
feet six inches to three feet apart ; then strain the 
line, from north to south, along the quarter; put on 
your apron, if you have one, if not, take your nail- 
ing pouch, to hold your seed handily before you ; 
then take the dibble, and make holes right ani lel't 
of the line, about two and a-half inches deep, or if 
three inches, none the worse, and quickly drop in 
the seed with the left hand. Let both hands work 
quickly, and keep your two feet close to the line, 
rather dragging them along, which will cover the 
seed nicely, and leave your work in a neat and tidy 
order. On the other hand, if the soil be a veiy re- 
tentive one, I would prefer digging the quarter and 
planting it as I went on, as before recommended for 
potato planting. 

T. Weaver, Gardener to the Warden of 
WincJiester College. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prtzf. Gooseberry Trees. — This being the " sear 
and yellow leaf" season of the year, and consequently 
the best time for planting all kinds of fniit trees, I 
will give the readere of The Cottage Gardener the 
benefit of my experience in the way of purchasing 
prize gooseberry trees. Having reaa the communi- 
cation of a contributor at the commencement of the 
present year on the weight and names of the best 
prize gooseberries in cultivation, I was induced to 
ap])ly to the same writer for a supply, who referred 
me to a tinn at Manchester, from whom I procured a 
catalogue of all the prize kinds, at prices which the 
poorest amateur could not cavil at. I then ascer- 
tained the cost of can'iage, per rail, from thence to 
here, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, a distance of up- 
wards of 100 miles, to be only Is 6d per cent. On 
this I acquainted my neighbouring cottage friends of 
my intention of having a supply, who to the number 
of about twenty joined me, and we got a number of 
all the best sorts, as recommended in The Cottagk 
Gardener, which averaged M,il I4s a gross; and 
although they were not planted until March, some of 
their fruit actually got to the weight of upwards of 
21 dwts. by autumn, and all have turned out beyond 
our most sanguine expectation. This week (Novem- 
ber 12th) we have got another supply, which trebles 
our former order, and it is our intention this year of 
having a gooseberry show in our parish, which, it is 
to be hoped, will be the means of raising a spirit of 
honest emulation among us, and encourage a tasto 
for the delightful pursuit of gardening. Should this 
be the means of inducing other parties to get some 
of the prize kinds, they will soon find that they sur- 
pass the old sorts not only in profitableness but also 
most of them in flavour. — G. J. Bell. 

Wall-jxower Odttings. — Sometimes things gi'ow 
at a season unseasonable, as I have reason to know. 
On the 24th March last, T got a large branch of the 
finest Golden Drop wallflower I ever saw. It was 
in my power to get it then, but it would not be so at 
a later or more genial season. I set all the slips 1 
could get (about :20) on a sheltered bank, having a 
western exposure, kept tliem covered with a cap, and 
sheltered and shaded with a bass mat as cold or heat 
made necessary; and though they were slower in 
rooting than usual, I have 15 nice plants of them 
now. I think it would be well if gardening books 

said, " Cuttings of succeed best in (suppose) 

May, June, and July ; but tiiere is yet a chance in 
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November and December/* kc. There is so much 
ignorance in the world. — C. C. 

[Our correspondent is quite riglit in supposing 
that cuttings will strike, and seedlings may be raised 
with proper care^ such as he bestowed on his wall- 
flowor slips, and we shall always be glad to hoar of 
such results. But we cannot agree tliat authors on 
gai'dening should state anv times for doing any given 
work but those which are best. If the teacher were 
to tell his pupU he might succeed in an operation at 
any time, although but one time was the best, we 
fear that the spirit of procrastination would be too 
much encouraged. — Ed. C. (>.] 

HlMALAYAH PuMPKIN. — GhIMSTONB's EGYPTIAN 

Pea. — The seed I now send you was taken from a 
pumpkin weighing 28 lbs., one of the produce of the 
plant raised from the single seed you were so kind as 
to send me, and which you informed me was of a new 
variety from the Himalayah mountains. Two other 
fruit from the same plant were smaller, weighing 
severally 20 lbs. and 12 lbs. From a plant of another 
kind, the seed of which I obtained from Manchester, 
I have succeeded in growing a very fine pumpkin, 
weighing 61 lbs., and measuring very nearly five feet 
in circumference ! The colour of the largest of the 
Himalayah pumpkins was of a much deeper and 
richer tint than that of the larger kind, and the flesh 
made into soup, according to your directions, was 
remarkably good, and astonished some of my friends 
who partook of it ; baked in tails, with an equal 
quantity of apples, it was also very good, and im- 
parted a flavour and richness to them which, to my 
taste, was a gi*eat improvement on the apple alone. 
Have you ever seen or grown Grimstanes Egyptian 
Pea } 1 procured a few from that gentleman last 
year — 30 peas, at the somewhat exorbitant price of 
2s Od. They are immensely prolific, the mam stem 
throwing out from six to ten lateral ones, all of 
which are as productive as the stems of ordinary 
peas ; on this account they are only sown at intervals 
of eight inches from pea to pea, and as they scarocly 
exceed 2^ feet in heighth they require very little 
sticking. — G. C. W. 

Autumn-planting Potatoes. — ^As you have con- 
stantly advocated the practice of planting potatoes 
in autumn, I have given it a trial, and must first 
state that my soil is heavy, thei*efore I have been in 
the habit of mixing ashes, sand, and manure, which 
have made the garden very prolific. My plan has 
been to obtain mealy potatoes from a light soil every 
two or three years, as they were apt to become waxy 
after being used two or three seasons. Last year 
they sufiei-ed from the disease, and yielded about 
three narts out of four, but many more became 
aflectea after being stored. Last autumn I planted 
three rows, which looked well and free from tne dis- 
ease till after they blossomed; I then observed spots 
indicating the approach of tlie disease : they continued 
to ^et worse, and at last yielded about one peck out 
of K)ur, and these not mealy potatoes. Those planted 
in the spring showed symptoms of being aflected very 
early, and never blossomed: I foimd, upon taking 
them up, that very few were sound, not more than a 
dozen out of a bushel. I have been in the habit of 
planting full-sized tubers, as I always consider small 
potatoes as immature and unfit to use as seed. I do 
not use any manure at the time of planting, the 
ground having been previously used for other vege- 
tables. — W. S. B., Barrow y Suffolk. 

[Although this is in favour of autumn-planting, 
those then planted by our correspondent being best 
of the bad, yet he has not done what all growers of 



potatoes ought to do— plant in moderately rich soil, 
and varieties ripening in July or eajrly in August — 
Ed. C. O.] 

DuoKB AS Slug Destroyers. — ^Amongst the many 
means proposed for destroying slugs, I do not sele 
that you have recommended the employment of ducks. 
Two young ones I had hatched this summer have 
nearly cleared my garden, which used to be sadly 
eaten up ; they have luso learned to pick the caterpillars 
oflP the cabbage plants, and I'oally do but little damage 
to the garden. I have this year planted the celery in 
short rows across the bed, as propos'^J, with success. 
I can also bear my testimony to the advantage of 
early planted potatoes. Those planted in January 
were all up and stored, a ])lontiful and clean crop, 
before the wet set in, and the ground planted with 
turnips, while those put in in April in the same gar- 
den were lifted after the rain, a poor and much 
damaged crop. — G. McLeod. 

Sheffield Celery Show. — At this show, held in 
October last, out of twelve prizes eleven were awarded 
to plants of Mr. Nutt's Champion celery. The tallest 
sticks were forty-eight inches long; and the heaviest 
pair seen by Mr. Nutt this year weighed 16 pounds 
and ounces. We can bear testimony that this 
celery grows as superiorly in the south of England 
as it does in the north ; for in our own garden we 
have never had before celeiy so fine, so crisp yet 
tender, or so sweet and mild in flavour as that we 
have grown this year of Nutts Champion, 

Poultry, Slugs, Woodcocks. — ^The following fact 
may be worthy of notice, as it is a remarkable one, 
and shows that it is more profitable to keep poultry 
well fed than to be overstocked. Last year, 1848, 
my father kept two ducks and a drake; the ducks laid 
nearly 150 eggs, and being more than we wanted we 
parted with several; however, we put some of the 
eggs under hens, and reared 86 ducKs, and they were 
fit to kill when seven weeks old. I believe nearly all 
the eggs we snared were hatched. This year we have 
met with similar success. We put the young broods 
in the garden, and I must say there is not a better 
slug-trap mentioned in your volumes. When there 
were so many methods proposed for destroving these 
mischievous pests of every garden, I was about to re- 
commend tliis one ; but one morning I noticed one 
of the broods had taken a fancy to a row of Fair- 
beard's Champion peas, which were just coming up; 
of course the mischievous brood was removed ; the 
rest, however, did not such mischief. I have noticed 
the accuracy of your remai-ks in tlie weekly calendar 
of the time the vaiious birds arrive, &c. The wood- 
cock is said to arrive about the 30th October. In this 
part of the country, however, we find them much 
earlier. There is an old saying in this district that 
about the UHh Sunday after Trinity woodcocks ar- 
rive ; and I have heard an instance of a person pick- 
ing one up in his garden on his return from church 
on that day. Several have been killed near this place 
on the first and second weeks of this present montli. 
— ^W. H. Venn, Jun., Whimple, Exeter. 

Phalcenopsis amabtle. — I am much pleased to 
find Mr. Appleby has taken up his pen to instruct 
the cultivators of orchids. Few men are more com- 
petent, or, indeed, so competent, to do it, and I have 
no doubt many will heartily thank him. There is, 
however, one observation, relative to Phaleenopns 
amahile, with which I cannot agree ; it is, that it 
should be placed on a naked log, and that it will not 
tlirive on anything else, and that the roots perish if 
covered at all Now, the finest plant I ever saw was 
grown with a fair quantity of moss on the log, and 
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refused to do well until it had the moss. T have re- 
peatedly had conversations with a friend resident in 
Java, who grows many of them on his trees in tlie 
garden. He tells me they do infinitely hetter even 
there when moss is put ahout them, ana that he now 
uses it to every plant he gets. 1 recollect tlie late 
llev. John Clowes having a very fine plant, and such 
was well supplied with moss. I never saw a plant 
grow faster, or better, than it did ; it was always in 
bloom. I have a great objection to that regular sys- 
tem of yearly repotting recommended by many. I 
would never repot any orchid whilst it was doing 
well ; " let well alone" is my motto with these plants. 
— Manchesteb. 

[Our personal experience for the last ten years, 
relative to this plant, fiilly convinces us that we are 
right, and that our correspondent is wrong. We 
Will mention one case, and one is as good as a hun- 
dred. A plant of Phalcenopsis was purchased at a 
sale, just two years ago, by a gentleman, an orchid- 
grower near Liverpool. It was then a healthv small 
plant on a log, and the roots were covered witn moss. 
Our correspondent was present at the sale, and may 
remember the plant. This very plant we saw this 
autumn, and though it was extremely healthy, yet it 
had grown very little larger. Nearly at the same 
time a plant was purchased by Messrs. Henderson, at 
Stevens's sale-rooms, in Covent-garden, with only a 
single leaf attached to it, and placed under our care ; 
it was fastened to a naked log, and treated as we 
have directed. It is now a splendid plant, with five 
large leaves, the roots are healthy, abundant, gi'ow- 
iug, and clinging to the block liKe the branches of 
ivy to the oak. We only wish our good Mend could 
see them both ; we are sure he would be a convert 
to our mode notwithstanding his frequent conversa- 
tions with Ills friend residing in Java. We may 
mention also that Mr. Gordon, the curator of orchids, 
at the Chiswick-gardens, does not use moss ; neither 
does Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., at 
Wandsworth; neitlier does the gardener at Mrs. 
Lawrence's, Ealing-park. We might swell the num- 
ber of names, eminent as cultivators of Phaloenopsis, 
that do not use moss, and we would advise our cor- 
respondent to visit the collections in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and we will ventiu'e to say in most of the 
places where it is grown he will find it grown upon 
naked logs. Yet we are glad our highly respected 
friend has brought this point into notice ; we shall 
be most happy to change oiur opinion and practice 
if it can be proved that to cover the roots of this 
queen of orchids is advantageous to it. — T. Appleby. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«* We request that no one will write to the depmrtmental writers 
of Tbb Cottaok Gabdbnbb. It gives them unjustifiable trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coadjutors under no eircuni' 
alanna to reply to such private communications. 

Cbtptombbia Japonica (Pimu), — ^Tbis handsomest of the cone- 
bearers was first raised in this country, from seeds sent home from 
China, bv Mr. Fortune, about six years since. He says that it is 
most (at home in hillj, undulating districts, though he saw noble 
specimens in the pUuns, and that, " like the common Scotch fir, it 
likes a loamy soil." 

Ikdbx and Cotbb to SBCOifD VoLruB (L. L. 12.}— This, as 
well as the cover for the volume, have long since been ready. We 
recommend the two first volumes to be bound in one, using tht very 
handsome cover we have prepared for the purpose. Indexes and 
covers can be obtained at our office through any bookseller. 

AifTiaaHiKUM Htbbidizino ($. P.) — To insure a pure cross, you 
must remove the anthers from the flowers you wish to impregnate 
with pollen from another plant. 

Hbatikg a Gbbbnhousb (Scrutator), — If this must be heated 
by means of '* the fire in the kitchen beneath," we recommend you 
to adopt the hot-water system ; and ^ou could not do better than fol- 
low Dr. Green's plan, as described m our iHt number* The boiler 



might be by the side of the kitchen fire, but so that it need not bo 
heated except when desired. 

Blbachino Sba-kalb (One who cannot afford Pots). — Cut 
butter firkins in half, and use them as sea-kale pots are used. A still 
rougher plan is to cover the plants over, a foot deep, with sand or 
coaf-oshes. If yon do not wish to force, no covering should be put 
over the plants until they begin to vegetate in the spring, say early in 
February. 

FoBCiNO Rhubabb in Beds (A Constant Reader).— Co\ tr each 
crown either with sea-kale or common garden pots of 18-inch or 
other very large size, but chimney pots are still better, the leaf-stalks 
becoming much longer and finer. Then cover the pots with ferment- 
ing dung. A frame is even preferable to pots, formed by driving 
stakes into the ground on each side of the bed, alternating with the 
plants. These are to be three feet high above ground, and the space 
between the two rows of stakes two feet at the bottom, but approach- 
ing those on the other side at their tops, and fastened together by 
means of laths, which also serve to keep the fermenting dung heaped 
over from falling through upon the plants. 

SuLPHATB ov Ammonia (J. IF).— When making this salt b^ 
adding sulphuric acid to carbonate of ammonia, as directed at p. lOQ 
of our second volume, two ounces of the carbonate should be first 
dissolved in a pint of water, and then the acid dropped in until all 
bubbling ceases. An eighth part of the solution thus formed will be 
enough to mix with a g^on of water for watering plants. 

HoBN Sdavingb (Ibid). — These, if of the stag's horn, will do for 
making super-phosphate of lime, because they contain 69 per cent, 
of phosphate of lime ; but the shavings of the horns of the ox, &c., 
will not do for that purpose, for they contiun less than one per cent' 
of phosphate of lime. 

^Recipb pob Goubd Soup (Rector). — ^This was published at 
p. 43 of our first volume, and we can vouch that it is the cheapest of 
all soups, and very excellent. 

Cauliplowbbs AMD Bbocoli Buttoning (W. iV.)— The knobs 
on their roots, each containing a maraot, sufficiently accounts for 
their buttoning. They are affected with the anbury or club root, 
concerning which you will find all that is known at pp. 80 and 185 
of our second volume. You have done quite right with your sea-kale. 

Wbbatbs pob the Haib (T. M. H.)— Mr. Beaton pleads guilty 
to the charge of not baring written upon this subject, as ne promised, 
but not certainly from want of will, for no kind of writing would 

El«tse him better ; but he has been disappointed this season in his 
opes of seeing certain ladies, who visit the family whom he serves, 
and whose attenduits could p;ive him the fashion and mode of ar- 
ranging these wreathes accordmg to the first masters of the art. One 
of the ladies alluded to has, since his promise was made, been joined 
in the holy bands of matrimony in the presence of her Majesty, and 
it may be some time yet before a good opportunity offers for acquir- 
ing such knowledge of this elegant art as would enable him to do 
justice to it ; but he will not lose sight of it. The recent paint of a 
green-house will not harm your camellia blossoms, nor cause them 
to drop, if the air is freely admitted. 

Robe Stocks Wobm-batbn (Rhodon). — White-lead would not 
injure the top of the rose stock ; neither is a light coat of lead paint 
injurious to «<ron^ shrubs and trees, notwithstanding all that has been 
stated to the contrary. Mix enough of soot with it to take off the 
white glare, and form it into the consistence of putt^, and it is a 
good stopping to wounds and cuts, where these grubs insmuate them- 
selves ; but we cannot say, from our own practice, if the application 
will kill the grubs, but we know it will prevent them, as we are never 
troubled with grubs after the application, which we use on all our 
new stocks. 

Fbbn to Gbow in a Bottle (Ibid).-'Anj of the very small 
Aspleniums, or of Pteris, would answer to grow in a large bottle. 
For instance, Asplenium palmatum — ^riride and pontanum ; or Wall- 
rue, Asplenium ruta-muraria, and Pteris pedata. Some of the British 
shield ferns would answer also, as Aspidium lonchitis, fragile, 
regium, and rhoeticum. The last three are beautiful little ferns, and 
all of them are hardy, and well suited for the purpose. We have 
enumerated so many, as we all know how desirable it is to have a 
change, or variety, to amuse invalids. 

Amabyllib Fobmosibsima (Hester 5).— Amaryllis, or, raUier, 
Sprekeliaformosissimaf rests, or should be made to rest, during the 
winter. We grow about ten dozen of them thus :— At the end of 
February we pot two dozen, and introduce them into a forcing-house, 
and every three weeks till the 1st of May a succession is potted and 
forced ; all that remain unpotted on the 1st of May are planted on a 
rich light border imder a south wall, and all the pottea ones are al- 
lowed to cool down in cold pits after flowering. Before the end of 
May they are all planted out, watered occasionally, and left out in 
the autumn till the f^st kills their leaves ; they then are dried like 
dahlias. Of all bulbs they are the easiest to flower, and the least ex- 
pensive to keep, and they bloom from the end of March to Midsum- 
mer. Keep yours drv tiU next March, then pot them. 

FucHBiAB AND Febnxby (H. F., Rttmsgatc). — Yon mav keep 
your fuchsias through the winter in a loft and covered witn saw- 
dust. Sea-sand and mortar mixed will be a good dressing for the 
soil of your Fernery. 

" Depth op Ploughing (ANovice inOardening). — Plough six inches 
deep if the top soil will allow of it, if not ploush to the bad subsoil. If 
the top soil is a foot deep, it would improve the land to stir it to that 
> depth, but with a subsoil-plough SO mcha or two feet is not too 
much to loosen land for any crop, but a bad subsoil should not be 
much mixed with the surface soil. 

SoccBBBiON OP Flowebb (Ibid). — Plant wallflowers, pinks, ear- 
nations, polyandiuses, tree and other violets, anemones, and very 
low evezvreen shrubs, to take off the naked appearance of the flower- 
beds dunng winter, after removing from them your geraniums and 
dahlias. 

RoBBB ON NoBTB A8PBCT (G. T.). — Certainly climbin| roses will 
do on any aspect at Walworth provided you make a rich border for 
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them. Fbuit Ruga and FeHeiU perpehtelie, ud on Che latter joa 
can bud othen for a trial ; but very tew roeea will take well on Ruga 
anywhere, much less on a north aspect. 

FauiT TasKS, &c., fob Austkalia (Rer. (7. O.). — Vtnee and 
figi are the only fruit-treea that would be likelr to reach AuatraUa 
•afe in the thape of cutting*, but which Tarieties would Bucceed beet 
we cannot say. Cutting! of all the European grape-vine* have been 
already taken out to Sidney, and freely diitributed. Cutting* of tree* 
and ahrubs can hardW be taken there ; eeed* are much the best way 
of carrying them, and all that you can procure that way wdl be use- 
ful, although not new to the lettlement*. It is just the same there as 
here about Kitchen-garden seeds ; the best sorts are the moet useful. 
You uill not be able to effect a cross between our fine pelargofiiumM 
and the wild tuberous rooted kinds ; besides, the latter are not indi- 
genous in Australia, but in South Africa only. There is little doubt, 
however, but crosses can be had at Sidney which we cannot obtain 
here. Bee» have been taken to New Zealand, but we heard they did 
not succeed well afterwards. 

Umbrblla-suapkd TwiLLisas {Rev. J. S. Lievre).—U we had 
these upon our lawn, we should make each of them the supporters 
of two weeping rose* ; say Crimson Boursault and Princess Louise, 
or Felicite perpetuelle. We shotdd make the aoil very rich, and plant 
immediately. 

TmKB-SBBDa POK Nbw Zbaland (Rev. P. Fillent). — ^We will, /or 
oiwt, break through our firmest rule, and say, that if we were to emi- 
grate to New Zealand, or to anywhere else, we would put our case in 
the hands of Mr. Charlwood, 14. Tavistock- row, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, for all kinds of seeds, roots, &c., although we have nad no busi- 
ness transactions with him these many years. 

Potato-planting, &c. (F. C). — Pray refer to our No. 68; we 
have nothingr at present to add to the editorial there published. Your 
muBhroom-bed will never supply vou with mushrooms enough for 
making catsup. Their being hard and dry arises probably from a 
deficiency of moisture. Sprinkle the surface, as required, gently with 
tepid water. 

Hbatb Cdttincs (/6id).— You ask for *' the best tame for striking 
these ?" But it is impossible to give a direct answer unless we knew 
the species you wish to propante. Those which bloom late, and 
continue to grow even through the winter, such as Erica verticillata, 
gracilis, &e., will not have the shoots sufficiently matured for cut- 
tings ttntil,early spring. Perhaps, the best general rule we can give 
is, plant your cuttings immediately the young wood of the shoots is 
ripe. 

Pabbion-Plowbbs fob Soctb Wall (/6id}.— Besides the com- 
mon, you may grow Herbert's Passion-Flower. The end of June is 
the best time for planting the main crop of celerp. Yon will find 
abundance of information on its culture in the present and prerious 
numbers. 

Nambs op Plantb and Fbcit.— (Jf. B.) — ^The leaf you sent is 
that of Seolopendrium ojficinarum, the Common Hart's-tongue fern. 
(H. W. Lioef/.)— Your ereepcr is Tropoioium tuberotum, or Tuber- 
ous-rooted nasturtium. (Hester S.) — The laige white fungus grow- 
ing iust below the surface of the soil is the Lsfcapttdon praieiue, or 
Underground Puff-ball. (Clerieu* Rustieu§.)—Yowr appleg are— 1, 
Ribstone Pippin ; 2, Unknown ; 3, Beautvof Kent ; 4, Newton Spit- 
cemberg ; 5, Sykehouse Russet j 6, Old Nonpareil ; 7, Cornish OiUi- 
flower ; 6, BoMct Nonpareil. 
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OREEHOU8E. 

AiB, admit freely when the external temperature is above 35°. 
Bulbs, well rooted In pots, place in gentle heat for eariy blooming ; 
keep mice from the successions. Calcbolabias, Cirbbabias, 
Cambllias, &e., attend to with heat and moisture, according to the 
time you desire them to be in bloom. Climbbbb, prune them gene- 
rally, to give light to the plants beneath them. Train and cleui 
winter-flowering ones, such as Kennedya, Manettiae, and various 
TropcKolum*. Eabth in pots and borders keep fresh by *tirring. 
Gbbaniumb, encourage the forwardest when early blooming u 
desirable. Hbatbs, kera cool, and give abundance of air in mild 
clear weather. Hbat, by fires, apply when necessary. Izias, 
Gladioli, and the hardier Lilibb, pot and set in a cold pit, to be 
protected from frost. Inbbctb, keep under, by fumigating and 
scrubbing. Lbavbb — dirty, wash ; decayed, remove. Miononbttb, 
take in a few pots now and then. Pbimula (Chinese), introduce ; 
water with manure liquid. The double white give a favourable and 
warm position. Rosbb, and other Sbbubs, introduce for forcing. 
Salvia Splbndbnb, supply liberally with water, and give it a warm 
comer. Svcculbntb keep dry, and CacluM especially, except the 
Truncatua, which will now be in bloom. Watbb sparingly, unless 
when the flower-buds are swelling and opened ; give it alter break- 
fast, and with liquid rather higher than the temperature of the house. 
Tbm PBBATX7BB, 45** during the day, 40° at night, with from t° to 
10° more, at a warm end, or in a conservatory, for placins; tenderer 
and forced flowers when flr*t introduced. In severe weatner, prefer 
covering, even during the day, to large fires. R. Fibu. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

Anbmonbb, defisnd in bad weathor i plant, if auld. Aubicolab, 
defend in inclement weather. Bulbb omitted, may be planted if 
the weather be mild. (See November). Cabmationb, defend in 
indement weather. Compobtb, prepare. Dio over borders and 
dress all quarters generally. Eogimqb, plant. Fibboub-bootbd, 
perenniala and biennials divide and puat. Flowbeb (ehoioe), 
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defend generally fron inelrtwat wegthcr. Gsabb, mow and rail 
occasionally, if winter be mild. Gbaybl, roll and keep orderly. 
Hbdgbb, ^ant and plash. HxACiifTBa, defend in inclement wea- 
ther. Lbavbb, eollaet for coinpoats. U olcb rovnd the roots and 
stems of shrnbs newlv planted. Plant shrubs of all kinds. Pottbd 
Plants, protect in dee|i frames, lice. ; place in hothouse for forring. 
Pbvnb aU shroba requiring regulation. Rabomcolubbb, defend 
in bad weather; plant, if mild. Sbbdlihqb of all kinds require 
protection. Stabb shrubs newly planted, and any others requiring 
support. SucKBBB may be planted as removed daring the winter 
dressing. Tvlipb, defend in bad weath e r . Tobb nay be laid in 
open weather. Watbb in glasses, diange weekly ; add a few giains 
01 salt or five drops of spirit of hartshorn. 

ORCHARD. 

Almoiidb, plant. ArPLsa (BmaUar), pnnc, Ite.; plant, fte. 
Apbicotb, plant ; prune and train ui frosty weather. Bbikb, apply 
with a scrubbing brush to stems and branches of fruit-trees, to 
destroy insects, eggs, and moss. Cbbbbibb (WaU and Espalier), 
prune and train; plant. Cbmbutb, idaat. CvBBAHTm, prune; 
plant. Cuttingb of Gooseberries ana Currants may be planted. 
EBPALiBBB, prune and regulate. Pioa, protect from frost. Fil- 
BBBTB, plant. FoBK the Bufaoe aranad fhut-trees. Goobbbbbbibb, 
plant i prune. Latbbs, plant. Mbdlabb, plant. Molbbbbibb, 
plant. MuLCB, put around newly planted trees. Nbctabinbs, 
plant; prune and train in froety weather. Pbacbbs (See Nbcta- 
binbb). Pbabb, plant; (Espalier), prvne, ftc. Pldkb, plant; 
(Wall and Espalier), prune. Pbonimg, attendto genermlly. Quimcbs, 
plant. Rabpbbbbibb, plant ; prune. Sbbvicbb, plant. Snails, 
dektroy In their torpid state. Stabs and support tiees newly planted. 
Standabdb, remove dead and irregular blanches from. Sockbbb, 
plant. Tbbncb and prepare borders, &c., for planting. Vinbb, 
plant, prune, and train. Walnotb, plant. Wall-tbbbs genendly, 
prune and r^wlate. Wallb— it is a very beneficial plan to paint 
these by means of a white-washer's brush, with a liquid mixture of 
81b*. lime, 4lb*. soot, and 8lbs. sulphur. It destroys and banishes 
insects, as well as by iu dark ooloor proawting the wamth of the 
wall. The liquid employed in which to mix the above should be 
urine and aoiqisuds in equal proportions. 

Any trees proposed to be regrafted in the spring may be headed 
dumm now in open weather, but the atunqis of the braacbss should be 
left suflkiently long to permit a few incus more to be cut ofi" at the 
time of grafting. R. Ebbibqton. 

PLANT STOVE AND FORCING HOUSE. 



AiB, admit as often as dmamatanceB pennit. Apbicotb (see 
Pbacb). Babk-bbob, stir, and renew, it heat declines. Cbbb- 
bibb (see Pbacb). Cct rM«xBB, in pots, introduce; water fre- 
3uentlj, and train. Pigs '><ef* Vinbb): th^ should he in pets in 
tie Vmery. Fibbb : beware of too mneh m«-heat. Flowbbb, in 
pots (Rooes, CAmations, &c.), introduee where room. Kidvbt 
Bbanb, sow IB small pots, not larger than 48s ; water ft«qnentlv when 
up. Ligbt, admit as fredy as possible. Matb, put over glass in 
very severe weather, even in the day-time, if really neceasary. 
MuBBBOOMB, attend to the beds; water if dry; renew eihausted 
portions on shelves ; they require a mmst atmosphere. Nbctabinbs 
and Pbacb BB in b l oeeom keisp at about A6° during the day, and at 
night about 40°; water very sparingly; shake branches gently to 
distribute the pollen ; stir earth around often. Pinb Applbb (finiit- 
ing) require inereaaed bottom-heat to about 78° ; water more spar- 
ingly ; temperature in house from 00° to 78^< SALAniNG, in hoses, 
sow successively. Sba-balb and Abpabagvb, force successivelv. 
Stotb, temp, not above 08^ in the dav, and at nisht 4«° to 5^. 
Stbawbbbbibb, in pots, introduee; when bloeeoauag, water fre- 

Suently ; day temp, not m<M« than fi0°. Tbbbmombtbb, watdi its 
icutes. ViNBB, in leaf, keep about 00°; in blossom, about 70° 
during day ; at night, se° ; protect stems outside by haybands ; give 
liquid manure, if dry. Wabb the leavea of all plaau, as requisite, 
either with a sponge or by watering. Watbb, soft and warm as the 
house, apply as requisite ; in pots, &c., keep conatantly in the house. 

R. EBBIlfGTOK. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Abticbokbb, dress. AaPABAGoa-BBoa, dress, b. ; plant to force ; 
attend that in forcing. Bbanb, plant. Bbbts (Red), dig up and 
store, b. Bobbcolb, earth up. Bbocoli, lay in with their heads 
to the north. Cabbaobb, plant ; earth up. Cabbots, dig up and 
store, b. Cavliplowbbb, in frame, fte., attend to. Cblbby, earth 
up, and proteet when neeeieary. Colbwobtb, plant. Composts, 
prepare and turn over. Dung, prepare for hotbeds. Eabtbiho-up, 
attendto. Ekdivb, blanch. Hotbbdb, attend to. Kidhbt Bbanb, 
force, e« Lbavbb, fallen, remove. Lbttucbb, plant in hotbeds ; 
attend to those advancing. LianoBicB, dig up. Mint, foroe. 
M u SB BOO M - BBSS, make ; attend to those in production. Pa bbm ipb, 
dig up and store, b. Pbab, sow ; both in the open ground and in 
hotbeds ; attend to thoee advancing, protecting them from froet, mice, 
slugs, and birds. Plants to produee seed, attend to, b. Potatobs, 
plant in hotbeds. Radibbbb and Small Salading, sow in frames, 
«c. Spihacb, clear of weeds. Tanst, force. Tabbaoox, force. 
Tbbncb, drain, &c., vacant ground. Wbboing, attend to. 
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Weather near London 
in 1848. 


Sun 
Riaes. 


Sun 
Seta. 


Moon 
K. &8. 
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Moon*a 
Age. 


Clock 
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Day of 
Year. 



7 

9 
10 
11 
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Tn 

Sdn 
M 

Toi 
W 


Nicholfta. Deeember moth aeen. 

Conception B. V.M . Skylarks in flocks. 
3 Su2f. IN AbvsNT. Lauehing OooRe 
Ash-dcstroying beetle found. comes. 
Groaabeak sometimes seen. 
Winter Tortris moth seen. 


T. 57**— «»°. 
T. 55"— 50'\ 
T. 57*— 48«. 
T. sr*— 33«. 
T. 60°— 29". 
T. W*—3S\ 
T. 55**— sr*. 


S.W. 

S. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 


Rain. 

Rain. 
Rain. 
Fine. 
Rain. 
Fine. 
Fine. 


S3 a. 7 
64 
65 
56 

67 
68 

69 


60 a. 3 
60 
49 

49 
49 
49 
49 


1 

11 43 
morn. 
53 

2 2 

3 10 

4 Id 

6 30 1 


23 
34 
25 
26 

27 
28 


8 40 
8 14 
7 48 
7 21 
6 S3 
6 26 
5 68 
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341 
343 
343 
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St. NiCBOL4a, a native of Patara, in fiTcia, wa^ ao celebrated for 
hia piety, that Constantine the Great raised him, whilst a layman, to 
the bishopric of Myra, in Syria, where he died on this day, a.d. 343. 
So diffused were his benefits, th:a many elaascs, from ehUdren up to 
htehops, were considered as under his especial patronage ; but on 
the Drcsent occasion we will confine our attention to the fabled origin 
of ma tutelage of sehoolboys. Two young studentu, joumt^ying to 
Athens, were directed by their father to visit Bishop Nicholas by 
the way. Arriving late at Myra, they lodged for the night at an inn, 
where th? landlord murdered them, and salted down the nieces of 
their bodies for the purpose of sellinar it a^ pickled pork. The mur. 
der wa^ revealed in a vision to Che bUhop, who, on the morrow, not 
only was the agent in miraculously re-uniting the dismembered bodies 
of the boys, ami restoring them to life, but also of converting the mur- 
derer into a devout c:iristian I This, says the legend, suMciently 
explains the naked children and tub which arc the well-known em- 
blems of St. hfiehotas. A curious custom, which prevails at some 
schools, hai reference to this gttardian saint of boys, and may be re- 
membered b^ the reader. When a boy at any game of speed or 
activity requires time to recover breath at those schools, he brings 
his antagonist to a halt by crying out iVirV/M. We rem<!mber another 

Kroteetivc crjr in our boyish contests, S'crucet which, w<$ think, must 
e a contraction of aancto cruce, and have reference to tindiui; sanc- 
tuary by taking hold of the neiirest cross. 

CoNCKPTioN OP TBC ViKGiN MA,aY.~ThU ovcnt was believed 
by manv to have occurred in a house that subsequently was brought 
by angels from Galilee to Loretto in the year 1291. This legend, 
which became so popular, soon rendered Loretto one of the richest 
places in the world. Pilgrims flocked thither, and a muoiflceot 

Insbcts. — During the present 
and others of the winter months, 
•ucculent planto, such a« Sedums, 
Ike, become sickly, and die appa- 
rently without a raase. They are 
thus destroyed by a small, footless 
grub feeding upon them just below 
the surface of the earth. This grub 



church, speedily enclosing the *' holy house,'* was sufllcietitly en- 
dowed by their votive offerings to " Our blessed Lady of Loretto." 

MsTBOBOLOQT OP TBB Wekb.— -The Bvora^ highest tempera- 
ture of the above seven days, as shown by the C his wick Garden tables 
during the last twenty-two yeard, is 47*, and the average lowest tem- 
perature 31.6^. During the same time, the highest point the ther- 
mometer indicated was on the 9th, in 1817, when the mercury rose 
to 57°, and it fell the lowest on the 6th in 1846 ; for it then sank 
to 1 4^. During the twenty-two weeks, rain fell on seventy-two days, 
and the other eighty-two days were tine. 

Natdbal Piirnomr.va Indicativr op Wbaturr. — We know 
p<Mple who can tell whether an erui wind is blowing as soon as they 
arise in the morning ; ani many nervous persons are troubled by its 
influence during the night with imperfect sleep, headache, and con- 
fused dreams. It is remarkable that gootl astronomical observations 
cannot be made when the wind blows from the cast. Frequently 
when the celestial objects seem to wave about before the telescope, 
an east wind follows, the cause of the waving being the occurrence 
of the current fVom the east having before set in from that quarter in 
the higher regions. These phenomena have never been explained satis- 
factorily. The whole creation so suffers from the malign influence 
of the easterly blast, that it has become a proverb— 

" The wind when in the east 

Is bad for man and beast.*' 
" The south mar brin^ moisture, and the north whiten the ground ; 
bttt, though the latter la cold, it is 1>racing, and neither is absolutely 
di«agreeable. The east wind and its compaaions are the unwelcome 
visitors— and why is it so ? *' Philosophy has found no reasonable 
reply to the query. 
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i5i4ilK>ut half an inch long, colour dirty white, fleshr, slightly curved, 
bristly, and without legs, but fttrnished at the sides with tubercles, 
which aid it in moving. At the latter part of May, these grubs enter 
the chrysalis state, becoming white, and having the appearanee of 
the body of a beetle stripped of it9 wings, and in a mummy state. 
From this state the perfect insect comes forth, at the end of June, in 
the form of a small beetle, as pictured In the accompanying drawing. 



but not longer than the curved line by its side. It is black, slightly 
glossy, numerously granulated, so as to resemble shagreen, and a 
few pale-grey hairs scattered over it. The beat mode of saving suc- 
culents from this pest is to have it very as!«iduously sought for among 
them during the month of June. If the beetles are allowed to deposit 
their eggs, the mischief is done. This beetle is the Oiiorkynchus 
aulcahtt of some writers, and the Curculio sulcatu* of others. 



We answered a question two weeks since which in- 
volves an impovtaiit principle in gardening, and de- 
serves a more prominent notice than our space for an- 
swers to correspondents is calculated to afford. It is in 
reference to tlie best time for sowing the seeds of the 
Jxia tribe, including the Gladioli and others. (See 
page 92). Our readers have already been informed, 
ill our iii'st volume, that the i&ias, and indeed the 
greater portion of the irids generally, are bulbous 



plants, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and that 
they renew their bulbs annually — the old ones dying 
as soon as they have flowered and produced seeds. It 
will also be recollected, that those bulbs in their native 
country endure the scorching rays of an almost verti- 
cal sun during many months, being luxuriant on the 
return of the periodical rains, at which season thry 
spring up as if by magic. Now, although these and 
similar plants, under the same influences in difterent 
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parts of the world, shed their seeds as soon aa they 
aro ripe after the rains hare ceased, those seeds neces- 
sarily remain doimant, like their parent bulbs, until 
the return of the periodical rains, which give life and 
vigour to the languishing bulbs, and the power of 
vegetating to the seeds. Hence our advice to sow 
these seeds about the time at which the bulbs begin 
to grow with us, or, in other words, about the end of 
September. We believe that gardeners have ascer- 
tained in practice that if such seeds are sown any 
time during the summer as soon as they are ripe, 
they will not vegetate till their natural time in 
September and October; and we all know that if 
the sowing is deferred until the next spring tl)e 
seedlings are overtaken too soon by our summer 
droughts, and are thus prevented attaining a proper 
strength before the end of their first growing season. 
We may notice, also, another peculiarity in the 
economy of these Cape irids to show how Infinite 
Wisdom has provided for the preservation of their 
race. During the dry seasons the earth in those 
regions where the ixias abound cracks in all direc- 
tions, owing to the excessive heat baking the surface. 
On the return of tlie rains, the whole surface is 
deluged before the soil is so far moistened as to 
allow the water to pass through it ; seeds are thus 
swept along rapidly, mingled with sand and dust — 
forming one muddy stream — ^into those cracks and 
fissures. There they are deeply imbedded ; but from 
thence they soon vegetate and reach the surface. 
We are not aware that the greatest depth from 
which they can issue has been ascertained, but it is 
well known to gardeners that yery small roots of 
this tribe will vegetate after being accidentally 
buried, to the depth of two or more feet, during 
the operation of trenching beds or borders in which 
they have been growing; and we ourselves have 
seen the crocus thus buried, and come up in safety. 
We entertain scarcely a doubt but seeds of these 
bulbs would vegetate from a considerable depth. 
We are not to suppose, however, that seedlings or 
old bulbs thus accidentally buried beyond the depth 
that is more natural to them could long endure the 
confinement with impunity; and here a natural con- 
trivance is powerfully exerted every gi*owing season 
to bring them up to the surface. We have already 
said that they renew their bulbs annually, and, in 
doing so, the new bulbs are formed on the top of 
the old ones, and by this means, in the course of 
time, the successors of the buried bulbs rise step by 
step to the surface. 



THE FRUrr-GARDEN. 

The Vine Out-doors. — ^We have received so many 
inquiries about out-door gi-apes, that it is evident 
a gieat number of our correspondents are much 
interested in vine culture ; and we therefore feel con- 



strained to offer some more advice on that heatl; 
and as wo have, when treating the subject before, 
generally given misceUaneout advice, we will now 
take the question in its proi)er order, and begin with 
the root management, or, in other words, 

BoRDKR Makfno. — By this term, we merely mean 
making the necessary preparation for the root, whe- 
ther it be a single vine or a score, for such prepara- 
tion is always termed " making a border." 1 ne main 
basis on which to proceed is, as we have before snid, 
" the acclimatising principle.'* Inexperienced per- 
sons will naturally ask, " What is acclimatising?'* 
To this we must answer — Enabling a tree from 
warmer and brighter climes to withstand tlie vicis- 
situdes of our northern climate; and not only to 
grow, but to produce its flowers and fruit in per- 
fection. 

Now, it must be obvious that we cannot increase 
the amount of light which falls to our lot ; heat we 
may do something with, by making use of materials 
(whether as connected with the branches or the roots) 
which will absorb and retain a portion of the sun's 
heat for a lengthened period. It is a well-known 
fact, that this ground warmth, as received from the 
sun's rays, decreases in amount as we descend from 
the surface; deep borders, then, is only another 
phrase for cold I'oots; and cold roots can by no 
means be supposed to be favourable to that rapid 
development of parts to which such tender trees 
as the vine are subjected in their native clime. 
Thus much, then, seems to show that deep soils 
are not favourable to the perfecting of fruit-trees 
from warmer climates than our own. 

Having settled, as we think, the matter of depth, 
we must next advert to texture in soil — "me- 
chanical texture." This was a point too much 
overlooked in former days, and onr improved no- 
tions concerning it have arisen, in no small de- 
gree, from the practice of the potting bench ; for 
no class of men are more alive to the immense 
importance of studying the texture of soils than 
oiu* very best gardeners, who have in their day 
spent much time in the culture of tender plants, 
and who are compelled to add whatever amount of 
science can be rendered available to the soundest 
of practice and the most lengthened observation. By 
mechanical texture is meant that constitution of 
soil which more or less permits percolation, or the 
free passage of water, and, as a consequence, a cor- 
responding entrance of the atmospheric air; on 
which latter point almost everything depends, not 
only in vine culture, but with most plants, aquatics 
excepted, which are specially constituted to endure 
very different conditions. 

We may here stay to observe, for the benefit of 
those who have not been used to dabbling in fine 
phrases, that for the vine out of doors a very porous 
character of soil should be established. The heavy, 
and sometimes rather too continuous, character of 
our rainy periods are apt to overpower the tender 
spongioles, or mouths oi the fibrous roots ; and, we 
need hardly say, that such a consequence is fraught 
with mischief of some kind to the swelling or ripen- 
ing grapes. Hence, we hear of grapes " shrivelling," 
" shanking,'* going blind," and of many mora tech- 
nichal phrases, which, although not entirely traceable 
to this root fault, yet, in the main, originate in im- 
perfect root action. 

Thoroigh Dratnaoe. — The foregoing remai-ks 
relate chiefly to the conducting properties of the 
soil ; we come now to consider how superfluous 
water, after passing through the soil, may be carried 
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away with speed, certainty, and by means of a per- 
manent character. Very few soils in Britain ai*e so 
constituted but that the vine would be benefitted 
by some amount of drainage. This may seem an 
extreme assertion, but we do not mean that the vine 
will grow and produce fruit in few soils, but tbat 
the drainage here alluded to, in combination with a 
proper textui*e of soil, will facilitate the ripening 
process ; which, accelerated even two or throe weeks 
only, will prove a matter of immense importance. 

Improvement of Staple. — Plenty of loam and 
manure were, at one period, considered by gardeners 
as indispensable in vine culture; but the late Mr. 
Gloment Hoare was one of the first to break these 
trammels, and to show that the vine might be culti- 
vated in almost any ordinary material, or a com- 
bination of them, provided it was thoroughly pene- 
tratable by the atmosphere. Thus we find him suc- 
cessful with such materials as charcoal, old plaster, 
lime rubbish, broken bricks, &c., with scarcely any 
soil : and from this circumstance there can be little 
doubt that the vine has a capacity to draw a great 
portion of its nourishment from the atmosphere, 
provided such can have a constant and free en- 
trance into the soil. We are not of those, however, 
who would advise the adoption of such maxims in 
full. Ingenious persons are apt to " ride their 
hobby too hard;* and we consider Mr. Hoare's 
practice very interesting, as being higlily illustrative, 
and as opening a wider field for vine culture, inas- 
much as a portion of the materials used by him will, 
with proper management, combine with almost any 
soil that may happen to be on the spot; for tlie 
amateur, or cottager, cannot command turfy mate- 
rials at all times. 

Every one must bo aware of the tendency in the 
vine to throw out stem roots in the damp atmosphere 
of our hothouses ; also of the fact that vines have fre- 
quently been known to grow out of brick walls. We 
once knew a case in which the border being exces- 
sively rich, deep, and, of coui-se, stagnant, the vine 
liad attached itself firmly to the wall, and ramified 
along its surface like some orchidaceous plant to its 
block of wood, having few or no roots in the boi-der, 
from which it seemed to turn with a decided disi'e- 
lish. Again ; we once knew a Black Hamburgh vine 

Elanted hi the bark of the tan-pit where pines had 
oen removed ; the pit was all tan, or nearly so, and 
this Hamburgh proved a splendid tree, bearing pro- 
fusely first-rate gi*apes. This was about thuly-five 
years since, ana occurred in a small house at Mel- 
rose Hall, then the seat of Daniel Rucker, Esq., at 
West Hill, Wandsworth, but now, or lately, belong- 
ing to his grace the Duke of Sutherland. 

Hci-e, then, wo have extreme cases ; the one vine 
growing altogether in stones, charcoal, &c., where 
decomposing animal and vegetable manures would, 
at fii*st sight, appear to be totally absent ; the other, 
a vine growing entirely in old tan, which was little 
else. It must be remembered, however, that the same 
results would not have followed if the tan had been 
out-doors ; it would, in that case, very soon have be- 
come so sodden and soured that the air could with 
difficulty enter, and then good-by to farther success. 
The heat of the atmosphere in-^ioors, together with 
cautious watering, kept the tan always mellow. 

Manures. — ^Tbese we may at once ^lass under two 
distinct heads, the animal and the mere vegetable 
manures. We have before said that the vine may be 
cultivated without them; let us not, however, be un- 
derstood as recommending their total disuse. In all 
cases a certain portion is useful if judiciously applied, 



and, in many cases, they become particularly neces- 
sary. Such a case is when vines become exhausted 
through over-bearing, or through age ; also, when 
the vine is growing in a very limited space, covering 
houses in the vicinity of our towns ; in which latter 
case liquid manures, at certain periods, are of much 
service. The use of manure mixed with tlie soil of 
the border depends on the amoimt of vegetable or 
other organic matter which the soil contains. Thus 
a free, sandy, loamy turf, from an old pasture, is com- 
plete in itself for vine culture, provided tlie subsoil 
of tlie border is sound. What we would here direct 
especial attention to in the use of manures is, their 
application as top-dressing, in combination with a 
shallow soil ; which, as before observed, we regard as 
forming the foundation principle in the perfecting or 
ripening of the wood of fruits from hot climates ; a 
principle of so much importance that success can 
never oe attained unless it be carried out. 

Ripening the wood, then, signifies that the plant 
should attain its full maturity (in regard of the leaf) 
which nature has ordained ; that is to say, that the 
leaf shall have been fully developed, have gone 
through its due couree of elaborations, and have 
taken its autumnal hue, by the influence of solar 
heat and light The sure consequence of this is, that 
the buds will be plump and firm, and will develop 
in tlie ensuing spring with a fi*eshness and freedom 
unknown to ill-ripened buds. The blossoms will, 
moreover, set for Iruit with more certainty, and the 
fruit itself swell in a much more perfect manner. 
Another point is, that the wood of tender fruits, such 
as the fig, the peach, the vine, &c., will be in a much 
better position to endure a sevei'e winter. 

We have now taken a survey of the general first 
principles on which successful vine culture may be 
said. to rest, and we propose shortly to enter into a 
detail of the proceedings necessary in vine-planting 
and culture. We have wiitten thus much to pave 
the wav to a broad consideration of the question in 
all its oearingB. R. Errinoton. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

My notes on late flowering plants in the flower- 
garden ended with those on a beautil'ul geranium 
called Lady Mary Fox. The next one I shall men- 
tion is Diadematuiiiy which, with another one called 
Diadematum ruhescens, are fully as good and showy 
in beds as Unique and Lady Mary Fox. These two 
are very old, and were the first of this class with 
which I began to make flower-beds in 18^2, so that 
1 am comparatively a beginner iu this branch of 
flower gardening ; others, whom I could name, 
having, for more than twenty years, paid more or 
less attention to them. These DUidemcUums ai*e 
dwarf plants, but literally covered with their gay red- 
dish-pink blossoms all the season, and after they are 
taken up and potted at the end of the season they 
flower on for a long time. Indeed, of all the hybrid- 

Eerpetual geraniums, these are the last to cease 
looming. For this merit, and i)erhap8 a little pre- 
judice in their favour as old acquaintances, they 
are my own peculiar pets; they are all but barren, 
yet I make a fresh trial to cross them every season ; 
and once, about three years since, I succeeded in ob- 
taining one seed between Diadematum rubcscens and 
Priory Queen, one of the best late flowering pelargo- 
niums for the open borders we yet possess. The 
pollen of the Priory Queen, one would tiiink, ought 
to throw sti'ength and stature into an ofl'spring of the 
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Diadomatum breed, but the result is far diffci'ent. 
The cross is a very beautiful thing, not quite iater- 
uicdiate between the two parents, yet retaining so 
mucli of the likeness of each as to leave no doubt of 
its origin. I mention this cross iu order to stimu- 
late a younger race of cross-bi'ecderH, for I can hardly 
believe that any plant having one or both organs of 
reproduction iu a perfect state can be altogether 
barren. Dr. Herbert had a crinum which he could 
not seed until it reached the age of 14 years, but very 
probably age had little to do with the circumstance, 
it must rather have been owing to something pecu- 
liai* iu the cultivation during the previous season, or 
that the pollen was applied just at the moment when 
the flower was ready, for I have often obtained diili- 
cult crosses by varying the cultivation at such (le- 
riods ; but I have not been able to get such an in- 
sight into the mystory of the operation as to enable 
me to lay down a rule applicable to other individuals. 
Now, some of the most beautiful plants in the order 
of geraniums are, to all apnoarance, quite barren, or, 
rather, refuse to yield seeas by all ordinary experi- 
ments ; and yet, I believe, tliey are capable of pro- 
ducing seeds under certain circumstances, if we did 
but know them. Although it pays or satisties many 
of us to fight away in improving the shape and sub^ 
stance of the pelargoniums, our endeavours are but 
as mere child's play to what will be done some day 
in this large family, wlten the real pur|)le, the scarlet, 
and lilac, and pure white, to say nothing of their 
compound shades, are improved each in its own 
strain to the present standard of the existing race. 
At any rato the flower gardener has a lich mine to 
work out in these hybrid-peqiotual flowers, and many 
of them have already received beautiful tints from 
the crimson and lilac shades of the two new French 
varieties called Anais and Ibrahim Pachas which are 
the next two on my list of bedders. Of these I had a 
fine mixed bed this season, which was much admired, 
and they were in fair bloom till the raiii at the be- 
ginning of October spoiled them ; but having seen 
them BO beautifully brought out at the London exhi- 
bitions, I must say that I did not admire them in a 
bed so much as otiiers. Their leaves looked stifi' and 
dry, and altogether as if they were not at home ; yet 
theii' flowers were as numerous and rich as one could 
wish, but the rich tints which their pollen has im- 
parted to the older varieties will soon be a distinct 
ieaturo in our flower-beds. Sidonia has been finer 
with mo this season in a bed than I ever had it be- 
fore. The plants were four yeai's old, and they were 
cut down close last January, and allowed to grow 
very slowly in tlie spring ; but I have been so often 
disappointed in it that I would not recommend it as 
a bedder generally, l^obably I have not beon yet 
able to make the proper compost for it; others speak 
of it as a splendid oeddcr. I have never seen but 
two other vaiieties of its class — the JJiadematum 
blcolor, a shy gipsy, and SplceniU altogether the 
other way. llieso three are striped in shades, 
sometlung after the manner, but not the colour, of tlie 
old Cactus 9p€cio8i$inmu8 ; and if any one could drive 
a cross between Sidonia and Spleenii, and Uie seed- 
lings took after the parontfl, he would have a shaded 
bed with one kind of plant. Spleefoi is a very free 
grower — too much so for some rich heavy soils ; it 
should be planted in very light soil. It is no easy 
matter to make suitable beds for the different sorts 
even after one loams their habits, and it is so with 
many plants in the flower-garden ; but, as a general 
nile, take tlie following until you meet with a better 
— that is, for geranium beds. Where these " run 



into leaf" and flower but spaiingly in the autumn — 
a very general complaint — the bottom soil is both 
too rich and too damp, and may be too dtep also, 
but the remedy is at hand. Flower-beds on rich or 
damp bottoms should be made shallow, not more 
than ten inches or a foot deep of soil, well drained 
by putting a thick layer of coal-ashes in the bottom, 
and some three inches of the ashes all round the 
sides, as the bed is being filled, to within an inch of 
the surface. Thus I saw beds made in a piece of 
rich kiteh en-garden ground in front of a gardeners 
oottnge. where none of the plants rambled in the au- 
tumn for many years. In such beds the bottom soil 
should also be of the poorest description, and three 
or four inches of light rich compost on the top for 
the purpose of encouraging the plants to make a 
vigorous start at first, and to keep their roote for 
awhile near the surface. When Uie roots do find 
their way down amongst the poor soil, they cannot 
supply more food than will keep the plants in a me- 
dium condition, which is just that state in which all 
the strong geraniums flower best. It is customary 
in large flower-gardens to arrange the composition of 
the different beds ever^ winter, so that each plant is 
furnished with that kind of soil, or compost, which 
experience has shown to be most suitable for it in 
that locality. Without attention to this point no 
one can succeed ; it is, in fact, the real key to success. 
TJiere is a collection of 2K little beds in one part of 
the flower-gardens here devoted to the hybrid -pei-pe- 
tual geraniums, and in them four different compusU 
are arranged annually to suit the natures of the dif- 
ferent kinds. This involves the necessity of know- 
ing before-hand what kind is to be planted in each 
bed; but all that is settled in the previous season, 
when the whole ai'raugement of the garden is fixed. 
To name the diflferent composts we make up for such 
and such plants could hardly be of general use, so 
much depends on the nature of the subsoil, and even 
on the difierent soils from which compost can be 
made, and on the locality where they are used. All 
that I shall say on the subject of composts, thei-e- 
fore, will only be in general terms, and that will 
suflice when I come to treat of flower-beds exclu- 
sively. 

Rouge et Noir is the name of another most useful 
geranium of this class, a free grower, easy to strike 
ft'om cuttings, and the easiest of them all to keep 
over the winter. The friend from whom I received 
it six years since told mo he had known a large 
plant of it trained against the back wall of a span- 
roofed greenhouse, where it had abundance of per- 
pendicular light, wliich had been iu bloom more or 
less for thiee years and six months ; and 1 fully be- 
lieve it. I once had it in bloom for eighteen months 
by thinning out the flowering branches iu Septem- 
ber, and giving it a good shili about the same time, 
and a winter temperature of 45°. The name, rouge 
et noir, means red and black, which lu^ the colours 
of the flower. It is an old-fa^ioned-looking one, 
and has driven out thit^e other sorts which are much 
of the same character — ToucJuiloney liedariantim, and 
Pavoninum, or Pavonium, as it is sometimes called. 
It is never woiUi while to keep, especially not to bod 
out, two or three kinds of the same plant that are so 
much alike aa to require long names to distinguish 
tlkcm. In such eases we make use of the one which 
suits our soil and situation. Where Bouge et Noir 
grows too strong, Pavoninum is tlie next best substi- 
tute. I am not sure that Rouge et noir is in the Lon- 
don trade; I never saw it in any of the London 
nurseries; but I onoe saw a lot of young plante 
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under that name tkoro, and I bought one of tliem 
on S()eciilation, knowing it not to be true to 
name. It proved a fudgo. Quercifolium is a fine 
dwarf red one for a small bed ; blooms most pro- 
fusely througli the whole season, and is very easy to 
keep and to increase. This is a Norfolk seciUnig, 
and is nearly 20 years old. The person who raised 
it from seeds sold it to a London florist, through Mr. 
Bell, of Norwich ; but the London dealer went off to 
America, and forgot to pay for this Quercifolium ; but 
Mr. 13ell, much to his credit, discharged the debt in 
full, owing to the poor raiser, although he had no 
claim on him for the amount ; and, at tbe risk of 
offending Mr. Bell, I mention this, as such acts of 
disinterested kindness should never bo put under a 
bushel. 

Quercifolium coccineum is an elegant variety for 
a bed, with small scarlet flowers and fine leaves. 
It is tender to keep in a rough way, and not easy to 
get a stock of it in suntmer. This will always keep 
its place as a gcui, and it is only three or four years 
since a beautiful specimen of it was exldbitcd at one 
of the Horticultural Society's shows at Chiswick, but 
under a wi-ong name. It Was then called Quercifo- 
lium superfrum. Another one, called 71ie CuratCy is a 
pretty little thing, very dwarf, and not at all difficult 
to keep or increase. Many people admire it as an 
edging, but the best way of all to use it is in chil- 
dren's gardens. It is Just such a thing as little girls 
woidd like to water and attend to ? D. Beaton. 



GEEENHOUSK AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Salvia Splendens. — This, among the family of the 
SageiSy is well worthy of the title of splendid. Rivals 
in the same family groupe it may have in summer 
and autumn, but in the earlier winter months it is 
luimatched. Coutra.sted at this season even with 
the loveliest and the gayest of other flowers, it con- 
stitutes one of the most dazzling ornaments of the 
greenhouse or conservatory. Kven where there is 
nothing else very striking beside it, its own elegant 
foliage sets off to advantage its rich racemes of scar- 
let flowers. This interest is prolonged from the 
calyx being of the same colour as the corolla, as it is 
firat expanded, and romaius for some time after the 
corolla has dropped. 

There is something peculiar and worth looking 
at in the structure of the stamens of the Salvia. 
They generally spring from near the centre of the 
tubular corolla bcforo it becomes lipped. When 
about half their length, they form a sort of stud, 
upon which the remaining portion may bo moved 
upwards and downwards like a swivel on a .joint; 
the upper portion from this articulation is crowned 
with the pollen-bearing anthci's, and the lower por- 
tion terminates in a point in the tube of the corolla. 
What purpose those parts of* the stamens answer, 
that thus point downwaixls, it is not for us to say. 
Did wo allow ourselves to fancy that those stud-like 
parts of the stamens were double, and that the part 
which proceeded downwards from them was termi- 
nated by an anther, then we should have the Salvia, 
like most other LahiiUe flowers, possessing four sta- 
mens, two longer and two shorter. Everything we 
investigate is fitted to take away our ])ride, and teach 
us humility. Flowers are powerful monitora, did we 
only listen to their teachings ; but we must not linger 
hero. The stamens in splemlens are separate; in 
many of the other species tliey are imited for a part 



of their length. The pistil is also difierent in the 
difierent species, though long and slender in all. In 
the beautifid blue Salvia patens^ its single stigma 
bends over the anthers of the stamens ; in splendena 
it is long, but tenninatcd with a bifid, or two-horned 
stigma ; while the beautiful red Salvia fulgensy that 
raises its pistil considerably above the anthers, is not 
only fiunished with a bind, or two-horned stigma, 
but also near the end of its style with abundance of 
shaggy matter, whicii we have little doubt acts as a 
bottle-brush for scattering the fertilising i)ollen from 
the anthers; all evidencing wisdom and foretliought, 
as to the means for ensuring the perpetuity of the 
race. 

Salvia sjfletidefis, as well as most of our greenhouse 
and bedding-out species, is a native of Mexico. The 
term Salvia is derived from Salvus (safe), in allusion 
to the beneficial character of many of the species in 
a medicinal and cDlinary point of view. Even now, 
many who are not yet decided epicures may be look- 
ing forwai*d to the festive period, and thinking of pai*- 
takiug, along with friends, of tliose good things in 
the prepanition of which even the common sage is 
brought into abundant requisition. At the present 
time, the plants, if safely lodged in the greenhouse 
and conservatory, should not be exposed to keen 
draughts of air, if it is wished to preserve the bloom 
as long as possible. In watering, let the liquid be a 
little warmer than tlie air of the house ; and if co- 
loured with guano, superphosphate of lime, &c., they 
will like it all the better. If it is not convenient to 
have manure water, much the same object will be 
gained by top-dressing with old dried cow or sheep- 
dung. Watering over it will enrich the compost, 
and, iicting also as a nuilcliing, less watering will be 
necessary, which is something, as if tho pots are 
crammed with roots, and the weather should be fine, 
they will drink like any topers. They will bloom 
well either in small or large pots ; though, for striking 
eflect, large plants in large j)ots are the most de- 
sirable. " All very well !" says some dozen of our 
friends at once ; " I should like to have half a dozen 
of these fine large plants in my gi'cenhouse now; tliey 
woidd look so nice, among chrysanthemums, and 
opening camellias, &c. ; and I should like a few 
small plants to enliven my window; but then 1 have 
always been deterred from growing them from the 
great space they would occupy when done flowering, 
or before they had commenced to bloom ; and then 
numbers of clever people have dunned into my cars 
to beware of them as I woidd shun the plague, as a 
few plants would soon fill a whole house with red 
spiders, aiul then farewell to all my other favourites, 
so far as their healthy looks are concerned." Now, 
even in tliesc days of cheap glass, we are well aware 
that from various causes the husbanding of space 
under glass is as much demanded as ever. But, 
even in this respect, our friends, the Salvias, are 
wonderfully accommodating. They are but little 
subject to the spider, when sturdily, not daintily, 
reared. In any circumstances they are less trouhle;l 
with it funo than during tho dog-days. A slight 
syringe over tho leaves when in bloom, — and in cold 
weather, when a little heat is neces.sary, thebrusliing 
over the pipes, or flue, when not very hot, with Qowei*s 
of sulphur and water, — will be next to effeclual in keep- 
ing the intruder away. So much for present manage- 
ment. Now, as to prepai'ing for another year : as 
soon as the plants have done flowering, give away, 
or transfer them all, save one, to tho rubbish heap ; 
pla<;o the one saved in any out-of-the-way corner, 
whore a stray ray of light may reach it, and where 
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frost canuot visit ii^-undor tho stage will answer well 
enough. There the leaves will soon drop, but never 
mind ; though, if a few small ones remained on the 
points of tho shoots, just to keep the sap in motion, it 
would bo as well ; yet, if you manage to keep the 
stems alive, it is a matter of no great consequence, 
as from them plenty of young shoots will break in 
Mai'ch or April; and if there are few or no leaves on 
them during the remainder of the winter, you will 
not bo troubled with nightmare about Uio red spider, 
as the stems will be too tough food for them. In tho 
end of March, or the beginning of April, take off 
rather more short stubby shoots than you will want 
for plants, as some may fail ; cut them across below 
a joint, insert them in cutting-j>ots half filled with 
drainage, the other half with light sandy 8oil,'with 
the exception of half an inch at the top, which is to 
consist of sand alone. If you have nothing but your 
window, or a greenhouse, the cuttings shoidd be 
placed under a bell-glass ; or, if inserted in a small 
pot, and that again placed at the bottom of a larger 
one, and a square of glass placed over its mouth, it 
will answer admirably. This is to prevent the juices 
of the cutting being evaporated; and, farther to effect 
this, shading must be resorted to in blight weather. 
The number and size of tlie leaves to be retained 
must depend upon the means you possess of pre- 
venting the transpiration of the juices of the cut- 
tings. Some day we may devote a chapter to propa- 
gating from cuttings, lliey may thus be strucK in a 
window or greenhouse ; but if you have such a thing 
as a cucumber-box at work, why that is tlie very 
place for them ; and if there von can give them a 
shady warm comer, and the bell-glass, or tho square 
of glass in addition, you will bo surprised to find 
how soon your cuttings will bo changed into ix)oted 
plants. 

If you have nothing but the greenhouse and a 
rude cold pit, shift the plants, fii-st into three-inch 
pots, and then successively into six and twelve-inch 
pots, setting them as soon as possible in the ])it, as 
there you may keep them close for a time, to encou- 
rage rooting after each shifting. But if vou can com- 
mand a little bottom heat, such as the side of a 
cucumber box, shift at once into six-inch pots, and 
then again into twelves. In either case, set them 
out of doors by tho middle or end of June, either 
upon coal-ashes, or plunging tho pot in a border, 
witli a tile at the bottom of the pots, to prevent 
worms enteiing, and to prevent the roots going out ; 
shade in sunshine, when fii-st turned out; stop ever^ 
shoot, to make the plants stubby and bushy, until 
the middle of July ; water with weak manure liquid 
and clear water alternately ; frequently, after a rainy 
day, syringe the whole of the foliage well with a 
weak, clear solution of soot and water; provide them 
with a temporary shelter, by means of mats or 
waterproofed calico, by the middle of September, to 
guard against heavy rains, storms, and frosts, and 
set tliem in tho house by tlie end of October, or 
rather, if convenient, by the middle of Uie month, 
and the blaze of scarlet in November will well repay 
all your efforts. Many, with a keen relish for floral 
lovliness, cannot afford to get costly plants, and this 
is just one of the things for them, as tho cost will 
almost entirely consist in their time and labour. 
For getting nice little plants for the window, it will 
be time enough to strike the cuttings in June. Three 
things in gi'owing these must be attended to. Sy- 
ringe the foliage frequently, water liberally, and 
prevent frost ever toucliing the foliage. Equal por- 
tions of loan and peat will suit them well ; a littlo 



dung added to the last shifting will be advantageous. 
The beautiful blue 8. patens makes a fine i>ot 
plant in summer and autumn. The i*ed (fulgent), 
which is now (November :li)) as splendid out of doors 
as it has been all tho season, makes a fine show in a 
j pot whon treated in every respect as tho $plendens ; 
I only, when done flowering, the stems may be cut 
I down, or tho pot placed in a shed, as it is much 
I hardier than the splendens. But one of tlie finest 
of Uie tribe, for the conservatory, is the scarlet Sakia 
gesnenejiorat which generally comes into bloom in 
February. Lai'ge plants may be grown the same as 
we have recommended for splendens. It possesses 
Uio advantage of flowering later, but the oisadvan- 
tago of requiring more time, and, therefore, more 
space in tlio conservatory during the winter. 

R. Fish. 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Blocks. — Having in preceding numbers described 
fully two methods of growing orchids — ^first in pots, 
and secondly in baskets — it only remains, to com- 
plete what we proposed to observe under this head, 
to describe the mode in which they are cultivated on 
blocks, or logs of wood, always excepting the terre*"- 
tiial species (those that grow in the earth) ; on 
which, however, we hope to write shortly. 

The shape and size of the block may do left safely 
to the fancy of the amateur. The grand point to 
attend to is in having a kind of wood tliat does not 
readily decay. Wo have already mentioned the wood 
of the acacia, commonly so called ; the proper name 
being Rohinia pseudo-acacia. This is to be prefen-ed 
on account of its lasting qualities. Oak and ash are 
tho next best. We have used also the wood of Ute 
elder, which answers very well. All resinous woods 
ought to be avoided. Mr. Lyons, in his work on 
Orchidaceae, recommends a block which he has 
named the "Oniscaymintic" — oniscusj a wood-louse; 
mynticus, to prevent. This is, to amateurs, a very 
useful kind of block, especially for the small growing, 
and more curious than beautiful, species. It may 
bo briefly described as the branch of a ti'ce, about 
•30 inches high, with short branches left on it about 
six or eight inches long. This branch is to be fitted 
tightly into a stand, with a thick bottom to steadv it, 
made of pottery ware; the centre being raised to 
receive the branch. The stand is made like the 
feeder, or saucer, of a garden-pot : the centre being 
raised, leaves a hollow all round it This hollow is 
to hold water, which prevents wood-lice reacliing tho 
plants on tlie branch. From this preventive action, 
or power, Mr. Lyons gave to the whole tho name 
" Onyscaymyntic stand," which may be Englished, 
tlie " wood-lice excluding stand." Any grower of 
orchids, that has a considerable number of tho 
smaller growing species, would find this stand a 
ready receptacle for them, and much more commo- 
dious than a large number of small blocks hung up 
to the roof. For larger growing kinds, there arc two 
ways of hanging up the logs : one is to nail a piece 
of copper wiro to one end; tlien form a loop, and 
that will conveniently enough receive a hook, or nail, 
to susi^end the block. The plant may bo fastened 
to the log with tin tacks and metallic wire, in tlie 
manner we have alrea*ly described. The other 
method is, to fasten the piece of copper wire at each 
end to the log. Tho wiro should do long enough 
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not to touch the plant when it is hung up. This 
latter metbod is the best for old established plants, 
and the former metbod for plants newly imported, or 
for sucb as are very impatient of moisture — tbe per- 
pendicular position of the log, when hung up, allow- 
ing the water to flow off directly, and so drying up 
the supei-abundant moisture quickly, before it injures 
the delicate young roots. There is no necessity for 
haying tbe blocks entire, that is, round, as they have 
grown : they may be split ; the smaller ones exactly 
in halves, and the larger ones into three parts. In 
the latter case, the centre piece will, of course, be 
flat on both sides. This part is excellent for such 
plants as form broad masses of pseudo-bulbs — such 
as Lidia autumtuUis and L. acuminata. This centre 
part is also suitable for young pieces of Aerides, 
vandas, and suchlike species. The young roots 
delight to cling to it; but for such young plants the 
logs should hang perpendicularly. The hest kind 
of log for those truly beautiful plants, PhaUenopsis 
aniahilis and P. grandijlorus, is a thick branch of 
the cork-tree, with the bark on. This bark being 
very thick and rough, holds the water about the 
roots of old established plants much longer than a 
smooth barked, or log without bark, would do. As 
wo do not recommend any moss to be placed on the 
logs for these plants, this cork block is the best for 
them. Now, the bark of the cork-tree does not part 
from the wood so easily, or so soon, as any other 
kind of tree, and so there is not that objection (the 
harbouring of insects) to it that there is to the rest. 
Where large branches of the cork-tree can be easily 

Srocured, they are excellent for gi'owing the beautiful 
Unanihera coccinea upon. We have seen it thriving 
wonderfully upon them, and flowering annually qmte 
freely, provided the management in otlier respects is 
rightly attended to. 

This fine plant was first flowered by Mr. Foirbum, 
when gardener at Claremont, several years ago. It 
is a native of China, and highly esteemed by tliat 
garden-loving people. Whenever they find a plant 
showing a flower-bud they cut off tlie branch and 
hang it up in their rooms to bloom. In this country 
the way to cause it to flower is to grow it freely with 
heat and abundance of moisture, keeping it close to 
tbe glass to induce strong short-jointed wood. In 
the month of October remove it into a drier, cooler 
house, the maximum heat of which should never ex- 
ceed 60®, the minimum may be, during the night, 
45°. In this house it should remain tiU the flower- 
buds appear. These may be distingidshed from 
young root-buds by having sheaths to Uiem, whereas 
a rootbud is quite smooth. As soon as it is quite 
evident that flowers ai'e appearing, remove the plant 
back again into the moist East-Indian house. If this 
is not done the flower-buds are apt to turn yellow 
and perish ; but if put into the wanner, moist house, 
the stimulus they there receive will bring the flower 
on to perfection. As tliis is a fast-growing plant, it 
will, in two or three years, push beyond the block or 
branch considerably. When that is the case the pai't 
beyond the block may be cut off, and placed agamst 
tlie branch so low as to give room for it to grow 
again for two years before it reaches the same height. 
There are, then, three 2>oiuts to attend to to cause 
this plant to bloom; 1st, to grow it close to the^lass; 
2ndly, to give it, whilst growing, abundance ol heat 
and moisture ; and, 3rdly, to give it a complete rest. 
The same treatment is proper and necessaiy for 
Vanda teres^ a plant even more beautiful than the 
llenanthera. 
When an orchid on a block has become too large 



for it, and the roots are perfectly healthy and grow' 
ing vigorously, it is sometimes difficult, nay impos- 
sible, to remove it from the log without injuring, and 
often destroying, the best roots. In such a case we 
procure two, or, perhaps, three other logs, and with 
a caqjenter's ^ouge hollow tliem out and fit them to 
the old log, with the plant on it, joining them gently, 
so as not to crush the roots, and fastening them to 
it with some strong copper wine. The fresh roots 
will soon take possession of the fresh pieces of wood, 
and the plant will tlirive with renewed vigour. This 
method is to be particularly recommended for rare 
expensive plants. We have often felt rather nervous 
when we had to renew tlie pot, basket, or log, of a 
plant, the cost of which has been high, perhaps five 
or ten guineas. If the roots were healthy and closely 
adhering to the log, we preferred adding fresh pieces 
of wood to the old log, rather than injure tbe roots 
by taking them forcibly off, though done as carefully 
as possible. The plants we have treated in this 
manner are such as Cattleya superha, PJudoenopsis 
amabilis, Sophronitis grandtflora, and Oncidium tri- 
oolorum. 

Routine Wobk fob December. — During this 
month the heat of both orchid houses must be very 
modei-ate : East Indian house, by day 60**, by night 
55°; Mexican house, by day 55°, by night 50°. 
Give air on sunny days, especially to the cooler 
bouse ; syringe the logs twice a week in the morning, 
and wet the floor, walks, and pipes of the Indian house 
night and morning. Prepare for potting by having 
some turfy peat placed in a warm shed to dry. Watch 
for young growths, and, as they appear, pot the plants 
that are producing them. Now is a good time to 
reneio logs that are becoming rotten. The roots of 
most kinds are now at rest on the blocks, and may 
be got off pretty easily. Remember to do the expen- 
sive plants, if tlie roots are verv fast to the blocks, in 
tlie manner we have just described. Keep the plants 
generally dry, the only exception being such as wiU 
grow. These must be very moderately watered with- 
out wetting the leaves or young shoots. Be making 
new baskets at convenient seasons, placing them in a 
dry shed. They will be ready in the spring, when 
your plants want renewing. 

•^ Dbainaoe. — ^The material for this impoii;ant point 
in orchid culture during this month may be prepared. 
As orchids require twice as much as any other plants, 
except succulents, do not be afraid you will have too 
much. Break your potsherds into three sizes, and 
keep them separate, sifting the smallest size through 
a very fine sieve, merely to take out the dust. 



FLORIST'S FLOWERS. 

General Directions. — Under this head we pur- 
pose giving such remarks as apply to routine manage- 
ment All the florist's favourites that require pro- 
tection will now be in frames or pits ; such as auri- 
culas, polyanthuses, carnations, picotees, choice pan- 
sies, petunias, and verbenas. All the attention these 
want now is plenty of air on fine days, moderate wa- 
terings to be given in the moiiiing m mild weather, 
protection from heavy rains and from severe frost, 
also unceasing warfare with slugs and red spider. 
This last attacks the carnations more severely than 
any other at this season, causing the leaves to look 
spotted and sickly. To clean the plants, tie a small 
piece of sponge to the end of a small stick about six 
inches long ; with this dipped in tepid water wash 
every leaf: there is no application like this for clear- 
ing plants of any description fi*om this pest. Cleanli- 
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U06S in couduoivo to health, in a maxiin that applioH 
to plants aH well as aiiunals ; and tho moro froquontly 
tho loaves of a ])lant are cleansed from dust and dirt, 
tho more healthy they will bo. A gentleman of strict 
veracity once assured us tliat he had kept some laurel 
hushes perfectly healthy by the siniplo operation of 
sponging the leaves three times a week, though his 
plants were situated in the very middle of smoky 
London. This may sound like a thing doubtful to 
some of our readers, but it is, wo think, not at all un- 
likely, though we must confess it is not at all pro- 
bable that many persons will bo at the trouble to 
copy his example. The anecMlote is mentioned to 
show the good effects of cleanliness upon plants. By 
frequently wasliing tho leaves tlie pores are cleared 
from obstruction, and the plants breatho freely and 
healthily, for the leaves are tho lungs of plants. 

T. Applkby. 



THE KITCIIEN-GAKDEN. 

Globk Artichokks. — If tho winter protection of 
this vegetable has not already been attended to, no 
time shoidd be lost in mulching the plants sepa- 
rately, with dry leaves, nnilch, decayed rubbishy 
hay, straw, fern, heath, or any other dry and readily- 
procm'ablo material, and placing a light coating of 
earth over it, taking care at the same time to finish 
it up in a conical shape, so that the water may run 
off, instead of into, the plants and tho uuiterial that 
lu'otocts them ; for if the latter is ajiplied dry, and 
placed in a position to enable it to remain free from 
moisture, a very small quantity is of much greater 
benefit for protecting purposes than large quantities 
of damp materials badly placed, and which, indeed, 
prove sometimes very injurious. A dry day, too, 
should always be chosen for tho operation. 

Caumflowers. — ^All plants under protection of 
any kind must bo well attejided to now. If fine 
heads of fiowers at an eai'ly season are desircd, those 
piicked into small pots, and intended for placing out 
in Fcbruai'y next, should now have a shift into larger 
])ots, as caro must bo taken not to sufier them to be- 
come ])ot-bound. The x^lants in frames, or under 
temporary ])rotection, should bo ke])t clear from de- 
caying leaves, be well surface-stirred, and constantly 
(iired ; no covering should be over them by day, ex- 
cept in VC17 severe weather ; tmd at night tho lights 
should bo tilted both back and front, to keep up a 
regular circulation of air, except in frosty weather. A 
little dry dust shaken occasioiuilly amongst thcui will 
keep them in a healthy condition. 

Endive should either be taken in to blanch, or 
should be protected and blanched where it grows. 
Choose a fino day for covering a portion with thin 
boards, dry straw or iern. 

8.MALL Store liHtTUQH Plants must bo carefully 
attended to at this season, or many of them may 
be lost by canker or mildew ; to save them from 
which, they must be kept pretty dry, and at all times 
well aired, sifting fi'oquentty a little dry dust cai^efuUy 
amongst them ; but should mUdow, in spite of all 

Ju'ocautions, make its appearance, lose no time in 
Iredging them slightly with ilowers of sulphur, and 
repeating tho doso if necessary. A piece of thin can- 
vass, with a handful of sulphur placed in it, is a ca- 
pital modo of applying it, enabling ono to dust a 
large space lightly and thoroughly without smother- 
ing the plants with too much at a time. Little and 
often will bo found the best mode of application : 
dry ii'osh-made wood-ashos will also stop the mildew, 



as well as dry fresh-made charred dust applied as we 
have directed. 

Parslky and Spinaoh. — If inclined to canker at 
this season, parsley should lie dredged witli chimney 
soot, charred dust, &c. Spinach is also now very 
liable to this disease if growing on a cold wet soil, 
but the timely a])plioation of charred dust will pre- 
vent its ravages and keep the crop in a healthy state. 

rK.\8 AND MioK. — ^ThoKO who may not jK>sses6 the 
convenience of frames or houses for tho purpose of 
forwarding this vegetable for transplantation, may 
now sow on warm dry banks or boroers in full crop, 
taking care at tho same time to set plenty of mouse- 
trajis, baited with i)eas sotlened and started into 
growth ; for mice do not attempt to dig up and de- 
stroy the newly-sown peas, l>ean8, c^c., until they are 
sottened, and growth has commenced. Peas always 
suffer to the greatest extent from mice when their 
s|)routs are from about a quarter of an inch to one 
inch long. Oiur plan for catching these little animals 
is both simple and inex] tensive. We throw a few 
peas into a little water or moist earth, and allow 
them to swell and make a shoot of about a quarter 
of an inch in length. A long thread is put through 
a ncedhs and as many ]>eas strung upon it as will 
allow two to every 1(> or 14 inches of thread, which 
are the lengths into which it is to \\g cut, with two 
])eas on each length. A knot is tied at each end of 
these lengths ; some stout currant shoots, old rasp- 
beri'y canes, or any other straight sticks of tho same 
si/e, are cut into pieces, each about one foot long. A 
slit is made at one end of each stick, and an end of 
one of the lengths of thretul is drawn into each slit. 
The two strung peas ure plRced in the middle, at 
about half an inch apart, thus allowing room for tho 
mouse to thrust its nose in between the brick placed 
on the thread, and gnaw the thread asunder, which 
it is sure to do, instead of touching the peas. If the 
sticks, thread, and brick, are placed at the right 
heiglit and angle, the brick then immediately falls 
and crushes the mouse ; to aid which, the brick 
should be set upon a slate, iiU\ or piece of board. 
The thread may again be tied, and tho trap reset. 
We find no difficulty in keeping clear of mice by this 
simple plan. A boy attends to the whole, and quickly 
prepares several do/en of these traps, going round 
first with the stakes and baiti'd threads, and then 
with a wheelbarrow of bncks and tiles. Next morn- 
ing he looks over the whole, removing the dead mice, 
nud resetting the traps. At this season, when the 
hedge and forest fruits ai*e nearly over, and rough 
weather is set in, mice are most numerous in tho 
garden. 

UiirnARn. — Clear away all tho weeds from the 
rhubarb quarters or beds, and then, with the dig- 
ging-fork, stir the earth carefully round about the 
plants, without injury to either crown or root This 
being done, give the beds a good to]>dre88ing with 
strong manure, the fertile parts of which wUl soak 
down to the roots during tho winter months. 

Cklkry, late planted, should bo well earthed up 
before any severe weather sets in. A dry day shoidd 
be chosen for such work. 1 f Uio spaces between the 
rows should be weedy, let them be hoed lightly, the 
weeds raked off, the earth ibrkod iq) and broken to 
pieces well, aiid, as soon as the rows of plants aro 
tiioronghly dry, draw the stalks up regularly with 
tho hand, and steady them close together with a 
little earth ; after whicli, with spado or shovel, give 
the whole a good earthing up. 

Turn ITS grown as largo as required for use, may 
bo takeli up and storod away in Bheds, or buried iii 
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coal-ashes out of doors. A bushel or two of Jerusa- 
lem artichokes and parsnips might bo treated the 
same, just to have a few in hand in case of very se- 
vere weather setting in. Those who have not proper 
store sheds for keeping tlieso things in, might stack 
up a quantity against any wall, or in any corner, 
and cover the whole with coal-ashes, and, over these, 
with cither staw, leaves, or fern. In case of very 
severe weather, a month's supply of full-grown celery 
and endive might be tieated in just the same way. 

James Baunes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INEOllMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 9.) 

How rapidly time Bies ! We have entered upon 
the last month of the year — we are hurrying towards 
the shortest day, after wliich we look out for the 
pleasant harbingers of spring ; and yet it seems but 
as yesterday that we were sitting under shady trees, 
and walking only in the cool of evening. Bright and 
mild has been the last month — sunny and cheerful. 
It has shortened the winter by leading us so pleasantly 
almost up to the close of the year; and although, 
after Christmas, we usuallv have the severest weather, 
yet the davs are perceptibly lengthening, and a new 
flower, ana a new note, continuallv remind us that 
we are turning again to the cheerful sun. When far 
distant from his rays, nature droops. How lifeless is 
the soul when clouds of unbelief and sin shroud us 
from the glorious beams of the Eternal Sun ! 

But, the oak ! tliere is still a remnant of dusky 
green upon its noble brow, in some sheltered situa- 
tions, though all other trees are bare. It is the laziest 
in rousing irom its winter sleep, and the last to throw 
off its ricli apparel. A few brown leaves will even 
remain till the early spring gales whirl them away, 
but it does not retain them so generally as does the 
beech. It stands in its rugged simplicity, sternly 
and fearlessly among the rough blasts of winter, 
anchored and steadied by its own peculiar tap-root, 
and a striking sign of the promise made by tlio Lord 
to die forsaken land : " as a teil tree, and as an oak, 
whose substance is in them, when they cast their 
leaves : so the holv seed shall be the substance there- 
of." We still find an occasional acorn lying among 
the thick carpet of dead leaves beneath the boughs ; 
it is full of lan^iage, and will give us abundance of 
food for a moiiiing walk. The acorn is quite as much 
the emblem of old JCngland as the rose, — nay, more 
so. It has for ages fiunished her noble wooden walls 
that have so gallantly bi'easted her own element, 
braved "the battle ancl the breeze," and caiTicd bless- 
ings temporal and eternal to many distant lands. If 
we reflect that eveiy acorn our footsteps crush is the 
germ of a British oaK, the parent of those unconquered 
declvs and taper spars that guai'd our British healths, 
whose unstained flag has never yet been lowered to 
any other ensign than that of the King of kings ; if 
we reilect on this, we shall still more admire the 
smoothly rounded kernel, seated so snugly in its 
beautiiiu cup, and almost shrink from stepping on it 
as we pass. The oak must ever be dearer to the 
Briton's heart than any other tree; for, though it is a 
citizen of the world, yet it has been so long esteemed 
and used by us, above all other nations, that it is 
more peculiarly associated with the name and fame 
of Britain. But let us ever remembei*, that so long 



only as the standard of the cross floats from our masts 
and battlements — so long as we " set up our banners 
in the name of our God " — so long as the " Lion of 
the tribe of Judah " goes forth with our hosts — just 
so long, and no longer, will the British Lion triumph. 
" When the enemy shall come in like a flood," that 
standard only leads us to victory. 

The oak is connected with the very earliest annals 
of our country. It was held in high veneration by 
the priests of her dark idolatrous days — the Druids, 
whose name is supposed to spring from " Deru," the 
name of the oak in the Celtic language. They held 
the mistletoe that grew on that tree as peculiai'ly 
sacred, and only out it with a golden hook. How 
grateful ought our hearts to be that our lot is ciwt 
in happier days — in brighter light — ^in gi^eener pas- 
tures — beside purer streams ! The ancients gene- 
rally revered the oak ; and the mention made of it 
in prophetical scriptme leads us to suppose it was 
then a valued tree. In the historical books it is 
particularly mentioned also. Beneath an oak Joshua 
" took a gi'eat stone and set it up," as a witness " of 
all the words of the Ijord which he spake" to the 
people, lost they should deny their God. Beneath 
an oak sat the angel of the Lord in Optna, when he 
called Gideon, and sent him to be the deliverer of 
his nation. " Under every thick oak" did guilty, for- 
getful Israel in after times worship idols ''upon 
every high hill," tlius making this miyestic tree a 
perpetual memorial of God's tender love, and of His 
people's deep and black ingratitude. When we rest 
Dcneath its summer shade, on the dry crisp grass 
among which its gnarled roots wander fantastically 
— when we mark the picturesque outline of its gigan- 
tic limbs, in our winters rambles, as it towers above 
the quiet silent woods, let us hear what the oak can 
say to the heedless children of men, for it lifts up a 
warning voice : it tells us that our foundation, too, 
" is in the dust," — that our age is nothing, even in 
respect of the trees of the field ; and that except our 
covenant with the Lord is faithfully kept — if we, like 
Ephraim, are "joined to idols" — the Lord will " let 
us alone," in like manner, to perish in our sins. 

The oak grows to an immense size in England, 
and there are many celebrated trees in different parts 
of this island, but the great uui'sery of British oak is 
the wealds of Sussex, the largest vallev in Europe. 
Here this noble timber flourishes, ana is the best 
and most liighly esteemed for ship building. From 
the earliest period on record, this beautiful county 
has been celebrated for its oaks, and not less than 
170,000 aci-es are covered with Uiem. What a beau- 
tiful scene, both for eye and mind, must the wealds 
of Sussex present ! The only reuiarkable tree 1 will 
name, among the many tliat England posses.ses, 
is Queen Elizabeth's oak at Heveningham, in Suf- 
folk, because, whatever is connected with her name 
must be interesting to a Protestant people. It was 
hollow when she was young ; and tradition says, she 
was wont to take her stand in it, and aim at the deer 
as they flitted by. The remains [of this venerable 
tree are all that time has spared us, but it is very 
striking and affecting to the mind to look upon even 
a fragment of that which the eyes of so many gene- 
rations have gazed on, and which has stood calmly 
among such scenes of bloodshsd and strife as deso- 
lated England in those eventful days. 

The wood of the oak is more beautifid for furniture 
even than mahogany, when highly polished. I have 
seen slabs of the root, sawn out for small tables, of 
exquisite vein and beauty. Every portion of the oak 
seems of use. The bai'k, and leaves too, are valuable 
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for tauninff; the apple is used in the process of dyeing, 
and so is the sawdust also. The ((all-nuts are the 
most powerful of vegetable astringents, and, on ac- 
count of the deep black tlioy produce when mixed 
with green vitriol, are the best of all mateiials for 
making ink. Pliny says that acorns beaten to pow- 
der, and made into ointment with lard and salt, are 
very healing when applied to hard swellings and 
cancerous sores. The smaller bouglis of the oak, 
wlien crooked and twisted, are admirably atlapted for 
rustic porches, garden-seats, and all wood-work of 
that description, and lasts a very long time. 

We still wear garlands of oak-leaves to commemo- 
rate the restoration of kingly power in England. 'J'hc 
oak sheltered our fugitive monarch in his days of 
trial, and its boughs greeted him when ho returned 
in triumph. I^t us adore the mercy of God, who has 
so long preserved to us the blessings of iKjace, — who 
has seated on our throne a line of kings, who hold 
the sceptre in one hand and the sword of the spirit 
in the other — ^the only sword that can protect the 
land. By God alone "kings reign,' and princes de- 
cree justice. " 



CALCEOLARIA CUTTINGS. 

Mr. Fish says, many people find it difficult to 
strike the Kentish Hero calceolaria. I find no other 
difficulty than that it takes a little longer time than 
some of the sorts named ; that is, if proper cuttings 
are taken at the proper time, for I do not think they 
can be struck well before the middle of August, per- 
haps not so soon, unless the plants have been kept 
in a shady situation, and the flower-buds picked off 
to make it throw out young gi-oss shoots ; which, 
>vith a damp cool atmosphere, and not allowing the 
cuttings once to flag, ai*e, in my opinion, the chief 
things to be attended to. 

I obtained a nice strong plant the first week in 
June for propagating, but the wind unfortunately 
blew off one half of it the day after I had it, and so 
disrooted the remaining half that it fairly flagged for 
a week or ten days ; after that it gradually recovered 
by treating it as you recommended for potted-up 
plants from the borders. I never allowed it to flower 
through the summer, picked the buds off as fast as 
they appeared, and kept it under a north-east wall ; 
so that, by the middle of August, I was able to take 
five nice young shoots, which struck in five weeks, 
in the following manner, the same as 1 strike pinks, 
verbenas, and a host of bedding-out stuff*: — 

Under a wall facing north-east take out the soil, 
for one or more hand-lights, four inches deep ; put in 
dry muck one inch thick, with a sprinkling of salt, 
firmly pressed down ; on this put two inches of luiy 
light finolysifted soil, then add two inches of the fol- 
lowing, siflod and well mixed: three parts light 
sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, one part peat, and 
one jiart silver sand; make it level and smooth. The 
cuttings were then taken with one joint to each, cut 
straight through just above the next joint below, and 
whilst the soil was dry thrust in up to their leaves, 
had a good watering from a fine rose, and (for calceo- 
larias) the light put on directly ; let it remain for a 
fortnight, then cleaned and a little water; the light 
returned for another 10 days or a fortnight, looking 
at them occasionally to clean and water (for they 
must not be allowed to get dry) ; and if the sun 
shines on them much in the morning I stick in some 
lir branches to break it, but no shading on the lights. 
These are now strong plants, and have had cuttings 
taken fi-om them twice. When they were rooted they 



were potted into small nets, and returned to the same 
place for a week, ana tlien gradually inured to the 
air by tilting the light. Early in September I took 
nine more cuttings from the old plant, put them in a 
4-inch pot, three ])ai'ts full of crocks, a little moss 
over, filled up with sand, plunged in the natural 
ground, under the same wall as before, with a little 
salt at the bottom to keep out the worms ; here I put 
on a small hand or striking-light under the larger 
one. These all struck in less than live weeks, and 
are now just filling their pots with roots. The mid- 
dle of October I put in 14 more cuttings in the same 
way, which 1 shall pot off' in a day or two. The last 
week in October 1 put in 12 more, and on the 7th of 
November 10 more, in pots, for the convenience of 
removing to a pit if the weather should set in severe ; 
and 1 doubt not by turning-out time I shall have 40 
or 50 strong plants. Had it not been for the first 
miKhap with my plant, I calculated I should have 
had, at least, 100 by that time. I have not lost one 
cutting put in since August. ITiis, however, is no- 
thing like some of them ; amplexi4Muli*, for instance, 
from one small plant since Easter I have 140 strong 
plants, and if I bad worked it as I did the first three 
months I should have had 2,000. A friend of mine, 
after not being able to succeed, has adopted my plan 
with equal success. Calceolaria ampUxieauUs I have 
struck all tlie summer in a flower-stand filled with 
sand, and kent thoroughly moist with water, shaded 
with a board in the front of a melon frame, with 
striking-glasses over them. — Geo. Penny, Gardener 
to J. Stcaynej Esq. 



EXTRACTS FEOM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Melting Wax. — I have tried an experiment last 
and this year with making wax, which saves much 
labour, yields more wax from the combs, and is, in 
my opinion, better altogether. As usual, necessity 
has been with me the mother of invention. I put 
the wax into an earthen vessel, and set it in the oven 
to melt, and then, when melted thoroughly, I pour 
off* the wax into the desired mould. If a cullender, 
or other vessel wiUi holes in, and a press on the top 
of the combs, and set over another vessel, was put 
into the oven, the wax would drain through whilst 
melting, and run every particle of the wax out, 
which would be a greater improvement still. — A 
Ee.\der, Pinxton. 

[This is from a cottager, and if every such reader 
would send us liis scraps of information, we should 
very soon accumulate a mass of sound economical 
knowledge. — Ed. C. G.] 

PoT-POURRi. No. 1. — Take one handful of sweet- 
brier, one of orange flowers, one of sweet maijoram, 
one of lemon thyme, one of lavender flowers, one of 
clove pinks, one of rosemary, one of myitle flowers 
and leaves, two of stock flowers, two of damask roses, 
two of Provence roses, two of verbena leaves, two of 
sweet-scented geranium leaves, half of mint, i oz. of 
3innamon, and \ oz. of cloves, the rinds of two lemons 
dried and pounded ; lay some bay salt at the bottom 
of the jar ; then a layer of this mixture ; then of salt ; 
and so on till the jar is full. No. 2. — Put into a largo 
china jar the following ingredients in layers, with 
bay salt strewed between the layers : two pecks of 
damnsk roses, part in buds and part full-blown, vio- 
lets, orange flowers, and jasmine, a handful each, 
orris-root sliced, benjamin and storax two ounces 
each, :^oz. of musk, ^Ib. angelica root sliced, a quart 
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of the red parts clove-gilly-flowers, two handfuls of 
lavender leaves, half a handful of rosemaiy flowers, 
bay and laurel leaves half a handful each, 3 Seville 
oranges stuck as full of cloves as possible, dried in a 
cool oven, and pounded half a handful of knotted mar 
joram, and two handftils of balm of Gilead. Cover 
all quite close. Wlion the pot is uncovered the 
perfume is very fine. No. 3. — A quicker-made Pot- 
pourri. Take three handfuls of orange flowers, of 
damask roses, and clove-gilly-flowers, one of knotted 
marjoram, one of lemon thyme, one of rosemary, one 
of myrtle, one of lavender, half of mint, six bay leaves, 
the rind of a lemon, and J oz. of cloves ; chop all, 
and put them in layers with pounded bay salt be- 
tween, up to the top of the jar. If all the ingi-edients 
cannot be obtained at once, put them in as you get 
them, always throwing the bay salt between the lay- 
ers of every new article. 

TioaiDiA Pavonia Culture. — ^A clergyman, near 
Oxford, who has been highly successful in blooming 
this flower, thus details his novel mode of culture : — 
*' The roots were planted in pots, in the autumn of 
last year, and kept in a cold pit through the winter. 
They were planted in deep pots, and with the com- 
post recommended for hyacinths in jom* No. 7, p. 69, 
and, in addition to being drained with crocks, l| inch 
of wood-stack refuse and IJ inch of cow dang was put 
into each pot, and the compost on these. The tigridias 
have been covered with a profusion of flowers of fine 
colour. How should tliey be treated now ? I planted 
my hyacinths in the same maimer, and nothing could 
surpass their vigour and fine colour. Thev wei'e kept 
in a daik waim place, until two inches ot shoot had 
risen." 

[Keep the earth about the tigridias a little moist, 
till the end of Januair; the pots to be in the cold 
pit ; then dry them slowly, and shake them out of 
the soil. Repot them about the end of March, and 
they will soon be in growth again. Will you be so 
kind as to try one pot — ^without removing the bulbs 
— ^but merely to keep it dry for two months, aud then 
water it again, to see what difierence, if any, that vnll 
make in their flowering next season, and report the 
experiment to us, for the use of others. The fine 
bloom on the hyacinths was more owing to the cul- 
ture in the previous season. — ^£d. C. G.] 

Potatoes — Indian Corn. — Last year I adopted 
your suggestions in planting my potato crop, and, 
although the results were not altogether what you 
predicted, I intend this year to adopt your golden 
rules, as they appear to me founded on well-ascer- 
tained facts. I should premise that I live in Jersey, 
on a hill exposed to every wind ; the soil being 
sandy, resting on brick clay, under which, at an 
average depth of three feet, is the rock, a kind of 
clay slate, running into the trap for water. My 
earliest potatoes came up well, and promised a 
healthy crop up to April, when, you majr remember, 
very chilling winds came on, which quite destroyed 
the stalk not only of mine, but also of those in the 
most sheltered situations, the only ones escaping 
belongiug to those who planted late. The later 
kind of potatoes, such as npen in July and August, 
were not so much aflected, and yielded an excellent 
crop. The latest kind were attacked slightly with 
the murrain on the 1 5th July, when I had the stalks 
cut off, but as the tubers were not ripe I left them 
in the ground ; however, not to lose the use of the 
ground, I sowed between the rows turnips. The 
result has been dififerent from Mr. Weaver's, as I 
have not discovered any diseased tubers ; but the 



potatoes are small, and I have determined to follow 
your first rule, only to grow such as ripen in August. 
People are making so much noise in England with 
respect to maize quarantai, that I would beg to say 
that I believe it to be nothing else than Cobbett's 
corn, perhaps slightly modified by Pyrenean cultiva- 
tion. I grow it every year successfully, from gi*ain 
which 1 obtained from a friend in Hampshire, who 
purchased the grain originally from old Cobbett 
himself It has, therefore, been ripened every year 
for the last twenty years in Hampshire, without any 
other means employed than for other grain, being 
planted in April. 1 find a moderate return from the 
seed, not, however, as remunerative as wheat; but 
the great benefit to me, in my dry situation, is from 
the green leaves, which the cows eat with avidity ; 
and they even eat the stalks when the cobs have 
been plucked, an operation which takes place in 
September. I send you a cob, taken at random, as 
a specimen, which I much wish some of your Mends 
to grow a few plants from. — Scrutator. 

[The head of Indian com is perfectly ripened, 
and very regular. It contains 276 grains, m 12 rows 
of 23 grains each. Scrutator's evidence, from an 
island where this com can be ripened, that it is not 
so profitable as wheat, is another reason for its not 
being cultivated in England, where it can be ripened 
only under the most favourable circumstances of 
soil, situation, and season. — Ed. C. G.] 

Brambles for Bee-hive Making. — The proper 
time for cutting these is between the middle of 
November and the middle of February. The age is 
not particular ; but choose them as clear of knots as 
possible. Slit them ready for use immediately after 
cutting them, or you may store them away, drying 
them thoroughly in the air, and slit them as you 
want them, previously soaking them well in water. 
The above is a system adopted by an old cottager, 
a near neigh bom* of mine.--^os£PH Bichardson. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%* We request that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of Thb Cottagi OAKDBirKB. It gives them unjustifiable trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coac(|utors under no etrcum' 
ttancea to replj to such private communications. 

HiMALATAH PuMPKiif Sbxd. — J// the seed which has been 
kindly sent to us by one party— and we hare recdved none from else- 
where—proyes to be abortive. 

Fuchsia CcTTiifOS (A. C. TF.).— You ask whether a Fuehtia 
coroHna, railed from a cutting in July, should be kept dry during 
the winter? A fuchsia of anv kind, or any other plant, propagated 
last July, will not be of sufficient substance to endure the d^ng 
process this winter ; and a cold pit is a better place for it during the 
winter than a drawing-room^ unless it is in flower. Some of our 
F, eorolina are now in beautiful bloom ; and it is our favourite of all 
the race. 

Flunqiko Matbbial fob Fit (IMd)'— Tan is the worst thing 
possible for the bottom of a cold pit— unless it were kiln-dried,— and 
cinder ashes the best. Geraniums, and all other plants propagated 
lately^ had better remain as they are, and not be '' pottea off" until 
the winter is over. 

Tbbb MiaifONBTTB (Sfflvo) .—-To destroy insects, which appeared 
upon this, you applied tobacco water, and now some of your plants 
look sickly, and the leaves turn yellow. If the tobacco and the 
water were in the proportions we recommended, the tree mignonette 
could not be ixyured dv the application. We hope it is only a tem- 
porary check. Keep the plants dry till the end of next February i 
and no place is more suitable for them than a good window, and on 
fine sunny days to be turned outside for a few hours in the middle of 
the day— a treatment which we have recommended all along for 
window plants. 

FarHiNO TBANsrLANTBB RosBi (A, T. B.}.— Frune your trsas- 

Slanted roses now. Mr. Beaton said, long since, that roses ovtght to 
e pruned six weeks before they are transplanted { and he also repu- 
diated the antiquated idea of transplanting roses not being pruned 
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till fhe foUoviagf tDrisg. We need Inrdly nj that we epprors of I 
Mr. Beaton*! dtrectiona. 

CAroNs (8. Pen'a'fMl'(nk).^-The very detftili yon (five- ahow its 
cnicUy, and one of such a nature as ou^ht not to appear in pages 
circulating in familjr circlet. It is quite true that the treatment 
of oxen and sheep is cciually cruel ; but here there i« the plea of 
necessity— the flesh of bulls and rams is not eatable. Vour sug- 
gestion 18 under consideration. 

PAPRR-MAKSft*s IlxruBR (Paper-m/iA'er).— YouT rcMduum, after 
making chlorine gas, is chiefly a mixture of glaubcr salt (sulphate of 
soda), common salt, and manganese. It might be put upon vacant 
ground, and would there destroy vermin. A little— Sibs to 30 square 
yards— would be beneficial, if applied twice or thrice a year, to 
asparagns beds— say early in March, July, and September. 

Sripr Soil on Clay Subsoil (/. L. ShMirn). — As you cannot 
obtain pipes for draining it, cut drains two and a half feet deep, and 
twelve yards apart, and fill these to half their depth with flint-stones, 
putting turf, Ate., over these, in the usual course of draining. Mix 
coal-ashes and lime rubbish to lighten the staple ; gradually breaking 
up and mixing a little of the Kubsoil until you pret the surface soil 
a foot deep. Black currants and raspberries will probably sacceed 
on your soil. 

Black Baslkt (X. Y. ZO'—Our correspondent wishes to know 
if winter tares would not come in well after this barley, as of those 
tares he wishes to get a crop, and then one of Swedes after the tares ? 
Now, as we have not tried the black barley, we cannot give* an 
opinion upon the point ; and a very intelligent farmer of Hampshire 
writes to us thus t— 

" It is the general opinion among farmers, and my own experience 
goes with it, that they cannot get a good crop of Swedes, or turnips, 
succeeding winter tares ; not, I lieUcve, liecouse there is not time 
enough, but because either the tares exhaust the peculiar food of the 
turnip, or because the roots of the tares render the soil so light and 
spongy that it docs not suit the turnip root, albeit fond of a highly 
pulverised soil. I believe the latter is the case ; but if the failures 
proceed from either of these two causes, the sowing the tares earlier, 
which will give the roots of the tares more time to {kmmcks themselves 
of every portion of the soil, is not likely to correct the evil. Your cor- 
respondent is probably aware that there is a variety of the winter 
vetch called Rarer velrhe»» which come into blossom full ten days, or 
nearly a fortnight, sooner than the common winter vetch, and, conse- 
quently, must be fed off, or cut, earlier than the common sort. This 
gives a longer period for a succeeding crop of turnips to perfect them- 
selves, and it lUso would give time to work the land with more than 
one plonghin||:, and to break down the 8|)ODge-like condition with a 
heavy Crosskill roller ; so that the finely pulverised earth may sit 
close and tight to the turnip-seed, being at the same time easily per- 
meable by its tender roots, which, I believe, is what is wanted. I 
never get a good plant of turnips on loose hollow ground. The 
Ilacer vetch does not give so large a produce as the common sort. 
When in full bloom it is about as bulky as the common winter vetch 
is when opening its first blossom. I usually sow some of both, side 
by side, so that I may have a sneccasion.'' 

List or Halp-baedt Plants (7>ro).— Wliat do you mean by 
"plants?" Do you require annuals or perennials— herbaceous or 
shrubby plants? Many greenhouse plants may be grown during the 
summer in a verandah facing the south, and be wintered in a pit. 

OoT-DOOR Crapcs (H. AT.).— For your south wall at Wivelis- 
combe, we recommend you to grow the Royal JUuaeadine, white, and 
the Btack Hamburgh. The best celery we have ever grown is Nutt*M 
Champion, Keep your hyacinths in glasses in the dark until they 
have made more roots. 

Potato PlanTino {8tupld).^l>o bot use manure of any kind. 
Your question about your peaches, &c., next week. 

Glass poa OaBRNnocsBs (L. A. L.). — We cannot recommend 
Tou to use Rlass tin^i^ed of any colour} it Is more expensive, and has 
been proved to be without benefit. We recommend rough glass { it 
is cheap, strong, and prevents scorching. We arc not responsible for 
advertisers. We cannot give you an estimate for glazing ; ask two or 
three glaxiers to tender for the job. Muriate of ammonia will not be 
of use to rmnoee the crust from the Inside of your boiler. 

Rapb Cakb (H. C. Mills).— Thia, which your cattle refuse to cat, 
may be powdered, and drilled in with your turnip seed. A quarter of 
a ton per acre will be enough. It is found to be most beneficial on 
heavy soils. 

Plumbago capbnsib (W. Sattage). — ^The mealy appearance un- 
derneath the leaves is natural to the species. To clear your plant from 
the red spider dip it into tepid water ; or use the sponge, as lecom- 
mended by Mr. Appleby to-day. Stephanotis ftonbunda is a stove 
plant, and requires more heat than will agree with the other plants in 
your greenhouse. 

FucnsiAB Raisbd pbom Lbatbb (ff. Benton).— Tht plants thus 
raised are the same as the parents from which the leaves were ^thered. 
Pray refer to what we have said about wintering fuchsias in recent 
numbers, for our observations will apply to yours unless they are some 
particular species. New varieties m the chrysanthemum or of any 
other flower can only be raised from seed. liCavo your leeks as they 
we ; they may eome round into good vigottr in the spring. If your 
bookseller does not supply tou with Tub Cottaob G ardbkbe regu- 
larly* go to some other bookseller In Plymouth, who, being in a larger 
way of business, does have a weekly parcel. 

Swallowb {A Lover of Birds). — Our correspondent says he saw 
two swallows pursuing flies under the south wall of his garden at 
Ramsgate, on the 18th of November, and one of the same birds was 
there on the 22nd. This is three weeks later than Bf r. Jenyns ever 
saw even a straggler at Swaffham, in Norfolk. During 13 years* ob- 
servations, he never saw one there later than October Slst. Those 
which stay after the departure of the main flock are supposed to have 
been late*hatehed birds. The aiti/l was seen as far north as IVne- 
BMNith Priory as lato as the 4th of November inlMS t and in Tfmet 



Teletexts for 1826, it is stated that *' eiMi/toiiie have been seen in 
mild weather to congregate preriously to taking their departure so 
late as the middle of December." 

VRNTiLATiNa Tatlob's Hivrb (Civis). — You say there is no ven- 
tilator provided for the top hives of this kind. In reply, we have to 
state that the upper box of " Taylor's Amateur's box-Live" should on 
no account remain upon the stock-box during the winter ; let it be 
removed, and should the stock-liox contain less than 20lbs. of honey, 
let this be made up to that weight by feeding by means of the feeder 
supplied with the box ; the feeder remaining upon the stock-box for 
the winter makes an admirable ventilator and condenser. 

CniNBSB Pica (J. Ball). — You may write to J. Crisp, Esq., Hope 
Cottage, Norwood, Surrey. 

CuTTiKOa op Lbchrnavltia Fobmoba (Homo).— Those will 
strike very easily any time from the end of February to August, but 
the spring ones do Hest afterwards. Tske small pots, drain well, and 
flll with equal parte of peat and sand, with a thin layer of sand on the 
top ; water ana press down, and they are raadv for cuttings. Make 
the cuttings an inch, or rather more, in length ; plant them firmly, 
and put a bell-glass over them, in a gentle bottom-heat. Thouaauds 
of otner plants will grow from cuttings thus treated. 

Gbbbniiousb and Stotb Plant Sbbdb (Ibid), — Acacia seeds, 
and Uiose of all greenhouse and stove plante, as well as mimulus 
seeds, will grow best from spring sowing, any time in March. Zin- 
nias ought to be treated as half-hardy annuals ; that is, to be sown in 
a hot-bed, and the pote removed to a cooler place as soon ss the seed- 
lings are well up ; but they will do after the middle of April without 
the aid of the hot-bed. 

Moving Strawbbbbiks (Alcyone).— Your new strawberry-bed 
onght to be made with young plants, not by removing the old ones ; 
from the middle of February to the middle of March is the proper 
time to plant the young plante, or remove the old ones, ss you must 
do so between this' and June. 

Clbmatib and Honrysdcrlr Pbvninq (Ibid), — ^Those which 
have overgrown their space, and all other hardv climbers in like con- 
dition, ought to lie pruned verv cautiously ana bv degrees, any time 
ftom the end of October to the beginning of March. Proceed thus— 
unfasten all the ties, and separate the tangled mass of shoots from 
each other, then cut down one half of tne branches to different 
lengths, say from a few inches tp as many feet from the older 
wood { then train the other half over the whMe space, and thus some 
of the top branches will have to be trained downwards to the bottom 
of the wall. But we will ask Mr. Beaton to write more fully on the 
subject. 

Rrmotiho Lilibb op trb \Ullbt (Ibid), — Do this forthwith. 
Octolicr is the best time. A deep sandy loam, partially shaded, suite 
them best. Select those plante or runners with the most prominent 
buds. 

ViNBB Oybb-luzubiant (H, it.)— Your two sweet-water vines 
in a greenhouse, with a good south-west aspect, have only produced 
two or three bunches ; but the younc wood is three or four yards 
long, very robust, and with numerous laterals from these. You have 
allowed the vines to grow to the utmost, in the hope they will exhanst 
themselves, and now ask for our advice. We fear your vines are 
wrong at the root : the soil is, probably, too deep, too damp, and too 
rich. You had, perhaps, better take them carefiuly up (after pruning 
them pretty dose) remodel the soil, or Iiordcr, according to instruc- 
tions in our back numbers, and plant them agnin. Yon will see a 
series of papers on vine culture m the course of a few weeks, be- 
ginning with to-day. Study the principles, as there explained, care- 
fully, and you will not be misfed. 

Sba Kalb Blancbino (Mfif).— No wonder that all toot plante 
died which had no more room, and no other protection from the hot 
steam and ammonical fumes of fermenting dung than that afforded 
by two or three house tiles. If you cannot have large pote of some 
kind, you had better raise annually a succession of plante to take up 
and grow in the manner recommended by Mr. Barnes. 

Pbrparino Carrots, &c., pob Stobino (B. M. J.>— There is a 
deep ring, or collar, round the top of these. Cut so much of the 
carrot or parsnip away ss to entirely remove that ring, for out of 
this the foliage would come forth. Do not apply liqutd nunture to 
your out-door kitehen-garden crops, except whilst growing and 
rigorous in spring and summer. Tne reference to Brussels sprouts 
should be to page 347. In very rich soil they do not button well. 

Cdttino Potato Sbtb (R.S.).—We never plant cut sete, and 
cannot advise it to be done at any time ; but we would rather use 
them in spring than in autumn, if compelled to employ them. If 
the Bangors are a late-ripening variety, do not grow them at all. 

WiNTBBiNQ Cabnation Cdttings (A young Amttieur).—Yoax 
carnation cuttings planted in Auorust are most likely rooted, and ought 
to be taken up, carefully potted in a light compost of sandv loam and 
leaf-mould or very rotten dung : — if leaf-mould, one-half; if rotten 
dung, one quarter. Use pote A^ in. across, drain well, and put a 
pair of rooted cuttings in each pot. Place them in a cold ftame fnot 
m a hotbed), shade from sunshine t water moderately, and protect with 
mate from severe frost, giring air freely in mild weather. See instruc- 
tions under the head ** Carnations.*' The address is correct. 

Nambb op Plants (J, Burgess).— Yona dimber is Loasa tateritia. 
We are sorry to say that your other application is too lato. (Ftorum 
amator). — Your flower is Oeum striAum. (Sigma), — Your plant is 
a Loasa^ but the specimen was too imperfect for us to determine the 
species ; We think it is votubilis. 



LoNOON : Printed by Harbt Wooldridob, 147, Strand, in the 
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TUE COTTAGE GARDENER. 



Decrxbkb C- 



till thfl foUawiacf tpring. We need budly wkj tkmt we Approve of 
Mr. Beaton't directions. 

Capons (S. Pen'okd-ink). — The rery details you gire ■how iti 
cruelty, and one of such a nature as ouf^ht not to appear in pages 
circulating in family circles. It is quite true that the treatment 
of oxfn and sheep is eciually cruel ; hut here there is the plea of 
necessity— the flesh of nulls and rams is not eatable. Your sug- 
gestion u under consideration. 

PAPKa-MAKRK*8 IIrpusr (Paper-maker). — Your residuum, after 
making chlorine gas, is chiefly a mixture of glaubcr salt (sulphate of 
soda), common salt, and manganese. It might Ih: put upon vacant 
ground, and would there destroy vermin. A little— 5lbs to SO square 
yards — would be beneficial, if anplied twice or thrice a year, to 
asparagus beds— say early in Bfarch, July, and September. 

STiFr Soil on Clay Subsoil (/. L. Sheard).—As yon cannot 
obtain pipes for draininf( it, cut drains two and a half feet deep, and 
twelve yards apart, ami fill these to half their depth with flint-stones, 
putting turf, ftc, over these, in the usual course of draining. Mix 
coal-ashes and lime rubbish to lighten the staple ; gradually breaking 
up and mixing a little of the subsoil until you crrt the surface soil 
a foot deep. Black currants and raspberries will probably soceeed 
on your soil. 

Black BAaLRT (X. Y. Z.}.— Our correspondent wishes to know 
if winter tares would not come in well after this barley, as of those 
tares he wishes Co get a crop, and then one of Swedes after the tarea 7 
Now, as we have not tried the black liarley, we cannot give .an 
opinion upon the point ; and a very intelligent farmer of Hampshire 
writes to us thus : — 

" It is the general opinion among fanners, and my own experience 
goes with it, that they cannot get a good crop of Swedes, or turnips, 
succeeding winter tarea ; not, I believe, liecnuse there is not time 
enoi^h, but because either the tares exhaust the peculiar food of the 
turnip, or because the roots of the tares render the soil so light and 
spongy that it does not suit the turnip root, albeit fond of a highly 
pulverised soil. I believe the latter is the ease | but if the failures 
proceed from either of these two causes, the sowing the tares earlier, 
which will give the roots of the tares more time to possess themselves 
of every portion of the soil, is not likelv to correct the evil. Your cor- 
respondent is probably aware that there is a variety of the winter 
vetch called Rarer veirke», which come into blossom full ten days, or 
nearly a fortnight, sooner than the common winter vetch, and, conse- 
quently, must be fed ofl', or cut, earlier than the common sort. This 
gives a longer period for a sueceeding crop of turnips to perfect them- 
selves, and it also would give time to work the land with more than 
one ploughing, and to break down the sponge-like condition with a 
h«ivy Croaskill roller ; so that the finely pulverised earth may sit 
close and tight to the tumip-seed, being at the same time easily per- 
meable by its tender roots, which, I believe, is what is wanted. I 
never get a good plant of turnips on loose hollow ground. The 
Racer vetch does not give so large a produce as the common sort. 
When in full bloom it is about as bulky as the common winter vetch 
is when opening its first blossom. I usually sow some of both, side 
by side, so that I may have a succession.*' 

List op Halk-harot Plantb (Tjrro). — Wliat do you mean by 
"plants?" Do you require annuals or perennials— herbaceous or 
shrubby plants? Many greenhouse plants may be grown during the 
summer in a verandah facing the south, and be wintered in a pit. 

Odt-door Graprb (H. JV.).— For your south wall at Wivelis- 
combe, we recommend you to grow the Rogal Muafiodme^ white, and 
the Btack Hamburgh. The best celery we have ever grown is NuWm 
Champion, Keep jour hpacmtha in glasses in the dark until they 
have made more roots. 

Potato Planting (StejN'rf).— Do hot use mttiurc of any kind. 
Your question about your peaches, &c., next week. 

Glass for Grrrnuousrs (L. R. L.). — We cannot recommend 

Sou to use alass tin§[ed of any colour} it is more expensive, and has 
een proven to be without benefit. We recommenci rough glass ; it 
is cheap, strong, and prevents scorching. We are not responsible for 
advertisers. We cannot give you an estimate for glazing ; ask two or 
three glaxiers to tender for the job. Muriate of ammonia will not be 
of use to rematte the crust from the Inside of your boiler. 

Rapr Cakr (H. C. Jft//«}.— This, which your cattle refuse to eat, 
may be powdered, and drilled in with your turnip seed. A quarter of 
a ton per acre will be enough. It is round to be most beneficial on 
heavy soils. 

Plumbago caprnsib (W. Sartage). — ^The mealy appearance un- 
derneath the leaves is natural to the species. To clear your plant from 
the red tpider dip it into tepid water ; or use the sponge, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Appleby to-day. Stephanotui ftortbunda is a stove 
plant, and requires more heat than will agree with the other plants in 
your greenhouse. 

FucHBiAS RAisan prom Lratrb (ff. Benson).— The plants thus 
raised are the same as the parentsfrom which the leaves were gathered. 
Pray refer to what we have said about wintering fuchsias in recent 
numbers, for our observations will apply to yours unless they are some 
particular species. New wirietiea of the chrysanthemum or of any 
other flower can only be raised from seed. I^eave your teeki as they 
are ; they may eome round into good vigour in the spring. If your 
bookseller does not supply you with Tub Cottaqr Gardrnrr regu- 
l*rly, go to some other Wkseller In Plymouth, who, being in a larger 
way of business, does have a weekly parcel. 

Swallows (A Lover qf Bird*). — Our correspondent says he saw 
two swallows pursuing flies under the south wall of his garden at 
Ramsgate, on the 18th of November, and one of the same birds was 
there on the 22nd. This is three weeks later than Mr. Jenyns ever 
saw even a straggler at Swaffham, in Norfolk. During 13 years* ob- 
servations, he never saw one there later than October 81st. Those 
which stay after the departure of the main flock are supposed to have 
been late*hatched birds. The ewift was seen as far north as IVne- 
month Priory as late as the 4th of Norember In I8SS ; and fai Tfinec 



Teleteop9 for 18S5, it is slated that ** mo/lowi h«ve been seen in 
mild weather to congregate previously to taking their departure so 
late as the middle of l>ccember.*' 

Vknti LATINO Tatlor*b HiTRB (Cff<<i).— Yott Say thcie is no Ten- 
tilator provided for the top hives of this kind. In reply, we have to 
state that the upper box of " Taylor*s Amateur's box-nive** should on 
no account remain upon the stock-box during the winter ; let it be 
removed, and should the stock- box contain leas than Stflhs. of honey, 
let this be made up to that weight by feeding by means of the feeder 
supplied with the box ; the feeder remaining upon the stock-box for 
the winter makes an admirable ventilator and condenser. 

CaiNRSR Pios (J. Bo//). — You nsay write to J. Crisp, Esq., Ht^ 
Cottage, Norwood, Surrey. 

CUTTIKOS Op LRCnRNAULTIA FORMOSA (fifomo).— HlOSS w3l 

strike very easily any time from the tnA of February to August, bat 
the spring ones do liest afterwards. Take small pots, drain well, and 
flll with equal parts of peat and sand, with a thin layer of sand on the 
top ; water ana press down, and they are veadv for cuttings. Make 
the cuttings an inch, or rather more, in lengoi ; plant them firmly, 
and put a oell-glaas over them, in a gentle bottom-beat. Thousands 
of otner plants will grow from eottfaigs tiras treated. 

Grrrnhoosr AND Stotr Plart SiBoa (Ibid). — Acacta seeds, 
and those of sll greenhouse and stove plants, as well as mimnlus 
seeds, will grow best ftom spring sowing, any time in March. Zm- 
nias ought to be treated as half-hardy annuals ; that is, to be sown in 
a hut-bod, and the pots removed to a cooler place as soon as the seed- 
lings are well up s out they will do after the middle of April without 
the aid of the hut-l>ed. 

Moving HTRAWBRRRtRR (.Heymw).—Your new strswberry-bed 
ought to be made with young plants, not by removing the old ones ; 
from the middle of February to the middle of March is the proper 
time to plant the young plants, or remove the old ones, as you must 
do so between this and June. 

Clrmatib and Honrybucklr Pruning (Ibid). — ^Thoae whidi 
have overgrown their space, and all other hardv climbers in like con- 
dition, ought to lie pruned verv cautiously and by degrees, any time 
from the end of October to the beginning of March. Proeecd urns- 
unfasten all the ties, and separate the tanaled mass of shoots from 
each other, then cut down one half of tne branches to different 
lengths, ssy from a few Inches y> as many feet from the older 
wood ; then train the other half over the whole space, and thus some 
of the top branches will have to be trained downwards to the bottom 
of the wall. But we will ask Bf r. Beaton to write more fully on the 
subject. 

Rrmotiko Lilirs of tur VLallrt (Ibid).— Do this forthwith. 
October is the best time. A deep sandy loam, partially shaded, suits 
them best. Select those plants or runners with the most prominent 
buds. 

ViNRS Otbr-luxuriant (H, i4.)— Your two sweet-water vines 
In a greenhouse, with a good south-west aspect, have only produeed 
two or three bunches ; nut the ymmg wood is thiee or four yards 
long, verv robust, and with numerous laterals from these. Yon' have 
allowed tne vines to grow to the utmost, in the hope they will exhaust 
themselves, and now ask for our advice. We fear your vines are 
wrong at the root i the soil is, probably, toe deep, too damp, and too 
rich. You had, perhaps, better take them careftuly up (alter pruning 
them pretty close) remodel the soil, or border, according to instruc- 
tions in our back numbers, and plant them i^ain. Yon will see a 
series of papers on vine culture in the course of a few weeks, be- 

g'nning with to-day. Study the principles, as there explained, care- 
lly, and you will not be misled. 

Sra Kalr Blancbinq (/AM).— No wonder that all vovr plants 
died which had no more room, and no other protection nom tne hot 
steam and ammonical fumes of fermenting dung than that aflbrded 
by two or three house tiles. If you eannot have laiwe pots of some 
kind, you had better raise annually a succession of plants to take up 
and grow in the manner recommended by Mr. Barnes. 

PRRPARING Carrots, &c., por Storing (B. Jf. J. >— There is a 
deep ring, or collar, round the top of thMc. Cut so much of the 
carrot or parsnip away as to entirely remove that ring, for out of 
this the foliage would come forth. Do not i^ply iiqwd manure to 
your out-door kitchen-garden OPopa, except whilst growing and 
vigorous in spring snd summer, liie reference to Bnuut* tprouU 
should be to page 347. In rery rich soil they do not button well. 

Cutting Potato Srts (A.S.).— We nrver plant cut sets, and 
cannot advise it to be done at any time ; but we would rather use 
them in spring than in autumn, if compelled to employ them. If 
the Bangor* are a late-ripening variety, do not grow them at all. 

Wintrring Carnation Cottings (A young Amateur).— Your 
earnation cuttings planted in August are most likely rooted, and ought 
to he taken up, careftilly potted in a light compost of sandv loam and 
leaf-mould or very rotten dung :— if leaf-moiUd, one-halt ; if rotten 
dung, one quarter. Use pots &^ in. across, drain Well, and put a 
pair of rooted cuttings in each pot. Place them in a cold frame fnot 
m a hotbed), shade from sunshine ; water moderately, and protect with 
mats from severe frost, giving air freely in mild weather. See instruc- 
tions under the head " Carnations.*' The address Is correct. 

Namrb op Plants (J, Burge»s).—Yout climber is Loosa laietitia. 
We are sorry to say that your other application is too late, (^onini 
amator). — Your flower is Oeum atrirtum. (Sigma). — Your plant is 
a Ijoata^ but the specimen was too imperfect for us to determine the 
species ; We think it is oolubiii*. 
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The most iinportant, and yet the least generally im- 
proved, of all the smaller structures witl) wliicli tlie 
gardener lias to operate ia Thk Fi/jwkii-pot. Per- 
Jiftps of no otiier structure, of which tlie aize is im- 
portant, ia the size so uncertain as in tliis. If you 
order " a two." as it ia called, at the potteries in 
London, you would have a pot 19 inches in diameter 
at Uie lop and 14 iuches deep; but in Hampshire 
it would be Itl inches in diameter and 15 deep ; 
whilst in other districts we have known the magni- 
tudea still more diflering. To remedy these di»- 
crepancies, it was wisely proposed, some years since, 
to distinguish flower-pots hy the size of tlieir greatest 
diameter ; and in the following table we enumerate 
them according to that mode of distinction, adding 
. also their relative desirable depths, and the old un- 
meaning names, which only inform the dealers in 
such articles that there are 00, 48, and so on to " the 
cast" — a piece of information conveying no useful 
Buggeation to the gardener :— 

ThkmblH ud tbanilM : i 
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In addition to the above, tbere is a desoription of 
flower-pots called uprighu, which are used for grow- 
ing bulbous plants, the roots of which do not spread 
laterally but perpendiculariy. They are deeper in 
proportion to their width than common flower-pots, 
and may be thus particulariaed — 



(did upright HI) 

Upright S-Iiu 
(Old npilf hi 
t^rightl-iiH 
(Old Dpright 



» (tdifIu 7, w * itt* n 
oil, ud IhM^iHd bolbi i 



meriut nd hit lir§« tubm of ^m- 
pmlion titMlontB ud lu sIHm. 
For t Rfidnthi, Niiciiil, or Mrou 

Hcji ridionva. 
For % HjooDtlu, a Niniaii, oad for I 

■■Hag GUdMiu, AnrlcBli, &e. 
For itai^ HndnUu, or NinUtl i for 

B Iliu ot CEWtua : ud for 4 dwirf 

»rij TuHpi, luch u Iho Vid Rouu. 



For sizes larger than IS-inch it is needless to have 
any pots but tliose of the usual proportions. 

Having thus disposed of the sines, we may next 
consider the facilities for drainage with wliicli they 
shoidd be formed. All the sizes less than the 
11-inch need not have any other than tlie usual flat 
bottom, with one hole in it ; but all above that size 



onght to have three holes through tlie side, level 
with the bottom, and not in the bottom itself, as is 
usually met with. This ia not only for giving greater 
facility to the drainage, but for letting in air more 
freely amongst the crocks at the bottom. Mr, Beaton 
brouglit another improvement into use, namely, 
pushing up the bottom of large pots while the day 
is soft, so as to take the form of the bottoms of com- 
mon wine bottles. In the largest pots Uiis elevation 
of the bottom should not bo more than two inches 
from the line of the bottom's level. Tlie benefit is 
facilitating the drainage still more, and with much 
less crocks, so that there can be more soil for the 
roota to pasture in. To facilitate tlie drainage, tlie 
pots are sometimes made to stand upon three small 
feet, but the same object is quite as well secured by 
other forms, of wliich wo shall give drawings in our 
nest number, and without the same liability to be 
broken off, which render footed flower-pots so objec- 
tionable. 

In our next notice we shall proceed to consider 
the material of which pots are made, and to give 
drawings of rarioua forma. 



THE FHUIT.GAEDEN. 

Fruit Foboino — tih Strawberry. — Havine in 
previous papers dwelt much on first principles, which 
indeed must be considered llie key to all sucoessfui 
culture, we must now begin to deeoend to details, 
for many minutis remain to be explained, which, 
although referable to such [oinciples, may be eou- 
sidered mere rule-of- thumb work. 

Thk StAawbebry. — We wrote upon this subject 
at page 3Q, as far as throwing out a few general sug- 
sestions, aud we will now proceed with the routine, 
first offering sotns observations, as a fiirther guide to 
those who are undecided as to what plan to adopt. 

In the first place, we advise tlio amateur to be 
moderate in bis aims, as to obtaining strawberries 
partienlarbf eaiiy. It is well known that strawben^- 
forcing before Cnristmaa is a very up-hill affair. This 
is owing to two unfavourable points, — the one, and 
that the principal, tfae comparative absence of sun- 
light ; the other, the want to the plant of a sufficient 
period of rest since its last growing timo, which rest, 
as we have before observed, enRenoors a more lively 
vital action — a principle wUch has been aptly termed 
" excitability." 

Ab to the abaenoe of light, it must by this time be 
^tiile obvious to every amateur (who has taken an 
interest in the explanation of principles repeat- 
edly given in The Cottaoe Gabdrneb), that an 
increase of heat, without a corresponding proportion 
of light, must end in unproductive results, not only 
with the strawberry, but with most other firuits. 

We would here pause, and endeavour to draw the 
inexperienced amateur's attention to Die necessity of 
careiully disdn^ishing between a system of forcing, 
whei-e elaboration of sap as well as development of 

Iiarts is necessary, and forcing in which mere deve- 
opment aloue is the end songliL As an instance of 
the former, we may quote all our fruits ; of the latter, 
such plaiits as the sea-kale, asparagus, ke. &c. 
Many persons introduce their strawberry -pots to 
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and that all-powerful agent, Solar Light, be allowed 
to influence the atmospheric teniperatiu*e, suffering 
the thermometer to rise to even 75** maximum, oc- 
casionally, on bright days. Sun-light at this eai*ly 
Eeriod is not to be lost, and many persons who have 
eard of the importance of ventilation, persist daily 
in throwing their pits wide open, thei-eby losing the 
immense benefit of solar heat. 

A pit, or frame, then, being provided, and the heat 
before named secured, the plants must be ])lunged 
as near the glass as possible, the leaves bein^ cer- 
tainly within a foot of it. And now some considera- 
' ' ^"^^ •»<« ir^ wliAfliAr tliAv ore to fruit, and 
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the hothouse shelf at once ; and if a due propor- 
tion of atmospheric moisture is provided, such 
may meet with success. As houses are generally 
constnioted, however, the odds are much against 
them, and a pit, or frame, with fermenting materials, 
will, in the present impeifeot knowledge of first prin- 
ciples with many, he found hy far the most efficient 
during the early stage of strawheny-forcinff, and up 
to the period when the plants are m fiill hlossom, or 
nearly so. 

By reference to the remarks at page 89, it will he 
seen t hey only ap ply, hriefly, to the potting of straw- 

hej are to he 

_ vhich latter is 

DEDICATED BY PEBMISSION TO HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE PBINCE ALBBBT. aumher intro- 

lount of space 
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'ir first stage, 
t, Uie frame or 
.ys superior to 
ry hot- houses. 
* le or no water 

especially dur- 
ing our winter monuis ; auu, wuen tney receive any, 
it must be very lightly administered; for, in general, 
it is only the mere surface which becomes dry, or, 
we might rather say, husky. In fact, Uicre is no 
demand for extra moisture during the earlier stage. 
The fine plump bud in the cenu*e is a storehouse of 
the necessary vegetable food, which holds out until 
the developing bud is furnished with a set of new 
leaves, whose office is twofold, namely, to cater for 
the young truss of blossom, and to create besides a 
surplus fimd for the supply of the bud for the ensu- 
ing year. When, however, the new leaves are be- 
coming developed, then the addition of moisture 
becomes necessary, and the water-pot will be in re- 
quest. Still, caution is necessai^; the amount of 
water, small at first, must be gradually increased up 
to the period of the fii-st colouring of the fruit, which 
may be regarded as the climax of the affair. Thence- 
forward, as much water must be given as will enable 
the later set berries to complete their sweUing ; for, 
be it mideretood, the strawbeny, like the orange, has 
blossoms and fniit in all their stages co-existent; 
and during the ripening process it becomes a nice 
point so to encourage the swelling of the later 
Dcrries as not to spoil the flavour of those which are 
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At page 80 the utiiitjr of bottom heat was pointed 
out. We must beg lu^in to impress it on the minds 
of our readers. In doing so, liowever, we hope not 
to be misunderstood, as a verv small amount will 
suffice. What is called a "lively bottom heat" 
would probably prove ritinous to them. By " lively 
bottom heat/* gardeners in general understand some- 
thing near 85**, and it is a term generally applied to 
pine culture. A temperature in any plunging ma- 
terial of 70** will be amply sufficient ror the straw- 
berry ; but we would ratlier direct the attention of 
the amateur to principles than dry rules. We would 
say, in the earlier stage of strawberry forcing, en- 
courage a bottom warmth of about 1 0° in advance of 
the atmospheric heat in which the leaves are grow- 
ing. Tlie novice will now naturally inquire what 
the atmospheric warmth must be, as that is to be 
the *• key stone." We advise, for strawberries plunged 
in a pit or frame appropriated to them, and durmg 
the first stages (which reaches, we consider, up to 
the period when the flower truss is rising), a tem- 
perature ranging from 50** to 55**. Wlien, however, 
they get their new leaves fully expanded, this strict 
adherence to a prescribed temperature must cease. 
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lipeniug. It is a yery good practice to transfer 
8trawl>erry-pot8 from tbeir fermenting pits or frames 
to high shelves in houses, and such should take 
place the instant a crop of blossom is " set." They 
are removed by gardeners at vai'ious stages; some 
in pursuance of principle, others as a matter of ex- 
pediency. We must, however, hazard our opinion, 
which is, that tliey aie better in the pits or frames 
until well " set." When they are ** swelling off," and 
provided they are tldckly set, it is best to have re- 
coui-se to the scissars, as in grape thinning: such 
increases the size of the fruit much. The quantity 
of berries left must depend on the sti'ength of the 
plant, together with its resources at the root. In 
l^eneral, a good plant of Keen's seedling in an eight 
i4ch pot wUl mature from 12 to ;^U, or more, hemes 
of a respectable size, tlie infeiior berries and the 
" cripples" being removed in the thinning process. 

To finish our consideration of the strawbci-ry for 
the present, we may advert to ventilation and the 
use of liquid manure. It is a well-known fact, that 
strawberries " set" the better the closer they ^re to 
the glass. Now, both light and a U^ee circulation of 
air are essential to this process, as also to flavour in 
the ripening. As soon, therefore, as the blossoms 
begin to expand, ventilation must be increased ; in- 
deed, in mild days it is well, if convenient, to pidl 
the lights or sashiss completely ofl' This, however, 
must not take place unless thev have been gradually 
inured previously, and when tue weather is of a ge- 
nial character. As to liquid manure, the strawbeiTy 
is much improved by it. Some clarified soot-water, 
with which Peruvian guano, at the rate of nearly 
two ounces to a gallon, has been blended, will be 
found a very great assistance, from the period of the 
trqss of bloom-showing until tlie first oerry begins 
to tuni colom*. If, however, liquid manure is con- 
stantly used, one-half the stren^ will suffice. We 
are not aware tliat soot- water is prejudicial at any 
strength ; but we put about a gallon of soot to abou^ 
twenty gallons of water. 

One more caution; take care that the water is 
always about &ye degrees warmer than the average 
atmospheric temperature. H. Ebbinoto^. 



THE PLOWER-GARDEN. 

Trees j^hd Shrdbs newly Planted. — Now is a 
good time to look over the flower-garden and shrub- 
beries to see what can be done for young trees 
and shrubs that have not thriven since tliev were 
planted, and for older ones that once promisea to re- 
ward us for our caieful attention, but which from some 
cause or other are not lookinj^ so well as they ought 
to do. Tbere need be little iear about such plants as 
were removed late last spring being yet in no very pro- 
mising mood, as few seasons witliin my memory have 
been so ill-suited for young things newly planted. 
They experienced extremes of cold and dry heat be- 
fore their roots could take much hold of the soil, so 
that many of them lost their leaves, and are still 
looking far from being healthy ; their roofs, however, 
must have made great progress since last August, for 
we never had a better autumn, and, I was going to 
say or a longer, one for jplanting and for lately planted 
things; so that, with judicious pinminff tlus winter, 
we may reasonably calculate on a fine vigorous 
growth next season. All plants that ai-e much stunted 
&om a recent transplanting ought to be pruned very 
close before they begin to grow next spring, for of aU 
the hopeless things in this world to expect that a free 



circulation of sao can run through a stunted hide 
bound shoot is the most hopeless, and we have no 
means of remedying this but by close prunning, and 
in future to be wiser, and get our pruning and plant- 
ing finished before the winter sets in, bo that the 
roots may be in action in the spring as early as the 
leaves. It is not too much to say, that in our climate 
every tree and bush every climber and twiner, with 
all trailers and creepers, and the whole race of ever- 
greens, ought to be i)lanted at the end of the autumn, 
and not only that, but all the pruning that is neces- 
sary, to bring the head of the plant wiUiin a compass 
corresponding to the strength of the mutilated roots, 
shoula be anected a fidl month previously to the 
i-emoveal of the plant, and not at pUmting twie, as is 
generally done ; unless indeed your are planting from 
a nursery, when of course the plants will not be 
pnmed till you get them home. If I made up my 
mind l» plant a certain evergreen tree or bush on the 
20th of September, I would out off all the branches, 
or part of the branohes, that I thought necessary to 
be removed, aa early as the middle of August; and if, 
during the interval, some of those branches that were 
headed made a fresh attempt at making another 
growtli I should hke it all the better, as showing thai 
the whole plant was so full of blood that the sap 
must either break the bai'k, or find a vent in an un- 
seasonable growth at the tops of the main branches ; 
an4 before this could take place, every bud on the 
tree, and every cell that composes it, must needs be 
as f\]M of the rising juices as a newly4aid egg. 

Now, thera cannot be two opinions amongst prac- 
tical men about this being the very best state for a 
tree to be in at the moment the fork and pi^^k are 
laid to its roots for removal. We may differ as to the 
best month for removing laige plants, but we are all 
agreed — at least I hope so — on the point, that every 
bud on the transplanted tree ought to be in the best 
possible means for a start next growing season ; and 
it is not too much to say, tliat, those bi|ds kit when a 
tree is pruned and planted the same day, are just in 
the veiy worst to renew Uieir growth, because they are 
then, like all the rest of the lower buds on the tree, 
much less chained with sap than those situated 
towards die top of the branches, so that the most 
prominent buds must of necessity he removed in the 
process of pruu ing. 

!•. Not many yea^-s baok> theiii was a wide-spread 
controversy as to the merits of pruning at the time 
of removing trees and shrubs ; one order of praoti- 
Uonei-s maintaining that not a twig nor a leaf should 
be i*emoved from a transplanted tree, because, as they 
affirmed, the more leaves a tree possessed the more 
capable it must be of renewing its roots ; and this 
idea took such a firm hold of the rising generation 
of gardeners that to this day many of Uiem believe 
that the more leaves a 'cutting has the sooner it 
must root. Many of the older members of our an- 
cient craft scouted this idea altogether, but still 
they were much in Uie minority, and at last were 
well nigh outvoted altogether. At this critical 
point Dr. Lindley's Theoi7 of Horticulture was an* 
nouncedi and now, it was thought, *' murder will 
out," and each party concluded that if the Doctor had 
any brains at all he must side with their view of the 
pi-uning question ; at last the book appeared, and a 
most valuable and useful book it was, is now, and 
will be for the next two or tluree generations. A 
quotation from Haleit$ Vegetable StatMcij on the 
title page, was most ominous to the leaders on either 
side of the controversy. It runs thus — " Though 
I am very sensible that it is firom long experience, 
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chiefly, th^t we are to expect the most certain rules 
of practice, yet it is, withal, to be remembered that 
the likeliest method to enable us to make the most 
judicious observations, and to put us upon the most 
Drobablo means of improving any art, is to get the 
best insiglit we can into the nature and properties of 
those things which we are desirous to cultivate and 
improve." This only strengthened the views of botli 
parties still more firmly, as also did the following 
remarks by the author in the beginning of his preface. 
" It is, I confess, sm-prising to me, that the real nature 
of tlie vital actions " (the living principle) " of plants, 
and of the external forces by which they are regulated, 
should bo so frequently misapprehended even among 
writers upon horticulture ; and that ideas relating to 
such mattei*s, so very incon*ect as we frequently nud 
them to be, should obtain among intelligent men in 
the present state of what I may be ])ermited to call 
horticultural physiology." But the strangest part 
of the story is yet to be told. The Doctor proved 
by his " Theoi-y" that both parties were quite right, 
and tliey had no occasion to make any fuss on a 
matter so really simple. The drift of his exx)laua- 
tions may bo summed tlms : — If you remove a ti'ce 
without much hurting its roots, you will have no 
reason to prune away any of the branches, for the 
more leaves it has the sooner it will renew any of the 
roots that may have received any slight injm'y. On 
the contrary, if a tree is taken up badly, or, which is 
the same thing, if its roots ai*e so situated that you 
cannot possibly get them all out without cutting part 
of them, then some pruning is necessary, because 
the large surface of leaves would empty the tree of 
its juices by perspiiation faster than the roots in 
their crippled state would supply them. Now, any 
one well versed in the subject, and knowing the 
heartburnings which the question caused at the tiuie, 
must see clearly enough that the author here weakened 
his own autliority in thus striving to please both 
jiai'ties, or, at any rate, his anxiety not to displease 
either. A commendable policy with our intercourse 
with the world, but tlie last on which an independent 
mind should loan when dealing on the truths of 
science. Tlie real state of the question stands thus, 
and we cannot gainsay it : — No man, or set of men, 
ever lived, or ever shall live, according to tlie present 
constitution of things, who could, or can, transplant 
a large tree without iujuiing its roots, and that very 
materially, and it is a mistake which almost all of 
us fall ipto to suppose that the power qjl the leaves 
for good is accoroiug to their number. Ten strong 
powerful leaves in a healthy vigorous state will do 
more good than five times the number in a languid 
state, as tliey are often seen to be the fii*st year or 
two after a tree is removed. Therefore, the great aim 
of the planter should be to prepare his trees before 
their removal, so thatwhatever the number of the leaves 
may be in the fol]o\ving season, every one of them 
should be in a nourishing condition, for unless they 
are so it is needless to look for a speedy restoration 
of tlie roots or branches. All ornamental trees and 
shrubs, particularly the latter, will require a little 
pruning, more or less, every season ; but when the 
subject has been well attended to for yeara, all that 
will be needed can be easily done in summc^r during 
the growing season. When a tree or bush begins to 
get naked below, it is a sure sign that it ought to 
have been nruned long smco, or Uiat the situation is 
too crowded for it, for nakedness produced bv starva- 
tion or old ago always begins at the top of tlie plant. 
How plants become naked at the bottom is this : 
the fii'st two or three tiers of the lower branches get 



I over-topped by some of those immediately above 
1 tliem, and these, by throwing off tlie rain and obstnict- 
ing the sun from them, soon cause them to dwindle 
I away by degrees until they die outright, and leave a 
naked void. This is the*most common case of bad 
management, and it often residts from a mischievous 
doctrine which has taken hold of some i)eople's brains, 
and which tliey never cease pushing at you right and 
left In the park and foi-est, it is all very weU to see 
]>lants growing in their own way, and a naturalist 
may go and enjoy them their until their toes get frost- 
bitten, for aught that a gardener can have any objec- 
tion ; but within the boundary of the garden every 
plant ought to be attended to as carefully as if it 
were grown in a pot for a London exhibiton ; staked, 
trained, and pruned as regulaily as a geranium. But 
having occupied so much with these general remarks, 
I must put oil the subject of pruning to another day, 
and meantime, any tree or shrub, or climber, which 
looks stunted, or in an impoverished state, ought to 
be examined at the roots, beginning by making a 
trench outside of the roots, as our Editor advised to 
take up the Magnolia, at page 14, tuid after freeing 
the tops of the roots a little, and all tlio way round, 
shovel out all the poor soil, and fill the trench wiUi a 
good compost of ii'esh soil and some rotten dung. 
If the plant is on the grass, put a layer of Uie bad 
soil under the turf before you replace it. 

D. Bkaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

PiioTECTiNO Plants, &c. — So mild and open has 
been the autumn, tliat we began to think the flower- 

faixlen would retuin its beauty until Christmas, 
lufh as our husbandmen may giumble at low 
prices, they must own that the sea^son has been 
almost unparalleled for autiunn sowing, and moving 
and stirring the soil. When writing last week, many 
groups of salvias, dahlias, calceolarias, &c.,-:^ were 
nearly as gay as they wt're in September, but a frost 
of some 14 degrees, on the 28th of November, settled 
all their pretensions to beauty for this season. So 
sudden and unexpected was the frost, that many 
plough teams had to return to the farm-vards, after 
vainly attempting to penetrate the iron-like soil; and 
some of us had to put our wits into requisition, as to 
the means of saving many rather tender favourites 
that had been supplied with merely temporary and 
partial protection, that tlioy might be rennored more 
lardy and sturdy than they would have been if trans- 
ferred at once to their winter quarters. 

In all these schemes for keeping tlie hardier green- 
house and bedding-out plants as long out of tlie house 
or pit as possible, dryncHs in the situation should 
constitute the firet consideration. For promoting 
this object, the ground upon which the plants stand 
should be higher than the ground level, and if bot- 
tomed with concrete or a.splialt, all the better, as the 
damp would thus be prevcnttxl rising so freely. 
Whatever the means of occasional protection you 
employ, whether glass, asphalt, felt, or varnished 
calico, let it be such as will effectually exclude rain ; 
as much of the success will depend upon keeping 
the plants dry, the atmosphere at this season furnish- 
ing nearly as much moisture as they will require in 
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* An old ealoeolaria, a ftry free bloomer, but with small yellow 
flowers, named rugosa, is the best for late autumn work, as it pre- 
Bcnts a dense mass of yellow long after the beauty of the larger and 
better kinds has been upon the wane. Small plants are useful for 
lighting up Mid contnating with other ooloun in a window* 
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8tich cireamstances. In pla4;ingf the plants in pits 
and frames tlie samo principle must be attended to, 
or mildew and damp, if not frost, will soon commit 
sad ravages. Such a dry and raised position is better 
and safer for the ]dants than protecting them in old 
cucumber or melon frames or pits, from which the 
dung and soil have not been iTmoved, because 
through them damn will assuredly rise, aud more es- 
pecially if any little heat still remains in the decom- 
posing oi*ganic matter. 

Next, to keeping your plants dry — (that is just 
in such a state that the juices are kept slowly in 
motion, and the leaves just prevented from Hugging, 
by giviug a little water, and then only) — ^the most 
important thing is to preserve them in a low equal 
temperature, so that weakly diseased growth be not 
encouraged. Hence, those who followed our advice 
in potting at a late period some geraniums, calceola- 
rias, &c., and placea them in bottom heat, must bo- 
wai*e of shuttiug the plants up for a long period, 
even in cold and stormy weather, or they will be 
sure to suffer greatly from damn. The fii*st oppor- 
timity, thei-ofore, should be talcen for setting the 

J)]ants upon the suiface of the bed, after that suiface 
tad been covered with dry ashes, mixed with nuick- 
lime unslacked, if it can be easily got, which wul ab- 
sorb a considerable portion of moisture, and even 
then the plants should be removed as early as pos- 
sible to a dry position, whera no damp from feimcnt- 
ing matter could reach them. I find that plants 
taken up from the bonier, and treated as recom- 
mended, made abundance of frosh roots in from a 
fortnight to three weeks, and being gradually inured 
to a drier and a colder atmosphero were fitted to be 
placed anywhere, so that fro:>t did not reach them. 

Frosted Plants. — If, however, "once upon a 
time,** — as many of the old story-books commence 
their wondrous tales — ^ou should inadvertently give 
admittance to the icy kmg, do not either at once give 
up your plants for lost, nor yet be in too great a 
hurry to dislodge your freezing enemy. The advice 
which the King of Day gave to his ambitious yet 
earthy-headed son, when he counselled him to avoid 
extremes, and take a middle course — might, in many 
cases, be regarded as a good iiile for regidating many 
gardening operations. Like Phaeton, lashing into 
madness his father's fiery steeds, many of us get into 
such a huny that we cannot spare time quietly to 
ask oui'selves as to the %chy and the hotc of our doings. 
Many greenhouse and cold-frame plants will stand 
several degrees of frost uninjured — that degi'ee of 
low temperature which they will endure being in 
proportion to the natiuv of the plants, and the 
moans which have been taken to harden their con- 
stitution : always provided they are allowed, or rather 
forced, to thaw again slowly and gradually. Of 
course there are limits, beyond which no care nor 
patience can ever recover plants thus frosted, such as 
when the sap vessels and cells are so effectually burst 
that no circulation can take place, aud consequently 
decomposition must ensue. But when this exti*eme 
ii^jury nas not been reached, the plants may gene- 
rally be saved by the avoiding of any sudden change. 
Thus, in such circiim stances, whatever covering the 
plants i)os8es8ed should remain upon them for the 
following day or two, and all the more if those days 
should happen to be bright and sunny. If the frost 
continues, turn the old aud add fresh covering, to pre- 
vent it pouetrating farther, and thus make mattere 
worse, if a sudden and warm tliaw succeeds the 
frost, allow the coveriug to remain, until the tem- 
perature within and without should become gradually 



equalised. If, however, the storm has been severe, 
and the auantity of necessary protecting materials 
bulky, ana sudi as would easily ferment in a close 
warm atmosphere, then this fermentation must Ite 
avoided by removing a portion, as heat thrown in 
upon the ]dants from such a cause would be even 
more injurious than exposing them at once to a mild 
atmosphere. 

Yrom want of attention to these simple matters, 
young gardeners and amateurs frequently lose many 
of their fioral favourites. They know that in genend 
cireumstances their little pets dearly love tlie sun s 
li^ht, and they hasten to expose them to his influence, 
displaying as much wisdom as parents who allow 
their young ones to place their very cold toes aud 
fingers as near as possible to the blading hre^ and 
then wonder how it is possible that they can bo so 
crippled with chilblains! Every good housewife 
knows that it would be downright madness in her 
to place frozen butcher's meat, or frozen vegetables 
of any kind, in hot or boiling water, well aware that 
she would only disgust and injure her guests with a 
mass of insipidity and decomposition. She places 
them first in the coldest water she can procure, that 
the frost mav be discharged slowly and gradually, 
but eflectually, before she commences the cooking 
process. Precisely the same principle must be re- 
sorted to in the case of tender plants slightly frozen, 
only, in the present case, as any addition of moisture 
would be a Inture annoyance, we must dis|)ense with 
cold water, and allow' them to be thawed by the 
milder atmosphere gradually reaching them. ** But 
then," says friend StiU-have-a-doubt, " it seems so 
odd that you should be always recommending as 
much light and air as possible to gratcinff plants, and 
yet here you wish me to exclude for a time the influ- 
ence of both." In reply, there are few general rules 
without exceptions, and these exceptions, if not too 
numerous, only give sti'ength and validity to the 
nde. But, in the present case, we desire no excep- 
tion, as the rule is unbroken. \Ve advise that green- 
house, window, and bedding-out plants, preserved 
durinff the winter in places without artificial heat, 
should be kept from growing as much as possible, by 
keeping them cool and dry. We advise that they 
should have every {lossible exposure to light, that 
the little growth which does take place might prove 
an addition to the substance of the plant, and not a 
mere extension of the matter it previously contained, 
such as would he the case if the plants were in a dark 
sultiy atmosphere. And we recommend abundance 
of air for keeping down all tliose fungous broods 
which gardenere technically call damp, and which, if 
allowed to accumidate in a close warm atmosphere, 
woidd soon make all your plants fit for the mbbish 
heap. Hence it is that the covering up of plants 
from light and air for any length of time, when still 
in a gi*owing state, is attended with such disastrous 
consequences. Veiy difierent is it in tlie case before 
us. The plants are slightly frozen, and, therefore, 
growth is at a standstill. The cold will prevent 
moisture rising and being deposited, and, there- 
fore, there will be nothing to feed and support 
those fungous damps which usually visit us. If 
the plants are not frosted enough to be perma- 
nently injured, they might thus be shut up for 
months, without taxing more injury, provided tl\e 
frost lasted as long. I think it was Mr. Erringtou 
who some years ago, in one of his admirable papere, 
recommended the allowing young cauliflower-plants 
to be slightly frosted before covering up. I'poii the 
same principle, the nearei* your liai-dy gi^eenliouse or 
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window-plants are to the freezing point, the more 
safely will they bear a lengthened covering up from 
hght and air. The difficulty we have chiefly to con- 
tend with is, the rapidity of the changes of tempera- 
ture in this country, which render frequent covering 
and uncovering necessary. For instance, verbenas 
are yet quite green, after the frost on the 28th, but a 
temperature of 50°, and a heavy fall of rain, will keep 
them so growing again that they will become easy 
victims to the next severe frost. Were our winters 
confined to a certain number of frosty weeks or 
months, we might allow many of our bedding-out 
plants to be slightly frozen, and then cover them up 
for the winter, removing the covering only when 
the cold season had passed away. This is the treat- 
ment that the majority of Alpine plants receive, from 
nature clotliing them in winter with a mantle of 
snow, and the care and attention i-equisite for their 
cultivation in this country arises not from their ten- 
derness, but from the changes to heat and cold, to 
which they are unavoidably subjected. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE.E. 

MoRK ABOUT Blocks. — ^Thcre ai'e some plants that 
require fastening to the blocks in a peculiar manner. 
Though we have written pretty largely already on this 
])art of the subject we cannot quit it without men- 
tioning the treatment the following plants must have 
in order to cause them to grow satisfactorily : — 

CatUeya citrina (the Lemon-scented Cattleya). — ^Tliis 
is a beautiful species, with oval-shaped middUng-sized 
pseudo-bulbs and lanceolate leaves. Tlie whole plant 
IS glaucous, that is, of a milky-gi*een colour. The 
flowers are solitary, on long peduncles ; the coloiu*, a 
beautiful greenish-yeUow ; they are lai-ge and hand- 
some. The peculiarity in cidture is that, as it gi-ows 
downwards, it is necessary to fix it on a sloping or 
perpendicular log ; the last formed pseudo-bulb to be 
the undermost or lowest. In that position, without 
any bai*k (unless a bbck of the cork-tree is used) or 
any moss, it wiU thrive and flower well. If, on the 
other hand, the plant is placed in the usual way, with 
the youngest bulb uppermost, it will make eveiy 
growth less and less, and will eventually perish. This 
plant, with its beautiful fi-agrant flowei-s, which last a 
long time in bloom, is deservedly a favourite. 

Scuticaria SteeUi (Mr. Steel's Scuticaria).— This is 
also a beautifril species, with a cluster of short stems 
and leaves, frequently 2 feet long. Those are round, 
something like a rush, but thickm-. Unlike most other 
orchids, it has no pseudo-bulbs, both loaves and flowers 
springing fix)m veiy short stems. The flowers are 
large and sometimes numerous ; their colour a deep 
cream, richly marked with brownish-rod. As this 
plant has leaves that naturally hang down, the proper 
way to grow it is thereby indicated. The plant must 
be fixed to one side of a block, and a small quantity 
of moss put about it, allowing the young roots to pro- 
ject beyond the moss. The finest plant we ever grew, 
or ever saw, was grown in the nch collection of T. 
Brocklehurst, Esq., at the Fence, in Cheshire. This 
plant was fastened to a block in the manner we have 
mentioned ; it grew very well on it for a year ; then 
a pot, the top of which would just admit the block 
within it, was filled with a compost of small chips, 
peat, and chopped sphagnum ; and a strong copper 
wire was put round the pot just under its rim. One 
end of the wire was left long enough to stretch over 



the pot, to form a handle ; it was put under the wire 
on the opposite side, and the end twisted round itself 
to keep it firm in the pot. The block, with the plant 
on it, was then laid upon the compost, and just patted 
down sufficiently hard to keep it firm in the pot. A 
small quantity of Lycopodium denticulatum (Toothed 
Club moss) was planted round it, and the pot was 
hung up within eighteen inches of the glass. In this 
situation it had abundance of water given to it during 
the growing season, when it produced a considerable 
number of healthy fine leaves, some of which wore 
from two to near tlii*ee feet long. As soon as these 
leaves wei-e matured veiy little water was given to it, 
and the temperature of the house, it being then winter, 
was considerably reduced. The following season we 
had the pleasure to see it produce several flower 
stems ; and the flowers bloomed in great perfection. 
There were open at one time iipwards of a dozen of 
its truly beautiful flowers. This plant grows on 
branches of trees in the hot moist woods on river- 
banks in Demerara. The clusters of stems and leaves 
of the plant catch the falling leaves, bits of stick, &e., 
and the humidity of the peciUiar situation causes moss 
to grow about the 2)lant. Being aware of these par- 
ticulars we adopted the block, compost, moss, and 
abundance of moisture, as above stated, and the con- 
sequence was that the plant did its duty nobly, and 
amply rewarded us for our pains. 

Notylia hioohr. — ^The late Rev. John Clowes, of 
Broughton Hall, near Manchester, a gentleman who 
was a most enthusiastic admirer and successful cidti- 
vator of orchidaceous plants, imported this curious 
little epiphyte. Unfortunately we are not in posses- 
sion ot Its history as to its native country, or what 
kind of flowers it produces. We wei-e informed by 
Mr. W. Hammond, Mr. Clowes late gardener, that it 
is a beautiful species. The plant is small, with thick, 
short, fleshy leaves, disposed in two rows, and spotted 
with dark brown. Messrs. Hendei*son possess two 
plants of it that were obtained from Mr. Clowes, just 
oefore his death, in exchange for some other plants. 
We are indebted to Mr. Hammond for the infoima- 
tion how to cultivate it. In that respect it is a ti-uly 
singular plant. It will not grow in a pot, neither 
will it grow on a log. How then is it to be cultivated, 
on a stone, or on notliing? our readers ask. Patience! 
we do not mean to keep the secret any longer, but 
print it for the benefit of all concerned. We described 
that CatUeya citrina requires to be grown downward, 
Scuticaria on one side of the log in a pot, but this 
ciuious, fantastic little fellow is not satisfied with 
those ways, but must have a way of his own, a situa- 
tion diflereut to any other plant This curious place 
is not on the log, but diractly under it This plant 
has antipodean propensities ; he will only thrive with 
his heaa downwards and his roots upwards. The 
block should be round ; the wire fastened at each cud ; 
four or six tin tacks driven in at each side ; a small 
quantity of moss laid on the log, and fastened to it 
with metallic wire. Then the plant should be held 
to tlie block upon the moss, and the wire brought 
over the roots to fasten them to the block, which may 
then be hung up near to the glass, the plant l)eing 
under the block, and frequently syringed and occa 
sionally dipt over head, the log and all, in tepid water. 
With this treatment this curious little plant will grow, 
and, we hope, flower, though our plants are not strong 
enough yet to do so. 

The plants belonging to the genus NotyUa are all 
of small stature, movo curious than beautifiU. They 
are mostly natives of iJemerara, requuing great heat 
and moisture to grow them successfully. We should, 
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thei-efore, recommend Notylia hieohr \o l^e grown in 
a similar way with regard to heat and moisture. 

We trust we have now given full and explicit direc- 
tions how to manage orchids that require blocks to 
grow upoQ. As the space allotted to us this week is 
nearly filled we shall not now commence with llie 
third head or division of orchid culture, but will take 
this opportunity to fulfil our promise to give a few 
hints on the culture of exotic terrcstiial (earth-grow- 
ing) orchids. 

Tkbresthial OacHioAcKiE. — Amongst these occur 
the hQdMii^xxUPeristeria elata (Tall Dove Plant), and 
the no less elegant AtKrctoekiltu aetaceus (Fringed 
AnoBCtochilus), remarkable for its lovely vaiiegated 
leaves. In this place we shall give the generic or 
family names by which they are known : — Acantho- 
phippium, Arundiua, Anoictochilus, Bletia, Brou)- 
headia, Calanthe, Coalia, Cymbidium, Oypripedium, 
Cyrtopodium, Eulophia, Goodyera, Govcnia, Grobya, 
Isochdus, Lissochilus, Neottia, raxtonia, Peristeria, 
Phaius, Sobralia, Btenorhynchus, and Warrea. It is 
evident, therefore, that this section of orchids is laige 
and important. There are some few more, but they 
are either small species or have insignificant flowers, 
and, consequently, are not wortli cultivating. 

Soil. — Tliese plaiats require a light, rich compost 
Turfy loam, half-decayed leaves, and sandy peat, in 
equal parts, will suit tlie most of them. If some 
charcoal, broken into small pieces, be added, it will be 
useful. I^t the pots be rather deeper Ui&n those for 
epiphytal orchids; and be careful to drain them well, 
by putting at the bottom of each pot from I inch to 3 
inches of broken potsherds, accoraing to its size. The 
season of potting ought to be in early spring, and in 
order that that may be a right time, they ought to be 
at rest by the ena of October, and kept dry till the 
right potting time. After potting they should have 
more heat and moderate supplies of water, and as they 
advance in growth more water should be given. 

Heat. — The Indian species requii'e the same heat 
as the E. Indian house, and the others as the Mexican. 
If a tan bark bed is convenient, they will all thrive 
the better for being half plunged in it. Plenty of 
air must be given them during the season of growth 
on all suitable occasions, therefore it would be better 
if a house could be devoted to them alone ; as, how- 
ever, one cannot have separate houses for every scc- 
tiou of plants, these terrestrials may be placed at 
oue cud of the house, and air given to that end moi*e 
abundantly. 

Rest. — ^Ail these plants require a perfect cessation 
of growth. It is best to accomplish this during 
winter, excepting sucji as flower during that season, 
of which titenorhyiichas »peeiom$ is an instance. 
Some, too, have no bulbs to hold a reservoir of life 
while the plant is at rest; we may mention the beau- 
tiful An<£ctochUu9 as an exam}>le. 8ucli plants must 
have a small quantity of water given to them diu-ing 
winter. The plant last mentioned is such a beautii'ul 
and desirable one that we must refer to it again at 
an early opportunity. 

FLOIUST FLOWERS. 

Wk have not loft much room for remarks on these, 
but at this time of the year there is not much work 
to do beyond the ordiuai-y routine of conserving the 
objects of the florist's caio. Protect from frost eflec- 
tually; give air whenever the weather will permit; 
shelter the tulip bed from heavy rains ; do not forget 
the ranunculus bed, but tm'u it over once every three 
weeks or a month, doing tliis in dry weather. Now 



18 a ffood time to plant roset ; next week we hope to 
bo able to give a list of such new ones as are worth 
cultivating, and have been proved during tlie last 
year. T. Apflbbx. 



THE KITCHBN-GARDEN. 

AsPAUAous, when taken up and forced, requires 
some attention with regard to the just regulation of 
the bottom-heat, which should bo ko]>t moderate, and, 
if the slight hot bed on which the roots are placed is 
liki'ly tooccomo too warm, it is an easy remedy to 
bore a few holes with a stake along the middle of 
the bed, and pour down a few pots of wator. Tlie 
plants on their being fii-st placed on the old decayed 
dung, leaf-moidd, or tan, of which the hot-bed is com- 
posed, should be covered very shallow at first, and as 
soon as the shoots begin to make Uieir appearance 
they should be covered over two or three inches 
deeper. Wiilst in full cut, the asparagus may be 
much improved by an occasional application of tepid 
liquid manure, with a small j)ortion of salt added 
to it. 

Celkiiv. — When frost is likely to set in, the most 
forward of the sticks of celery should be slightly pro- 
tected. Mulch, or fern, or pea and bean haulm, will 
serve for tliis purpose, and should always be pre- 
pared in readinci^s for any sudden emergency ; stales, 
crooks, and small poles, the sticks of peas and scar- 
let-runners, are all good ai'ticles for pegging over such 
protections to prevent their being blown away. 

Kidney Beans. — Those who have tlje convenience 
for forcing this vegetable will find it a good plan, for 
the next six or eight weeks, to raise the plants first 
in light healthy soil placed in pans at the hottest end 
of the structure, removing them as soon as they are up 
close to the glass and light, and planting them as soon 
as their young stems ai*e erect, and whilst the plants 
are yoimg and sturdy, into the pots, pans, or boxes, 
where they aie to remain, and produce their crop. 
These nets, nans, or boxes, with tlie soil (which 
should be light and o\iQn) in tliem, must of comse 
at this season be placed in the house to waim a day 
or two previously to planting out ; and, the piincipal 
point to attend to at this time of the year, is to keep 
the plants high and in the middle of the pots, leaving 
a cavity next the pot and all round it, so that water 
may be applied without wetting the stem of the 
beans. Careless watering in the middle of winter 
oilen proves injurious by producing canker and 
shanking. A quantity of good, well pulverised soil 
should always be kept uuder protection at tliis setison 
for potting and franiiug purposes. 

Cur'L'MBFRs wiU now require great care. A mode- 
rate heat must be maintained, and tiir must be ad- 
mitted with judgmeut, or the requisite health and 
strength of the plants cannot be maintained. Seed 
of the best varieties should bo sown in successiou, 
and the seedling plants early pricked ofl* singly into 
small pots, lightly plunged and kept close to the 
glass. Water must be applied very spaiingly and 
with judgment. 

Potatoes. — ^Tho walnut-leaved kidney and other 
early varieties should be potted singly, aud placed 
in heat to commence their growth in readiness for 
turning out under glass or on slight hot-beds. 

Mushroom-beds should be made in succession as 
previously directed, and tliose in bearing carefully 
attended to, and kept clear from rubbish. Where 
necessary, the beds shoidd be covered with litter, but 
the short mulch should always at gathering time be 
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cleared off, or it will exhaust the bed, by the encoiv 
ragement it gives to the spawn to run out. A little 
additional litter may be added as required, so as to 
keep the beds in I'egular and uniform beahng, and 
gentle applications of tepid liquid manure will be 
found of great benefit to those beds that have been 
well gathered from. Where the convenience of hot 
water-pipes or other artificial means can be com- 
manded for mushroom cidture, so that the right tem- 
perature can bo at aU limes maintained, no kind of 
litter-covering need be applied. 

Spading in. — The spado mav be used to great ad- 
vantage in many parts of the kiU;hen-garden at this 
time of the year in ipore ways than that of deep dig- 
ging, trenching, and ridging. Many of our readers 
have a fine quarter, or quarters, of strong cabbage- 
plants and the like, which have become very foid 
with weeds and fallen leaves. Npw, these said quar- 
ters have been talked about probably day after day, 
and the hoe determined to do ])ut amongst them ; 
but every fine day that, has bet alien something or 
other has prevented its being done. Now, the hoe 
is a veiy important tpol as an earth-stlner and weed- 
killer, either in the summer or in fine dry weather at 
any season, but not at this ca|;ching season of the 
year, when the weatlier may be fine one day and wet 
the next Now, the spade will set all this to rights, 
and instead of Messi's. Chickweed & Co. being robbers 
of the crop, will become its feedei-s, and the plots will 
be neat and tidy for the winter if they are just spaded 
in, — that is, turned in with the spade between the 
rows of plants. Jamss Barnes and W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILI.AGE WALKS. 

(No. 10.) 

Wu£N walking on the banks of a fish-pond a few 
days ago, I disturbed a moor-hen, which flew from 
the shelter of a spruce fir at the edge of the water, 
and took refuge among the rushes that giew at 
the extiemity of the pond- This simple occm'- 
rence brought to my mind very vividly an inte- 
resting fact til at took place many yeai's ago, and of 
which I was myself an eye-witness. The moor-hen 
is well known to be a very shy, timid bird ; but my 
father, who was always exti*emely fond of biids, 
succeeded in so completely gaining the confidence of 
a pair of these elegant little creatures, that tliey 
would come to lum and feed at his feet They knew 
his garden dress, and they knew his voice ; and 1 
liave stood concealed behmd a tiee, and watched 
wliile he uttered his peculiar call. Instantly the two 
birds started from their rushy shelter, and skimming 
the water with rajpl wing, alighted at his feet, and 
fed. on the ,)^^:f^, jyj^/plf f^ jumbled. It was a 

b^W^U'ui pi^hi^ ^ft»^SP*Pta«fiQ *Mid tnist ; but, like 
many .«ftrth}y •ftie^>^WJ|)f,,i|i\iH^.dpfin^ tp a suddfta, 
and unfortunate couolusLoxu .> Ai^t i^)^f^ fhen^y. 
unacquainted with these circum^^nce^i returned ^nf^ 
d^ with his gun, and displayed with exultation tn^i 
rosiflt of his spor);, .li was one of my fathers pci{ 
moor fowl. The. grief of his ft:iond was scarcely less 
than his own, when tlie explaua^on was given of 
these facts-^butitwas all too late; and I cannot now 
bring to mind whether the survivor continued its 
former habits, or deserted the spot on the disappear- 
ance of its mate. The moor-hen s nest is a curious 
and very beautiful little structure, a literal weaving 
together of the rushes, till they become a sort of 



cradle on the bosom of the water, in which the eggs 
are deposited. There is no nest-like snugness in its 
form, but it has a wild, aquatic air in perfect keeping 
with the nature and habits of water-fowl. 

There is much beauty in water scenery, even though 
it should only consist of a small fish-pond or sedgy 
brook. The wild plants that decorate the banks are 
richly green, and their flowers often of brilliant 
colour. The mirror-like surface of the water beauti- 
fullv reflects the trees and bushes that border it, and 
at night, when the moon is up— 1 dare not begin to 
talk about the glory of the scene then. 

In our cool cUmato we cannot feci the real blessings 
of a well watered land. Beautiful as is a sparkling 
river or a glassy pool, we often turn away shivering 
froDi their banks, and only in summer heats admire 
their beauty in tlie landscape, or seek the cool air 
they breathe. But in the hot dry countiies of the 
south and east, the beauty of lakes and streams, is 
their lowest recommendation. There, water is deeply 
valued and valuable, and in the glorious descriptions 
of the spiritual kingdom — so magnificently clothed 
by insph'ation in earthly imagery, suited to earthly 
mjnds — ^water is conspicuously mentioned ; it seems 
remarkably selected to express, by its presence or 
absence, the blessings or judgments of God. ** They 
that forsake the Ix)rd " are declared to be " as a gar- 
den that hath no water ;" while the kingdom of Christ 
is desoribed, among other remarkable figures, as 
" waters " breaking out ** in the wilderness," " and 
streams in the desert ;" and in the gospel, salvation 
is constantly and forcibly pourtrayed by the same 
beautiful and essential support of animtu and vege- 
table life. What a striking and afiecting picture, too, 
is presented to the heart of the Christian when his 
eye rests on " willows by the water courses I" Can 
we ever see one of tliese peacefid trees dipping its 
taper boughs in the cool stream without thinking of 
the peaceful resting-place of the people of God " beside 
the still waters." 

Scorcliing heat and parching tliirst are alike un- 
known to us as a nation, but the sight of this refresh- 
ing element even in winter should ever remind us 
of all that it so pointedly shadows forth. Let us 
remember the living water, which is promised to all 
who ask for it — ^that " Water of Life " offered to all 
who thirst Have we sought and foimd that stream? 

Among the few bright things that still gleam 
among winter sceneiy are the gracefidly arching 
sprays of the ever-beautiful bramble, whose crimson 
leaves now, in some places, look like wreathes of 
glowing flowers. Hedge row and dell are gay with 
them, and they gi'eatly tend to enliven Uie cold 
December scene. I have seen the lai-ge thorny 
stems of the bramble twining themselves, to a eou- 
siderable height, round trees, with their beautiful 
leaves oniauienting the boughs, and hanging grace- 
fully down, as if to display the elegance of their 
form and foliage ; and, really, if we did not know 
they were brambles — if we could fancy om*selvcs in 
some newly discovered land — ^we shoidd be struck 
with the appearance of so rich and luxuriant a 
Gveeper. 

We are beginning, too, to value the heavy look- 
ing Scotch fir : ungi*aceful in its youth, but so triUy 
picturesque in its advancing years. At every season, 
when old enough to bo admired, it is a veiy oiiia- 
memtal troe for tho park or pleasure-ground as well 
a^t for the woods. A group of old Scotch firs is a 
fine* object; they are so stern, so rugged, so pictorial; 
an^ they stand so blufl* and untroubled at our storms 
that they teU a marvellous tale of the blasts and 
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btiffettings of their noribom birth-place. The foliage 
(if we may call it so) is dai'k and sombre, but it is 
Yoluablo when other leaves arc gone, and as a strong 
contrast during their existence. The summer shoots, 
indeed, give a lively dash of colouring to it while 
tliey are young and bright, but t]iey soon merge in 
the dusky mass. Tliera is a spiciness about a fir, 
and a ])eculiar dryness in the soil beneath its boughs 
that tem{)ts us to sit down and ei\joy a woodland 
scene —delightful at almost every season — for we 
hear the sheep-bell from the plain, or the staitling 
rush of the wood-pigeon above our heads, and catch 
a glimpse of the blue distance through the trees, 
and all tliose sights and sounds are exquisite. Some- 
times we meet with a lonely fir standing on a brow, 
among our southern woods, as if thinking of the 
bold grandeur of its native hills, and longing for the 
wild breezes that sweep the shores of Scotland. It 
telLs us of the lofty mountains and naiTow passes 
that have witnessed so nian^ sad struggles, and 
echoed so many coronachs cried for the great and 
brave. It tells us tales of romantic interest, yet of 
terrible ti'uth; and we must ever look with deep 
regard on this lieautiful tree, because it connects 
us with that intellectual and industrious people who 
dwell so peacefully beside us, under the sway of 
Protestant kings. The union of two sister kingdoms, 
so close and perfect, is a source of blessing to both, 
and exemplifies the Psalmists fervent exclamation, 
" Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity." I<et us all 
strive, in our difierent stations, to foster this blessed 
feeling in our homes, our villages, our cities ; it will 
gladden and beautify our land, for brotherly love 
" is as the dew of Ilermon, as the dew that descended 
on the mountains of Zion." 



THE CRANBERRY. 

This agreeable fruit may be easily cultivated. It 
grows naturally in low boggy places, or on wet moore 
amongst the bog moss. This moss, rising gi*adually 
up above the level of the water, foiTiis, as the lower 
parts decay, a bed in which the cranberry flourishes 
and bears fruit abundantly. To cultivate it near 
home, we must imitate the situation in which it grows 
wild. To accomplish this, fix upon a situation near 
to a supply of water, then dig out the common soil 
four inches, and fill up the place with bog earth; 
raise up this peat six inches above the level ; then 
form a trench round the bed, a foot or 10 inches wide, 
puddling it at the side ntext the common soil and at 
the bottom with clay. Keep this trench full of water. 
Plant the cranberry plants in the raised bed a foot 
apart every way ; they will soon run over the whole 
surface, and bear plenty of fruit. The water shoidd 
be frequently changed, or it will become foul. Should 
there l)e a small lake, or even a large one, near at 
hand, an excellent cranberry bed might be made 
near to the side. All that would be required would 
be to form a low fiat island with a peat earth surface, 
the cranbeiTy plant put in it at the proper distance, 
and kept clear from weeds. This might be named 
with propriety, "The CranbeiTy Island." A small 
extent would produce a large sunply of fruit If the 
island was eight yards long ana four wide, it would 
be quite large enough to supply a moderate family. 
Lastly, this fruit may be grown in a bed of peat one 
foot deep, simk an inch or two below tlie genecal 
surface, and during dry weather to be fiooded with, 
water occasionally. In this bed they will fruit tq» a 
middling extent. This last method is, howeveit^tUot 

• . ti 



nearly so good as either of the former; it should only 
be adopted where the situation will not admit of 
either of Uie other being practised. The American 
cranbony, on account of its size, is the best to be cul- 
tivated. T. Appleby. 
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HINTS ON MAKING SMALL HOTBEDS. 

DioGiNo out a trench one foot or fifteen inches 
deep, in liigh exposed situations, is very good, as the 
whole of the lower part of the hotbed is so much 
better protected from the piercing cold March winds; 
but in low situations a slight trench also may be 
made — say three or four inches below the common 
level of the surface ; then make a good bottom with 
fixrie faggots, or any other garden trimmings, such 
as the primings of gooseberry bushes. Let this 
bottom be one foot thick, at the least. 

Of course almost ovenr one is aware how convenient 
it is to have a good staole-yard to refer to for plenty 
of manure; but this stable manure requires to be well 
worked, as we gardeners call it, before it can be made 
up into a hotbed. It must be turned over tlirec or 
four times, mixing the short with the long, or the wet 
with the dry* and if the whole heap appears too dry 
and husky give a good watering to the whole as it is 
being turned over, and shaken up together : this will 
set it to work, or fermenting. The repeated turning 
over and w^ell-mixiug is to sweeten and equalize tlie 
whole bulk. It should be nearly half-rotted before 
it is fit to make up into the hotbed. Let the ma- 
terials be whatever they may be, it should be treated 
as above. 

Two-thirds fresh horse-dung, one-third fresh cow or 
pig-dung, or leaves, well worked up together as above, 
are excellent materials for making hotbeds, giving 
out a gentle, suitable heat, and lasting longer than 
that from horse-dung alone. A good time to begin 
in a small way to prepare the materials is the last 
ten days in February, and you will then have the 
materials ready to make up the bed about the first 
week in March, which is a very good time for a be- 
ginner in a small way to plant out his pot of cucum- 
ber plants, or to sow his flower-seeds, or jilant his 
cuttings. A bed to receive a frame four feet square 
might be made three feet high at the back, and two 
feet six inches in front. This will be found to give a 
very nice bottom heat, either for cucuml>ers, seeds, or 
cuttings. If for seeds, or cuttings only, the whole 
surface of the bed may be covereil over, six inches 
thick, with either tanner's bark or sifted coal-ashes, 
to steady or plunge the pots in. 

In making the bed give it plenty of labour. Work 
the fork well in shaking and mixing the materials to- 
gether — beating them down with the back of the fork 
as the work goes on ; but they should not be trodden. 
Whether the hotbed is made altogether above ground, 
or some part of it is sunk below i^o li^itl sutface^, it 
may be cased round with a^vyMnJ^^r^'ihat^dlls'; Wibh 
stuff as long'littxnr sUble dvni^,' diy^ sfiMfWj'di^ refiise 
mduldy hay,*at«'kll e^oellent cither for this purpose 
«r»'for covering the frame. Such casings, placed 
nedtly round the bed, keep out the cold winds, and 
may be continued up to withitt nine inches -of the 
top of the frame. This hotbed, attended to in this 
way, is like a man made comfortable, and having a 
' good flannel nig on to keep him so. 

T. Weaver, Oardaier to the Warden 
of Winchester College, 
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EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Brambles for Bee-hive Making. — Your con-es- 
pondent's qiiestiou under this head is better answered 
in pci-son, and practically, than in writing, and par- 
ticularly the mode of splitting the bramble, which 
I fear he will not do without a teacher, or some prac- 
tice. The brambles used are those fine long shoots 
of the last summer's gi'owth. They are to bo cut in 
the winter after the leaves are fallen, and, perhaps, 
after frost they will cleave the better. Tliey are then 
first split in half (after trimming off the prickles), 
and each half again split in two ; this is aone with 
a small knife ; a clasp-knife, or gardener's knife, will 
do very well. The knife is inserted at the largest 
end, and continually moved backward and forwaid 
on the edge, sideways, by which it progi'esses down 
the middle of the bramble ; the regular motion keep- 
ing it from glancing out, or diverging to one side 
moi'e than the other. This is done the second time, 
so as to split the bramble into four parts. The pith 
on one side, and the rind or bark on the other, is 
then scraped off (usually with the back of the knife, 
by being drawn under it when held firmly down on 
a piece of leather tied a little above the knee of tlie 
operator.) By this process the bramble is rendered 
thin and fiexible, and is then fit for use ; only if not 
used directly it will require to be laid a shoii; time 
in water to make it supple before using. — T. Morgan. 

Poultry. — I have found a very ready way of ob- 
taining a good sort of poultry to be, to select some of 
the nicest silver pheasant hens of the neighbourhood 
without a pai-ticle of game blood in them. These 
should be crossed with a pui-e Dorking cock ; and if 
his plumage corresponds to theirs, so much the bet- 
ter. I keep all the tentoed pullets, and cross these 
again with another Dorking. There are so many 
points of resemblance between the two breeds that 1 
suspect tlie one to be degenerated from the other; 
and there seems some reason to suppose that renewal 
is better than cross-breeding. Full-grown poultiy 
bear exposm-e to cold and wet better than very young 
chickens. For these, shelter and warmth are abso- 
lutely needful ; but many of my friends, who have 
begun at first with pure-ored Dorkings, direct from 
the poulterer, have found them to have too great 
delicacy of constitution. From their youth up, poul- 
try, to be profitable, should be uniformly supplied 
with a due proportion of food ; and this practice, fol- 
lowed out from generation to generation, produces 
that tendency to get rapidly into condition, which is 
the grand characteristio of the improved breeds of 
our 'domestic animals ; and the descendant of a well- 
fed race will thus become, to a certain extent, the 
representative, in money value, of so much good food 
and good housing accumulated in his portly pei'son. 
This tendency will only last a veir few crosses under 
a worse treatment. I can hardly believe it to be 
wholly the result of ince; but some kinds seem to 
have a much greater facility of acquiring it than 
othei-s ; the latter being generally a long neglected, 
but hardy, half wild stock. Whether there is any 
analogy to this view of matters in our own species — 
whether we are too much neglecting the laws of na- 
tural economy, in blindly following out the rules of 
political economy, in the scanty pittance doled out to 
half of our agricultural labourers at the idle time of 
the year — and whether a working man should not be 
kept in decent condition the year round, in order 
that he may be at once ready to go to work when re- 
quired — are questions, perhaps, beside the subject of 
your pages, but, nevertheless, they will obtrude them- 



selves in these days of fearful visitation. So much 
for breed and the principle of condition; now for 
the practice, which we have found very success- 
ful. First, we use plenty of cayenne with the 
food, as recommended by Cobbett ; it is useful 
before and during the whole of moulting time, as 
also a fi'ee use of salt during the whole year. We 
also allow them, occasionally, bacon-rinds, and other 
scraps of salt moat. Three years* experience of this 
plan has proved that, instead of its causing the loss 
of feathers, it keeps the birds in veiy high feather 
and health. Fowls bought out of the market have 
been found unwilling to peck oats, or to drink pure 
water, until they have had a lump of salt given to 
them, which tliey have readily devoured, and then 
begun to both eat and drink with a good appetite. 
Secondly, we are in the habit, in winter, and m wet 
weather, of considering all bottoms of bottles^ lees of 
port wine, of elderberry, and of all home-made wines, 
odd heel-taps of poi-ter, ale, or spuit, as the per- 
quisites of the poultry. These should never be 
tiirown away; and, most happily, our butler docs 
not object to these views. About a quailer of a pint 
of this stimulating compound, diluted with water, 
may be occasionally mixed with the food of a dozen 
fowls. Our poultry, also, peck all the bones, and 
come in for many scraps of meat and bits of fat, 
also any di'ops of milk. You must observe, that one 
meal in the aay is composed of meat, milk, and fat, 
with some of the potent liquor above described, when 
it can be si)ared. A little meal is, also, added 
occasionally. Barley seems to answer better than any 
other grain whatever : the hens lay better, and are 
less liable to gorge themselves when fed with it than 
with oats. By this stimulating diet, in bad weather, 
we keep up a high breed of poultry, with very little 
shelter, or confinement, or extra attention, except to 
the young chickens. — ^V. V. 



TO CORRBSPONDBNT8. 

*«* We request that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of Tbb Cottagb Oabdbmbe. It gires them unjustifiahle trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coadjutors under no circum' 
MtttwreM to reply to such prirate communications. 

Sba-Wbbd (IK. M. H.). — We have no special experience in em- 
ploying sea-weed as a manure for raspberries, but we knew a gpurden 
near SouUiampton which produced abundant crops, and yet never 
had any other manure. Wo should fork it in between the rows now, 
and in a fresh state. 

£bbob.>-A most girievous ndstake was made by the printer in in- 
serting the Fruit Garden, at page 107, of our last number but one. 
The last seven lines of the first column should be inserted after Uie 
30th line from the top of the second column. 

HoT-BBO UAKiMO (C*. P., BnXofi}.— Somc plain directions by 
Mr. Weaver in our present number will suit you. 

DiSBASBD ArPLB AMD Fbab Babk {W. J.).— We have examined 

Jour specimens in vain for the scaly insect you mention* The barks, 
owever, are bejsinning to be affected with canker, and we should 
think, from their appearance, that your soil is wet and requires draln- 
inff. Draining will check the progress of disease, and even the pre- 
valence of insects, for both are promoted by excessive moisture in the 
juices of the tree. Scrub the stems and main branches with soap- 
suds and urine. 

RosB-TBBB Stocks {O, J. B«tf}. — ^Tou maj move them now from 
the 
mention 

Long ifod may 

BaocoLi LAID IN (Zete). — Your strong-growing brocoli plants, 
liud in with their heads to the north, will raise them perpendicularly, 
and flower where you have placed them. 

C ABBOTS TASTBLBSs (/M4).— You Say that these, " grown on a 
heavy soil, which had been previously trenched and limed in Fe- 
bruary, taken up a month ago, dried and stored away in ashes, are 
without the sligntest flavour, and after being put into cold water and 
boiled for about four hours are still hard and unfit to eat. Is the 
lime, or want of manure, the cause ? Putting them into boilinflr water 
has been tried, and with the same results." Your soil and deficiency 
of manure are the causes of this defect in your carrots. They never 
are so well-flavoured when grown in a heavy soil as they are in a rich, 
light soil, and their slower growth always tends to produce woody 
fibre and consequent hardness. Manure your plot now which you 
intend to sow widi carrots in the spring* Give it a very heavy dress- 
ing of fine coal-ashes, mixed with fowl or pigeons' dung, and tlurow 
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it up into ridges. In the tpring trench It two tpadet deep, ttming 
in a little rich muiure of any kind vrith the bottom apU on/y. 

GoLDKN Cbaiit Gkranium {C. J?.}.— We do not know whether 

Jou can obtain this variety of the florists. Us leaves have a beautiful 
road edging of yellow ; its flowers are scarlet and small ; it reuuirea 
a very poor soil ; one part sand, one part peat, and one part <» very 
small pieces of soft brick, suit it best. 

Sowing GaAas (itrn. //. 5.).— If the winter proves unusually 
mild, grass sown on a lawn even now, as recommended by Mr. Bea- 
ton at page 107, might be the best practice ; and the loss of the seed, 
even ii it failed, would not be much. But on ncwijr encloaed and 
broken up ground, such as your old gooseberry plantation, we recom- 
mend yoti to defer sowing your grasS'Seed until February. Read 
again what Mr. Beaton sayi. 

Roaia (A. T. A.)— We would not advise cutting back to the bud, 
now, the roses budded last summer, and for this reason, that if mild 
weather ensued, the buds might be started into ^wth ; and then, 
if a severe frost came, the laliour of budding might be Imt. We 
should prefer cutting dark when the sap was fairly in motion in the 
spring. Those intended for pillars and walls treat in a similar man- 
ner. Dwarfs and standards prune either close or rather long after- 
wards, ^ust as you prefer few but fine flowers, or large manses, though 
not individually large. Climbers for pillars, tee., should be managed 
differently ; the older shoots should be cut out, and the new ones 
left for nearly their whole length : and, if the wood is well ripened, 
you will thus obtain a bunch of flowers from every bud. 

BfULCUiNO WALL-Taaaa (/At<l). — Do this now with good rotten 
manure, if your trees require strength ; defer it until the commence- 
ment of summer if you merely wish to exclude the dro|ight. Use 
then a little light litter, if your trees are strong enough ; do the same 
now if your roots are near the surface, and you do not wish frost to 
reach them. 

Tvao'a question will be taken into considetation before long. 

Elton Pini SraAWBEaaT {Delta). — You cannot succeed in 
cultivating this strawberry. ** The plants die off just when the fruit 
is beginning to ripen ; tlie leaves droop as if wanting rain, and in 
four-and-twenty hours the plant is deao, and turned perfectly brown. 
For Ave successive yean tnis has been the case, the first instances 
always occurring about the time the fruit is beginning to ripen ; and 
the plants continue to drop off in this way till the end of September 
or so. Young plants (this year's runners) and old ones seem alike 
affected. I fancy I have observed this disease, if I may so term it, 
to attack the plants in the worst form, on a hot sunny day after 
rain has fkllen ; but it continues through the summer, and in all 
weathers. It cahnot be for want of moisture, for the plants die in 
wet weather as much almost as in dry. I have lost above half my 
plants this year, and for the last four years. I have exsmined scores 
of roots when first attacked, and can find no wire-worm or other 
insect likely to be the cause of injury. Two years since I removed 
the plants, or rather made a fre«h bed, in another part of the garden, 
but the^ dropped off worse than ever. The locality is near a large 
sheet of water, and quite in a vallev, liable to eold rogs, the soil cold 
and wet. In precisely the same locality, and adjoining the bed of 
Elton pines, the following succeed admirably|^ — British Queen, Dept- 
ford pine. Prince Albert, Eliza, and Myatt's pine. The most remark- 
able thing is, I have never lost a single ^lant of anv of these varietiea 
from this complaint. 1 can only imagine that the climate will not 
suit the Eltons. Those plants of the Elton which escape, ft-uit as 
beautifully as can be wisued. This is, in my opinion, the most re- 
markable part of the case, and makes me imagine it cannot be an 
insect that does the mischief ; for if it were, whv are not other sorts 
attacked in like manner?" — Are you assured that your Eltons are 
not devoured by a grub 7 We man^ years ago suffered much in this 
way, and our strawberries would die off at the precise period you 
name. There are two distinct grubs which attack the strawberry, 
eating the stem through just below the surface. The one is the well- 
known cockchafer grub ; the other is a brown, tough, and leatherr- 
looking creature. If not the grub, it is possible that your " cold 
and wet soil," together with your very damp atmosphere, may induce 
a disease in the stem known among gardeners ss "shanking." We 
would clear away the soil round tlie stems, and drop some charred 
materials round them. It is plain the soil is not bad, lor those which 
remain succeed weU, as also other kinds. It is a puiiling case. We 
would thoroughly drain the garden. 

Planting Wall FauiT-TaaKs (Stuptd) . — Ton should have stated 
the character of your turf (of a lighter character than your soil, we 
hope). Your course seems judicious, but, unless your turf Is very 
rich in fibre, some vegetable matter, or coarse manure, should have 
been mixed with it. We would rather dispense with the stones placed 
on the top : there is, at least, no occasion for them. Pinch your gross 
shoots in summer by all means. An explanation of the effects of 
pinching will be found in our back numbers. 

Old BAaasN rsAa-TaKBa (A. //.).— If your pears are worth 
saving, commence tying or nailing down a regular series of young 
shoots, clothing the old stems with them, and removing totally all 
the most barren-looking old spurs, or portions of them, as may be 
deemed necessary. Make use of all that appear short-jointed in this 
way, and cut the others dean away, not even leaving the base for 
spurs. If your trees, however, are worn out, our advice is, plant fresh 
ones according to our advice about " Stations." Prune your apricot* 
back to about one foot in the beginning of Fcbrusry. 

BuLBOCODiUH VEBNUM {A CoKn/rjf ncar).— It IS soon for your 
specimens of this pretty little hardy spring bulb to be shooting at the 
end of November, but the fine weather in October and Novemoer will 
account for it. It is not over-particular as to soil, provided it is light 
— sandy peat or very light loam will suit it— and it grows as freely aa 
a crocus ; and, like the crocus and all our winter-growing hardy bulbs, 
requires very Uttle water. 

Caps Jasmini {A Suftolk Clerntnan*a Wife).—Tbu may go for 
years without any.' pruning, but wm not flower well without a little 



I forelnft in the apringw and not at all nnkaa It ii grown in pent, and 
kept dean from insecta. 

iziA Sbbdb {P. O.). — We cannot say how long these will retain 
their vitality, but we have grown them from seeds three years old. 
The samples of peat you encloaed will do both for heaths and ixiaa. 

Plants fob S.W. Angle or Wall (J. T. L.). — We have known 
a ripe plant of HabrotkamnuM fatcUnUatuM endure 7^ of frost with- 
out protection, and wc have no doutit but it might be grown as a half- 
haroy l>lant against a wall, with plentvof winter coveruig, but a south 
aspect is not good to flower it on, as the sun is too much for the flow- 
ers ; plant it on the west aspect of the angle, and the large blue Cle- 
mati* will do on the south part. 

Wbigbla RoaBA (/6M}.— This will easily transplant, aily mild 
day from October to March— the sooner the better. 

Ybllo^ Banksiam RoflB (/6M).— This will not do as a pillar- 
rose in the open ground, unlcas the situation ia very fisTOurable, in 
the southern counties. 

Snauas roa Kobtr Bobdbb {Carrig Catkot). — Tour north 
border would make a ca|rital bed for a good sdeetioto of rhododen- 
drons, which would require less peat there than in a more open place. 
The common laurels we would endeavour to get rid of by degrees, 
and substitute such hardy climbing roses as arc nearly evergreen : 
they would take np no room from the border, would soon eover the 
wall, and their roots would run under the rhododendron bed, and the 
whole would make a riab group from the windows. The following 
roses will best suit yon :— Prineesse Louise, Frincesse Marie, FeUcite 
Peipetuclle, Myrianlhes, and Rampant. Half a doteo of the Gloire 
de Itosanirne rose planted between these, to keep the bottom full, 
would flower all the autumn and look most splendid, although neari^ 
a single rose. We hope Mr. Beaton will not lose sight of this bril- 
liant flower-garden plant. 

DoBKiNO FowLa. — Parties requiring these may apply to Mr. 
H. W. Harris, not a dealer, residing at U, Florence RMkd, New Cross 
Road, Ijondon. 

Rylott's Flowrb-ball Potato {R. P., Montgomery).— V^ Ait 
to Mr. Turner. Neepsend, Sheffield. 

Wbbpiho Willows (T. JT. If.)— There will be no difllcnlty in 
removing this. You may remove it at once, without any precaution 
forpreventing its deep rooting. 

watbbing Bulbs in Moas (A Bamp^ite Curate), — Keep the 
moss not merely damp but wet, bv giving water to it every day, 
growing, as they do, in a room wnere there is a Are constantly. 
Sphagnnm from a wet peat soil will do for this purpose as well as 
moss from woods, but it will require less water. It is essential to 
have a hole at the bottom of the pot in which you cultivate your bulbs 
in moss. 

Climbing Rosbb (C. JaeoMU). — Unfortnnatd^y thsre are no 
such plants as you want— perpetual flowering climbing roaes. Noi- 
settes are the nearest to what vou require, out they are too much 
alike to suit you in contranted groups. Let us know where yon 
intend to plant them, and the space each will have to cover, and we 
shall make the best selection we can for you with pleasure. 

Camellia PkorAGATiNC {Constant Reader). — To propagate 
from your large Camelliaa, you mnat buy small single ones, or steaks, 
to graft or inarch them on next season. The process, and premier 
time to perform it, may be seen by refering to our index. 

ABAOCABfA CtJNNiNGnAMii {tbfd) — The two araucarias in pots 
will not stand the winter in the open garden. A strong plant of the 
A. Cunninghamii, planted out in the spring in light soil, and pro- 
tected for two or three winters, would stand an ordinary winter ; but 
the soil about Wiilesden, in MUdlesez, is altogether too heavy far 
them. 

Abbob Vita ti^bned Brown (SudscriAer).— thousands of shrubs 
and trees planted last spring look aa poorly as your arbor ritie, owing 
to the very cold weathea np to near midsummer, which was succeeded 
by six weeks of tropical heat and excessive dryness in the air. If it 
is still green, or if naif the green parts remain, it will recover, and do 
well in another seaaon or two. Did yon mulch it thickly, and give 
it water twice a week durinc the dry weather ? 

Bees (T. Ifarrer) .—I>ast May you opened a hole, half an Inch 
wide, in the top of a common hive, and put over it a new hive, with 
an entrance cut in it, and stopped up tne entrance in the old hive I 
No wonder that this made a commotion among the bees, and that 
they swarmed. You fumigated them, and in August put the bees of 
the bid stock into one of Mr. Payne's hives; and no wonder that they 
soon were flying about in all directiona, that manv perished, and that 
now they are found not to have collected mudi honev. Yoli had 
better nurehase another colony of bees, and manage them as Mr. 
Payne iiaa directed in his nonthy calendar. Yon may feed youis as 
therein directed, but there in very little chance of their surviring the 
winter with all the pains you can take. The hair-inch hole at the 
top of your hive was not large enough. Beea will always swarm rather 
than work upward through so small an aperture. It should hsvc 
been /bur inches in diameter. Fumigating and cutting up the hive 
has been its ruin. Read the calendar for Bfay, page 41, vol. S, of 
Tna Cottagb GaBPEMsn. Had the aperture in your hive been 
four inches wide, and had there been no *^door" cut in the hive you 
placed upon it, nor the door of the stork stopped up, your upper hive 
would soon have been filled with honey, provided it would not hold 
more than from lOlbs. to I5lbs. of honey. 

Names or Plants {Lvruhralorp). — YonT specimen is Sedum 
glaurum. (IT. Savage.)— Wt think a SlaUce, but cannot tell until 
it blooms. 
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PoBstjiNo oar observatiooB upon FiawEB-pors, we 
we wiU next observe, tlmt gardenera are tbtj far 
from unanimous in their opinion as to the material 
of which they are made most beneBcially. Some of 
them, perhaps a majority, go the length of declaring 
that they are beet made of clay, burnt lightl;, and 
consequently very porous ; and there can be no 
doubt that this maWrial has lliroe powerful effects — 
it drains the soil iu tlio pot rapidly, teuda to reduce 
its temperature, and the burnt clay of its sides is grate- 
ful to the young roots, for these, almost universally, 
deliglit to attai:h themselves to, and to ramify over, 
its surface. Highly glazed, bard-bumt, slate, and 
painted pota have these effects all more or less dimi- 
nished ; and to avoid ono of the disadvantages — drain- 
ing, or drying, too rapidly — more than one form of pot 
will bo mentioned presently. Kf any practical men are 
voaiferously in favour of particular forms and mate- 
riab ; and one, in a letter now before us, goes the 
length of saying, that " no gardener can grow in 
any other pot a plant so well ae it can be grown in 
one that is more or less porous." Now, this is a very 
great mistake ; for, although one kind of pot may 
require more attention to the plant grown in it than 
a specimen grown iu a pot made of some other 
material, yet with that e.xtra care they will flourish 
equally. For instance, we have seen geraniums 
grown, almost side by side, in common pots, in slate 
troughs, in wooden boxes, and in cast-iron vaaes, 
and we could see no disparity in their vigour and 
beauty. Again, we know that Mr. Beaton — one of 
the best cultivators of these flowers — grows them, and 
has done bo for a long time, in zino pans. The 
more porous the material, the more frequent and 
abundant must be the watering; and the better con- 
ductor of heat the material may be — such as iron or 
zinc — the more attention is necessary to keep the 
roots from being either over-heated or excessively 
chilled. So that we verily believe, tliat almost every 
material of which a flower-pot can be made has some 
especial merit and disadvantagei but, at present, we 
are not iu possession of comparative experiments 
sufficiently comprehensive to enable us to give a 
decided opinion in favour of any. The following 
have been employed to avoid various inconveniences 
attendant upon flowerpots of the usual form : — 

To facilitate draining, and yet to i^B-i. 

retain the tidiness secured by the sau- 
cer, Mr. Hunt has had tfower-pota 
made with elevations, on which the 
pots are placed. But this is not tlie 
only advantage derivable from them. 
TLey prevent the entry of worms, may 
be employed with common ttauds, 
allow a current of air to paas beneath 
them, and tlieir i'orra is olegnnt. 

Mr. Brown (2) has proposed a pot 
with hollow sides, the vacuity to ho tilled with water 
through a hole in the rim, or left empty, as occasion 
requires. The water, he considers, will prevent the 



plants suffering from want of tiw, ». 

moisture ; aud when emnty, the 
roots will be preserved from be- 
ing killed by evaporation. But 
surely applying the water to the 
sides will be an extra inducement 
for the roots to gather there, an 
effect most desirable to avoid, and 
wetting tlie oulsides of the pot ie 
a very doubtbl mode of preventing the reduction of 
temperature. 

Saul's Fountain Flowerpot {3) "f ■ >■ 

seems open to the same objec- 
tions, with the additional disad- 
vantages of not being easily 
drained, aud being mora expen- 
sive and eumbersonie. The water 
is also forced in tif the bottom 
of the pot, contrary to the course 
of nature in ajiplying moisture 
to plants. " An outer basin is made on the bottom 
of the pot, to which the water enters at a, and is 
carried round the pot in the basin, there being two 
or three holes through tiie pot's bottom, b b b. By 
these means the water is drawn up from the basin 
by tbe roots of the plants (!), or, if it should be de- 
sirable to prevent it from being drawn up, the ex- 
terior orifices of the holes, which open into the 
basin or saucer, may be closed (!). I'lie fountain is 
supplied with water b^ taking out the stopper e, the 
entrance into the basm at a being at that moment 
closed ; and as soon as the water runs over at o, the 
cork or stopper is put in, and tbe stopper at a re- 
moved." — Qard. May.. March, 1843. 130. 

Mr. Stephens's flower-pot (1) is pj__ ^^ 

intended to supply water to the 
plant where it is most wanted, and 
to protect it at the same time from 
bIii([8 and other creeping insects, 
which will not pass over the water 
between the two rims. 

Mr. Rendle, tbe intelligent pro- 
prietor of the Plymouth Nursery, 
proposed to improve the drainage of pots by elevating 
ana piercing their bottoms. This, and Mr. Brown's, 
suggested to us that of whieh Fig. p^, ,, 

is a section. It is merely two pota, ' 

one fitting within another, having 
its bottom indented and pierced as 
proposed by Mr. Rendle, but not 
touching the outer pot by half an 
inch all round. This is a most effec- 
tual form to secure drainage, and to 
prevent the evaporation from the 
sides of tlie iuner pot. the interveidng stratum of 
confined air being a bad conductor of hoot. It has 
the merit, too, of cheapness. 

Another pot (»), adopted F«- >- 

by T. C. Palmer, Esq., of 
Bromlev, Kent, has oeen 
found by him to have the 
advantages that it induced 
worms to pass out, yet pre- 
vented their return ; was 
very efibotual to keep out 
ants, slugs, &c., as it stood 
in a saucer of water without 
any excess of moisture 
raaohing the soil ; and from this quality 
particularly suitable for heaths. 
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One of the inconveniences at- 
tendant upon pot-culture is the 
hardening of the surface soil b^ 
watering. This may be obvi- 
ated by having the rim of the 
pot (7) encompassed by a gutter, 
a, Uy communicating to the earth 
within the pot by niunerous per- 
forations, b. Water poured into 
the gutter would thus gently 
percolate away into the eai*th. 

The last flower-pot (8) we 
shall describe is one that is 
very useful for facilitating the 
shifting of specimens in large 
pots. It was patented, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. G. Fry, gardener 
at Lee Park, and named by liim 
tlie"West Kent Garden Pot" ' 
The drawing represents a sec- ' 
tion of it. The pot is without 
a bottom, the orifice b extending across its entire 
diameter, except a narrow ledge all round, on which 
rests the false bottom, c, perforated as usual with the 
drainage hole, d. The principal advantage of this 
form is that at shifting time, a block of wood of the 
size of the orifice b being pressed up, it moves the 
ball of earth bodily, thus disturbing the roots as 
little as pos8ible.-^o^;Mon'« Gardener* 8 Almanac. 



We have been favoured with the following from a 
vicarage near Bridgewater : — 

" Having seen in the Cottage Gabdener that it is 
i*ocommended to cut down dahlias, as soon as touched 
by the frost, to within four or five inches of the 
ground, aud then lightly to cover with coal-ashes or 
turf-dust, I followed the plan; and in a subsequent 
paper it is said that the roots might be left out in the 
ground in the winter without injury. I therefore 
intend to try it for this winter, and mean to cover 
them up a little more thickly before cold weather, 
as we often find it difficult to get leisure to put 
them in at the right time. In the last paper but 
one I see, among the answera to correspondents, 
tliat some one has stated, that their dahlias, cut 
down as you recommended, send out young shoots 
from the stems, or ask if they will not do so ; and 
you, in reply, state it is not probable that they 
would shoot out. I therefore thought I would send 
a line, to let you know that nearly all my dahlias 
are sending out young shoots fr'om the short stems 
since they were cut down." 

Our correspondent misremembered what we said 
at p. 57, for we there recommended a part of the 
stems of the dahlias to be left, and the tubers to re- 
main in the ground to ripen ; and one of the reasons 
for so doing is here exemplified. Had the stems 
been cut close down last October, tlie tubers during 
such mild weather might break into growth; but 
they never will do so as long as tliere is a joint or 
two alive above them. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Planting Fruit Trees on Stations. — Many a 
time have we pointed to the beuefiU to be derived 
from planting fruit trees (under a dwarfing system) 



on prepared) soils, severelv limited both in regard of 
depth and extension. This mode of planting, or 
rather the benefit accruing fr*om its adoption, was, 
we believe, first systematised or made public by our- 
selves, under the title of ** Station Planting." We 
hope it will not be deemed egotistic to lay claim to 
this much. We shall, however, respectfully give 
place to any one who can invalidate our claims, and 
establish one more genuine in its stead. Be this as 
it may, it is a fitting subject for the present period, 
and we may at once proceed. 

In former days our fruit catalogues were not so 
overcharged as at the present period, at least in the 
pear way, the great improvement in which, through 
our great Flemish breeders, has induced hundreds, 
nay thousands, of small gardeners or amateure to 
indulge in the luxury of a melting winter and spring 
pear, whose dessei*t, in foimer days, scarcely extended 
beyond the bounds of the apple. As soon as the 
rage for these desirable pears prevailed, it became 
manifest, from the contradictoiy accounts which 
came to hand, that a variety of aspects would be 
requisite, and that many of the best of them would 
deserve and require a station on the wall, at least in 
our more northern counties. Subsequent practice 
has proved that a judicious selection of stocks, to- 
gether with shallow planting, and a perfect control 
over the amount of root action in every respect, quite 
alters the character of the pear, as well as of most 
other fruits ; causing the wood to become much more 
solidified or ripened, and more short-jointed; and 
this much accomplished, earlier, and more perfectly- 
ripened, fruit must follow as a matter of course. 
Here, tlien, we have the means of escape from a di- 
lemma; for, could nothing of tlie kind be efiected, 
peach culture on our walls must have given way, or 
otherwise the finer Flemish pears must, in a great 
degi-ee, have gone out of cultivation. 

Now, i)runing (winter pruning) could by no means 
have accomplished these things; herein were gar- 
deners, and even so-called scientific men of former 
days, completely baffled. Hence, also, ai'ose such a 
friss about modes of pruning, some fifteen or twenty 
yeara since; when, as before observed, the pressure 
or demand for situations on walls for om* improved 
pears led many persons to imagine that a spruce 
system of pruning would, by admitting more sun- 
light, enable them to ffrow such fruits as dwarf or 
trained espaliers. And so it would have done, but 
they were following a kind of " will-o'-the-wisp." The 
powerful root action of such trees, uncontrolled, 
smothered their embryo blossom buds annually, at 
the very period when the reverse was requisite, and 
when it became particularly desirable that trees thus 
cii'cumstaiiced should have been so established that 
the ordinary disbudding (always necessary in June), 
should of itself have guaranteed the necessary con- 
ditions of light, &c., until August. Thus, then, 
stood the case ; and this brings us to the elucidation 
of our text, " Stations." 

We have before, in The Cottage Gardener, 
alluded to the economic bearing of station-mak- 
ing when a new garden has to be enclosed, and 
what is termed a collection of fruit trees planted. 
We have known many cases, within the last thirty 
years, in which it was deemed neccssaiy, in "mak- 
ing a garden," where "no expense was to be spared," 
to trench the whole plot over, perhaps some three 
or four feet deep ; and to remove not only ordi- 
nary subsoil, but even much of the soil of the lo- 
cality, although pcradvonturo no particular accu- 
sation existed against it. Indeed, in the case of 
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a rich proprietor taking las first steps in gardening, 
of course something of an extra character must be 
carried out — something out of the beaten track. 
Well, then, some old pasture must be robbed to fill 
the gap, and thus matters were too often carried out ; 
the proprietor finding, after a few years, that garden- 
ing was a very expensive afiair, and that success 
must rather be sought in firet principles, and a cor- 
rect appreciation of them, than in unwarrantable 
outlays of money. liet us not be understood here 
as re})udiating the use of turfy or rested soils, rich in 
organic materials : by no means. We merely protest 
against a profligate waste of such things, especially 
when tender fruit trees, such as our Flemish nears, 
are to bo made companions of the celery trench, the 
cauliflower, and other gi-oss-feeding vegetables, wliich 
may be considered the swine of the horticulturist. 

Soils. — Wo think it necessary, before detailing 
" station making," to indulge in a few remarks on 
the soils, or, as some term them, composts adapted to 
fruit-tree culture. Almost every possessor of a garden 
has heard of " loam ;" not every one, however, has 
a distinct idea of what constitutes a loam. In its 
application to gardening purposes, then, loam means 
neither more nor less than an admixture of clay with 
sand. Other mattei's there may be, and are, but the 
I)roportions in which these two main ingredients ai'o 
combined determines, in gardening matters in gene- 
ral, its aptitude for certain purposes. Hence we hear 
of " a sandy loam,*' *' a clayey loam," " a stiflTloara," 
" a free loam," &c. It is very lamentable to think 
that such ill-defined terms have crept into gardening 
matters in so stealthy a way. Other professions, 
however, have their technicalities; and as wo are 
all — as our witty political writci-s say — in a transition 
state (which state has been some centuries peudhig), 
we may as well make the best of it, and grope our 
way as well as we can. We cannot here advert to 
all the characters of " loam," as to their bearing on 
pot plants, pines, melons, &c., and neither is it 
necessarv. Our excellent coadjutors, Messrs. Beaton 
and Fish, will no doubt show its bearings on the 
floral kingdom in due time ; in the meanwhile let us 
consider its bearing on fruit-trees. Now, we must 
candidly confess that, after an experience of some 
thu-ty yoai-s at the least, we would undertake to cul- 
tivate all the fruits at present known, with but three 
ingredients in the compost. Such should be, a loam 
of a proper textiu-e (that is to say, exactly inteimedi- 
ato with a stiff loam and a sandy loam), more or less 
of the ordinary soil of the locality, and some half 
rotten vegetable manure. In making staUous, then, 
the first thing — after determining the proper site for 
the tree, or trees — is to excavate the whole of the 
soil, or subsoil, to a given depth, and of a given area. 
Six feet square, duly prepared, will suffice for any 
fruit-tree at present cultivated ; that is to say, under 
a dwarfing system adapted to small gardeners. In- 
deed, wo plant many of our fruit-trees, which we 
know as not of difficult culture, on stations of little 
more than four feet square. In this, as in otlier 
matters, common sense alone may dictate. If the 
tree is required to attain some size, or to rise some- 
what into the character of a standard, a broader 
basis must be allowed ; if, on the contiai^, " much 
>yithin a small space " is the motto, why then limita- 
tion must be proportionately severe. Next as to 
depth : like draining affairs, we should be sorry to 
fetter the operator with one depth alone for all 
soils, and in all situations. We are scarcely dog- 
matical enough to attempt to lay down " cut and 
dried " niles on this point. Nevertheless, wc may I 



be pei-mitted to record our practice, caiTied out prin- 
cipally on a free soil, with a substratum, in the main, 
of^ rea sand. We make no distinction in this case 
between wall-trees and pears, &c., under a dwarfing 
system ; not because some trifling diflerencc mijght 
not be practised with perhaps a nligiit advantage, 
but for the sake of simplification. So much mystery 
and nicety of operation has hitherto oppressed the 
fruit question, that we are willing to compound for 
any amount of non-essentials, in order to make the 
way plain, and to introduce a system of economy. 
As wo have no bottom waters, of any signification, to 
contend with, we are satisfied to have the princi- 
pal volume of the soil (prepared as a " station " for 
the three) below the ground level. We, therefore, 
excavate about two feet, and in filling up again we 
throw about four or five inches of broken bricks or 
stone in the bottom, guj)poHing it to be tolerably 
souud and dry ; and^ on that we strew some riddled 
cindei-s, from which Ihe portion fit for burning and 
the mere dust have been rejected. Materia! of this 
character being angular, falls into, and wedges, every 
crevice; besides which, its imperishable character 
guarantees durability. The next thing we do is to 
spread a layer of ti-ee leaves — recently rallen, if pos- 
sible — or, in lieu of this, new straw of any kind, 
or even heather, or fern if at hand, would answer 
well. This material decays slowly, and does not 
become too absorbent suddenly. The fibres descend 
and mat themselves horizontally through it in all 
directions, and thus have little inducement to pene- 
trate the cinders and bricks, or stones; and this 
stratum eventually proves a decoy, and a source of 
fertilising properties. As for soil, all dei)end3 on 
the native staple. If this is too light and hungry, a 
little clayey or stiff loam must be obtained. If too 
adhesive, some free, upland, sandy soil should be 
sought to blend with it. In all cases, whatever is 
introduced should contain much organic matter; 
that is to say, soils containing much vegetable fibre, 
whether of root or leaf; and thus it is Uiat so many 
old pastures have been robbed to make borders y as 
they are termed. If such valuable material cannot 
be obtained, means should be taken to introduce, in 
a regular way, leaves, straw, &c., as tJie filling pro- 
ceeds. In making our stations, we seldom introduce 
more than some six or eight barrows of new soil ; 
the amount, however, depends on the richness of the 
native staple. R. Ehrington. 



THE FLOWEIUGAEDEN. 

The Roots of Trees and Shrubs. — About thirty 
or five and thirty years since, the late Sir W. Middle- 
ton had two very large old holly trees removed from 
a distant estate, and had them planted here near the 
mansion ; but, before tliey haa time to recover, the 
present possessor — my worthy employer — had the 
grounds about the house much altered, and it so 
happened, as we often see in other cases, that these 
largo hollies were just planted in tlio wrong place ; 
but there they were, and they must take their chance ; 
and they did take their chance, sure enough, for their 
stems were buiied nearly four feet, and for the next 
sixteen years they neither advanced nor looked the 
worse; and when I first saw them, ten years back, 
they looked as if they had been removed two or three 
years before ; and when 1 learned tlieir history I longed 
for an opportunity of trying an experiment with 
them, but 1 had too many irons in the fire then to 
set about them immediately, and it was the winter of 
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1843 beforo their turn came, and when we did begia 
we hod no idea how deep they were buried, but we 
soon came to brickbats, and at last reached down to 
the roots, and now one could almost see what passed 
between the mind of the person, or persons, who 
conducted tlie operation nearly 20 years since. He 
was evidently au ^Eolian planter, and, like all plantei*s 
who ai*e disciples of i^ijolus, he believed if ho could so 
arrange as to prepare means for a current of wind to 
reach the roots all should go on prosperously enough ; 
therefore, his first pre^)aration was to place alarge cone 
of brickbats and the hkc all over the roots, and to carry 
a continuation of this up to very near the surface, 
resting the larger pieces against Uie body of the tree, 
and then covering the whole with such common soil 
as happened to be at hand. Now, thero can be Utile 
doubt but a large portion of the rains which fell on 
these trees passed down to the roots, and the porous 
materials were sufficient to drain the sunx)undiug 
soil for a considerable distance all round, and by 
that means collected a large supply of water for the 
roots also; but there was no danger about any of 
this water getting stagnant about the roots, owing 
to the subsoil and situation. Therefore, we may 
reasonably conclude that these trees did not want 
for air or water in abundan3et and yet they stood 
still for nearly 20 years ; but, if they had been reared 
on the spot, and were in health at the time of alter 
ing the ground, and all these pains had been taken 
to ensure their safety, there is little doubt but the 
&ict would afterwards be pointed to as of immense 
service ; in fact, that this saved the lives of those 
beautiful trees ; and, if you or I had a similar case 
in hand this winter, some such plan would probably 
be recommended to us as a safe experiment ; but, in 
ti'uth, it is very much worse than useless. I once 
knew a fine tree of the common hawthorn that had 
to be buried nine feet, and a walnut tree close by it, 
but a little higher up on a bank, that was covered 
up the stem seven feet, owing to alterations made in 
the slope of the ground; both these trees look as 
well as if nothing had been done to them, but then 
they were established when the ground was altered. 
I also recollect having had a stone quarry opened in 
a plantation of mixed trees, and there was a depth 
of four feet of loose gravel soil to be removed before 
we got down to the stone. This was wheeled out, 
and made into a high circular bank among the 
trees, and after six years the stone quarry was filled 
up with this bank of eai'th. During those six years, 
every one of the trees thus buried made roots into 
the tresh eai'tli from their naked boles — ^not all the 
way up from the original surface, but in a ring just 
a little below the sunace of the new earth ; and some 
of the trees were sensibly thicker above this tier of 
roots than lower down ; and thero were more than a 
dozen of larch trees in tliis way — the very last tree 
in the country one could believe would root at all 
from its nakoa trunk. 

The lesson which those facts teach us is obvious. 
If trees are, or must be, covered up to a certain 
depth, owiug to buildings, or alterations to be done 
in their neighbourhood, it is much the safest way to 

Sile up the soil against the trees at once ; for, if the 
epth will ultimately kill them, no mode of trying to 
prevent it by brickwork will succeed. The two holly 
trees which we relieved in 1843 have since made a 
very promising growtli. We opened a hole all round 
each of them down to the very roots, and about a 
yard from the trunk, so that the tree stood in the 
centre of a six feet opening ; a large quantity of leaf 
mould and sand, in equal proportions, was worked 



in among the roots, and up to a foot above them, 
and the rest was filled in with good mould and then 
turfed over. This winter we shall open a trend) 
two feet wide just outside this ring of good earth, 
and probably the roots will meet us half way down, 
at any rate we shall dig deeply enough to reach 
them, but no deeper, unless they meet us very near 
the surface: this outer trench will be filled up with 
good soil, both to feed the tree and to encourage the 
roots to spread laterally and near to the surface. 

Now, I can hardly think it possible for any of our 
readers to have a tree or bush in their gardens in a 
more hopeless case tlian those holly trees were in for 
many years ; but they are now cured more surely 
than Mr. HoUoway ever cured a bad leg ; and I be- 
lieve nine-tenths of the stunted plants one sees in 
garden grounds may be brought round in tlie same 
way. The worst cases I ever met with were trees 
which were originally turned out, or planted, from 
small pots without spreading out tlie roots. When 
that is not done, the large roots near the surface 
still keep the coiled position they necessarily as- 
sumed in the pot, and act ou the balance of the tree 
like a corkscrew, upheaving it out of the ground as 
they increase in size, till, bv-and by, it must either 
bo propped up, or laid heels upwards some, windy 
night. The only way to get over a case of this sort 
is to bare down to the coiled parts of the roots, and 
with a mallet and a pruning chisel cut through 
one or more of the coils near the collar of the root, 
and then filling in a sandy compost to facilitate the 
formation of new roots from the cut pai'ts, and after- 
wards to lay in moi-e good soil not far from the sur- 
face, to enable the now roots to extend rapidly, and 
take a firm hold of the gi'ound ; of course, all the 
coiled roots must not bo cut at one time, for fear of 
killing the tree. The best way is to do the work 
one-third at a time, so that in three or four years 
the whole are released. There are few gardens of any 
extent in the country, that have been planted from 
20 to 30 years back, which cannot furnish sad spe- 
cimens of the effects of turning little plants out of 
small pots without shaking the soil away, and train- 
ing out the roots in straight lines, as they ought to 
be. Another bad symptom is, when you see a 
fine, full-grown evergreen beginning to lose the 
leaves at the top. The cause of this is very easy 
to find out; the extreme roots are in the same 
predicament under the soil as the top branches 
are above; they thus sympathise with each other, 
just as a headache proceeds from a disordered 
stomach in our own experience: and the best 
cure id to work down to the roots, and if some 
are found to pass into a bad subsoil work them out, 
or, if that is difficult, cut them and place some good 
compost against them, working it out sideways to 
entice them, or new roots from them, nearer the sur- 
face. The next division is that were you see plants 
— that is, ornamental trees, shrubs, climbers, Soc. — 
looking tolerably well as a whole, but still not quite 
up to your miua. It will not do, now-a-days, to have 
these tilings passable ; better grow only half the 
quantity, and attend to them properly. In large gar- 
dens a heap of compost is generally formed, from 
various refuse, purposely for assisting plants the mo- 
ment they show any signs of getting languid, and 
this work is entrusted to the most intelligent of the 
garden men, who is allowed some more hands to 
assist him, and next summer, when beds and pot 
plants are being watered, he sees that his patients 
are not neglected. Where such operations are carried 
on systematically — and without a system we may 
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almost as well lio in bed — ^plants or trees that are 
placed out senaratelv to form handsome specimens 
need not — indeed, should not — be placed in large 
pits in the first instance. It answers better to o]>en 
the ground, every third or fouith yoai', outside the 
roots, and place a ring of good soil for them. When 
that is beiug done it is an ea.sy matter to adjust the 
roots so that they make the best of the new soil ; 
such as are naked, or getting too woody, ought to be 
cut back considerably, so as to produce a lot of young 
active mouths, and some rare species may be thus in- 
creased by making cuttings of such roots ^ or, what is 
preferable, when a long root is cut to keep it within 
proper bounds, the cut-offend may be drawn up so as 
to have a few inches of it exposed above the surface ; 
and any root that will grow at all will have a better 
chance of doing so in that position than in any other 
way, as the whole length of its extreme end is still 
fixed in its original position. In all cases were addi- 
tional good soil is given to plants growing surrounded 
by grass it will be right to place a couple of inches 
of the poorest soil on the surface for a bed to the 
turf, because without this the grass on the new relaid 
turf over the good earth would grow rank and gi-eener 
than the sun*oundiug surface, forming a ** fairy ring;" 
and all this work should be got over before the sap 
begins to move in the spring. Old honeysuckles, 
clematis, climbing roses out of health, tree poeonies, 
magnolias in dry places, new pinuses, and indeed all 
new and old trees, ought to be seen to and helped 
whenever a symptom of stand-stHl is manifest. 

D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Protecting Plants, Watering, ke. — Last week, 
among other matters, we directed attention to the 
importance of keeping green-house and window 

Slants in cold pits comparatively cool and dry 
luring the winter. This dryness, or withholding of 
water, will depend considerably as to whether the 
plants in pots are set upon a stage, on wood-shelves, 
or upon the ground, or floor of the pit. If upon the 
shelves, more water will be necessary, as the plants 
will be unable to absorb much moisture from the 
medium upon which the pots are placed. But even 
then nothing like an indiscriminate use of the water- 
iug-pot should be resorted to. The plants, or pots, 
of cuttings that seem unable to supply tlie means of 
evaporation from their foliage should be carefully 
singled out, and just receive as much water as would 
thoroughly reach all the roots, but not so much as 
would run over or through the pots, and thus deluge 
the floor of the pits, as the drier it can be kept the 
better. Where only a few plants want watering, and 
the collection is not large, it is advisable to hit the 
plants out, and return them again after being well- 
watered, and the extra moisture drained away. All 
the instructions so frequently given in calendars, &c., 
about watering so many times in a week, just go for 
nothing. The watering must be regulated entirely 
by the state of the weather, the condition of the 
plants, and the position as respects tlie temperature 
and moisture in which they are placed. Wo have 
several times endeavoured to show the evils of the 
dribbling system, and the necessity of watering only 
where it was wanted ; then doing it effectually, and 
waiting quietly until the services of the water-can 
were again required. This must be more particularly 
attended to in the circumstances to which we are 



now referring — when obliged to water some plants 
in a growing state, and in a genial temperature, two 
or three times a week. 

I have frequently had plants in these cold pits 
that did not require a drop for two or three months. 
There, moisture is always more ruinous than dry- 
ness. When the plants are set upon the floor much 
less watering wiU be necessary tlian when they are 
placed on shelves, as from the floor and atmosphere 
combined they will obtain nearly as much moisture 
as will meet the demands of the evaporating pro- 
cesses. Tnie, if a sunny day cheers us in a course of 
dull foggy weather, the plants may appear a little 
distressed, as they have become unused to perspire 
so freely. Well, and shall we not give them a good 
drenching now, says some score of young ardent 
gardeners at once, to whom the sight of a leaf a little 
flaccid, or drooping, is wofully distressing. Peril aps 
it may be necessary, but, at all events, ao not do it 
recklessly, and in a hurry ; for though we like to see 
things done expeditioualy, we have little faith in any 
thing that is set about in a hurry. Have you never 
experienced a strange glimmering sensation in your 
organs of vision when, after being shut up in a com- 
paratively dark place, you at once emerged into the 
full blaze of a noonday sun? There was nothing 
wrong with the eye, but it i^equired a little time to 
get used to the sudden transition from darkness to 
light; just so, in a majority of cases, will it be with 
plants in such circumstances. It is not so much the 
want of moisture as the sudden ti'ansition that affects 
them — a transition from a state of absorption in dull 
^oggy weather, to one of iterspiration in a bright 
day. When emerging suddenly from darkness into 
light, we instinctively shade the eye with the hand ; 
and a worse ])olicy might be resorted to in the case 
of plants so circumstanced, by first blunting, for a 
time, the force of the sun's rays. It will, generally, 
then be found that the plants will regain their usual 
appearance before the evening. However, as the 
presence of the sun in winter is too valuable, for 
hardening and condensinff the tissues of the plant, 
to be lonff dispensed with, the tendency to flag in 
these sudden changes may be prevented by lessening 
the powers of the foliage, by dusting the plants seve- 
ral times with a fine misty vapour from the syringe, 
and giving but little air, as the keeping the plants 
comparatively close in sun heat will have none of 
the weakening and drawing tendencies that keeeping 
them thus shut up in a dull sultry atmosphere would 
unquestionably have. If the sun should thus appear 
for days, then watering will very likely be wanted, but 
should never be given without examining the plants 
individually, and performing the operation in the 
morning, that the surface of the pots may become 
comparatively dry before night. In fact, when only 
a few require it, and time is no object, the pots might 
be set m water, within an inch of the surface, 
allowed to drain, and then replaced — ^as, if dull or 
frosty weather should succeed, the drier the soil is 
the better will tlie plants be preserved, as the cold 
will have less influence, and evaporation from the 
soil will be diminished. Too much moisture in 
winter is the great thing to be avoided in cold pits. 

In Constructing any Pits, therefore, either of 
brick or of turf, for such piu'poses, and that are to 
receive no assistance whatever from artificial heat, 
guard especially against sinking the bottom below 
the ground level — rather let it be elevated above it, 
well drained, and concreted. 

Many of us professionals have our troubles with 
these sunk pits, but tliat is no reason why you should 
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follow OUT example. It is also of importance that 
air bricks, or openings provided with wood slides, 
should be let in, or left in, the front or back wall, on 
a level with the internal surface, as thus a circulation 
of air among the pots will be promoted more effect- 
ually than by any tilting or moving of the sashes 
merely that can be resorted to. Hence we have 
always found that a wooden frame set upon bricks, 
so as to admit a free circulation of air beneath, pro- 
serves greenhouse and half-hardv plants much better 
from damp and mildew than when the frame is set 
close to the ground, or the plants were placed in a 
common brick pit furnished with no such openings 
below. Of course such a frame would require much 
ti'ouble in winter in regulating its covering and the 
protecting of its sides. 

My principal stock of bedding-out plants stood 
until the other day upon a dry south border, pro- 
tected above by some old sashes, resting at the back 
upon a rail and posts, and in tlie front upon some 
boles of trees laid down lengthwise. The air thus 
was enabled to circulate freely amongst the pots, and 
every fine day every alternate sash was lifted off and 
placed upon its next neighbour, as there was no con- 
venience for sliding them. The plants, though treated 
in every other respect similarly, are yet more robust 
and hardy-looking than those coddled in frames and 
pits, and that received plenty of air by moving and 
slidiuff the sashes in the usual way. I, however, had 
provided myself with straw hurdles to shut in the back, 
litter to them along the front, and drv gi'ass to place 
over the sashes in severe weather. I have frequently 
had to keep such things with less convenience all the 
winter, and I only removed them to a late vinery, 
where they could have abundance of air, not so much 
because, on the whole, the plants would do better, but 
because the trouble of watching the weather, and 
covering and uncovering, would be so far prevented 
during some of the worst months of the year, and 
also because any little attention they might require — 
such as stopping, picking, and cleaning — could be 
given in baa weather ; while, if out of doors, fine 
weather must have been devoted to such employ- 
ment. Even on this account alone a small house- 
such as that described by Mr. Beaton as ** Fortune's 
pit" — ^will always convey more pleasure to an ama- 
teur than a structure of humbler dimensions, though 
of course the expense of the latter will be consider- 
ably less. 

It may suit some of our friends to know that turf 
pita will answer every purpose of brick ones. In 
making them, do not sink tne interior ; place some 
drain tiles through the base of the front and back 
walls, furnished with wire netting on the inside, and 
with wooden plugs on the outside, so that air may 
thence be admitted without vermin ; drive in posts 
at the back and front of the height you intend the 
pit to be : these posts are to receive the I'ails on which 
the rafters are to be fastened. If the back wall is to 
be three or four feet in height, then the width of the 
base should be at least eighteen inches, and the width 
at the top from nine inches to a foot. The greatest 
width might consist partly of earth, having long 
pieces of turf to act in the manner of ties or bonds ; 
use the turf, if possible, rather dry, and put it finnly 
together; when well set, and you wish it to look 
neat, plaster the inside with a mortar made of water, 
clay well beaten, and chopped straw, or stable litter ; 
and, when this plaster is dir, brush over it witli a 
wash made of lime and sand, adding a little soot, if 
too white for the summer. Plaster the outsides with 
gravel and clay, or concrete, made by mixing up, 
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with a sufficiency of water, six barrowloads of grave 
and one of lime, put down quickly, and made smooth 
by the back of the spade, and an outer case when 
nearly dry; brush over, in a dry warm day, with 
coal-tar, and immediately throw over it road diift or 
rougli sand. By these means, wet will be effectually 
excluded, and more frost kept out than by a lliick 
brick wall, unless, indeed, it is built hollow. 

R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 
HoRTicDLTUBAL SociETY, Dec. 4. — On tliis day 
there was a meeting of tlie London Horticultural 
Society at their rooms in Regent-street We hap- 
pened to be present, and were so much gratified with 
the orchids exhibited that we are tempted to give 
some account of the best specimens, as an illustra- 
tion of what good cultivation can effect. The finest 
specimens were three of Barkeria Skinneri, shown by 
Mr. Plant, gardener to J. H. Schroeder, Esq., of Strat- 
ford. These were all well grown and finely flowered, 
though in different degrees. The best had 18 flower- 
stems, many of them two and a half feet long, with 
spikes of nowers densely bloomed, each full nine 
inches long; the colour a most exquisite rosy pui*ple. 
They were grown upon blocks of wood without any 
moss. Mr. Plant informed us that they had come to 
that state of perfection in a house very little warmer 
than a common gi*eenhouse, and had been hung oi)- 
posite the door, which was frequently opened. By 
such treatment they had thriven and come to the 

Serfection as exhibited on this day. They were, in- 
eed, by far the finest specimens we ever saw of this 
most lovely species. Three points of good culture 
were exemplified by them : first, they were grown on 
blocks without moss ; secondly, they were grown in 
a comparatively low temperature ; and, thirdly, with 
plenty of air during the day. We were glad to ob- 
serve this, because it exactly coincided with our own 
views and practice, and because the lower the tem- 

Eerature they can be grown in the more persons will 
e enabled to cultivate them. In the same collection 
was a stately plant of the noble Vanda tricolor, with 
one spike of its large variegated flowere. Also, Mr. 
Plant had a good specimen of Angrcccum bilobum, 
with four long spikes of its pretty white curiously 
tailed flowers, and several others of less note. A 
Knightian Medal was deservedly adjudged to the 
above three plants. There were also some good or- 
chids from the gardens of Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing 
Park ; Mr. Walker, gardener. He had good speci- 
mens of Vanda insigms, with two spikes of flower, 
and Vandii tricolor with one spike. These were both 
healthy fine plants. He haa also a nice plant of 
Vanda violacea, with two spikes of wliite violet- 
spotted flowers. This is a lovely species, which usu- 
ally flowers in winter. In the same collection there 
was also a large plant of Saccolabimn denticidatumt 
with numerous spikes of its pretty toothed labcllum 
and brown and white flowers ; and a good plant of 
the lovely Lalia autumnaUs, with one spike of highly 
coloured blooms. A Banksian Medal was awarded 
to the Saccolabium and the three Yaudas. A small 
collection of orchids came from the nursery of T. 
Jackson and Son, of Kingston. In it was tlie lovely 
Odontojlossum metnbranaceum, and the equally pretty 
Lycaste Skinnerif with three of its large line flowers; 
a certificate of merit was awarded to these. A good 
plant of Cypripedium ingigne^ well flowered with up- 
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words of 20 blooms upon it, was exlubited by Mr. 
Murmock, gardener to C. Druce, Esq., of Denmark- 
hill. This is another good winter-flowering plant of 
great beauty. It possesses also the good quality of 
lasting a long time in ilowor, and is easily cultivated, 
requiring very moderate heat, in a mixture of rough 
loam and peat well drained. 

Stove Plants. — Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Law- 
rence, sent three plants of the fine Apkelandra au- 
rantiaca, with several spikes of fine deep orange- 
coloured blossoms. This is a good winter plant, but 
rather difficult to cultivate, requiring a bark stove 
and a high temperature. A specimen of Vrieda spe- 
ciosa camo from Messrs. Jackson and Son. This 
beautiful plant is better known as Tillandsia aplen- 
dens. It was shown in good condition. The leaves 
are in form something like those of the pine-apple, 
but have no spines. They are beautifully barred on 
the under side with brood brownish purple stripes. 
The flower-stem rises from the centre clothed with 
scarlet bractes, arranged in two rows and flattened in 
form, looking something like, as the Secretary, Dr. 
Lindley, remarked, a scarlet feather. The flowers 
are yellow, but inconspicuous. The colour of the 
bractes was not quite up to the mark, no doubt on 
account of the dark season of the year. 

Greenhouse Plants. — A dwarf Chryganthemunij 
two feet high and two feet through, was exhibited by 
Mr. Moore, of the Chelsea Botanical Gardens, to 
show the mode by which it had been managed to 
procure dwarf plants. It had been struck from a 
cutting very early in spring, and stopped and potted 
repeatedly. The result was, the dwarf plant full of 
flowers as exhibited. A new hybrid heath, Et'ica 
elegantissinia, with short crimson, tipped with white, 
bunches of flowers, was sent by Mr. E. G. Hender- 
son, of St f John's Wood Nursery. This promises to 
be a valuable addition to our win tor- blooming heaths. 

Fruit. — A large basket of Muscat of Alexandria 
granes was sent from the gardens of — Nash, Esq., 
of Bishop Stortford. These were finely swelled ber- 
ries of tne most beautiful amber colour ; they were, 
indeed, perfection itself. A new pine was exhibited 
by Mr. Wilmot, market gardener, Islcworth. It was 
named the Prince Albert jnne, weight 51bs. Goz. 
Its shape was in the way of the old Envillo ; flavour 
good, and the cone not faulty, as the generality of 
black pines are at this season. lie had also a fair 
specimen of the Blood pine^ weight »31bs. 12oz., more 
remarkable for its singular dark colour than any 
other quality. There was a large dish of the fi'uit of 
Benthimia fmgifera (a plant from Nepaul) ; the fniit 
is not eatable, but very ornamental. These were 
giown against a wall in Devonshire. The fruit is 
something like overgrown raspberries, of a dull red 
colour, and must be very liandsome on the tree. The 
Chairman stated that he had seen them growing in 
Devonshire and the West of England. They are 
hardy enough to stand the open air in that part of 
the country, but not more northwards. 

In miscellaneous matters relating to gardening, 
there was exhibited a good kind of label for naming 
hardy shrubs or trees, used, as we understood, in the 
Arboretum at Derby. It is made of a peculiar kind 
of pottery ware. The names are painted on a sloping 
face, and burnt into the material It appeared to be 
excellent for the purpose, having the two good quali- 
ties of durability and legibility ; but Uie expense was 
against it, each costing Is. 3d. 

From the garden of the society there was, as usual, 
a table covered with plants, consisting of some large 
plants of Chrysanthemums, well flowered; a good 



Manettia hicoloft a plant useful as a winter flower ; 
and a plant in flower of Abronia nmbeUata. This 

g remises to be a ^ood bedding plant. It has pink 
owers, arranged m umbels in the way of verbenas, 
and has an agreeable perfume. 

The rooms were ornamented by a collection of was 
flowers from Mrs. Dorville, 199, Oxford-street, ai*^t«to, 
as was stated, to her Majesty the Queen, and patron- 
ised by the Duchess of Sutherland. These were ex- 
hibited in glass cases, and were exceedingly creditable 
to the artist, both for their exquisite modelling and 
beautiful colouring. Mrs. Dorville appears to have 
brought the art of thus imitating flowers to the 
highest perfection. We particularly noticed the 
following, as being so like the real flowers as almost 
to deceive a connoiseur : — Hoya carnosa, with a long 
branch of leaves and branches of flowers. Sophroni- 
tis grandiJloniSt an orchid fastened to a natural log ; 
the leaves and pseudo-bulbs, as well as two flowers, 
well imitated. The ai't of imitating, and, as it were, 
immortalising, flowers in wax, is a most elegant and 
pleasing amusement for ladies. We have the pleasure 
of Mi's. Dorville's acquaintance, and have often seen 
with great delight her large collection of wax flowers . 
Wo consider them well worth inspecting, and are 
sure she will have great pleasure in showing them, 
in her usual pleasing manner, to any respectable party 
who may think fit to honour her with a call. 

The exhibition of so many orchidaceous plants in 
flower in the month of December proves Uie gi'eat 
value of these plants as abundant producers of beau- 
tiful flowers at this season of the year. This tribe 
of plants, indeed, flower ail the year round, more or 
less. In that respect they are fai* superior to any 
other, except, perhaps. Cape heaths; and they have 
the advantage even of that fine tribe of plants in 
the size and splendour, as well as exquisite fragrance, 
of various species. It was with a view to show this 
superiority of orchidaceous plants that we were in- 
duced to fill the space this week allotted to us with 
the foregoing notice of the meeting in Regent-street ; 
and, as a further proof, we subjoin a list of orchids 
now in flower under our care at Pine-Apple-placc. 
We hope this will induce numbers of our readers, 
who may have the means and opportunity, to com- 
mence growing them. By our own feelings and ex- 
perience we can assure tliom that they will never 
regret cultivating, as far as may be prudent, this most 
interesting tribe of plants. 

orchidaceous plants now in flower at mfissrs. 
Henderson's, pine-apple-plaoe. 

Augrcccum bilobum (two-lob^ 



ng! 

AngrotcQin} 
Barkeria Skinneri (Mr. Skiniwr'i 

Barkeria) 
Brasaavola nodosa (knotty Bnu- 

•avola) 
Brasnvola ca&aliculata (chaa- 

neUed B.) 
Cyrnoches ventrlcoaa (swolkn- 

lipped Bwm flowor) 
Cypnpedium barbatum (bearded 

lady's slipper) 
Cypripedlmn insigne (noble lady*a 

slipper) 
Cypnpcdiam Tenuatum (charming 

Iady*t slipper) 
Dendiobium chnrianthnm (golden 

flowered Dendrobium) 
Dendrobium beterocaipum (vari- 

oos podded Dendrobium) 
Dendrobium nobile (noble D.) 
Epidendrum auritum (eared Kpi- 

dendrum) 
Epidendrum cocbleatom (thell- 

flowered E.) 
Epidendrum fragrantffragnmt E.) 



Epidendrum cuspidatum (pointed 
E.) 

Grobya amhentise (Lord Am- 
herst's Grobya) 

Lcplia autumnalis (autumn-flow- 
ered Loelia) 

Lentotes bicolor (two>colouied 
tfcptotes) 

Onddium ciliatom (fringed Onei- 
dium) 

Oncidium crispum (curled flow- 
cred Oi) 

Onddiam dinvieatum(8eTeredO.) 
„ maeropterum (large- 
wln^d O.) 

Oncidium omithorynchum 
(beaked O.) 

Oncidium Suttoni (Captain Sut- 
ton's O.) 

Phaloenopns amabtlb (lordly moth 
flower) 

Sophronitis yiolacea (violet So- 
phronitls) 

Stanhopea oculata (eyed Stan- 
hopea) 

Stenorhynchns specio«ui(8howy S) 



Thus, there are 28 species in flower here in the montli 
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of December, and we have no doubt that in hirge 
collections, such as Mr. Rucker's and Mr. HolfMrd's, 
there are numbei*8 more. 



FLORISTS FLOWERS. 
Roses. — We mentioned last week that now is a 
good season to plant this " Queen of flowers." And 
in order to give our readers an opportiuiiW to know 
what new roses are worth growing, wo add a list of 
new ones of good qualities, furnished us by an emi- 
nent rose grower. The accuracy of liis descriptions 
may be confldently relied upon. The prices vary 
from 2s Gd to 7s Gel each. 

Among Moss Roses, Btna is, perhaps, the most striking 
of the new varietiet ; its flowers are brilliant crimson, over- 
spread with a soft shade of purple, large and double ; the 
growth is moderate, and it belongs to that class of roses 
called •* showy." Another in this class, Princene Roy ale 
of Portefnerif is well worthy of a place in the choicest col- 
lection. It resembles Perpetual Bernard in the sixe, form, 
and colour, of the flowers. Laneii is also deserving of a 
passing word of commendation ; the flowers are rosy crim- 
son, tinted with pui^jle, globular in shape, large, and Ml ; 
this is a bold rose, of vigorous growth, but not so mossy as 
some. The greatest novelty among French Roses is OA/, 
the ground colour of which is dark crimson, occasionally 
relieved with bands of scarlet, giving the flower that rich 
fiery appearance which cannot fail to attract the attention i 
moreover, tbe flower being laige and very double, it is an 
ezoellent show rose. There are also some very pretty 
Striped French Roses, of recent introduction, which, 
from the pleasing variety they form, are desiderata. Of 
these, OiUeiflamande and Perle dee futnaeheee are the best. 
The former is white, striped with rote and rosy lilac ; the 
latter is also white, but it is striped with one colour only — 
rose. Both are of moderate growth, and bloom freely. 

Among Autumnal Roses there are two perpetual moss 
— Mauget and General Druot — both of recent introduction. 
Mauget is figured fait^lly !n " The Rose Garden," and 
is undeniably the finer variety of the two, but it is one of 
tiie most delicate of roses, and few succeed in developing 
its beauties ; the form of Uie flower is unique, the colour 
soft rosy crimson. General Druot, with less double and 
less perfect flowers, of a purplish crimson, is of firee growth, 
and, consequently, moi^ generally met with. 

But the Hybrid Perpetuals present us with the richest 
stores of novelty, and, rare combination, quality too. Belle 
Americame is a finely formed blush rose, of close habit of 
growth and very sweet. Chaieaubrilliani is of the most 
bewitching tint — ^pure pink — ^found among the tribe. The 
flowers are large, but only semi-double ; as if Nature, in 
the distribution of her gifts, avoided the concentration of 
perfection in all points in the same flower. Here also be- 
long Duchesse de Praelin, with flowers of a delicate blush, 
the centre pink ; General Negrier^ one of the lightest in 
colour, a large and full-cupped flower, apparently not over 
luxuriant ; and Standard of Marengo, with flowers of tbe 
most brilliant crimson, large and double, and of elegant 
form ; these are new and excellent. But we must not for- 
get Docteur Amol, whose flowers, though not over large, 
are perfect in form ; they are bright red when newly ex- 
panded, dying off light red. Cymedor, too, though much 
talked of, is not yet universally known. It is one of those 
brilliant tints, this 8%ht of which on a chilly day in Novem- 
ber is peculiarly agreeaUe. Madame Pepin is a very pretty 
rose, large and full ; the flowers are of a roseate hue, the 
back of the petals being nearly white. PiuS'ike'Nintk is a 
flower of regular form, large and full, colour brilliant crim- 
son. Polybe, a rose-coloured flower, with lilac edges, is 
large, full, and of good form. Reine dee Fleura is larger 
than the last, more globular, and lighter in colour ; indeed, 
it is nearly pink. Soleil d'Austerlitz is a flower of great 
promise ; it is crimson, large, and full; the tree is of vigor- 
ous growth. Lastly, the GeatU dee Baiailles calls for a brief 
description, as one of the most striking among new roses ; 



it is crimson-blood colour, often shaded with purple ; the 
growth is ecarody above the average. T. Applebt. 



THE KITCHEN-GABDEN. 

Routine Work. — The dark short days of Decem- 
ber have pretty well ended all the sowing and 
planting operations in this department, but there is 
plenty to do even at this season in methodically 
planning our operations, and making airaugements 
for the future. Old walks should be turned and 
cased anew, and if the edgings are uneven, or in any 
way out of order, they should be renovated, for 
whether these consist ot box, thrift, slate, tile, boai'd- 
ing, flints, pebbles, or any other material, it is only 
a neglectful gardener who allows them to remain 
broken and uneven. Let all old drains, grating- 
traps, and cess-pools be cleansed and put in order, 
and new ones made, if requisite. The outside fences 
of banks, hedges, and ditches, should also be trimmed 
and plaslied, and all ditches and water-tubs should 
be examined, and thoroughly cleaned out. All the 
ditch scourings, with all other kinds of refuse and 
rubbish, should be collected together, and be placed 
as a foundation for putting other manure upon, for 
the purpose of absorbing its juices. Our system is, to 
spread, in the first place, on all such accumulations, 
a considerable portion of salt, which not only de- 
sti'oys the slug and its larvae, as well as many other 
obnoxious insects, kills the weeds, &c., but converts 
the whole heap into manure of the most valuable 
kind. Every body knows the beneficial effect of sea- 
weed as a manure ; and those who are living too far 
inland to procure this advantage may prepare somc- 
tliing similar to sea-weed by thus adding salt (which 
is now so cheap) to all the ditch scourings, refuse 
earth, and rakmgs of every description, weeds in- 
cluded, if such things exist after our repeated admo- 
nitions with regard to hoeing, forking, and surface- 
stirring the earth; for if our directions have been 
fully carried out neither weeds nor slugs will be 
found to any extent, and not only will the soil heave 
become doubly productive in consequence, but the 
crops will he more clean, healthy, and of a very 
superior quality. Advantage, too, should at this 
season bo taken on frosty mornings, and on other 
favoiu-ablo opnortimities, not only to collect together 
all materials fit for converting into maniure, but to 
wheel on to all spare ground that wliich is already 
fit for use. Deep trencliing, ridging, and the forming 
of sloping banks when any space is unoccupied, 
should be attended to ; and after all this work has 
been done, fi-osty mornings may still be profitably 
occupied in routing over ground that may have been 
some time ridged, &c., with a stronc fork or pick-axe, 
thereby destroying the vermin, and pennanently im- 
proving the soil by pulverizing and exposing it to 
the beneficial influence of the atmosphere. A mode- 
rate portion of salt, too, strewn over spare ground, 
and left to be washed in by the winter rains, is also 
veiy beneficial; and when salt is added, as before 
recommended, to the manure heap, it greatly en- 
hances its value, particularly when appUed to the 
brassica, turnip, or mangold-wm*tzel family of plants, 
as well as com. How often do we see valuable 
materials allowed to waste away, and in some in- 
stances even to become a nuisance to the neigh- 
bouring dwellings, in the stagnant open gutters, aud 
ill-drained pools of sewerage, wliich, if collected, and 
added to the manure accumulations, would afibrd a 
lasting benefit to the gi-ound, which, at this season, 
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stands greatly in need of it. All fermenting mate- 
rials should oe repeatedly turned, and kept as snugly 
together as possible, ready for use when required. 
Ilot-beds already made, and worked bj fermenting 
materials, should now be sheltered with flat made 
faggots, tied in sufiicient lengths to reach the top, 
and with two, three, or more, withes, if needed, to 
keep them snug. Kcfuse prunings, evergreens, and 
furze, ai*e all excellent things for this purpose ; and 
in localities where such things are not obtainable 
thatched hurdles may be used witli advantage. 
Linings to hot-beds require good protection at this 
season, or the heat may be very soon lost by drench- 
ing rains, or by snow and cutting winds. The beds 
should, also, be well topped up with dry mulch, hay, 
or leaves. 

Broad Beans. — Those who have not already done 
so, may make a good planting of broad beans at the 
present time, according to directions already given. 
^ Sea-kale should be covered up on nice nne days, 
either with leaves only, or any other steady ferment- 
ing materials, the great secret being, as before stated, 
not to force it too fast. Always make good use of 
the quick-lime bag before the pots are put over the 
crowns. We always keep a quantity of quick-lime by 
us in a box or tuo, and a coarse linen bag ready for 
dusting, when needed, for the destruction of slugs. 
As soon as our stock of lime is neai'ly exhausted we 
have in another bushel or two. The tub stands in a 
dry open shed, where the lime slacks of its own accord, 
and is always ready for use. 

Mushroom Beds, in the common sheds, should 
have their share of attention ; if water is needed it 
should be tepid, and given from a very fine-rosed 
water-pot The best covering is refuse or mouldy 
liay : the coverings should be regulated by the heat 
of the beds or the out-door temperature ; of course, 
if the bed is cold, and the external atmosphere cold 
too, the beds will i-equire extra coverings to make up 
for it. Look well over the garden on the first symp- 
toms of a frosty night, to see that nothing wants at- 
tention ; do not stop untU the next day, and then say, 
" Iwish I had covered that quarter of celery, — taken in 
that lot of endive, — or attended to those turnips," &c. 
How often have we heard persons say, '* I little thought 
that the frost would have been so sharp last night ; it 
actually froze in my green-house, or potato-frame," as 
the case may be. But all would have been right had 
a little more thought and industry been made use ofi*. 

James Barnes & W. 



MISCELLAJiraOUS IKPOBMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 11.) 

One of the most beautiful scenes in nature is pre- 
sented by a hoar-frost I am not sure Uiat even 
summer itself has any thing more lovely, particularly 
when it is lighted up by a bright, frosty sun ; and, in 
spite of the cold that nips our fingers and quickens 
our steps, we cannot help lingering and standing 
to admire. A few days ago, a very thick hoar-frost 
mantled the earth, and almost looked like snow. 
The whole country, as well as every tree and bush, 
and blade, were milk-white with the delicate incrus- 
tation : there was a frosty mist in the distance that 
made us shiver, yet a warm sun looked down from a 
cloudless sky, and caused every thing immediately 
around to sparkle like diamonds. Tlie young wheat 
glittered beautifully, bending beneath bright drops ; 
and the dead blossoms and stalks of the grass, left 



standing in pastures where sheep had fed, were so 
completely covered with rime, that the ground seemed 
as if yielding flowers of frosted silver. I never saw 
anything more beautiful, and where a sheltered sunny 
spot permitted one to pause, it was quite like enchant- 
ment to look around. The boughs of the fir-trees, 
and of the gracefully spreading cedar, look doubly 
beautiful when delicately and minutely defined by 
the touch of the hoar-frost's pencil ; the evergreens, 
and the lingering leaves of the wild hedge-plant«, 
look so silvery and bright, and the branches and 
twigs of all sorts and sizes are so distinctly marked 
and beautified, tliat the eye never wearies of passing 
from one object to another of equal though varied 
loveliness, and then viewing the whole as a mass of 
sparkling splendour. I have often heard my father 
describe a sight he once— and only once — was fortu- 
nate enough to see, and probably few persons have 
witnessed anything like it Dunng tlie winter, after 
a heavy rain, a sharp and sudden frost set in, while 
every tiling was still soaked with wet The water 
froze on the trees, and in the morning the country 
seemed like a world of glass. Although this pheno- 
menon, as it really may be called, lasted but a very 
short time, the effect was dazzling and extraordinary ; 
and during the silence of a still, wintry morning, my 
father heard crash after crash among the woods, as 
bough after bough snapped beneath uie weight of its 
icy burden. The influence of the sun, however, soon 
changed the scene into one of dripping thaw, and 
the broken branches were all that remained to tell of 
this short-lived scene of beauty. 

The lioar-frost seldom lasts long, but dining its 
existence few natural appearances are more beautiful. 
It also has a word for the Christian, as he gazes with 
delight on the silvery scene. It reminds liim of the 
desert food of God's people of old time — ^tlie manna 
— ^that " small round thin^, as small as the hoar-frost 
on the ground." It reminds him of the power of 
God, who gave bread to His people in the wilderness 
— and of His unchanging love, who gives us now 
** that bread of life," " that man may eat thereof and 
not die." 

What exquisite beauty arises from the veiy cir- 
cumstances least likely to produce it. The frost that 
binds all things with iron decorates the scene with 
light and beauty, just as the trials that seem to crush 
the heart gild it with greater blessings. 

At this season of the year a stillness seems to over- 
spread the earth, while nature's sleep is heaviest 
The bold, bright-eyed robin, indeed, utters his sweet 
notes among the leafless trees but seldom, and not 
with his wonted autumnal glee. He still hops 
briskly before us as we walk, and visits our windows 
for the well-known crumbs ; sometimes making his 
home among the nooks of the peaceful church, and 
adding his joyous warble to the hymns of praise. 
I'here is a friendliness in our feelings towai-ds these 
birds, awakened by the tale that evei-y English in- 
fant knows, that make them more peculiarly our out- 
door companions, and gives them confidence too. 
How seldom we amuse oui*8elves among our flowers — 
how seldom does a gardener pursue his work — with- 
out an attendant robin ! It may really be called the 
gardener's bird, and will fly to his very feet to snatch 
up the wonn that the spade has turned up with the 
fresh moist earth. I will venture to say that almost 
every cottage gardener has a peculiar robin tliat 
flutters near him while ho digs and rakes. My 
father, who si)ent mucli of his time in his kitchen 
gai'den, was always accompanied by one of these 
fearless little birds ; and it became so tamo that it 
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used to hop about close to his spade, instead of 
keeping, as they usually do, at some prudent dis- 
tHuce. A fnend, whose pretty cottage is sheltered 
by a thickly-covered veranda, found a robin's nest 
close to her door, among the leaves and twigs, 
yet so ingeniously contrived that one large ivy 
leaf totally screened it, althougli every pei'son 
brushed against it as they passed. Here the hen 
redbreast took her seat; and when the protecting 
leaf was gently raised, the dark bright eye was seen 
glancing upwards; but no sign ol fear was given, 
and the little confiding creatui-e sat undisturbed. 
Our friend, whose love for her garden made her 
rather a foe to little birds, could not resist this proof 
of confidence, and its life was spai'ed. If man's hard 
heart is softened by such touching mai'ks of trust, 
how fearlessly may we cast ourselves on the care of 
Him "who knoweth them that trust in him," and 
will in no wise cast us out ! 

The bright berries of the beautiful holly are now 
glittering among the polished leaves, and make some 
of our woodland walks still gay. The bright green 
mosses under our feet, and the shining hollies beside 
us, almost cheat us into the idea that summer is re- 
turned, especially when a stream of sunshine crosses 
the glades, and tinges the boughs with golden light. 
How beautiful, how very beautiful, is an English 
country walk even in the deepest winter ! The hoUy 
is such a capital fence, — it is so bright and beautiful 
at every season, and is such a chip of old England 
too, — that I wish it more frequently adorned our gai*- 
dens. Never mind the fonnality of a holly hedge — 
it reminds us of bygone days and persons, of our 
great-great-grajidfathers, and of times we love to look 
back to in history's brightest page. A holly-bush 
should be in every garden, (twined with honeysuckle 
for summer beauty), because it reminds us, above all, 
of the season we are now just on the point of cele- 
brating. We are again on the threshhold of Christ- 
mas : how many hearts have ceased to beat since we 
last heard its thrilling anthem ! Let us enter upon 
this blessed season with deep but holy joy ; not as a 
time of feasting and amusement, but as a time of 
spiritual and eternal interest England has just 
witnessed a scene never to be forgotten. She has 
seen her children dying in her streets, not by tens 
but by thousands; and she has seen the national 
prostration of the heart replied to by instant de- 
liverance. "While thou art yet speaking 1 will 
answer thee," has been fulfilled to our hearts, and 
openly performed before our eyes. Oh, let England 
remember that the Saviour whose birth we are now 
about to commemorate is " the way," the only way, 
by which our prayers have gone up to God. Had 
Ue not come in uie flesh, our prayers could never 
have been heard,— our full and imanimous thanks- 
giving could never have been poured " into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth." 

Let each cottage gardener, as his children deck his 
peaceful home with holly, remember this, and strive 
to keep this day and sea.son holy. There are plenty 
of days on wliich to eat, diink, and be merry — there 
is but one on which we specially remember the birth 
of Him "who came to save his people from their 
sins." The cottager has much in his power ; he can 
set an example j and stand forth as a firm and faithful 
servant of the living God. 



TO CORRE8PONDBNTS. 

*•* We request that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of Tbb Cottagb Oabdbnke. It gives them unjustifiable trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coadjutors under no cireum- 
ttannea to reply to such private communications. 



EanoR. — ^At pi^ 130, first eolumn, line 19 firom bottom, for rainy 
read«wfii^. 

SxsDS (O. A. Clark).— V^e cannot tell yon where you can pur* 
chase Grimstone's Egyptian Pea, and we have no Himalayah Pump- 
kin seed at present. 

Mummy Wbsat (IV. B. Jf.)— The party you name has been sup- 
plied. Many thanks nevertheless. 

Protbcti'no Goosbbbbky Bushbs (J. C. K. N.). — ^You may 
throw some long straws over them, and then draw thorn together 
with withes, as you propose, to protect their buds from bullfinches 
and other birds. Try also white worsted laced among the branches. 
You may buy Pmug and Calceolaria seeds of any florist. They 
may be sown at the close of Febniary. 

Indbx and Covbb {Rett. K. I). £.) — ^These can be had for bind- 
ing Thb Cottagb Gabdbnbb into one or two volumes. You may 
obtain them at No. S, Amen Comer, through any bookseller. 

RnvBAEB Plants (Ibid). — The two whieh were subdued by 
mildew, or other source of failure, had better be examined. Remove 
the earth from over them, and if you find the roots alive and healthy, 
put on some rich manure, and leave them after again covering them. 

Latb-sown Italian Rat Gbass (H. B.) — November as very 
late for the sowing of this grass ; the consequence to be apprehended 
wherefirom is, that frost will come and expand the soil, and heave the 
young grass plants out of the ground, and then, collapsing, leave 
their tender roots on the surface, exposed to the withering effects of 
the March winds. The best preventive that occurs to us (and it 
deptends on the earlier or later coming of frost whether this would be 
available or not), would be to give the mss a dressing of liquid 
manure immediatelv, with intent to accelerate and invigorate the 
vesetation, and enable the roots to anchor more deeply in the ground 
before the frost arrives to pull them out. Should three weeks or a 
month of mild weather follow, this process might considerably in- 
crease the length of the roots, and the number of fibres that would 
get invcdved in the earth before the attack of the enemy. A further 

Sreeaution, if aecessible, would be to spread immediately a coat of 
ung or litter over the piece ; but it snould be very finely divided 
and shi^en about, not left in large lumps and elods, which would 
suffocate the tender plants which should be caught under them. 
This covering would not onlv impede the firost from penetrating so 
deeply as it oUierwise woula, but also would shelter such yotmg 
plants as might be drawn out of ground while they were again taking 
root in the soil, finely pulverised, as it would then be, by the effect 
of the frost. The liquid manure, too, would, in some degree, pre- 
vent the frost from taking its full effect on the soil. The Italian 
ray gprass seems to be a plant to which every quantitr of liquid 
manure is welcome in all stages of its growth, and which, in truth, 
does not produce its marvellous returns without a quanti^ of food 
sttmulents, and abundant moisture^ which would be excessive for 
any other plant. A dressing of liquid manure, when the grass 
begins to snoot vigorously in spring, and another dressing immedi- 
atdv after every cutting, would be beneficial. The dose will not 
proouce its due effect unless in the growing season, and it is only 
nom the necessity of the case that we recommend it to be more ap- 
plied in mid-winter. As to the application of the crop, it may be cut 
green, and used for soiling, or it mav be eut and dried for ha^, and 
&at more than once in tne year, if the manure be supplied in suf- 
ficient abundance. If cut for soiling, the manure should be applied 
to each patdi that is eut so soon after it is eleared as convenience 
will permit, which will insure a regular succession of green fodder 
from spring till late in the autumn. By taking care to cut the grass 
Wore It forms seeds, its duration (for it is not a perennial), may be 
much extended.— W. P. T. 

Bbd op Mixbd Fvchbiab (/. 5. L.) — For your circular bed no 
varieties are known to us as being better than Cftobota, OraeUit, and 
Riearkmit of the older sorts, and Carolina among the newer ones. 
Perhaps fome of our readers will be able to eupply a more varied 
list. M ixed fuchsias in beds are far from fashionable. 

Ybllow Bankbian Rosb not Flowbbino (Kerojr.)— Shorten 
or prune the side shoots in June, after the plant's usual time of 
flowering, and all strong shoots that appear from that time until 
August st<^ when a few inches long { and if any are produced after 
the middle of August, cut them oif altogether. In coder to reduee 
the strength of your plant to a flowering state, root prune it soon ; 
try the effect of cutting off one-third of the strongest roots. 

Obabb Gabdbn (Ir. if. S.) — ^The grasses form the most perfect 
natural order of plants, and vou have been very fortunate in your 
choice to begin " dabblinff in ootany,'' with your daughters, among 
the grasses, for these wiu afford them the best illustration of the 
beauty and trudi df the natural dassiflcation of plants ; therefore, by 
aU means arrange them according to their natural affinities, as aflbrd- 
ing the greatest assistance to the memory. The most complete grass 
garden that we heard of was at Wobum Abbev. It numbered 242 
spaces or beds, of two square feet each, endosea by cast-iron frames, 
and gravel paths, two feet nine inches wide, separating the beds on 
every side. You will find an essay and plan In the Oard. Mag^., 
vol. i. 26—116. We would make choice of a narrow border along 
side of a walk ; trench it this winter, and if the soil is stiff, add cor- 
rectives I the muority of grasses prefer a deep, light, sandv loam ; 
divide it in Mai«n into narrow beds, in whieh sow or plant the kinds 
according to the Jussieuean system. There is a collection of grasses 
at Kew, and at some other botanic gardens. It would be very de- 
sirable to grow the marsh und water grasses in pots ; and, also, those 
that creep very much below the surfiMc, as well as rare sorts. What 
Mr. Beaton aUuded to for lawns has no connexion with your case, 
and the subject is not in our programme. The best book to consult 
is the HortuM Oramineu4 Wofumontis, by Sinclair. 

Lbakt Obbbnhoubb (D. J., JSinnliurAaM).— Mr. Beaton says that 
he would prefer your new greenhouse, tor growing planU, before the 
large iron conservatory in the botanini garden at Edgebaston. Your 
rotf is rather flat, but if you had followed his directions at page 120 of 
▼ol. i., and puttied the laps, there could be no drip. The wind beats 
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in the rain bfttwcen tte Upa ; and aU fthat can b« dona thia winter is 
to take adyantage of a dry day, and run a little patty along the upper 
edge of the laps from the inside, pressing it eo that nearly halt the 
lap is filled ; a good glasier woula soon run orer it, l^ins in the 
putty with hii thumb and finger ; and the work is not formiaabie for 
anr one ; but it will not answer to fill the laps from the outside, 
unless the whole space is filled, and yours are too wide for that, 
being one-quarter tnch—one-eighth is the pn^r sise. 

FssNsaT (P. 5.)' — The tnpesinm-sh«ped, and overshadowed, 
piece of ground bdiind your house, and enclosed by high walls, is 
one of the best situations in Cornwall for a fernery ; and we think 
Mr. ApplebT's papers on the subject of ferns most fortunate for 
meeting; such cases as this, where nothing else in the way of gardening 
could be effected. Make an oval figure along the centre, and form 
it into rockwork, by raiding a mound of earth, to which yon maj 
give an outline to represent a hill, or ridge of mountains, coveriag it 
with stones of different sizes, and forming beds for ferns, saxifra^, 
mosses, and, indeed, any Alpine low plants you can get for trial ; 
then form a walk all round it, leaving a border 10 inches wide next 
the walls, and about a yard wide at the eomers ; edge the walks with 
London pride, or any of the low dense<growing saxifrages. The 
angles would do for low rhododendrons, and the rest of the borders 
as an experimental garden, to see what things will thrive. All the 
walls may easily be covered with climiiers ; those strong, almost 
evergreen, roses we recommend so often would soon cover the whole, 
if the borders aie made of good soil. Pray let us know how yon 
succeed. 

Banksian Rosbb mot Bloohimo (Rev. 8. O* F.). — These, on 
an east aspect, and very much shaded, will hardly fiower under such 
disadvantages. However, we have often seen them flower abundantly 
on an east aspect after they were five or six years old ; but these were 
not shaded, and we are not aware that any roses will flower fredy 
when much shaded. As yours are very vigorous, we would still gi?e 
them two more years' trial, and root-pmne tfiem this winter, eutong 
through three or four of the largest roots a yard from the stem, 

{[iving a little pruning and training abont next midsummer, and very 
ikely that will cause them to flower the following year. Nothing 
that we eva. do this winter to any climber will much influence the 
bloom ci next May and June. 

STXAWBBxaiBa UuPBViTruL (T. 0.).-^ Yours appears to us to 
be a case common to hundreds. You say you had coal-ashes forked 
in '* to lighten the soil," which ii a "stiff red clay," yet yon have 
only leaves and blossoms. Is it not a fair inference that vonr soil is 
water-logged 7 If so, all the eoal-ashes you can dig in will not effect 
a radical cure. First, carry away stagnant waters by thorough drain* 
age, and then you will need little coal-ashes ; not that we nave any 
very particular objection to them. We may, however, be mistaken : 
if a case merely of inveterate groesness, why then plsjit on elevated 
beds, one foot above the ground level, and after a punishing crop, 
such as cabbages, then plant strawberries. This will tame them. 

Fbuit-tbbbb roB Back-wall or ViMBBiaa (LMCubraiorg).— 
The warmer house may have the Miiggnut jamboM^ Paaai/lora eJwMs, 
or PoMtifiora MtadramguktriM, and the Pudium cattiepamtm. For the 
cooler house, the Loquat grafted om a qiUnee atoek ; the citron, lemon, 
oran^ and pomegranate also may suit. Figs are rather doubtful mixed 
up with these things. Now, be it observed, this is not a mere ouestion 
or wintering ; the question of whether they will heprqfiUMe depends 
mostly on the amount of solar li^t the vines will permit them to 
receive. Pray confine your vines to Uie rafter. Your Commelina 
longicauliM mav be allowed to go nearly dry in the winter, and then be 
stowed away with ^our cool and dry saetion of plants, or roots, taking 
care that the ice king does not reach them. 

NuT-TBBB 80CKBB8 (F. C. F.). — Cut away all the young shoota 
from the old nuta. They are what are termed suckers, or tantamount 
to them. Let all the powers of your root be diverted to the original 
head. These suckers may be viewed in the light of colonists, who 
are becoming sauey and inimical to the weUiaro of the parent state. 

GBArsa FOB a Vinbbt (Viti»). — There is, besides those you 
have, the Charlesworth Tokav and the Gannon-hall Muscat. Have 
^ou theae ? Westa' St. Peter's, if true, is one of the finest late gmpes 
m the kingdom. We have no lale grape half ao valuable, if done 
justice to. This, as well u the Muscats, succeeds best on the bladt 
Hambro' stock ; and were we in yoor JMsition, with too many Ham* 
burghs, we would graft on theae, provided we could rely on the 
border bdn^ all right. Boyal Muscadine is about our best early 
grape. White Frontignan is a capitid gr*P«i vd Black Prince a 
great bearer. 

Hactboib Stbawbbbbt (O. S.).—We merely meant, at p. QS, 
that Hautbois strawberries very often produced a capital crop from 
unmolested runners. We may, however, remark, that the finest 
prolific Hautbois we ever saw were grown two feet apart in the row. 
by a yard between the rows. The most certain plan, perhaps, would 
be to gather the runners in the middle of August annually, and plant 
them six inches square in elevated beds. Obtained in July, and 
planted in rich soil, they would flower the same autumn. 

Spdb Systbm (JM<<).— Read our fruit articles; every principle 
which you advert to has been handled repeatedly. Our space will 
not allow us to go into detail. We do not know the Malta pepper 
tree by that name. Sulphate of ammonia would not cure the hard- 
ness of water proceeding from sulphate of lime dissolved in it, but it 
would if arising from carbonate of lime. 

PiNB Apflbs (F«riur).^Yoo have quite nsisapprohended the pur- 
pmt of our remsriu, whieh of themselves point to the nccessi^ for a 
special structure. We said, <* those who can indulge in the luxury 
of a gieenhouae can add that of a pine pit without anv fear of adding 
to the labour of the establishment in any senuble degree." Pines 
and geraniums must not be grown together, at least not in the same 
temperatun throuf^ the season. Grapes may be grown with gera- 
niums ; tite vines, of course, confined to the rafters. In our past 
columns yoB will find plen^ of advice, and much more la in eon- 
templatioB. 



TiLLAKSfiA Stbicta (IT. Jl«y»<r) .— You wish to know how to 
strike a sucker of it ; that it, to cause it to put forth rooto. The beat 
way to accomplish this is, first, trim off the short, rough leaves, and 
cut off the bottom atratght across ; then well drain a five-inch pot 
with broken poUherds ; place a little fibrous peat over the drains«e, 
and fill the pot to within one inch of the top with very sandy, fine 
peat ; the remaining inch fill with puss whit« silver sand ; give a 
gentle watering with a fine-roeed watering pot, let it stand a few 
minutes, and Uien insert the lueker, giving more water to dose the 
sand about it. It should now stand an hour <»r two in the stove to 
become dry ; then cover it with a clear beU-i^lass, fitting it inside 
the pot, rather pressing it into the sand. Set it where it will have a 
little bottom heat, and with moderate care it will soon strike root. 
Remove the glass an hour or two every day for a week, after which it 
may be left off entirely. You may then take it up, and wrap some 
moss round the roou and part of the stem, and hang it up in the 
stove, where it will soon produce its beautiAil blue and scariet fiowers. 
This is the gem of this genus of planU, and ii very rare. 

Young Dbnobobidms (/6jtf).— Young shooU of Dendrob&ums, 
when first planted in a pot, should have a watering to settle the earth 
or peat, but none afterwards till they have put forth looU and shoots 
considerably. If put on blocks, they will require syringing once a 
week during winter, and almost everyday in spring and summer. 

HABnv OacBioa (F. Laieson).— You ask for a list of 19 or SO 
orchids, comparatively hardy, free fioweren, and moderately dieap. 
Mr. Apnlehjr will comply with your request in his contribution next 
week, If possible. 

Mb. GaiBVBa* Pambibb (O. J. Betf).— Mr. Appleby informs ua that 
he took down the names and descriptions of Mr. Grieves' paaiies from 
his own mouth. If there is any mistake, he does not consider he b 
to blame. Mr. A. was not informed what the price would be. Per- 
haps Mr. Grieves will think it worth his while to advertise, or send a 
corrected description of them, whieh we shall have great pleasure in 
inserting. 

Savimo Sbbd of Cabbaob AMD KoBL Rabbi (P.) — You may 
plant these out in some open comer of vour garden, without cutting 
them or stripping off their leaves ; but if you grow them in the same 
garden, or within half a mile of each other, the bees will be liable to 
hybridise them, and spoil the stock of both. 

Aspabagos Sowing (/6t<f).— You may make the bed according 
to former directions as if to plant its roots ; and then eariy in March 
sow the seeds by means of the dibble, about an inch deep, two In 
each hole, and a foot between every two holes. Erery*second one 
may then be removed, and the seedlings left allowed to grow on 
where fint raised. 

GsAaa FOB Opbn Lawnb (Krrejr).— The best aeeds for aowing 
these are the following. The quantities are for an acre, and to be 
idl mixed together :--Crested Dogs-tall, fl lbs.; Hard fescne, 90; 
Fine-leaved fescue, 9 ; Wood meadow grass, S ; Common meadow 
grass (Poa Meio/if }, 9 ; Creeping white clover, 8 ; Smaller yellow 
trefoil, 3. Your other question next week. 

RAaPBBBBiBa (J. M. V.) — Your raspberries should have been 
planted in November, and not in March, to give you a chance for a 
crop this year. Shorten your canes, and give them a good manuring 
with well decomposed dung. You will probablv have a crop from 
your autumn-bearing next year. If your soil is dry ,put mulcii upon 
the surfoce, over the roots, next Mareh, keeping it tnere, and giving 
water in dry weather during the summer. 

Gbapb Vikb Planting {W, S. H.)^Vcm is a |[ood time ; yon 
will have seen what Mr. Errington says upon the sulqect. 

Dbcatbd Tammbb'b Babk (S<afi/ey).— We never heard of this 
causing canker if used as a manure, and do not believe it will. We 
ahould use it without hesitation as a manure for a heavy soil. 

Hobticultubal Ezbibitiomb (ii Clerical SuAaeriber.) — We 
propose noticing those you allude to next year. To notice both is a 
needless occupying of space, the fiowers at each are so nearly the 
same. Your suggestion about Jfjr Ftowen has been long under 
consideration. 

Taylob'sImfbovbd Amatbub'b Hivb (Clericut Dewmiensis). — 
This can be had of Mcssn. Neighbour, in Holbom. Do not wipe 
your apptea before storing, or whilst in store. The glutinous exu- 
dation dries upon them, and helps to preserve them. 

Skblbton Lbavbb (Spaldinenti*).—Tid» does not come within 
our purpoee. A work will shortly appear in which we ahall give such 
information. See the advertisement of TnB Don bstic Economist 
In our paper to-day. 

SouB Kbovt (A Subacribtr). — Never mind the mouldiness ont- 
aide your Ud ; it will not iiOure the cabbage within, whieh vou say is 
quite clean and free. Sprinkle salt thickly over the top of the cab- 
bage, and put on Uie lid, and disturb it afterwards as little as pos- 
sible. There is no reason why the mouldiness should not be scrub- 
bed off at the same time. 

List of Plants (Conatant Reader). — Pray refer to our indexes, 
which may be had of both eolwmes, and you will find all that you 
require. To do all that you ask for would occupy half of an entire 
number. 

Hbating Obbbnbousb (Captain F.). — You may heat your green- 
house opening from your drawing-room, according to the plan 
describea at pages II9 and 190 of our first volume. The flue need 
not go all round the house. You must ventilate by opening the top 
sashes, or by having a small window to open like a casement at eacn 
end, close to the roof. 

Names of Plakts (H, Smith). — Your No. 1 is probably Cereua 
albiapinua, but from your drawing, or from the mgments of the 
other succulents, it is quite impossible to arrive at a certain opinion. 

London : Printed by Habbt Wooldbidob, 147, Strand, in the 
Parish of Saint Marv-le-Strand ; and Winchester High-street, in 
the Parish of St. Mary Kalendar; and Published bv William 
SoMBBYiLLB Obb, Bt the Office, 147, Stnnd, in the Parish of 
Saint Maiy-le-Strand, London.— December SOth, 1M9< 
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St. John, the apostle and evangelist, "one of his disciples whom 
Jesus loved," was a son of Zebedee and Salome. John was con- 
sUntly dlstingwshedby his Divine master shewing him special marks 
of regard. Whenever a select number of disciples accompanied our 
Saviour John was always of the number ; at the lAst Supper he was 
leaning on the bosom of Jesus ; he was at the foot of the cross, and 
received from his dying Lord the iig unction to regard His mother as 
his own. " From that hour" John took Mary to his home, was spe- 
cially noticed by Jesus after his resurrection, evangelixed in Syria 
and Asia Minor, resided during the late years of hii life at Ephesus, 
and died there, a.d. 100, aged 94 years. Deep affection for his master, 
and for his brethren in Christ, characterized his nature and his 
writings. In death as in life his great theme was, "My children, 
love one another." 

Innocknts' Day, on Childbbmas. — On this day is commemo- 
rated the murder of the infants at Bethlehem by the order of Herod. 
In our last year's notice of this festival we stated that the Papal 
Church perform masses upon this anniversary for the repose of the 
souls of those " Innocento," on which statement we have received a 
note pointing it out as a mistake. Our correspondent says — " Roman 
Catholics do not pray for the repose of the souls of mar^jrrs, nor say 
masses for that purpose. It will, perhaps, also occur, on reflection, to 
the writer, that no class of Christians would deem it necessary to pray 
for the souls of children under two years of age, even if they were 
not martyrs. The Collect used by the Establkhed church on this 
occasion wiU be found to be a paraphrase of the prayer before the 
Epistle and Gospel for that day in the Roman Missal, which latter 
are identical." In the "Calendar of Superstition" Brand tells us 
this day is of most unlucky omen. None ever married, put on a new 
suit, pared his nails, or be^|an any undertaking, on Childermas Day. 
On account of this superstition, the eoronation of King Edward IV. 
Was postponed to the day following ; and Addison, in the " Spectator," 
allades to it when he makes a motiier say that her child " shall not 
go into join-hand on Childermas Day." 

iNsBcra. — Every gar- 
dener must have observed 
the edges of the youns 
leaves of his peas, and 
sometimes of his beans, 



Mbtboboloqt of TBI Wbbk. — ^The average highest temperature 
of these seven daj^s during the last twenty-two years is 42.6**, and the 
average lowest temperature 97. I**. The greatest heat during the 
time was on the 1st of January, 1840, the thermometer then inducat- 
ing 65° ; and the greatest cold occurred on the 1st of January, 1837, 
when the mercury fell to 19**. The number of days on which there 
was rain is only 66, and of fine days 98. 

Natubal Phknoubna Indicativb of Wbathbb.— Ftoro's 
Clock f or the Dial of Flowerst is the name by which is included aU 
the flowers either opening or closing at particular hours of the day. 
Some flowers open to meet the dawn ; otiiers, like the too/tfr-ZUy , do 
not expand until noon ; a third group, like the Evening vrtmrose, 
unfold their petals as the sun sets, and close them during the time of 
his greatest power ; whilst the Night-blooming Cerem blooms only 
during the hours of darkness ; but the greater number are like 

The marigold^ that goes to bed with^the sun. 
And with him rises weeping. 

Some close in every kind of weather at mid-day, and on this account 
the GoaVs Beard is often called " John-go-to-bed-at-noon ;" and at 
the Cape of Good Hope the "fbur-o'clock flower" is the " Forked 
Marvel of Peru," which closes at that hour. The flower of the Oar- 
den lettuce opens about seven, and shuts about ten. We have no 
space for cnlwging our catalogue, but we wiU say with Mrs. HemanSi 

" 'Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours. 
As they floated in light away. 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh at the simuner's day. 

Oh I let us live, so that flower by flowor. 

Shutting in turn, may lea^ 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 

A cnana for.the shaded eve.' 
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eaten away in scollops, 
or semicircular pieces. 
This is often done oy the 
Sitona tibialie, but still 
more frequently by ano- 
ther of the short-snouted 
beetles — the Lined Wee- 
vil, Silona lineata of some naturalists, and Curculio lineatue of 
others. In Scotland it is commonly called " the Cuddy," or Donkey, 
from its grey colour. In our drawing it is magnified, out the line by 
its side shews the natural length. The whole body is grey, and 



marked with black lines 1 the antennie reddish ; the eyes black. Mr. 
Spence found five or six upon a pea seedling. They survive the winter 
sheltered beneath moa, &c., and in bad weather at all.seasons retire 
under stones, only to reappear with the sunshine. 



=«s 



Rfbumino out observations on the scientific Prin- 
ciples of Gardening from where we left off at p. 59, 
and continuing our notice of the phenomena of the 
gemiination of seed, we will next remark, that, as we 
have seen that heat and moisture are necessai-y for 
that commencement of growth, so now we shall find 
that the presence of one of the constituent gases of 
the atmosphere, oxygen, is also essential to germina- 



tion. Ray proved tliat lettuce seeds will not ger- 
minate iu the exhausted receiver of an aix-pump, 
though they did so when the air was readmitted; 
and though the experiments of Homberg throw some 
doubt upon this conclusion, yet it was fully con- 
fiimed by the researches of Boyle, Muschenbroek, 
Boerhaave and Saussure, for they showed that Hom- 
berg must have employed an imperfect apparatus, 
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and tlieir experiments embraced many other seeds 
tlian thoso of the lettuce. So soon as pneumatic 
cliemistiy demonstrated that the atmospheric air is 
composed of several gases, viz. — 



Oxyprn , 
Nitrogen 



91 
79 

100 



With about one per cent, of aqueous vapour in the 
driest weather, and about one part in every thousand 
of carbonic acid gas, the question then arose, Which 
of these gases is necessaiT for germination? and 
Scheele was the first to demoustiate that it is the 
oxygen. Achai'd afterwards proved that seeds will 
not genninate in nitrogen, cai'bonic acid, or hydro- 
gen gases, unless mixed with oxygen ; and though 
Carradori doubted the coiTectness of his experiments, 
his doubt was shown to be groundless by the more 
accurate researches of Gough, Cruickshank, Saus- 
sure, and others.* Senebier carried his experiments 
still fuilher, and has determined that although seeds 
will not germinate in an atmosphere not containing 
at least one-eighth of its bulk of oxygen, yet that the 
proportion most favourable to the pi'ocess is about 
one-fourtli. Germination will proceed in an atmo- 
sphere of pure oxygen, but not so readily as when it 
is mixed with other gases. The same phenomena 
attend the incubation of eggs— they will not hatch 
in the vacuum of an air pump, nor will the process 
proceed satisfactorily in any other mixture of gases 
than atmospheric air. 

It is necessary that the oxygen should penetrate 
to the cotyledonous, or inner, parts of the seed, as is 
evident by the changes which take place during ger- 
mination ; and it is further proved by experiment 
When healthy seed is moistened and exposed in a 
suitable temperatmre to atmospheric air, it absorbs 
the oxygen only. This power of separating one gas 
from the others, appears to reside in the skin of the 
seed, for old seeds lose the power of absorbing the 
oxygen, and consequently of germinating ; yet they 
will frequently germinate if soaked in a solution of 
chlorine in water — a gas which has the power of at- 
tracting hydrogen from water, and others of its com- 
pounds, and releasing the oxygen, doing so in the 
case of seeds within their skin, as well as without- 
side. Humboldt and Saussure have also shown that 
the application of chlorine to seed accelerates its 
germinationi and cress seed, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, requires some days to complete the 
process, they found effected it in no more than three 
hours. The late Mr. George Sinclair, author of 
the excellent Hortus OramineuM Wobumeniis, in- 
formed us that he employed chlorine with singular 
success. He obtained it by mixing a tablespoonful 

* Although Mcds will not genninate in an atmotphere of nitronn, 

Jet they all absorb a small quantity of this na wtien genninaang. 
t is a constituent of most young roots, especially of their ipongioles, 
or extreme points. There is reason to beliere that ammonia ia 
formed during germination, and that it acta as a stimulant and food 
to the young plant. Seeds containing nitrogen germinate more 
rapidly than se^ of the same genus which do not contain this gas. 



I of muriatic acid (spirit of salt) with a similar quau- 
I tity of black oxide of manganese, and half a pint of 
water. After allowing the mixture to remain two or 
throe hours, the seed is to be immersed in the liquid 
for a similar period, and then sown. Another, and, 
we consider, the most eligible mode of applying the 
chlorine, was also suggested to us by the same dis- 
tinguished horticulturist In this way he said he 
made tropical seeds vegetate, which refused to ger- 
minate by other modes of treatment He placed the 
mixed ingredients mentioned above in a glass retort, 
inserting its bidb in the hot-bed, and bringing its 
beak under the pot in which the seeds were sown 
connecting it with the draining aperture of the pot 
The chlorine gas is gradually evolved, passing 
through the earUi of the pot to the seeds, accordingly 
as the heat required for the different species induces. 
This absolute necessity for the presence of oxygen 
is a reason why seeds will not germinate if buried 
beyond a certain distance from the earth's surface ; 
and why clayey soils often fail of having a good 
plant, an impervious coat of the clay enveloping tlie 
seed, and preventing the air's access. 

M. Burger found that seeds of rye biuried one inch 
below the surfaoe had their leaves above it in eight 
days and a half, whereas those at a depth of 
six inches, had only just sprouted at tlie end of 
twenty-two days. But too deep sowing inflicts an- 
other injury ; though it be not at such a depth as to 
entirely pi-event germination, it so consumes the 
matter of the seed in forming the useless elongation 
of stalk necessary to bring the leaves above the sur- 
faoe, that all further progress in vegetation has been 
prevented. M. Burger found that rye seeds, sown 
five inches and a half deep, forced their blades to 
the siuface in seventeen days and a-half, but these 
remained green only for six days, and tlien withered ; 
and that, in every instance, the most shallow-sown 
seeds produced the most stalks. I have observed the 
same in the case of kidney beans, Windsor beans, and 
peas of various varieties; those seeds buried one 
and a half ^iuch below the siurfaoe, invariably grew 
higher, and were more prolific, than those buried at 
double or even greater depths. 

From Saussure's experiments, we learn that weight 
for weight, wheat and barley during germination 
absorb less oxygen than peas, whilst tiiese consume 
less than beans and kidney beans. This explains 
why, in proportion to their size, the two first may be 
sown at a greater depth below the soil's surface tiian 
the three last named, without vegetation being pre- 
vented. 

It is chiefly the want of a due supply of oxygen 
that forbids seeds germinating which are buried at 
great depths ; seeds thus deposited, or similarly ex- 
cluded from the air in the Egyptian mummy cere- 
ments, will often retain their vegetative power for 
an apparently unlimited time. Hence, earth taken 
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from far below the surface will often become covered 
with charlock. This is an oily-seeded plant, and 
such seeds, when thus excluded from tlie air, retain 
their vitality most pertinaciously, for reasons already 
assigned. 

The atmosphere contains rather more than one- 
fifth of its weight of oxygen gas, and tills is the pro- 
portion most favourable to the germination of the 
majority of fresh seeds. Indeed, few seeds will ger- 
minate when this proportion is much reduced. Ra- 
dish seed refuses to do so when it amounts to no 
more than one-fortieth part, and lettuce seeds re- 
quire in it at the least one-sixth, when it amounts to 
only one-eighth, they refuse to germinate. This is 
a reason why, of all kitchen-garden seeds, the lettuce 
requires the most shallow sowing. So far are plants, 
at their first germination, from being benefitted by 
the application of stimulants, as is supposed by the 
advocates of those menstrua, that, if the air supplied 
to them during that process is contaminated by sti- 
mulating vapours, such as that of sulphuric sBther, 
camphor, spirits of turpentine, or ammonia, germi- 
nation is always, in some degree, retarded and in- 
jured. Old seeds are alone those which require the 
additional stimulus of more oxygen to enable them 
to germinate, and this is most readily afforded by 
moistening them with a solution of chlorine, which 
slowly extracts the hydrogen from water, and sets at 
liberty its oxygen within the integuments (skins) of 
the seeds. 

How oxygen operates in aiding the seed to de- 
velop the parts of the embryo plant we cannot even 
guess — we only' know that most seeds have more 
carbon (pure charcoal) in their composition than 
other parts of their parent plants ; that the oxygen 
absorbed by the seeds combines with a portion of 
that extra carbon, and is emitted in the form of car- 
bonic acid. These are the attendant phenomena, 
but we can penetrate the mystery no farther. 



We have just had placed before us a series of papers 
•for folding up flower seeds, which are particularly 
useful, and, therefore, deserving of general patron- 
age. At present, when a packet of seeds is pur- 
chased, the shopman does no more than enclose it 
in brown paper, and write upon it (not always in 
the most decipherable of characters) the name and 
quantity. In place of these brown-paper inutilities, 
there is now ofiered to the trade a complete series of 
white papers, of the form and size most desirable, 
for enclosing flower seeds, with the name, and other 
particulars useful to be known by the purchaser 
printed upon them. For example — 

Vise A XI A ocuLATA CDark-eved Viacam). 

Nat Ord. Cwrophyllaceae.— Native of Algfiew.— Cult. 1843.— 
Annual; 14 ft., bnuichingfl., roae, dark centre; July and August, 

CuUure.-^A neat plant for (p)upa and mixed borders. Sow in 
March m gentle heat, plant into amall pots, and transplant to 
the open ground the end of April ; and for succession, m open 
ground in March and June. Rich light garden soil. 



These labels being prepared by Mr. Mooi-e, Cu- 
rator of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, and by Mr. 
Wm. P. Ayres, of Blackheath, are to be relied upon 
for correctness, and we recommend purchasers to 
obtaii their seeds packed in these useful envelopes. 



THE FRUIT-GAEDEN. 

The CtTcuMBER : Pkepaiiation of Duno fob Beds. 
—This, although generally classed with vegetables, 
or, indeed, with salads, yet maintains a position 
amongst our fruits; although a kind of anomalous 
one. As our worthy coadjutors do not seem to have 
touched on the culture of these for eaiiy work, we 
hope to be pardoned for calling the attention of 
the amateur, and those who garden on a limited 
scale, to some preliminaries necessary in order to 
obtain them early, and with certainty. 

We shall not say anything about hothouse cu- 
cumbers in this paper, believing that the majority of 
our readers still grow them on the old-fashioned 
dung-bed, against which there exists little objection, 
except that it is a monopolism of labour as well as 
of fermenting material ; otherwise it is well suited 
to the habits of the cucumber. 

For our part, we would not have a garden esta- 
blishment, of any repute, in the kingdom without a 
cucumber house (although it were only a few yards 
long), heated by hot water; believing that such 
would in the end be much more economical, and, 
certainly, more productive ; for a house of the kind, 
properly planned, will produce cucumbers all the 
year with comparatively little trouble. But of this 
more by-and-by. 

Prepahino the Dung.— We will begin, then, with 
the fermentation of the dung; and on this, simple 
as it may seem, much of the success depends at a 
very early season. Yoiu: dung must be " sweet," 
says old blue apron ; and very correct the opinion 
is. New dung from the stable door, as is well 
known, contains a vast amount of hurtful gases, 
which, as to cucumber culture, must be dissipated 
by fermentation, or, as the old gardeners used to call 
it, " sweating." Space will not permit us to show 
how tliis takes place; we must merely be content 
with the fact, that dung thrown into a bodv will fer- 
ment, or heat ; and tliat the intensity of the heating 
is in proportion to the bulk of the material, the 
freshness of it, and its character as to the diet of the 
horses, or other stock. On the latter point, we 
merely mean that the higher the quality of the food 
the greater the fermentative proportions, and vice 
versa. We all know that leaves — ordinary tree- 
leaves — are excellent material for building hot-beds ; 
we stay not here to discuss their character, but merely 
to recommend their use in a considerable proportion; 
and to observe that if such are to be mixed with the 
dung it should be when the dung has become sweet, 
and this will be at the last turning ; for the dung at 
this early period will require turning some three or 
four times. 

We will now suppose a heap of dung drawn fresh 
from the stable door for a frame of three lights — say 
three or four one-horse 45art-loads. Wlien leaves 
are to be mixed with the mass alternately we prefer 
shaking out a portion of the mere droppings, as their 
powerful and violently heating character is averse to 
durability in the mass— the durability of the heat 
being much to be desired. The remainder is thrown 
into a compact heap to ferment, which will be the 
case in a day or two ; but, if cutting winds prevail, 
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means must be taken to keep the heat equalized, for, 
like a bonfire, the wind will drive the heat towards 
the opposite side. A little loose fresh litter will 
accomplish this, and, if such be scarce, a few stakes 
may be thrust into that side, and the litter suspended 
on the stakes, or a net or two may be used. It is 
astonishing what a small matter not in close contact 
with the mass will prevent the injurious effects of 
stormy weather in ttiia respect, especially if carried 
higher than the body of the manure, or, in other 
words, high enough to carry the wind over it. As 
soon as the heap becomes heated and rooks consider- 
ably it must be turned with forks. We de])recate 
the practice of lotting it remain until it is, what is 
termed, " burned** — that is to say, become whitened 
and dry; those who do so entirely forget that the 
principal object is to dissipate the noxious gases 
(which arise chiefly from the urine contained in the 
mass) without too much breaking down the material. 
As before observed. durabDity is requisite in the bed 
at this early period, and we need scarcely say that 
hurried decomposition is averse to that princi])le. 
In turning it, every lock or tuft should be shook to 
pieces, or rather divided, like tedding hay; this is 
most important in the first stages. Cai*e should be 
taken, moreover, that the outer part be exchanged 
for the middle of the heap. If any huskiness is per- 
ceived, either at this or any of the subsequent tum- 
inefs, water must be liberally applied — as much as 
will keep the whole mass black ; for water is, after 
all, the great purifier. The second heating will not 
be quite so rapid, for a good part of the fiery gases 
will have escaped during the first stage ; nevertheless, 
enough wiU remain to render the dung totally unfit 
for early forcing. In about a week, or perhaps less, 
another turning will be requisite, proceeding pre- 
cisely as before, and still using a screen of any kind, 
provided cold winds should prevail. It is probable 
that by this time more water will be requisite than 
before. We would, however, as before observed, 
turn more frequently, in order to prevent " burning." 
We have now described two " turnings," subsequent 
to the first throwing of the dimg together, and many 
persons, we may observe, will venture to build the 
bed soon after. Let us, however, persuade all be- 
ginners to give at least another turning ; for every 
turning purifies the fermenting mass still more and 
more. In little more than a fortnight, the whole of 
the turnings may have been carried out. It may 
then be observed, that if leaves are to be blended 
with the mass one turning less may sufiice. In 
using the leaves, equal portions may be blended, 
provided tliey are of the oak or beech ; but if of the 
soft-wooded trees, there should be nearly two parts 
of dung to one of the leaves for early forcing. When 
the dung is fit for building the bed it will be, what 
practical men term, "sweet," a term which, at first 
thought, seems oddly enough ap])lied to manure ; 
nevertheless it is, we conceive, justly applicable, for 
well-worked dung is almost as sweet as new-made 
hay. It has a scent closely approximating that of 
mushrooms; and we need scarcely add, that few 
pei*sons would term the scent of mushrooms nau- 
seous. The mixture then, after being blended care- 
fully together, (and too much pains cannot be taken 
to mix the dung thoroughly with the leaves) will 
now be fit for biiilding ; and we may as well offer a 
little advice about this part of the process. 

Building the Bed. — The great thing to be avoided 
in early cucumber forcing is, what practical men 
term " burning ; " this we before described as apper- 
taining to the dung-heap. The same may take place 



in the bed, if precautions be not taken. Of course, 
when the plants are planted out in the bed, the 
bottom heat must be controlled within certain limits, 
or the plants are at once destroyed. Ninety degrees 
is the maximum heat which the plants will endure at 
the root ; indeed, this is by no means safe, and certainly 
somewhat unnatural to permit so large an amount 
Now, in order to avoid this burning, many expe* 
dients are resorted to. Some persons form the body 
of the bed of brush wood; others form a hollow 
chamber beneath, by posts and slabs, and many 
other expedients have been resorted to, according 
to the fancy of the operators, all based on the prin- 
ciple of permitting much depth for powerful linings, 
wlien necessary, without keeping up an unnecessary 
amount of dung All these modes are respectively 
good, other things being properly carried out As, 
however, many amateurs cannot avail themselves of 
brush wood and slabs without unnecessary expense, 
we will point to a plan which will enable the ope- 
rator to build a safe bed by means of well worked 
dung alone. The base of the bed being marked out 
on a dry plot of ground, where water cannot remain^ 
any dry unfemientable rubbish of an open character, 
may be placed in it for nearly a foot in depth. If 
sticks or stones are at hand, such will be as good as 
any thing. This done, firmly on a base or founda- 
tion, nine inches wider than the frame, all round, 
tho building by dung may proceed. After one foot 
of dung is properly placed, or the bed a foot higher, 
let the situation of the future hiUocks in which the 
])lants are to be sot be correctly ascertained, and on 
the centre of each place a very large gai-den pot, 
of at least twelve inches diameter at the top, the 
bottom being purposely punched out ; small butter 
firkins, without bottoms, or oven large diimney- 
pots, may answer: in fact, any thing cylindrical 
and somewhat conical. This settled, continue the 
building of the bed to the desired height, filling 
the inside of the pot or vessel as the building 
proceeds with any inert or unfermenting material 
of a very porous character ; indeed, brickbats, or 
broken masses of stone, are excellent. As the 
building proceeds, they, the vessels, must be drawn 
upwards, taking care they are kept nearly full of 
the above material; and when the bed is of the 
desired height, the vessels may be removed alto- 
aJtogether, when, of course, the centres before al- 
luded to, will be a dead unfermenting mass, serving 
thus to prevent the entire cooperation of the whole 
mass of manure, and guaranteeing the plant a tem- 
perate substratum, altlioug surrounded, it may be, 
with materials having a tendency to bum. A bed 
in January should be nearly five feet high at the 
back, and about four feet in front, and about a foot 
in height, or nearly so, may be given up monthly, 
as the season advances. As soon as the bed is built, 
some long litter should be placed snugly around it 
to ensure speedy fermentatiou ; and, as soon as the 
bed is becoming hot water must be liberally aj)plied. 
This will prevent burning, and will carry entiiely 
away any remaining effluvia of a noxious character. 

Earth iMO the Bed. — In a week or ten days it 
may be got ready for the plants, and some mellow 
soil, of a dark and soft diaracter — a mixture of old 
vegetable soil or humus, and heath soil — will be best 
for an early period. 

We have said nothing about the seed-bed. for the 
principles of fermentation here laid down will serve 
botli purposes. It will neveitheless be necessary 
shortly to offer advice about the subsequent manage- 
ment of the firuiting-bed. B. Earinoton. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

M[LD Seasons. — It has often been observed by 
gardeners that when a long stretch of mild, open 
weather follows on from the end of autumn down to 
Christmas, that before the end of the following 
month of January there are more half-hardy plants 
injured or killed by a moderate frost, than are usu- 
ally destroyed when they are caught by earlier frosts 
and a hard winter; and the reasons are obvious 
enough. The mild muggy weather keeps plants in a 
half dozing state, as it were ; so that the first hard 
frosts in January, or later, overtake them in a soft, 
unripe condition, in which state all plants are more 
liable to iiyury by frost. Tliis reminds us that all 
planting should be got through earlier ; and such 
plants as are still in progress ought to be pushed for- 
ward on all favourable opportunities. Half-hardy 
things, that were nrotectea or thatched over in No- 
vember last, should also be examined, and some addi- 
tional coverings should be laid^on forjthe^next two 
months; but first let all the old covering be removed, 
and any dead or damp leaves be cleared out, and if 
the soil is wet scrape off an inch or two of the sur- 
face all roimd your plant, {and; replace ' it with dry 
coal-ashes. Let the plants remain uncovered for 
some hours to dry, and then add dry straw, fern, or 
whatever the protecting material may be, letting that 

Sart of it which is to be next to the plants be quite 
ry, and then the old covering may do round the 
outside; though, if the whole covering is diy, it will 
be more safe. Always, when a week or a few fine 
dry days occur in winter, \those who cover up half- 
hardy plants should take advantage of them to open 
the coverings and examine the plants, for when they 
are long confined under a damp, close covering, they 
sufier as much from damp as they would do from a 
moderate frost ; and a little breaming time, with a 
fresh covering of dry materials, are very a^eable to 
them ; and they stand more in need of it in a moist, 
mild winter than when the weather is more dry and 
severe with frosts. 

SHBiniBERY Drbsstno. — ^Tho common practice of 
deep digging amongst shrubbery plants is found to 
have just the contrai^ effect of what it was thought 
to have some years since, and most gardeners of the 
present day have given up the practice altogether ; 
and all the stirring they give to the soil is done from 
time to time by the hoe duiing the growing season of 
weeds ; and early in winter, when all the leaves are 
down, they are raked into little heaps and buried in 
the openings between the plants ; and in digging the 
holes gardeners oflten meet with the leaves, weeds, 
and rubbish, which were buried the year before quite 
in a rotten state, and netted through with young 
roots. All this is brought up and spread over the 
new raked surface, and a beautiful compost it makes; 
the roots of the adjoining shrubs and trees are thus 
annually pruned so far, and a fresh lot of green com- 
post laid beside them to be, in its turn, subjected to 
the same process. 

Hardy Annuals. — In February or March the sur- 
face of a shrubbery thus treated is an excellent place 
to sow hardy annuals on, there being only an inch 
or so of loose soil on the surface, and, that composed 
of rotten vegetable mould, the roots of the young 
plants cannot strike downwards, but spread sideways 
among the compost, and then they are very easily 
transplanted into the beds any time in Apnl, or in 
the beginning of May, thus allowing plenty of time 
for spring-dressing the beds, or for the display of 
bulbs, for it is thought extravagant now-a^days to sow 



a crop of anuualB on a bed at once, and let it remain 
without anything else till the annuals are done flow- 
ering. Besides, should some of the seeds fail, or if 
Eart of the young seedlings damp off or are destroyed 
y grubs or slogs, the bed must be made good by trans- 
planting some from where the plants stand thickest, 
and then the bed must look patchy for the rest of its 
season ; so that there are more advantages than one 
in not winter-digging among trees and shrubs, but, 
of course, the greatest benefit arises from not cutting 
through the surface roots. 

Pruning Shrubbery. — Then, as to winter-pruning 
a shrubbery, the process was much better expressed 
in the old term " dressing," for that included the 
whole business of deai'ing the surface, rooting up 
suckers, shortening-in straggling boughs, so tliat no 
two plants interfered with one another, and whenever 
they did one was marked out for removal into another 
place, and this one might still remain for a year or 
two longer by keeping its head well reduced by the 
winter and summer pruning, until its fellow occupied 
neariy the whole space wMch formerly sufficed for 
the two. Ev0rgreen husha which grow close, as the 
laurustinus, should be so pruned that the lower 
boughs are the longest; and this may be easily 
effected whatever the natural shape of the plant may 
be, whether round, spiral, or spreading, by stopping 
such shoots as grow longer llian those below them. 
The common AUUermu is a fast-growing bush, which 
soon gets naked below unless attended to in this way, 
and one of the most willing to yield to the pruner ; 
and is an excellent plant to form into a half stan- 
dard. The FhUUfrea is another of the f8ame|habit, 
but not 80 fast a grower, but if left to take its natural 
course will soon grow out of shape; the leading 
shoots of all the main branches should be stopped, 
more or less aoording to their lengtlis, to induce an 
equal growth in all parts of the head. All upright- 
growing plants, like the Oypreis and Arbor vita, re- 
quiie close attention to set them off properly when 
young ; if they once lose their leading shoot, or if 
they are growing in deep rich soil, they produce a 
number of leaders, or contending shoots, and if these 
are allowed to go on unchecked for a few years they 
will become very troublesome in time of snow, or 
even in very wet weather. The weight on the leaves 
causes the different leaders to open out sideways, and 
unless they are tied up with cords or copper-wire 
they soon split, or grow so ragged, as to lose all the 
beauty of their natural character. Even the stiff, 
rigid Irish Yeto will get deformed in time, after the 
same manner, unless it is carefully reared fi*om the 
first and confined to one principid leader. I know 
what might thus be very beautiful plants of all these, 
but having been neglected when they were young, 
all that can now be done to them is to keep them 
tight-laced with wire fSastenings all the way up, which 
is only an apology for good management. On the 
other hand, I could refer to others of the same spe- 
cies whose side branches are as stiff and close as tliose 
of a well-kept thorn hedge, and this was brought 
about by pinching out the points of all the side- 
branches as soon as they were six inches long, and 
leaving the centre shoot or leader to grow on without 
any check or stopping. This is done regularly during 
the growing season. As fast as the side shoots grow 
to the specified length, the tops are nipped off, and 
after a few years these stumps will get so bushy that 
they must be thinned by cutting in some of them 
dose to the main stem; and after such trees attain 
to nearly their full size, Uieae side branches may be 
allowed to grow out freely, eo that no leaders are 
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nllowed to form. The Cijprm and the Deodar cedar 
from India, ns wrll as some othor trees, grow with 
(heir leading? shoots liangiiis? down on ono side, and 
many poi-sons think this a natural defect, and bo 
will have them tied up to sticks, thinking they are 
assisting nature, when they are just doing the reverse, 
or, at aiiy rate, have their labour in vain, for such 
trees never fail to right themselves, and take the up- 
right position as they become ripe and hard. 

Silver Cedar. — Speaking ot cedars, reminds me 
of some information 1 received this last autumn 
about cedars from a courier, a native of Athens, who 
was in the suite of a nobleman who was hero on a 
visit. He was a most intelligent traveller, and had 
a natural turn for scientific pureuits ; he had been 
up several times into Nubia, past the cataracts on 
the Nile, aud through the different routes from Cairo 
through the Arabian ])e8ert into Palestine ; he ga- 
thered cones at four different times of the ancient 
cedars on Mount Iiebanon, one of which, a very 
small specimen, I obtained from him. In 1844 he 
was in Algiers, and mixed with the French military 
in one of those dreadful campaigns against the Arabs; 
luid at a place five days' journey inland from Algiers 
the French routed a large camp of Arabs, and took 
tlieir cattle and sheep, of wliich they stood much in 
need for rations, but there was not a bush or tree 
within milos of them to make fires to cook their spoil 
with : so they broke down the poles and sticks of the 
Arabs' tents, and he says the whole air was perfumed 
by tlio burning of these dry poles, wliich were made 
from the wood of the white cedar peculiar to the 
Atlas range, and as there have been some doubts 
raised in England lately about this cedar being dif- 
ferent fiom the old cedar of Lebanon, I particularly 
inquired of him whether tliis was really ooiTect or 
not. He made no hesitation in pronouncing the two 
(!odars to be quite different. He visited a large forest 
of the white cedar growing on a lateral branch of low 
hills, which spread southward from the main chain 
of the Atlas, and about half way between Algiere and 
the Atlantic : aud besides the silvery appearance of 
the imder side of the leaves, he said that on all the 
trees rows of teeth passed along the upper side of the 
brandies, standing erect like the teeth of a rake, and 
giving the whole hoad a very peculiar appearance. 
This part of his description I could not uuderetand 
until I received one of the so-called teeth from him, 
which turns out to be the axis, or central part, of one 
of the cones ; but whetlier the cones drop from the 
silver cedar in detached scales, as in the Balm of 
Gilead fir, or the wliole cone at once, 1 could not 
make out. He found no cones under the trees, al- 
though he looked diligently for them, aud the trees 
were so large and so difficult to climb, that he had 
to shoot off some cones with his gun. Seeds from 
tliese cones have vegetated in England, and the 
plants are now from a foot to 18 inches high — that 
is, in four seasons' growth. The nobleman in whose 
garden the plants have been reared, has since corro- 
borated all these particular's, for he, too, saw the 
forest of white cedars on the Atlas, and also those on 
the Lebanon, and lie adds, *• when the wind moves 
the branches of the silver cedar, the silvery hue from 
the underside of tlie leaves is very conspicuous at a 
long distance." Now, if this should turn out to be 
only a well marked variety of the old cedar of Leba- 
non, it is very well worth inr^uiring after, and our 
nurserymen, who have connections in Paris, would no 
doubt hear more about it there ; for I am told that 
a large quantity of seeds of it have been sent to 
France from Algiers, and I think there need be little 



fear in buying the plants as new and very distinct ; 
indeed, the Ilorticultural Society have already distri- 
buted some plants of it under the name of Silver 
cedar. D. Beatox. 



GEEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Baistng Plants from Skfd. — A correspondent 
residing in a retired part of the country, signing 
himseli Tyro, states that, owing to the distance from 
a nureeiyman, and the expense of carriage, it is im- 
possible for him to obtain plants unless he raises tliem 
from seed, and wishes for a list of the hardy green- 
house plants and half-hardy plants that may be thus 
propagated, and then grown upon a stage under a 
veranda facing the south, with the advantage of a 
pit to wmter them in. As oiur good Editor thinks 
Uiat a short list would be generally useful, and our 
correspondent is in a great haste about the matter, 
we prefer adverting to it here, rather tlian in the 
column to correspondents, merely premising that 
those named are some of those we have observed 
seeding most freely in this country. Nice little plants 
of tlie most of them could be forwarded by post from 
tlie nui'serymeu ; and thus several montlis, if not a 
wliole season, would be gained at no great additional 
cost ; but we know that many people, even in affluent 
circumstances, feel a ])eculiar pleasure in those plants 
Uiat from firet to last have been reared and attended 
to by themselves. The most of the following may 
generally be obtained from seedsmen : — 

1. Shrubs : Acacia. — All the dwarfer kinds of this 
genus would be suitable for such a position and 
mode of culture, and some of the larger-growing 
ones, such as Lophantha, might be grown for the 
back of the stage, as the pinnated leaves are very 
pretty. Most of the family are chiefly distinguished 
for the clustered whorls of yellow male flowers — 
some plants possessing both the sexes ; and others, 
again, being either wholly male or wholly female. 
Soil : peat and loam, increasing tlie loam as the plant 
gets older. 

CoRoxiLLA — comparatively hardy ; the greenhouse 
and frame species being natives of the south of 
Europe. SoU: similar to the above. 

Cytisus. — All the gi'eenhouse species, as well as 
Oenista eanariensiis, have yellow flowere like the 
above, but mostly home upon spikes. The foliage 
and habits of the plants ai*e more elegant. The seeds 
will be all the better for being steeped a dav in warm 
water before sowing them. Soil : peat and^ loam, in- 
creasing the latter as the plants get older. 

Clianthus puniceus should be sown and grown in 
peat and loam, adding a little dung and some lumps 
of charcoal as the plant gets older. After the first 
or second season the plants should be foreed along 
upon the one-shift system, otherwise the bunches of 
flowers will be apt to be small, and the leaves subject 
to red spider. 

Chorozema. — All the species of this family are 
beautiful, some pre-eminently so— flowers, reddish 
and yellowish. Plants from seed are generally su- 
perior to those from cuttings. SoU: sandy, turfy 
peat, with a little turfy loam and charcoal for the 
more vigorous kinds, as the plants get well estab- 
lished. 

GoMPHOLOBiuMs. — Nstivesof uow Holland ; flowers 
something similai* to the above, mostly yellow. SoU : 
fibry sandy peat, with pieces of charcoal. Plants 
very impatient of too much moisture, or of a clogged 
sour soil ; drainage and watering must therefore be 
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carefully attended to. Oxylobium, Podolobium, and 
Platylobium, chiefly distinguished by the appearance 
and shape of the seed-pod, require similar treatment 

DiosMA. — ^A ffeuus of low evergreen shrubs, re- 
quiring peat and loam. 

Erica (Heath). — Seeds of many species may be 
obtained If sown in spring, and potted off late in 
summer, they are apt to go off m winter. It is 
generally deemed advisable to sow in August, and 
keep the young plants in Uie seed-pans, near the 
gloss, and in an airy situation during winter, and 
placing them individually, or by threes, in small pots 
in the spring, re-shifting as they require it; keeping 
them in the pit for a couple of years, encom-aging 
growth until September, and then using every means 
for ripening the wood, giving plenty of air, back and 
fi'ont, when the thermometer is from 35 to 40" in 
winter, though more sparingly in foggy weather. 
Soil : fibry, sandy peat, with pieces of charcoid. 

Epacris. — Similar treatment will be required; the 
plants are hardier, and not so subject to mildew as 
the erica, but most of them would be inclined to 
bloom beifbre they could be set upon the stage. 

Azaleas. — ^The hardier ones may be treated in a 
similar manner. 

Camellia. — Seeds of the single varieties may 
sometimes be met with, but they require the best 
part of two years to vegetate. A single camellia is 
far from despisable. 

Lechenaultia requires similar treatment to a 
heath, only it likes a mixture of turfy loam with the 
peat, and should be grown fast on the one-shift sys- 
tem: imless the flowers are frequently picked ofl", the 
plants soon become exhausted. 

PiMELEA. A beautiful family of low shrubs, flourish- 
ing in sandy loam and peat 

To these may be added the greenhouse and frame 
species of the genera Myoporum, Pittosporum, 
Eugenia, PuUetioea, SttjUdium, Miiheniia, Stcain- 
sonia, Goodia, StUTierlatidia, Fuchsia, all of which 
will flourish in peat and loam; the Fuchsia liking, 
in addition, as it gets older, a portion of dry manure, 
or copious manure waterings. With the exception 
of the fuchsia, some of which, and especially the 
beautifid Ftdgens, will flower the first season ; none 
other of the plants will be fit for the stage the fii'st 
year, and many of the best not for two years. For 
sowing, a nice sweet hotbed should be prepared in 
Febniary ; note prepared, well drained, filled with 
suitable soil, in the manner lately recommended for 
calceolarias ; plants shifted, as soon as they can be 
handled, into very small poto ; stopped when a few 
inches in length, to make them bushy ; encouraged 
by shifting, watering, and keeping rather close, to 
grow freely until autumn, and then ripened by pv- 
ing more aii* ; exposiu'e to light, and withholdmg 
water; admitting plenty of air in favourable weather 
in winter ; lighting a small fire in damp, foggy, or 
frosty weather ; and, if that cannot be done, making 
sure of a dry, raised pit, as recommended last week. 
Many, if not all, of the plante referred to would be 
better in a shaded position during summer than 
exposed to the south on a stage, not because the 
plante will not stand the sun, but because the pote 
are apt to get ho hot that the roote would be scorched. 
To remedy this, the pote should be set inside of 
larger ones, the space between being stufied with 
moss, and this, too, will render less watering neces- 
sary. Syringing overhead, night and morning, in 
warm weather, will also be of service. The same 
system may be advanti^feously adopted with all pot 
plante in a similar position during summer ; and if 



a little water stands in the pans below the pote, pro- 
vided not high enough to reach the roots in the 
inner one, there will be no danger of stagnation, nor 
yet so much from dryness either in the soil or at- 
mosphere. 

2. Climbers ix Pots for Trellises we can 
bai-ely name. Brachysetna latifoliay we fear, would be 
rather tender. Many Kennedyas would do well. 
These should chiefly be grown in sandy, turfy pent, 
with a little loam as the plante get older. The fol- 
lowing require fibry loam, with a little peat, and 
pieces of charcoal to keep the soil open : — Convol- 
voluif IVopceolmn CanarietmSy &c. ; Sollya hetero- 
phylia ana Uneans, BUlardiera scandem, Ja^nninum 
azoricum, odoratissimum and ligustrlfoUum, Tropcco- 
lum pentaphyllum and Lobhianum, DolicJws lignoms^ 
Maurandya, LopJiospermumy Eccremocarpm, andPcw- 
tifloTa Coervlea, 

3. Succulents. — Cactus (seeds from speciosus, Jen- 
kinsonif and Speciosissimus, may frequently be ob- 
tained), Mesemhryanthemum, Senipervivmny Crassida, 
PortuLaea, &c. &c. If the atmospliere is moist, tlie 
seeds will want little water until the x^lante are up. 
Son should be light and sandy. In potting and re- 
potting, add pieces of lime rubbish, oroken bricks, 
and charcoal. The last-named are annuals, and veiy 
beautiful. Many of the others may be treated as 
annuals. The cactus, when it arrives at the flower- 
ing state, should, when done flowering, be transfeiTcd 
to the pit, pruned, encouraged to grow with manure 
watering, or surface dressing witli manure ; placed 
in front of a wall, to harden ite wood, early m au- 
tumn ; removed to the pit, and, as well as all other 
succulente, kept dry, and from frost, all the winter. 

4. ShrubbyHerbvceous Plants. — Calceolaria, Ci- 
neraria (see former papers), Oeranium, Oxalis Flori- 
bunda, Linum, Salvia, &c., &c., mostly require light 
sandy soil, with a little peat, adding enriching 
matter as the plante get older. If so>vn in spring, 
in gentle hot-oed, will mostly flower in the end of 
summer and autum. If sown in autumn, will flower 
in spring and summer. The best varieties may bo 
selected for cuttings, and seed again be saved. 

5. Herbaceous Plants. — Primula sinensis, &c., 
Comtnelina, MimiUus, Penstemon, Antirrhinum, Ver- 
bena, I'agetes, AnagalUs, Trachelium, Petunia, Lo- 
helia, Statice, Alonsoa, Knitl/ussia, Agathosa, &c., t^c, 
and most of the half-hardy plante nsed for bedding- 
out, would answer well for such a position. Most of 
them would flower the first season, if raised in a hot 
bed in spring. Tlie most desirable varieties may 
then be marked, cuttings taken, and young plante 
saved over the winter in the pit. Even with a few 
genera, such as Cytisus, Fuchsia, Caheolaria, Cinera- 
ria, Geranium, Penstetnon, Verbena, and Lobelia, a 
fine show coidd be obtained in such a position all 
the summer, if the plante were well grown. 

Bulbous Plants. — Alstrameria (seed should be 
sown when ripe, as it keeps badly), Ixia, Gladiolus, 
Anmnatheca, Sparaxis, Wttsenia, Wachendorfia, kc, 
should be sown early in the spring, or, what will suit 
most of them better, in the beginning of September, 
and the plants kept slowly gi'owing all the winter. 
Use light sandy loam and peat ; withhold water as 
soon as the foliage decays, but keep the plante never- 
theless exposed to the sim, to ripen the bulbs ; ropot 
in the end of autumn ; place them in the pit, but 
give no water until they begin to grow. Do not 
plant the bulbs too shallow ; regulate the dejith by 
their size. E. l^isu. 
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HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHID AC E^. 

Section III. — ^The Proper Amount of Heat, 
Moisture, and Air the Plants requuie at all 
Times of the Year. — ^Tliis section of orchid culture 
is of great importance to their successful gi-owth. If 
it is neglected or carelessly attended to, all other 
cares which we have previously described, will be 
almost bestowed in vain. We entreat oiur readers, 
therefore, to pay particular attention to this section, 
and endeavour to carry out our instructions to the 
very letter, or, at least, as far as circumstances will 
allow. 

This section naturally divides itself into foiu- heads. 
1st. Heat. 2nd. Moisture to the air inside the 
houses. 3rd. Watering with the garden-pot and 
syringe. 4th. Giving aii'. 

As we intend our instructions to be full and ex- 
plicit, 80 that there can be no mistake about these 
important matters, both to gardeners who may not 
have had much experience on these particulars, and 
to amateurs who may have had no experience at all, 
we shall descant upon each head more fully than we 
have hitherto done, though we run the risk of some- 
times repeating directions we may have incidentally 
given in former numbers. 

Heat. — As orchids for the gi*eater part are natives 
of the hottest parts of Uie globe, they require a cor- 
responding temperature to be secured to them in our 
colder regions. To accommodate these warmth-loving 
plants, we build houses, and to givo them li^ht we 
use glass roofs. This material not only admits the 
rays of lijfht, but also the rays of the sun which warm 
the interior of the house. This heat when thus con- 
fined is, during at least four months of the year, suf- 
ficient for these plants, and is, sometimes, even more, 
during the day, than they require. To moderate this 
excess of heat, and to prevent the rays of the great 
luminary of the day from scorching the leaves, we 
give air and use shades. But, though the sun, in 
general, will give us heat sufficient from the middle 
of May to the middle of September ; yet during the 
rest of the year artificial heat to keep up the required 
temperature is necessary. There are several metliods 
by which this may be accomplished. Now, orchids 
may be grown, and successfully too, at least, in a de- 
gree, by the old common smoke flue, provided the 
flues are well built and covered with deeply-dished 
covers to hold water, whilst the plants are growing. 
Wo mention this possibility of growing orchids in a 
house heated by such means, Jto encourage amateurs 
who might wish to cultivate them, but cannot afford 
the more expensive, though by far the best, mode of 
heating by iron pipes and tanks filled with circulating 
hot water. A house built with brick walls glazed 
with cheap glass, and heated with such flues to hold 
a hundred of the best kinds might be put up in the 
coimtry by common workmen, and all materials 
found for thirty or forty pounds, which is not such a 
very heart-breaking sum of money. The only dif- 
ference in the expense between an orchid house and 
a common greenhouse, will bo in the size of the fire- 
place, and the amount of fuel, with a little more cost 
in the dished •covers. Those who have already a 
greenhouse, and would like to change their gera- 
niums, calceolarias, heaths, camellias, &c., for or- 
chids, would only have to rebuild the flues, put pro- 
per covers upon them, and enlarge the fireplace, 
to convert their greenhouse into a house for orchids. 
Do not, however, mistake our meaning. W^e do not 



recommend smoke-flues, excepting as of a matter 
economy in the first cost of the orchid house. A 
boiler and range of pipes (and tanks), for plants re- 
quiring moist air, is by far tlie best mode of heating 
for every kind of plant requiring artificial heat ; but 
more especially for orchids. To heat a house with 
hot water of the capacity above mentioned, would cost 
at least half as much more. To such amateurs as 
can afford it. we would say, bv all means heat with 
hot water in the manner described at page 64 of this 
8rd volume. As is there stated, the size of the boilor 
and quantity of pipes and tanks required depends 
entirely upon the size of the house. The power of 
heating should be more than is required in ordinary 
winters in order to be prepai-ed for those very severe 
ones that sometimes occur. It is always easy enough 
to give less heat in moderate weather by having less 
fire applied under the boiler. The degrees of heat 
required, we shall now give for all the year. 
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Our readers will perceive that the lowest tempera- 
ture at all seasons is in the morning ; that is, l>cfore 
the fires are stirred. The heat in the mornings in 
summer will depend upon the heat of the atmosf>hem 
out of doors ; the rest of the day may be regulated 
by giving air, which we shall allude to imder the JW 
head of this section. The princi]r>]e of having a lower 
temperature during the night is perfectly natural. 
The variations even in tropical countries in that re- 
spect is groat. In the West India Islands the night 
air is comparatively cold, accompanied with a great 
fall of dew. This, though refreshing to plants, rein- 
vtgorating them, as it were, and enabling them to sus- 
tain the fierce heat of the sun, is very injurious to 
human life, so much so, that if a man unfortunately 
is exposed to its baneful influence by sleeping in the 
open air, it often proves fatal ; whilst orcluds are 
refreshed, and then send out their sjplendid flowers 
in great luxuriance. We must, therefore, imitate this 
kind of climate. Have great, or at least, greater heat 
during the day, and a lower temperature during the 
night; and syringe freely during the growing hot 
season, — of which, more anon. 

A correspondent having requested a list of a score 
of easily-grown, freely-flowering, and moderately 
cheap orchids, that will flourish in a common stove, 
we shall fill up our remaining space this week by 
complying with his request; thinking, with him, that 
the information will be acceptable to many of our 
xeadeis. 
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TWBMTT ObCBIDACBOVI PlANTI BlOVISIttft Mo^BBATI RBA^, 
AND OTHBBWISB BA81LY MaNAGBO. 

1. Acineta Barkeii (Mr. Barker's Adneta) Mexico ; yellow flowers, 
reqiures to be hmtg up in a basket. Price lis. for a strong plant. 

8. Barkeria Skinneri (Mr. Skinnar's Barkeria) Guatemala; roaj 
purple. See last week's niunber for the calture of this pretty 
species. Price 15e. small specimen ; 4Ss. strong. 

3. „ ^ spectabilis (Shofwy B.) Qustemala ; a beaatiftil species ; 
reqiures hanging up in an airy part of the stove on a log. Very 
hardy. Price, Sis. small ; 43s. strong. 

4. Bletia Shepherdia (Mr. Shepherd's B.) Junaica. This is a ter- 

restrial species, requiring rest in winter. Orows best in a com- 
post of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. Park purple, very hand- 
some. lOs. 6d. 

5. Calanthe Teratrifolia (Verstrnm-leaved C), pure white flofwers, 

produced on a long spike, lasting a long time ; a terrestrial spe- 
cies, requiring the same treatment as Bletia, excepting having a 
Uttte water given to it even in winter. Price 10s. 6d. 

6. Cattleya crispa (curled-flowered Cattleya). Rio Janeiro ; sepals 

and petals white, labcllimi or lip with a splendid pur(>le spot ; 
pot caltvre. lOs. 6d. small ; strong, Sis. 
„ Mossis (Mrs. Moes's Cattleya). La Guayra ; rose petals 
and sepals; labellum or Iqi yellowish, stripes upon a rose ground ; 
a superb species; pot cmture. There are several varieties. 
Price 2l8. 
8. Cattleya Skinneri (Mr. Skinner's ^Cattleya). Gnatemala; rosy 
purple ; best on a log close to the glass. Price Sis. 
• Cypnpedium insigne (Noble Lady's slipper). Nepal ; sepals and 

{letals yellowish green, tiae upper petal deeply tipped with white, 
abellum orange, the outside of a rich brown ; pot culture, in 
turfy sandy peat and loam. Price 7s. 6d. 
to. „ venustum (Beautiful Lady's slipper), Nepal; hand- 

some variegated flowers, and prettily mottled leaves ; pot cul- 
ture. Price 78. 6d. 
H. Dendrobhim ehrysanthum (GK)lden Dendrobiom), Nepal. Basket 

culture. Price IBs. 
12- i» nobile (Noble D.), China; se|Md and petals flesh- 

coloured, tipped with rose, labellum yellowish with a dark pur- 
?le spot ; a truly handsome species ; pot culture, easy to grow, 
rice, small 10s. 6d. ; strong, Sis. 
13. „ pulchellum (Pretty D.), Sylhet; small branching 

species, basket culture ; sepals white, petal marked with a rose- 
coloured snot ; labellum fringed and spotted with a large blotch 
of rose. Price 7s. 6d. 
\4. Epidendrum macrochilum roseum (large-lipped, rose-coloured 
Epidendriim), Guatemala; log culture; a beautiful variety. 
Price, 31s. 6d. 

15. „ ^ vitellinum (Yolk-coloured E.), Mexico. The whole 
flower is of a rich golden scarlet ; log culture ; cool treatment. 
This is a troly splendid speciea, but rather scarce. Price 4Ss. 

16. Lcelia autumnalis (autumn flowering, L.), Mexico; equal in 

beauty to any orchid in cultivation ; sepal and petals blush- 
deepening to rose, labellum white, tippM with rose ; log cul- 
ture. 

17. Lycaste Skinneri (Mr. Skinner's Lycastc), Guatemala. The 

colours of this splendid species are so rich and varied, that it is 
almost inipafesibte to describe them ; the sepals are pure white, 
tinged with crimson at the base, the petals have more rose 
colour in them, lip covered with spots and stripes of the most 
brilliant scarlet or carmine ; pot culture easy; requiring a cool 
treatment; well worth havmg. Price, small. Sis.; strong 
flowering plants, 4Ss. 

18. Odontoglossum grande (magniflcent tooth-tongue flower), Gua- 

temala—well named. It is the butterfly flower trebly magni- 
fied. The flower is from Ave to seven indies across ; sepals and 
petals yellow ground, barred with purplish brown like the back 
of a tiger, labellum delicate French white ground blotched with 
dark j^ink spots. The flowers are produced on long footstalks, 
sometimes as manv as eight on one stem, and lasting a long 
time in flower. Tnls is an accommodating plant, it will grow 
in a pot, in a basket, or on a log. Price, small, 15s. ; strong, 85s. 

1$. Ondditui crispum (curied onddium), oraan mountains; lai^ 
flower, rich brown, barred with brownish yellow ; a handsome 
species ; Uock culture. Price, 21s. small ; 4Ss. strong. 

20. Oncidium papilio (butterfly O.), Trinidad. The flower has a 
great rescmblsnce to some gigantic butterfly ; the flower stems 
rise to the height of two fieet, and the flower sits upon them so 
like the insect that an ignorant person might be excused for 
mistaking them for a real butterfly ; colour, rich brown, barred 
with yellow. Price, for strong plants, Sis. 

Being confined to 20, we have necessarily omitted 
many splendied species. All the fine family of Stan- 
hofea require more heat than a stove. Also the lino 
families of JSrideSj Vanday Saccolabiuniy and, in fact, 
all the Indian species that grow in the hot jungles of 
that countiy. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Ws beg to refer our readers to our instructions in 
the last two or three numbers. These months may 
be denominated protmtive, as the great art of the 
florist is now to protect his plants, whether in frames 
or in beds, from this adverse season. As we have 
frequently stated, the great object is to preeervs 



these favourites from damp, insects, and over excite- 
ment, we had prepared a tew remarks upon shading, 
when such plants as auricula, polyanthus, carnation, 
&c., had been accidentally frozen ; but our good friend, 
Mr. Fish, has anticipated us, and we cordially agree 
with all his excellent remarks on the subject 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Routine Work. — ^At this season all eOuUflowen 
young carrots, beans y and peas, that are above ground, 
as well as lettuce plants, late endive, young radishes, 
&c., shotild be kept tolerably dry, and also clear from 
decayed leaves. Abimdanoe of air should be given 
on all favourable occasions, to keep them in a healthy 
and vigorous state, and dry dust should be occasion- 
ally applied, not only for the same purpose, but also 
on account of its beneficial influence in frosty wea- 
ther, when such crops are under temporatry shelter 
only. Radishes sown in frames, as soon as they are 
all fairly up, should be nicely thinned out with the 
hand, and have a little dry earth afterwards sifted 
amongst them. Young carrots, too, sown in frames, 
should be treated in the same way. 

Onions, potatoes, carrots, and all other varieties of 
root vegetables that may be thickly stored away, 
should be examined, and those shewing even the 
slightest symptoms of decay should be picKed out for 
immediate use. The autumn-sown onions would be 
better secured against tlie influence of a severe frost 
by a dredging of charred dust, or dry dust of any 
kind. 

Successions of endive shoiild be secured, when drv, 
for blanching, and that which may be growing in 
difl^rent borders and quarters should be secured bt 
tilling up each plant with a ball of earth attached, 
and placing them all in pots or frames, or on sloping 
dry banks under hurdles, or, indeed, putting it in any 
place where it can be easily protected in frosty 
weather. 

The Bath Cos, Hardy Hammersmith, and othet 
varieties of lettuce that are now of a tolerable size, 
may be stowed to advantage in the same way, when 
required for use throughout the year. 

Peas and Beans may be sown in succession, and 
a dry border selected for sowing the early short-topped 
radish^, and the early Horn carrots, in alternate 
drills of six inches apart, protecting them with 
thatched, slightly-made frames or hurdles, or mulched 
with litter. The blanching of cardoons and celery 
should be attended to on dry afternoons, and garden- 
ers must be careful to have some kind of protective 
material in readiness for frosty weather. Ferns, 
mulch, leaves, pea or bean haum, or evergreen 
boughs, are aU, as has been before stated, useftd for 
this purpose. 

Continue to sow smaJl sdktding, according to the 
supply that may b'e required. 

Radishes may also be sown in the open warm 
borders, to be protected in various ways ; but the best 
way at this season is to make up snug little slight 
hotbeds for such purposes, and if a good frame can- 
not be spared, four boards may be nailed together, of 
any depth from six inches to a foot, to receive a 
light — an old window-sash, canvas, or thatched hur- 
dle will serve fot the purpose, though of course there 
is nothing so good as glass of any kind Let the 
materials be well worked up and turned over three 
or four times previous to maMng up the beds, which 
beds should be, when finished, at least a foot higher 
at the back than in the front Let the soil on the 
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beds be from nine inches to a foot in thickness, at 
least, and also let the frame be filled up to within 
two inches of its top before the seed is sown, and if 
the upper six inches of it be run through a coarse 
sieve, all the better for the radishes to i-un down into. 

Sow the seeds rather too thick than too thin ; press 
the whole surface down — seeds and all — with the 
back of the spade ; then sift oyer the whole with a 
fine sieve, so as to cover all the seeds neatly ; put on 
the light, and the work is done. Let the light re- 
main on until the plants are all up and ready to be 
thinned out, which should be done with the hand. 
After thinning out, sift a little dry earth over and 
amongst the whole, after which give plenty of air in 
all favourable weather, by taking the lights quite off 
on dry and fine days. 

A few pots of rhubarb may be brought into the 
forcing pit or vinery, in order to keep up a succession 
of this exoeUent vegetable ; the out-door beds should 
be cleared of weeds, forked up carefuUy, and top- 
dressed, as before directed, if not already done. 

Give plenty of air to cauliflotver plants in frames, 
by taking the lights quite off on all fine days, and 
also the hand-glass crop, removiug all decayed leaves, 
and keeping a watchful eye upon the slugs. 

James Barnes & W, 

MISCELLANEOUS INE0RMAT10^. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR JANUARY 

The advent of another season of sowing, planting, 
and cultural operations, will bring with it fresh hopes 
to those who are fortunate enough to hold a plot of 
land ; and hence the great advantage of a system of 
the kind, not only in an individual but a national 
point of view ; for whilst the cottager who occupies 
a mere hovel without a garden in all torpidity and 
indifference, the allotment holder, who takes a pride 
in his plot, is all animation. He, indeed, feels that 
he has a stake in the countiT, whilst the monotony 
of the day dreams of the former is scarcely disturbed 
b^ anything but thoughts of the poor-law unions or 
ot the almshouse. It has been well said, " give a 
man something to hope for, and he immediately be- 
comes a better member of society." Now this is not 
a mere poor-law question, but a question connected 
with England's future weal or woe. In mere daily 
labour, at a minimum amount of wages, the position 
of the labourer is fixed — appears, of course, unalter- 
able ; and whilst the dieting, clothing, &c., of the 
family are all at the very lowest ebb, what induce- 
ment can there be for him to persevere ? The man 
becomes a mere machine, and a machine, too, of the 
most sluggish motive powers. How different the case 
with the allotment holder, or one who holds a nice 
garden, of from a quarter to half an acre, attached 
to his homestead? More especially if the holder be 
the son of a labourer who holds, or did in his day, a 
similar plot. His children will have been taught 
and made to work many an hour when the children, 
of the former class have been lounging about the 
lanes, pillaging sticks out of every hedge, robbing 
orcharas, or, ii' nigh a village, dawdling about the 
village green, or congregating in nooks and comers, 
to the moral corruption of each other. 

We would now address a few words to the allot- 
ment holder or cottager who possesses a garden, and 
which we trust may not be without their use ; the 
prospect at hand of another course of useful labours 
must be our apology. In the first place, then, com- 
forts long enjoyed are but too apt with some charac- 



ters to be lightly esteemed ; and when such is the 
case with allotment holders, even they may become 
supine or slothful in spite of the many inducements 
to industry. When such is the case it is a most 
lamentable affair, for we have certainly known cot- 
tage gardens and allotment pieces held by sluggards, 
who proved themselves quite unworthy of so great a 
boon. Great as has been the distress among tlie 
labouring classes at times, it has ever been, as far as 
our experience reaches, in the power of an indus- 
trious and civil labourer, who held a plot of CTonnd, 
to keep his family above parochial rebef — God giving 
him health ; exceptions Uiere may be, but they are 
few indeed. 

The cottager, therefore, who holds a good situation 
should thankfully embrace the opportunity placed 
before him of rearing his family in industrious habits, 
and should at all times emulously consider the pos- 
sibility that exists of raising some of the members of 
his family in the social scale; or, at least, of en- 
suring them the respect always accorded to honest 
perseverance. 

Amongst other duties of the allotment holder, there 
is one which should receive some attention at this 
dormant season, and for which time can scarcely be 
found whilst cultural operations are pressing. The 
duty we here allude to is to endeavour to improve 
his plans yearly. Now, his own practical observar 
tious, made annually, will be of no small amoimt we 
are aware. But why not avail himself of the benefit 
of the experience of those, perhaps, a hundred miles 
away? It will be seen that we mean reading; that 
is to say, to those who can read ; and we little doubt 
that those who cannot might easily get their neigh- 
bours, or, perhaps, their own children, to read to 
them. This will be a source of much more comfort, 
and more profitable in its results, than liu'king for 
hours in the village alehouse. We would here point 
esi>ecially to the reading, occasionally, of works con- 
nected witli agriculture or cottage gurdening. There 
are now cheap little handbooks on such subjects 
within reach of all ; and although all they contain 
may not be coiTect, nor the most economical view of 
affairs, yet much may be gleaned out of them by a 
mind anxious for knowledge, and desirous of intro- 
ducing every real improvement within its reach. We 
are sorry to observe, however, that a good many of 
this class lay such stress on a few facts they may havB 
already gleaned, that they become prejudiced against 
anything foreign to their notions ; hence they must 
of necessity remain stationary or nearly so. Let all 
such, however, imderstand that there is no stand- 
still point in any art or science. The history of tbe 
past, did they reflect on it— even no furUier baok 
than within the memory of old men now living- 
would prove to them that there has always been a 
constant advance in knowledge of every kind. Why, 
then, should we suppose that we have just reached 
absolute perfection in the year 1850? The main 
business is, like lads playing with snow, to keep ;ho 
ball rolling, and it will be sure to increase. We yill 
now proceed to look over our allotment affairs |re- 
pai*atory to the advance of spring. 

Fallows. — We use this term to denote land la3tng 
at rest after receiving spade culture. This is doDc, 
according to the old wajr of expressing it, * to 
sweeten.' Our allotment fnends should not rest satis- 
fied with the term " sweeten;" but in this, as in all 
such cases, dive into the hidden meaning of sich 
off-hand tenns. Trenching and ridging was adverldd 
to in the last month allotment paper. We may hare 
add that the extra amount of evaporation, encouragid 
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by presentmg a greater amount of surface, and the 
atmosphere, enables the soil to empty itself, in some 
degree, of mere moisture; and this, in conjunction 
with drainage, paves the way to a more free reception 
of the renewing powers of the atmosphere or air. 
Other benefits pertaining to ridging were pointed out 
briefly last month. 

Drainage. — Little cau be added to our last re- 
mai'ks. It may merely be observed that there is still 
time, if hitherto neglected, to carry out such plans. 

Improvement of Textube. — ^This term will not 
at first sight be thoroughly understood by the ordi- 
nary labourer. In plain words, then, we mean adopt- 
ing measm'es to make adhesive or sticky soils lighter 
and more free ; and those which are too light and 
sandy, or peaty, as the case may be, more solid. 
Gindier-asbes are at all times within reach of the 
allotment holder, and of these he can hardly apply 
too many, if his soU is too clayey, or too stiff, as it is 
commonly termed. People will perhaps tell him 
they canker crops— this is nonsense : they not only 
do no harm, but much good in such cases. Open 
sand — if to be had — is another excellent material, or 
even old lime-rubbish : any or all of these materials, 
when easily procurable, should be seized on by the 
allotment holder, to open his soil if too close or ad- 
hesive. We may again repeat that if stagnant and 
undrained much of the benefits arising from the ap- 
plication of such correctives will be lost ; these mate- 
rials should be applied, if possible, before ridging 
the ground ; and bemg equally spread, and trenched 
in, the benefits will be readily perceptible at crop- 
ping time, when the land is levelled down. 

Sandy Soils are improved by marl, or burnt clay ; 
also by adding much old mellow peaty matter, and 
ditchings, or pond mud, if at hana. 

Peaty Sou must have some drainage to begin 
with, or the labour will be entirely thrown away. 
This done, sandy materials or ashes will open its 
pores to receive the air, and in a second season, when 
the waters have passed and it becomes mellow, marly 
materials will benefit it, for it must be rendered some- 
what firm. Burning is here of great service, espe- 
cially where the peat is deep ; it produces an ash on 
the very spot, which is of great service in meUowing 
the soil. 

Manures. — A good manager, who keeps a pig or 
two, and it may be a cow, will not leave his manure- 
heap to fennent as it likes, and to become grown 
over with weeds in some portions of it. Of coiurse, 
the cottagers manure heap is a very small affair, 
especially just after liis last spring crops are got in. 
Towards autumn, or Christmas, however, there will 
be something to look at, and a little labour will be 
requisite. Turning becomes necessary ; and as there 
will be some at the bottom very old and rotten, and 
some at the top very fresh, some system of manage- 
ment must be fixed on in the mina. Now, this de- 
pends on two or three matters. If he has a cow we 
may presume he has a little pasture or mowing- 
ground ; in such case we would turn the fresher 
material by itself for the mowing or pasture, and the 
oldest portion by itself for drill cropping of roots, 
&c. Indeed, a portion of the former may at once be 
led away to the mowing-ground ; if the pasturage re- 
quires any it may not be expedient to cover that as 
yet, as a " bite" may still be required. With the 
older portion for root crops it would be well to mix 
any old rotting material that can be scraped together 
to increase bulk. MeUow ditchings, old tan, old 
plaster-rubbish, old rotten weeds, burnt or charred 
materials, leaf soil, &c., are all eligible, and indeed 



valuable ; and the sweepings of ohimneys, or peat 
ashes, may at once be thrown on the heap. All tliis, 
weU-tumed and thoroughly mixed, will Increase both 
the bulk and the value of the manure, a matter of 
great consequence to the cottager, who should be 
always on the look-out for articles of the kind : for 
many a one in a less needy position throws away, 
with the utmost indifference, things which will prove 
of much value to the allotment holder. 

We take for granted that every cottager is careful 
that all soapsuds, urine, and the house slops, are 
daily thrown on the muck-heap all the year. Surely 
every one by this time is awai'e of the great import- 
ance of this proceeding. 

Rotation of Crops. — ^Many fanciful schemes may 
of course be devised, but in the present position of 
allotment gardening — ^which we consider quite in its 
swaddling-clothes — ^it appears to us that simplicity 
will be best. Besides, the diagram scheme given 
last spring requiras carrying out, and being, as we 
conceive, pretty well concocted, it will be best to 

Eursue it another summer, farther remai'ks on that 
ead must therefore give place, until our next, to 
some miscellaneous remarks. 

Hbdoino, Fengino, &o. — We need scarcely say 
that any fencing repairs, or new hedge making, 
necessary, should be done before spring cropping 
begins : in fact, before Februaiy is out In planting 
new hedges let the soil be well loosened, and all 
coarse weeds, hedge dubbings, &c., may be buried in 
the bottom of the trench. It would be well for all 
those setting out allotments in districts of a cold 
character, to consider the vast benefits arising from 
the use of holly hedges. The only drawback is, that 
they are somewhat longer in making a good hedge. 
We have known hoUy and quick (mixed) to form a 
good hedge ; about one holly in every yard. 

The Cow. — If the cow is dry some straw diet will 
be sufficient for her for awhile, adding a few sliced 
turnips each evening, with a handful or two of bran 
strewed through them. The same treatment may be 
given to heifers or yearlings, although the latter 
should have more generous diet, if possible, in order 
to keep them growing, as their full-grown size de- 
pends on tliis point. Let us advise cottagers against 
letting their cow, or calf, stand out in all wea- 
tliers ; tliis is veiy great folly. We know many who 
will " turn out " at one hour precisely, and " take up " 
in a similar way, whilst half tlie time the poor beast 
stands shivering at tlie gate. It is not the hour of 
the day but the character of the weather that should 
rule this operation. If the allotment holder or cot- 
tager has a " winter's cow," that is, one lately calved, 
he may make some casli of his butter, provided he 
has persevered in obtaining plenty of roots from his 
plot of ground. Plenty of swedes and mangold, or 
waste carrots and parsnips, sliced, with a little bran 
shook over them, and some sweet hay or good oat 
straw, will force plenty of milk. If he is short of 
roots, we would aavise him to use a little linseed in 
cold weather. We boil roots and linseed together ; 
scarcely half a pint of linseed to each meal, adding a 
little bran or other meal. Of course there will occa- 
sionally be the refuse leaves of green kale, &c. ; all 
these help to keep the bowels of the animal in proper 
order — the one thing counteracting the extreme ten- 
dencies of the other. As before observed, all refuse 
or rejected meats from the cow's manger should be 
cleaned out every morning the moment the cow is 
turned out, and given to the pig. The cottager's 
wife or cliildren will attend to these little matters. 
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THE POULTRT-KEEPER'8 CALENDAR. 

January. 
Sy Mnrtin Doi/U. Author of " HinU to Small 
Farmer*." ir. 
The good rsFnilte of now possesaing ptiUeta of last 
March for winter laying has been ftiUy experienced 
bj those persons who have had the precaution to 
provide them in due time, Bome old hens are edit 
indisposed to resume their laying in consequence of 
the moulting fever which anected thom at a late 
period of autumn. For this reason it is Judicious, 
(unless for the propagation of superior breeds) to dis- 
pose of hens, as well as cocks, before Uiey bewsme 
old. Even with llie Uberty of scratchii^; for the un- 
digested com trhich had escaped from the stomach 
of the horse on fermenting litter, and thereby ac- 
quiring warmth as well as amusement and food ; and 
of roUing in worm sifted ashes which, while it com. 
municates beat to their Bkius, relieves them from 
vermin; aged hens will he at this season languid in 
temperament. To induce laying, occasional feeds of 
hempseed will be found useful. We would recom- 
mend also the cultivation (on a small scale) of buck- 
wheat, for feeding layers. This grain is of a stimu- 
lating quality and given constanUy to poultry in the 
Erovinces of Normandy and Pieardj, which supply 
Inglsnd with millions of eggs annually. Tlie French 
peasantry consider as^much of this grain as a full- 
sired wiue-glass would contain to be a sufHcient ave- 
rage allowance for each fowl per day. As this grain 
is very hard and angular, it ought to be ground, 
(though this process is tretpeutly omitted) lest it 
should cause inflammation in the throat, which is 
not uncommon in pullets. Fowls, when nncontined, 
inatinctively swallow gravel, or other gritty sub- 
stances to aid the work of grinding by the gizzard, 
which is a sort of thick machine worked by a power- 
ful muscle ; in a coop the? cannot supply the sub 
stances necessary to aid tne action of the gintard ; 
and, therefore, if their food be of ungronnd com, 
those Bubstanoes ought to be placed within their 

I.ime, also, in some form, should be conveyed in 
the food of hens about to lay, because it is the prin- 
cipal element of the egg-sholis. One of the lint 
symptoms of layiiiir, which a hen, with the power of 
following lior instincts, will exhibit, is to pick up 
grains of limestone, mortar, or any other calo&reous 
matter. Some of our own hens haye beon busily 
occupied lately, among other indications of laying, 
in picking mortar from a wall, which had no previous 
attractions for them. Wheat contains lime — water 
also may contAin a sutHcieacy for the purpose of 
generating slicil— but in some manner it must be 
conveyed to all laying poultry. Providence act* 
mysteriously and bountifully in meeting necessities 
of this kind, but the care and skill of man are not 
for this reason to be dispensed with. Proceed with 
the cramming and general fattening of fowls as in 
the two preceding months. 

Whether fowls at liberty should ho fed twice or 
three times ftday will depend on oirounistanoeB. If 
they can pick up food for themselves it will be suffi- 
cient to feed them with com early in the morning 
and in the afternoon before they roost. If they are 
not allowed opportnnitieB of foraging for themselves, 
they ought to be given (and more decidedly so, if in 
course of preparation for the table) a feed at noon of 
meat, mixed with boiled potatoes, parsnips, &c,, if 
great economy be desirable, and skun-miu if it be 
easily procurable. It is evident tliat more artificial 
feeding is required in winter thui 



poultry unconflned. It is sopposod that groimd com 

goes much farther in fottening than raw groin ; and 
that the boiling of barley increases the bulk bo much 
that a con'biderable saving is thereby gained. 

Our chief breeds of the fowl have arisen from 
crosses obtained by the aid of varieties imported from 
wanner climates. One of the most recent of these 
importations is the gigantic Cochin China fotel. Two 
fine specimens, represented in the annexed dravrings, 
were sent in 1848 by our Queen as a present to Lord 
Hejtesbury. This kind is so large and powerful 
as to have led unsoientific persons to think them a 
variety of the Bustard, or wild Turkey ; and having 
the ends of their wings peculiarly jointed, so as to 
double them forward between their body and the upper 

Sart of their wings, gives them an appearance which 
as attained for them the name of the " Ostrich fowl." 



Their plumage is generally a rich glos^ brown, 
vrith a blackish horse-ehoe mark upon the breast. 
The oomb is middle-sized, not deeply toothed ; and 
the wattles are double. The flesh is white and deli- 
cate, and the eggs good flavoured, large, and with a 
ehocolato-colotiTOl shell. They have been known to 
lay two and even three eggs in one day. This fact 
has been doubted, but Mr. Richardson, who reoords 
h, nfors M witoesMB to the Bight Hon. Ut. Shaw, He- 
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coTderof Dublin, to Her Majesty's poultry-keeper, Mr. 
Walter's, and to Mr Nolan of Dublin. One of the 
hens presented by Her Majesty, and named " Bessy," 
laid 94 eggs in 103 days. 

As all our varieties, either more or less remotely, 
are descended from parents, natives of dry and hot 
climates, the changes no less than the natural seve- 
rity of the atmosphere, are now very prejudicial to 
the constitutions of the galliuaceous tribes. The few 
observant and scientific men who have condescended 
to turn their attention to the physiology of poultry 
and the causes, ejQfects, and ti*eatment of their ma- 
ladies have traced many of these to derangement of 
the digestive organs, and to pulmonary, neiTOUs, and 
febrile, affections — most of which arise fi*om want of 
protection from rain and cold vapours. Foul-feeding 
and dirty water have their share too in produciug 
the disorders of fowls ; and the finer and more valu 
able varieties are the most liable to suffer from any 
of the foregoing causes of distemper. Asthma, roup, 
and diarrhoea may now prevail. For the first, Mr. 
Richardson recommends warmth and repeated doses 
of sulphur, ipecacuanha, and Cayenne pepper, mixed 
with butter ; for the second, which resembles the in- 
fluenza in dogs, and is attended with diflBculty of 
breathing, gaping, blindness, and ultimately a foul 
discharge from the nostrils, and great thirst, pellets 
of powdered gentian 1 part, powdered ginger 1 part, 
Epsom salts 1 and a half parts, fiour of sulphur a 
h«uf part, made up with butter, and given every 
morning. The swelling of the tail-gland has been 
often mistaken for the roup ; but it is merely a boil, 
which, wlien ripe, should be opened. Change from 
damp to dry warm air will usually cure diarrhoea. 
Old women's specifics are, after all, the most likely 
to be efficacious. One of their approved remedies 
for gapes, or influenza, is a pellet of pounded rue and 
lard slipped down into the maw once a day; and for 
gout or rneumatism, to which old hens are subject in 
severe weather, the warmth of a chimney-comer, with 
a bed of wool in a basket, or a roll of flannel round 
the legs. 

Among the tribes of the gallinaceous order Guinea 
fowls arc not to be overlooked. They are in season 
from December to April, and come in when game 
has gone out, and before spring-chickens are for- 
ward. The plumage of the Guinea-fowl is ex- 
tremely pretty, being spangled with small spots of 
white over a black ground, shaded with grey and 
brown ; occasionally, the black and white change 
places, making the plumage look as if covered witli a 
net-work of lace. This bird is a native of Central 
Africa ; rather wild in its habits, and therefore un- 
suited to poultry-keepers who have no run for them. 
They like to roam about in search of gnibs and in- 
sects, and to pick blades of grass. Fattening them 
in the coop is so contrary to their habits, that usually 
they pine aw^ay, if too confined. The best treatment 
for them is to feed them well in the poultry-yard with 
com. They are especially valuable as layers, being, 
of all known birds, perhaps, the most prolific of eggs. 

At the proper time we shrtll have to treat of the 
rearing of these interesting birds, and tell the reader 
how to know the cock from the hen : for to distin- 
guish them is rather difficult. 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S CALENDAR.-^an. 
By J. H. PaynBt Esq.y Author of " The Bee-Keeper's 

Guider (^. 
MccH has already been said about feeding, clean- 
ing floor-hoards, and securing the hives well against 
wet Presuming, therefore, that all these things 



have been well attended to, little remains to be done 
duiing the present month beyond destroying the 
titmouse (Pants major), already described, in those 
localities where they happen to aboimd; to see that 
the entrances of the hives are narrowed, and that 
during the time snow remains upon the ground, 
that they are wholly closed, so that not a single bee 
can escape, for the sun shining upon the snow never 
fails to bring the bees out of their hives, and, settling 
upon the snow, they are immediately chilled, and 
die ; but, upon the disappearance of the snow, not 
an hour must be lost in unstopping the entrances, 
and giving the bees full liberty. This is very im- 
portant, for, after a confinement of ten or twelve 
days, which may sometimes bo found necessary, full 
liberty must be given them, upon tlio melting of the 
snow, by unstopping the hives; and not only un- 
stopping, but seeing that the entrances are clear, 
and not filled up with dead bees, which, after a long 
confinement, will very frequ<;ntly happen. Many a 
good stock has perished for want of this precaution. 

The provident apiarian will now provide himself 
with all the glasses and hivesy of whatever kind he 
may fancy, either of wood or straw, that he may be 
likely to require during the ensuing season, and it is 
always better to have a few to spare than to have a 
short supply, for it is not at all an unusual thing for 
a swarm to fly away whilst sending about to procure 
a hive ; when, on tlie contrary, had there been a 
good supply, much time and inconvenience would 
have been saved, as well as the loss of the bees pre- 
vented. Many cottagers around me make their own 
hives during the winter evenings, and very praise- 
worthy it is; the materials to make them cost very 
little. Straw is easily obtained, brambles also to 
sew them with abounds everywhere, and the method 
of making them is very easily acquired. 

I have just learnt, from a person recently returned 
from Australia, an account of a single stock of bees, 
which he took from England with him a few years 
ago. "They have," says he, "stocked tlie whole 
district, and all the farmers are getting them ; they 
work all the year round, and make a great quantity 
of honey of vei-y excellent quality." This person 
uses square wood boxes, and obtains his honey by 
deprivation. He is going to take out with him some 
glasses made upon the most approved plan. 

I heard, a short time since, of a ton weight of 
honey being sent to England from Australia by one 
person, but these largo importations need not alarm 
the English cottager, they will not at all affect the 
sale or the price of his honey; for this imported 
honey must necessarily be drained, in which state it 
always fetches a very low price, whilst his honey in 
the combs, in neat little hives or glasses, of about 
eight or ten pounds each, will, at all times, fetch in 
the liOndon market from one to two shillings a 
pound, and sometimes even a higher price. In my 
next paper I will endeavour to tell my cottage friends 
what a cottager, residing in a village near to me, did 
with his honey a few years ago in the London 
market, and, I think, the success which he met with 
will induce them all to keep bees. I have frequently 
heard persons exclaim, when looking at a well-filled 

flass of honey, " I wish that I possessed a garden, and 
would certainly have some bees." Now, this is not 
indispensably necessary, for, says Dr. Bevan, "to 
those who, residing in towns, may consider it indis- 
pensable to the success of an apiary that it should 
be in the immediate vicinity of good pasturage, and 
be thereby deterred from benefiting and amusing 
themselves by keeping bees, it may be satisfactory to 
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learn that the apiaiy of the celebrated Bonner was 
situated in a garret in the centre of Glasgow, where 
it flourished for several years, and furnished him 
with the means of making many interesting and 
valuable observations which he gave to the world 
about thirty years ago." My own experience also i 
proves the truth of the above statement, llosiding ! 
myself for four y cat's in the centre of a lai'ge town, in I 
a house without a garden, I kept two stocks of bees 
in my study, in glass hives, and four or five others 
in the improved cottage hive upon the roof of my 
house, and I am not aware that they have ever done 
better, or afforded me a larger quantity of honey in 
any other situation. 

MY FARM-YARD. 
What a change one little month makes in the 
aspect of affairs in the country. Our good neigh- 
bours in the town cannot perceive the difference 
between November and December! yet there are no 
two months less alike. Wet, dreary, foggy Novem- 
ber, every thing about you smelling aamp and 
musty, is succeeded by bright, cold December. The 
fields are nicely dried; the leaves swept up, or blown 
away ; and we can once more stand about and scru- 
tinise our farm-yard. I am very sure all animals 
agree with me in preferring dry, cold weather to wet 
and gloomy ; and, however liberal you may be with 
your straw, you cannot make a faiin-yard look com- 
monly comfortable on a rainy day. H^ dislike wet 
weather amazingly ; and many people imagine they 
have the gift of knowing when ram is coming, and 
that on the approach of stoimy weather they show 
signs of uneasiness, and try to get under shelter 
some hours before rain actually falls. Be tliis as it 
may, they certainly are very sensible animals. There 
is a story told, in ** Youatt's History of the Pig," of 
a sow being trained to find game. Her sense of 
smelling was most acute, and she soon learnt to 
"point and back" in a manner equal to the best 
pointer the gentleman had who trained her. I sus- 
pect, though, there is not an animal but would, if 
Kindly and patiently taught, well repay the trouble 
expended on its education. Now is the time, if you 
keep a sow, that you must think of breeding from 
her. The earlier in the spring you can get a litter 
the better it will be, for the pigs will then become a 
good size before you want to put them up to fatten. It 
is almost useless to recommend any particular breed, 
as the cottager will select that one wliich is most 
common in liis neighbourhood. I, however, prefer 
the Berkshire, and, where it is possible for you 
to have a choice, should always recommend that 
breed; they are very hardy, very handsome, and 
fatten very quickly. There is a very good breed in 
some parts of Sussex. I do not mean the Sussex 
pig, but it is a cross between the Berksliire and 
Sussex. People talk a great deal of the Chinese 
breed, but I think them much too thin-skinned to 
be a sciviceablo race for our cold climate, besides 
they are very " particular in their diet," which, I 
think every one will agree with me, is not to be 
desired in a pig. If your sow has had a litter lately, 
I strongly atfvise you to kill several of the young 
fry, and either sell or eat them as suckers. They 
are esteemed great delicacies, and fetch high prices 
in many markets. A popular writer has left on re- 
cord, ** that of all the delicacies of the whole eatable 
world, I will mention this as the most delicate ; I 
speak not of your grown porkers, things between 
pig and pork, but of a tender suckling under a moon 
old." If your opinion coincides with the one quoted 



(I must own mine does), I strongly advise you to 
kill several, for even if you succeed in rearing them, 
the cold winter months prevent their growth, and 
they never become fine pigs. Pigs are liable to very 
few diseases, and, generally speaking, a warm bran 
mash, with a little nitre in it, will cure most of their 
complaints. If you observe their hair nibbing off in 
patches, you must give them a little sulphur mixed 
with the food, and also mix some with lard, and rub 
it over the spot. Hogslard is a very useful thing, 
and should be carefully melted down, and put into a 
bladder whenever a pig is killed. If melted whilst 
quite fresh, and tied tightly up, it will keep a long 
time without salt, which, for many pun>oscs, would 
prevent its being used. It is a capital remedy for 
oroken chilblains, mixed with sufficient spermaceti 
and camphor to make a stiff paste. I omitted in 
my last paper to give a receipt for curing hams, and 
was only reminded of it by tasting an excellent one 
cured by the same receipt ; and although the cot- 
tager will not waste his money bv trying it, it may 
be useful to another class of readers, who, like my- 
self, are fond of tiying new receipts. After the ham 
has been salted three days, rub the following mix- 
ture well over it : — J lb. bay salt ; 'Z ozs. saltpetre ; 
ilb. black pepper; ^ lb. coarse sugar; Jib. of all- 
spice ; 2 ozs. juniper berries, well bruised ; 1 oz. cori- 
ander seed, pounded : boil all together for half-an- 
hour, with a pint of ale, and when cold pour it over 
the ham. The great art in curing either bacon or 
hams consists in rubbing them well and frequently. 
I read Martin Doyle's essays with much interest, 
and it appears to me quite presumptuous to mention 
a word on the subject of poultry in the same paper ; 
but there is a little piece of economy, which, if at- 
tended to in larffe establishments, would much assist 
the poor, and, therefore, I will mention it It is to 
have the feathers, feet, and necks of all the poultry, 
saved. The two latter make excellent broth ; and 
the feathers, if put into paper bags, and then dried 
in a cool oven, make a most acceptable present for a 
poor person, who has only to cut off the quill close 
to the feather, wliich job any child can manage, and 
then there is tlie material for a nice soft pillow, far 
preferable to the one of chopped hay I saw, to day, 
supporting a poor, sick person's head. If every 
one who is " blessed with this world's goods" would 
only look around, and contrive some little comfort 
for their poorer *' brother," much poverty would bo 
relieved, and many a cottage wear a more cheerful 
aspect, at this season of the year especially. ** To 
do good, and to distribute, forget not!' 0. M. A. 

MY PHYSIC GARDEN. 

By a Physician. 
No. 3. — Ranunculace-B. 
The majority of plante in this order arc chiefly in- 
teresting to those who cultivate flowers more for 
their beauty than their usefulness It contains some 
of the most elegant of our border flowers — anemone, 
ranunculus, hepatica, globe-flower, winter aconite, 
hellebore.columbine, larkspur, monkshood, andpocony 
— while among the wild flowers wo have traveller's- 
joy, buttercups, and mai'sh marigold. I fear I must 
plead guilty to having admitted them to mv " physic 
garden," more for pleasure than for profit; out, since 
they are there, let me describe them. Strange to say 
they are as remarkable for theii" venomous qualities as 
for their grace and elegance. Would that Ihey alone 
were so. '['ho proi)erties of the ranunculaceae depend 
upon a principle of so volatile a nature that it is 
utterly destroyed by infusion or exposure to heat; and 
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all the family are more or less acrid, caustic, aud 
poisonous. All must be regarded with great sus- 
picion, even, although someara said to be innocuous. 
Nearly all possess purgative qualities, some are power- 
ful but dangerous tonics, some narcotics, and others 
emetic. 

It may here be as well to observe that the value of 
a plant to a physician depends in a great measure 
upon the soil and climate m which it grows. Many 
nfants introduced from India, and apparently per- 
fectly acclimated, are found to have lost their medi- 
cinal properties, and become inert. Thus, in the same 
manner, one of the parsnip tribe is poisonous in the 
south of England, and harmless when grown in 
Scotland — a lesson of caution which cannot be too 
deeply impressed on those who, ignorant of the fact, 
would use in one climate that which they found be- 
neficial in another. 

There are many plants in this family upon which 
I would love to dwell. The Meadow Rue (ThaUctrum 
ftavum), with its gently laxative leaves and roots, still 
a favourite remedy in some districts, in jaundice; 
and as a wash in old and indolent sores ; or to kill 
certain parasitical insects that infest the unclean. 
The Anemones, too, would detain me for their loveli- 
ness, though thev might tempt me, reader, to read 
you the lesson, that solid worth is not always found 
among those whose exterior is the most attractive. 
The gay, the witty, the light-hearted, may for a time 
amuse, but what do they leave behind to benefit or 
instruct? But I must confine myself to the really 
useful. Perhaps some day I may describe to you 
my garden generally, and tell you of all the motley 
fancies I have woven with my newel's. The philoso- 
pher may smile, but for me, I would not give the love 
my heart can feel for my poor fragile flowers for all 
the grandeur of his musty lore. 

The fii'st, then, on my list is Monkshood {Aconitum 
napellm),ynih. its dark blue flowers, shaped not unlike 
the hoods of shaven monks I have seen abroad ; and 
called also Wolf's-bane, because its roots were for- 
merly pounded and mixed with flesh to destroy wolves 
and other beasts of prey. I grow it in my physic 
gai'den ; but, reader, chase it from your borders, or if 
you think it too ornamental not to find a place, never 
twine it in a nosegay, for its scent is very deleterious. 
It is the root, however, which seems to be the most 
poisonous part of the plant; so vii'ulent, indeed, that 
the ancients, who were unacquainted with chemistry 
and its products, regarded the aconite as the most 
virulent of all poisons. Within late years, too, in- 
stances are not wanted of death from eating its leaves 
as salad. The deadly principle in the plant is a 
darkish green fecula, called aconitine, of so powerful 
a character, that one-fiftieth part of a grain has en- 
dangered the life of an individual. Although its 
action upon the human frame appears to be confined 
to the brain aud nervous system, producing a death- 
like feeling, accomptmied with a tingling sensation 
and delirium, it has, nevertheless, been used in many 
of the most troublesome diseases incident to humanity. 
It has been administered in gout and rheumatism ; 
and given with success in e^ile^sy, paralysis, and 
other nervous affections to which its use is now con- 
fined. The only manner in which any one but a 
medical man could venture to use it, is as a tincture 
made by macerating a pound of the recently dried 
and coarsely pouuded root in about two pints of 
spirits, and using it with a small piece of sponge fixed 
on a stick to relieve rheumatic and nem*algio pains. 
So used as an external application, its effects are 
sometimes almost magical. But it must be remem- 



bered how dangerous a remedy it is, and in the hands 
of the unskilful it may prove fatal rather than bene- 
ficial. 

The pretty Larkspur fDelphinium consolidaj 
need not long detain us. Its flowers I have occa- 
sionally employed as a stimulating poultice in certain 
forms of sore eyes (optludmia) ; but I chiefly use its 
juice, with that of another species, D. staphisagria, 
made into an ointment to desti'oy veimin on the 
human body. Its seeds, too, ai*e macerated in vin- 
egar, as a wash for the same purpose. These prepara- 
tions, however, must not be carelessly used, since 
they are very acrid and caustic, and apt to produce 
violent inflammation of the skin. 

The Hellebore merits more attention. And the 
first thing I must remark is its Latin name, derived 
from two Greek words, signifying that the plant will 
cause death if used lot food. Thei'e are four medicinal 
species of hellebore ; and others, doubtless, possess 
somewhat similar properties. The most important is 
the Black Hellebore, (HelUhorus nigerj^ which 
from its flowering in the depth of winter has obtained 
the more common name of Christmas rose. The root 
is the valuable portion of the plant, which when dried 
and powdered, and given in ten to fifteen-grain doses, 
is employed as a strong drastic pui*gative. It must, 
however, be used with great caution, since its efiects 
vary considerably and are much dependent upon 
circumstances. Thus the root when fresh is much 
more powerful in its action than when dry, its virtues 
appearing to depend upon some volatile principle. 
Again, though the hellebore is a desirable purgative 
in some constitutions, it is very injurious to others. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it often proves servicable 
in nervous afllsctions, especially in mania, melancholy, 
and epilepsy. It is also useful in dropsy. Too large 
a dose occasions sickness, pain in the abdomen, 
cramps, ])aralysis, insensibibty, and death. There 
are, as I have said, three other officinal species of 
hellebore: — the Eastern (H. officinalU), a native of 
the Levant, and interesting iix)m the antiquity of its 
use; the Green Hellebore fH. viridisj ; and the 
Stinking Hellebore {H.foetidiui): natives of Eng- 
land, and the action of the roots of all four are so 
similar, that it matters little which is employed. Some 
old writers asseit that hellebore is much more violent 
in its efiects upon *' suohe as be whole " than upon those 
who "have not their health;" and we know that 
among the Roman orators it was no uncommon pro- 
cedure to prepai*e themselves for any great oratorical 
effort, by a dose of the herb. 

We come now to the Crowsfoot, and, when we 
consider the great simUarity which maintains among 
the several species of ranimculus, we cannot wonder 
that the names of crowsfoot and butter-cup should 
be common to several plants really distinct ; in short, 
they are used indiscriminately to nearly all the 
English species. Neither can we be surprised that 
such common plants should possess numerous pro- 
vincial names, of which Culpepper speaks as follows : — 
" Many are the names this furious, biting herb hath 
obtained, almost enough to make up a Welshman's 
pedigree, if he fetch no farther than John of Gaunt, 
or William the Conqueror; for it is called frogsfoot 

ifrom the Greek name Batrakian), crowsfoot, gold 
:nobs, gold cups, kingVknob, baffiners, troil-flowei's, 
polks, locket-goulions, and butter-flowers." 

The first species I shall speak of is the Upright 
Crowsfoot (Ranunetdus acrisj, so called from its 
extreme acridity. Curtis says, " that even pulling up 
the plant and carrying it for a short time, has pro- 
duced a considerable inflammation in the palm of the 
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hand, and that hungry oattle have had tlieir mouths 
made sore and hlistored from eating it." An infusion 
of the Lksseii Hveauwoivt {R.Jlnmmula), is said to 
he an instantaneous emetic in eases of poisoning, 
hut I have never tried it, and my readers must not 
e.xperiment with sucli a dangerous group of plants 
as these. This, and the Hurtful Crowsfoot fH. 
sceleratus ), are employed in many parts of tlio high- 
lands of Scotland, and in the Isle of Skye, for the 
purpose of raising blisters : the mode of applying 
tbom is simple and curious. Limpet shells are iilled 
with the bruised leaves and placed upon Uie part, 
where they usuaUy produce a blister in about an hour 
and a half. It will, perhaps, hardly be credited, that 
strolling beggars often avail themselves of this pecu- 
liar ])roperty — which is also possessed by the Bcl- 
BODH-BooTED Crowsfoot (Jl. ImlbostuJ — ^to cause 
ulcers on their arms and legs for the purpose of ex- 
citing compassion — a procedure, however, which 
brings with it its own punishment, since the sores 
produced are of an angry character and very difficult 
to heal. The plants themselves are among the most 
virulent of our native herbs ; and, in the words of an 
old author " tliey are dangerous and hurtful, yea they 
kyl and slay, spoyling the senses and the understand- 
ing." To diis general condemnation I must mention 
one exception, since it is said to differ from all the 
rest in being not only innocuous and free from acri- 
monious properties, but actually nutritive to cattle, 
and capable of being converted to useful purposes. 
This is the Water Crowsfoot (R. aqtuUilis), so com- 
mon in ponds and ditches, and making so pretty a 
show when its white and delicate flowers are iully ex- 
panded. 

OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 18.) 

There is an old Scotch saying, to this effect, that a 
mild, open Christmas makes a full churchyard. It may 
be so ; and, no doubt, tiie benefit and blessing of 
severe winters is gi'eat. The human frame is braced 
and nerved by tliem; and the vegetable world is 
strengthened, rested, and enabled to put forth healthy 
and vigorous shoots, when the soft rays of the return- 
ing sun call them once more into hfo and energy. 
The earth is sweetened and enriched by the snow 
and frost, and injurious insects are destroyed. But 
stOl, let us bless (iod for softening so much the 
sufferings of the poor, by giving us hitherto a mild 
and open season. In these days of sevei-e pressure 
and distress, how much tlie trials of the lower classes 
are increased by cold — ^whero such is dear and dilK- 
cult to obtain. When the labourer returns from his 
daily work, wet and chilly, perhaps having gone 
through violent exercise and therefore more sensible 
of cold, it is impossible to be warmed, and his clotlies 
properly dried, when the very moisture freezes in 
them, and the weather is so severe that the little spark 
of fire on the hearth can hardly be felt when the cold 
hands are spread over it. It is a special mercy when 
the "tender pity" of our Father in heaven, softens 
the suflerings of His poorer children; for their richer 
brethren are little, verj/ little, aware of the privations 
and distress of the lowly cottager. True — they are 
often improvident — they are onen unthankful, evil- 
minded, and deceptive — and we are very frequently 
misled and disappointed in our endeavours to do 
good. But let us take comfort and courage, and 
strive to do more instead of less; for if our God 
mercifully condescends to " send rain upon the just 
and unjust," lie who can read so clearly the heart 
of man — ^what are we, that we should shrink from 



doing something, because we cannot do always wisely, 
or see the depths of human depravity hidden from 
finite eyes ? Besides, do wa make more grateful re- 
turns to the Giver of all good than our brethren do 
to us? Let tlds question be answered honestly, and 
we shall at once be still. 

At this season we find the dark, quiet foliage of the 
yew-tree in great beauty. It is a common tree, but 
when aJlowea to grow freely and naturally it is rich 
and ornamental, especially during winter. It is well 
adapted for hedges and screens to exposed gardens, 
for it grows thickly and is easily trained to the required 
height and shape. It rivals the oak in age : and some 
of these trees, yet in existence in our own land, are sup- 
posed to have stood for more than a thousand years. 
The wood of the yew was used in our earliest times 
for making the longbows, with which our ancestors 
gained so many battles, and laid the firm gpx>undwork 
of our noble Constitution, so justly praised through- 
out the world. It is said that in those troubled times 
a yew-tree was ordered to be planted in every church- 
yitdf that wood, for tlie construction of this important 
weapon, might be preserved in places of pecidiar 
safety. Wlwt a sti'iking contrast! the emblem of 
mortal strife, standing beside the house of prayer and 
peace — the flesh and the spirit, as it were, striving 
together, and preaching a loud lesson to the children 
of men. Ah ! had not God gone forth with our armies 
their strength would have tailed before their enemies: 
for He " breaketh the bow and knappeth tbe spear in 
sunder, and bumeth the chariot in the fire.*' Had 
not the ^* arm of the Lord" been stretched forth to guide 
England's hosts they would have been as the chariots 
and horsemen of Pharaoh. Let her people remember 
this, as they assemble together in Ulc simple, beau- 
tiful viUage church, or stand beneath Uie shade of tbe 
aged tree, that has long ceased to deal death around. 
It may remind them of a day that is near at hand, 
when men " shall not learn war any more." 

There is a peculiarity in an English country church- 
yard, that few oUier spots possess ; there is a simpli- 
city, a quietness, a language, and a power, that is felt 
the moment we pass through its gate, and enter the 
silent, unobtrusive resting-place of so many past gene- 
rations. The simple building that stands peacefully 
within it, with its rich mantlings of ivy and the laiige 
antique tree that has borne it company for ages, has 
unspeakable beauty, and a resistless charm in the 
Christian's eye. How eloquent is every object! 
Every gravestone, oveiy quiet mound, has a word of 
deep instruction for the frail, short-lived being who 
gazes on them, whose pilgrimage on cartli is scarcely 
longer than his walk through the peaceful enclosure, 
and far more perilous ; and whose days are but as the 
shadow that hes calmly upon the swelling sods while 
the sun is up. When his beams withdraw the shadow 
is gone : does not this speak a word to our thought- 
less hearts ? 

At this particular season we need to think more 
deeply, to walk more softly, to consider more nearly, 
" the things that belong unto our peace." It is beau- 
tiful to mark tbe cottages clustering roimd theii*parish- 
ohurch, as if men loved to hear its voice, cheering 
them on their dark and dreary way. How would 
every village, every parish, tluive, if men gathered 
thus round Him, '' who is greater than the temple ;" 
who is ever waiting to gather them, " as a hengather- 
eth her chickens under her wings," and who wept 
at tlieir deafness to His gi-acious call. Let us re- 
member that we may draw near to Him with our feet, 
and with our lips, while our hearts are far from Him ; 
and we may love to tread His courts, while the Word 
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He speaks is made " of none effect/* Beautiful as 
our simple churches are, many as are the spires that 
piei*ce the woodlands and point so sweetly to the skies, 
musical as are the chimes that merrily peal forth at 
every festive season, yet these are not " Uie Way, the 
Truth, the Life ;"»we may delight in them — we doj we 
must delight in them ; they are England's own peculiar 
glory; they are her towers and bulwarks, and the 
strong cement that binds together her deep founder 
tion, her lofty structure, and her people's hearts ; but 
it is the "Spirit" alone "that quickeneth." "The flesh," 
the outward shell, "profiteth nothing'* to the soul. 

And now, once more, the fleeting year, as it rushes 
onward, ciies with a voice of tliunder to the heedless 
generation it leaves behind, " How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity ; and the scorners delight 
in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ?" Which 
of us can reply to the wamhig voice, " I am" not " the 
man / 



SOWING SEEDS OF BULBS. 

In your editorial of last week, you remarked upon 
the proper season for sowing tlie seeds of bulbous 
plants. I beg to state that, the beginning of the 
present year (February 9), I sowed the seeds of 
mixed gladiolus in a box — of peat and vegetable 
earth, about equal parts — which came up in due 
season and grew vigorously through the summer, 
the box being placed out of doors, and with no es- 
pecial attention in shading, merely supplying it with 
water, occasionally giving a little liqmd maniure; 
some have died down, but the greater paa*t are, at 
the i)resent time (10th Dec), in full growth and veiy 
strong, and will, I imagine, continue to grow on 
until they show bloom. The box is now sheltered 
from heavy rains and frosty nights, but exposed 
during mild weather. One of the corms which died 
down, raised itself above the surface, and it is as large 
as a middling-sized crocus root. Also, on tlie 24th of 
January, I sowed a box of Ixia and Sparaxis seeds 
in drills, in similar soil, and, from the forest of foli- 
age which sprang up, every seed must have become 
a plant. These died down in the summer, and were 
kept dry, witliout being disturbed, until October, 
when I began to give water, and I find a few of them 
are now making their second appearance. Seeds of 
the tulip I sow in March (up to the 28rd), and ra- 
nunculus I sow about the same time, for, when sown 
as early as January, I do not succeed so well with 
either of these last mentioned, as when sown later. 

[These directions being from a very good^ autho- 
rity, may be relied upon. — En. CO.] 

FORCING SEA-KALE. 

With regard to the forcing of sea-kale, so as to 
obtain good, well-blanched, short and stout shoots 
in the months of November and December, I have 
always found it a much more difficult matter at this 
season to produce such shoots by heaping round the 
plants a quantity of fermenting materials, than by 
lifting the roots and forcing them in some one of the 
methods that have been previously described by me. 
I can always rely with more certainty on the latter 
plan, and the difference in the expense and trouble 
will bear no comparison, for, to force sea-kale in the 
natural gi'ound, at that time of the year, when the 
plants have scarcely gone to rest, to excite them into 
growth and enable them to start kindly and sti'ongly 
by the application of a sufficient quantity of ferment- 
ing materials, is no easy task. If not closely watched 
and daily attended to, much disappointment must 



and will occur from sudden changes of wind, drench- 
ing rains, and frost and snow, as well as the risk of 
too much exciting heat at intervals, which is sure to 
occasion a drawing up of the plants, causing them 
to become spindling and weak, with a tendency also 
to canker, &c., which is not the case when the sea- 
kale roots are lifted and forced in one moderate and 
uniform heat, which it is impossible to regulate and 
maintain with fermenting materials heaped and packed 
about tlie plants in the natural ground during the 
months of November and December. From the 
middle of January to the middle or end of February, 
indeed, sea-kale of tlie best quality may be produced 
by fermenting materials with pots, &c., to cover it 
where it has been growing and established, and from 
the middle of February to April, any amateur or 
cottager who has sea-kale plants, without either fer- 
mentmg materials or any of the conveniences pre- 
viously described, may produce it blanched, and of 
first-rate quality, by merely covering them eight or 
ten inches deep with dust of charred vegetables, fine 
cinder ashes, leaf-mould, or, indeed, wiUi light earth 
of any kind; nature, at this season of the year, 
being so much in favom' of its growth, tliat no artifi- 
cial assistance is required. Indeed, it is advisable 
for those who may have been forcing sesrkale all the 
winter in its various ways, to finish their last pro- 
duction of it in the mode last named. 

James Barnes. 
[We quite agree with our able coadjutor that 
forcing sea-kale in the natural gi'ound during No- 
vember and December is more difficult than forcing 
it in-doors, and the plants require an abundance 
of fermenting materials, but then we have always had 
finer shoots and the same plants for a dozen yeaj^. 
A correspondent (Delta) writesthus : — " A word about 
Mr. Barnes' article on sea-kale at p. 89. Last winter, 
I mrew about 150 roots in mv cellar, which is wann 
and quite dork, merely nacKiug the plants thickly 
togetlier in a box, and nlUng up with soil, and I 
must say, never have I seen more beautiful sea- 
kale than that produced. I had three distinct cut- 
tings from my plants, and after thus weakening them, 
planted out the roots in the open ground, in April, in 
good rich soil, and kept tliem well watered with 
liquid manure during the summer, and they are now 
fine strong roots ready for treating again in the same 
way. I can only say itxaX, the quality and appearance 
of the sea-kale tlius treated was so superior, that I 
shall never force it in any other way." For those 
who can command an abundance of sea-kale plants, 
and are content with moderate-sized shoots, there is 
no doubt but that this mode may be adopted with 
advantage in November, December, and early in 
January, being least troublesome. — Ed. C. G.j 



EXTRACTS FEOM OOBRESPONDENCE. 

Celkjbv CuLTuiiE. — I was much pleased with the 
remarks of your correspondent " W. C.G." on celery 
cultui-e, but more especially the hints thrown out 
with reference to using celery as a culinary vegetable, 
for by this means a great portion of the plant usuaUv 
thrown away, may be profitably made use of. With 
reference to your correspondent's plfin of planting 
in double rows, I admit that more plants may by 
this means be grown on a given space of land, but 
I have found tliat they never grow so large as when 
planted singly, but I do thiuk they may be gi'own 
5 or Ulbs., by planting them as he has described. I 
beg most respectfully to say, at the same time, tliat, 
in my opinion, your correspondent's remarks on the 
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subject of liquid manure is calculated to mislead; 
my experience with reference to the liquid manure 
teaclies me the possibility of gi^'ing it '* a dose too 
much. Liquid manui'e is to be supplied to growing 
crops as a " stimulaut/' always considering the pos- 
sibility of 07er stimulating. T am ready to aamit 
that celery requires a great deal of moistiu-e in its culti- 
vation, but am of opinion that " too frequent and 
plentiful" supplies of liquid manure may be given. 
Your correspondent says, with regai-d to the different 
methods of growing celer)% "tliat of Mr. Nutt is, 
perhaps, the best calculated to bnng the plant to the 
gigantic projportions for which he is so celebrated." 
I wish, in reference to this, to say, that I have been 
a cultivator of celeiy nearly 20 years, but have only 
cultivated for competition one year (1848), and then 
I only cultivated six plants ; out of the six plants I 
took prizes with five out of the six, being only allowed 
to show five plants. Two of these plants, when di- 
vested of lateral shoots, &c., weighed 201bs> 14oz., 
being 5lbs. heavier than any two grown by Mr. Nutt. 
Which of the two methods is best I will leave it to 

Jour correspondent and your readers to decide. — 
OHN Turner, Neepteml, Slieffteld. 
To Build a Vine Piltjib. — Procure some bricks 
from a brick-yard, which have been made in a mould 
which is the segment of a circle. Having laid founda- 
tions, cover them with a large flag-stone, or slate, to 
prevent the roots penetrating downwards. Procui-e 
bones, lumps of charcoal, soft bricks and old mortar, 
all broken to a size equal to that of stones for mend- 
ing roads, and mix them well together in equal 
quantities. In the spring, as soon as the strong 
n-osts are over, begin to erect the pillar, which is to 
be hollow, and one brick's width in thickness. When 
four bricks in height, fill it level with the composi- 
tion abovementioned. Tum a strong vine out of its 
garden-pot — ^taking care not to break the ball of 
earth, — and plant it side- ways witliin the pillar, 
leaving two buds of the stem on the outside, where 
a hole is to be left in the brickwork large enough to 
allow for the swelling of the stem. A small quantity 
of rotten leaf soil ma^ be put under and round the 
ball, and then the pillar may be erected, filling it 
with the composition as the work goes on. When 
the wall is about seven feet high, cover the composi- 
tion closely over with bricks, using no mortar, or 
cement. The brick-work is to rise about another 
foot, and the space above the covering to be filled 
with good garden soil, and any flowers planted in it, 
according to the taste of the proprietor. A draining 
pipe may be placed vertically through the soil, so as 
to give opportunity of watering the composition in 
the pillar, when necessary, from long dry weather. 
Two or three vines may be planted in the pillar, in 
the way described, according to its extent oi outward 
walling. The hardiest vines for this purpose are the 
Sweet Water, White Muscadine, Miller's Burgundy, 
Esperione, and the Black Cluster. It is advi- 
sable to prevent the cold water of winter having 
access to the inside of the pillar. The writer of this 
paper has two vine pillars, each of them nearly five 
feet in diameter (outside measurement) ; but they 
may be made of any size, not being less than tliree 
feet in diameter. — Rev. C. A. A. Lloyd, Whittin^ton, 
mar 0»icestry. 

P.S. — ^I have in my garden, two of the pillars I 
have described, and the vines grow quite healthy on 
both of them. Young vines require rich soil, but 
when older, do better in the composition in the 
pillar, wliich causes the wood to be short-jointed, as 
vines are in those countries wher« they flourish 



best. T raise a great many vines to give away to m j 
neighbours, and I find the most expeditious way is 
by long branches, which are cut from vines in tbe 
autumn, managed on Mr. Hoare's plan. Tliese are 
deprived of all buds but two, and the whole branch, 
is buried but the top bud, which should be near the 
wall on which the vine is to gi'ow. In this way 
vines soon become fine plants. 

Re.movin(i Old Kru it-trees. — Having occasion to 
take down an old wall, against which a Chaumou- 
telle pear-tree had been planted about forty years, 
I tried the experiment of removing it to another 
situation. This tree was about twelve feet high, and 
wide in proportion. It was carefully taken up, so as 
to injim3 the roots as little as possible, the branches 
tied together, and then carried by several men and 
planted against another wall, which was lower, so 
tliat the tree was cut off at the top three feet. This 
removal took place in the winter. Tlie following 
summer the tree looked but poorly. The second 
year it bore seven or eight pears, and made some 
wood ; the thii-d year it made a good deal of wood, 
and bore half a bundled of fine peai-s; tlic fourtii 
(which is the present year) it has made some vigor 
ous shoots, and borne fourteen pears : all pear-trees 
have been very unproductive here this year. I am 
now, by degrees, cutting out some of the old wood, 
and training in the new. This is a proof that with 
care, old trees can be removed, and do well after- 
wards. — M. li. 

Mode of Making Drills. — Some time since I 
noticed a letter in your publication with reference 
to the drill system of sowing seed, and recommend- 
ing Cobbett's suggestion of a drill rake. I remember 
tr^ring it some years ago, but from the natiure of the 
soil, and, may be, a little awkwardness on my own 
part, I could never succeed. I then adopted., and 
nave since continued, tlie following plan. I should 
pi-emise that all my beds ai-e four feet wide ; wider 
than which will* be found inconvenient in weeding 
and thinning. I use a straight pole, the size and shape 
of a common rake handle, about five feet long, with 
a cross piece of lath nailed on at about a foot from 

each end, so — | | | This is placed 

across the bed, in tlie situation of tlie first driD. I 
stand myself at one end, and place a boy at the other. 
We both place one foot on the pole, and at tlie same 
time press it moderately into tlie soil : we tlieu 
take it off the bed, by the part projecting over, and 
slide it on to the place of the next drill (having first 
ascertained this by means of the cross ^iece, which 
may be graduated), where the pressure is repeated, 
ana so on to the end. It is astonishing how fast 
this may be done, with a little practice; and the 
drills thus made, are easily distinguishable, and must 
be drawn correctly ; indeed, the eye would soon be 
educated sufficienUy to dispense with the cross piece 
altogetlier. — H. AV. Livett. 

Cheap Drill. — Turning over the leaves of the 
first volume of The Cottage Gardener the other 
day, I observed the remark, tliat you were not aware 
of thei-e being any cheap drills to be had. It may 
appear out of season to name this now, but I may 
forget it before another seed-time arrives, and, if you 
think the foUowing, which I found answer, will be of 
any service to your readers, they are welcome. Pro- 
cure a sound cork, bum a hole through it, tlien 
insert a medium-sized quill in this hole, so as to pro- 
ject very slightly at the small end of tlie cork ; take 
a di7 bottle (a soda-water bottle answers very well), 
put your seed into it, but not more than will half fill 
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it, then insoi-t tho cork described above, and it is 
ready for use in the following manner. Open a drill 
with tlie back of a rake, and, holding the bottle in a 
horizontal position, so as not to allow the presence 
of the seed to stop up the quill, shake it gently 
from right to left, over the drill, and, with a little 
practice, the seed will come out very regularly, which 
may he tried over a piece of paper. A year or two 
ago, having no proper drill at hand, and being 
anxious to sow some turnips, I made use of the 
above method ; a man and a lad sowing half an acre 
of ground in an afternoon-— one opening the drill, 
the other sowing — ^and had an excellent brood. — 
N. M., Korthwich, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*0* Wo request that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of Thk Cottaob Gaboknbb. It gives them ui^jiutifiable trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coa^utors under no efrcwn- 
atancea to reply to such private communications. 

Spboutbo Sbbd Potatobb (J. M. P. and A Conaiant Reader).-^ 
Plant them as soon as you can, during dry open weather ; do not 
iojure, and, of course, do not rub off the sprouts. 

DovBs IN A Cagb (Cotone).— These do not require to be kept 
warm, but we should remove them to the shelter of an outhouse m 
severe weather. 

Kbgibtbbs or thb Babombtbb and Thbbmombtbb (H. iV.).<— 
Your thermometer aninst & ppat faciug the north, and five feet from 
the Round, is well placed. The highest and lowest points indicated 
by the two instruments above nameid occurring in each twenty-four 
hours is all that you need record. There are two works you may 
consult with Iioth advantage and pleasure, Bdville on Barometers, 
and Thomson's Introduction to Meteorology. 

Cactus mot Flowsbing (W, H., Cheetham).''Yom plant is 
luxuriant but does not bloom. Kemove some of the soil in the spring 
and add a mixture of leaf-mould, &c., as recommended at page 44 of 
vol. S. Do not give water during the winter, but treat vour plant as 
there directed. Lajfing in brocoU is described at^page 06 of the pre- 
sent volume. 

Pbopagatino Bulbs (T. £eaiu).— Tulips and hyacinths, and 
other bulbs, produce offsets which may be separated from the parent, 
and will become perfect plants. 

Nauino Sbbdling Flowbbs {Tkomaa J.}'-*There is no'rule for 
naming these. To avoid adopting names already appropriated, it is 
advisable to adont family or local names, and we thmk it useful to 
add some word uescriptive of some prominent character of the flower, 
such as "Thomas's Purple," " May's Orange-spotted." £very>eed- 
ling of your cinerarias and caleeoUuias wiU differ slightly from all 
others. You can only ascertain whether they Affer remarkably and 
meritoriously by submitting them to the inspection of some enunent 
florist. 

Gbbbkbousb {A SubtcribeTt Rpe).—'We do not clearly see through 
the plan of your intended house for plants, to be placed at the end of 
your cotta^, so as to enclose a portion of the chunney that proceeds 
from the living room. In sU such cases, a few lines representing the 
back and front of the intended plant-house, position of the chimney, 
&c., would give a clearer idea than a page of description. However, 
with the heat emitted from the chimney, you wiU be able with the 
covering you propose, to keep all the harmer greenhouse plants, and 
to propagate m the sprina. We would advise havinjg; a damper in 
the chimney, at nearly the neight of the house ; and m cold weather 
this should be put in so for as woiUd give extra heat in the chimney 
in the house, and yet not so much as to send any back draught into 
the livinpp room. In small places one or two strong iron plates might 
be substituted for the brickwork in the chimney. Where any of the 
finer plants aro attempted to be pown, it is the cheapest in the end 
either to have a small flue or a pipe witii hot water taken from a boiler 
at the side of the fireplace, with stop-oock to shut it off and^on.at 

J pleasure. If you raise the house as you propose, as high as seven 
bet ; then, instead of stepping over the fh)nt hall, we should prefer a 
door at one end; supposing the width to be seven feet, then you have 
a stage or shelves witnin. We should recommend the front wall to 
be f^m four to five feet in hdaht. If you mean to set the plants 
wholljr or putly on the mund, uien a hei|tht of from two to three 
feet will be sufficient. The sashes should either be made to slide or 
be elevated by a toothed iron racket. If hidf are done one way, and 
half the other, you can always aive both top and bottom air at plea- 
sure. Gluing with three or four inch pieces of glass will answer 
very well, but not look so nice as long squares of lOos. British sheet } 
but, of course, the latter will be more expensive. In charting tm/ 
ytm should not pUe it into heaps, but expose only a portion at a 
time to the heatmg medium, removing that when chaxml and then 
placing more in its place. We presume you have burned the turf, 
not charred it. 

Cakbllia in a Dbawino-boom (J. J. BrUfton, and A Sub' 
ariber).'-The camellia in your drawing-room, in which yon have fires 
several times during the week, and wmch drops its bniu snd leaves, 
may do so from being kept too dose or too dry. A iemperaimre of 
from 35° to iHP will suit it ; the medium between the two will be beat. 
Keep it in the room, as near the glass as possible, during the day. 
In mild weather, with the temperaturo outside at from 40^ to MP. if 
you cannot open the window, the plant may be set on the winaow 
sill outside for a few hours. When the buds are swelling, a good deal 
of water is neceaaaxy : we cannot, however, tell you how oftni to give 



it, that will depend upon die state and number of the roots, the dull 
or bright character ot the weather, and ev^n the dry or moist atmo- 
sphere, and the high or low temperature of the room. We can, how- 
ever, say, wnter it thoroughly when you do set about it, and then 
wait until your sen'ioes are required aeain. Perhaps the inside of the 
ball is dry, and the water gets away ov the side of the pot. If you 
have doubts of this, set the pot in a pau of water — temperature alwut 
50**— for a quarter of an hour, and then allow the superfluous water 
to drain away, before placing the plant in its saucer, as it should not 
stand in water. 

MusHBOoMS (Ibid), — ^These will grow nicely in an unused stall 
in the stable ; and so they will do out of doors, with the cover as 
proposed ; but for less trouble would be incurred by growing them 
m tne stable, as much less covering would be requisite. 

Fbamb fob Plant-pbotbctikg (Amatmr, Thame). — ^You have 
put one of your frames on a platform, standing on four posts S^ feet 
nom the ground, nailing pieces of boards, an inch thidc, and about 
inches «ide, leaving an mch space between each board, to assbt the 
drainage when required to ^ve the plants water; upon this platform 
you put your frame, then hud an old mat over the tiottom to prevent 
the materials, that might be used for plunging the pots in, falling 
through the spaces, and haxe put your pots m coal-ashes. Your 

{ilants, in this fhune, consist of fuchsias, verbenas, cinerarias, and a 
iew other sorts. You have thought of endosing the underneath part, 
except at one end, and then about February or March filling the 
space underneath the frame with good prepued dung, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the plants. Yon ask, would a little heat under- 
neath the frame ao any ^pood at the present time, and whether, if 
you raise another frame m the same way, it will do for growing 
cucumbers. A little well prepared dung would be very useful under 
your frame in hard frostv weather, to ward off the frost ; but after 
the middle of March sudi assistance would be rather as^nst sudi 
plants as fuchsias, verbenas, dnerarias, as the usual complaint is that 
such plants grow too fredy late in the spring, beforo they can be 
trusted out into shdtered ntuations. Good gardeners have grown 
eueumberay as you propose, by introdudng hot dung into a carity 
below the bed ; nut tne plan is dan^ous in young hands. Perhaps, 
after all, you had better grow them m your usual way. 

Bbbs (T. M. W.).~-lt your light hive, wd^hin^ onlv 15 lbs., be a 
swarm of the present vear, discontinue feedmg it till March, and 
then feed at the top i i/ it be a stock of two or three yean 8tandin|[;, 
the 15 lbs. may consist cbiefiy of old thick combs and pollen, and, m 
that case, feedmg must be continued in mild weather through the 
winter. The fo<xi recommended by Mr. Payne will do for the bees 
to add to their store; if your stocks have 15 lbs. of honey, do not 
feed till spring. 

Kbenb's Htbbid Maizb (J. TT., Sheffield). — Our correspondent 
wishes to know where he can obtain a cob or two of this g^n. 

DiSBASXD Hbnb {Heydon). — Wash the swollen eyes and nostrils 
with warm brandy and water as often as necessary ; give a pepper- 
corn in doi^h three days a-week, and a grain of calomel in ifough 
twice during the same time, but on different days. Keep the birds 
warm. 

Apflb RBVuaB (W, D.). — This, whidi you call, "Pomace, or 
dross of the cyder pressings," you may use as a manure to your as- 
pan^;us bed, or to any otner kitchen vegetable, without any fear of 
ii\junr. It will speedily decay and become food for the plants. We 
should not lay it at the bottom of the new asparagus bed, but mix it 
now thoroi^hly with the soil. 

^ WoBMS UHDBB TuBP (TF. Newlon).^Axi ounce of corrosive sub- 
limate dissolved in a j^on of water will bring all the worms which 
come in contact with it to the surface, and then strong lime-water 
from a rosed pot will kill them, or they may be swept up ; but in 
fine weather a fresh set of worms will take possession of the place, so 
that a constant warfare against them must oe kept up spring and au- 
tumn. Your proposal to cut them off by a Iwper of ashes under the 
turf, we have tried, but after the first winter they came up as thick as 
ever. Remember that corrodve sublimate is a deadly poison, and 
that the vanquished worms must not be given to ducks or other ani- 
mals as food. 

GBArriNO ViNBt (Hor<ictf//uricf). — If the roots of your vines. 




opie amur. Liet tne snoou mtenaea tor tne reception 
of fresh kinds be cut off to the desired point forthwith. Apply a 
coating of white-lead to the wound when dry, for fear of " bleraing." 
Suffer the stumps to commence budding a Uttle beforo you paft, and 
endeavour to procure a small gpowing twig beyond the graf una ploint. 
Sdons for grafting must be immematdy procured. Bury them in 
seal within a bud of thdr extremities directly. Graft them as other 
fruits, as soon as the sap is up, whatever the period ; and, after se- 
curing the sraft with mattins, envelop the whole with moss, bound 
carefully ana equally on. Of course, with old vines, the more you 
reduce the other parts of the vine by pruning, the mon power you 
throw into the portmn occupied by the graft. 

Viubs Plantbd too I3bbp (C/erfctcfj.— Yours is but too com- 
mon a case. " Deep r^ots ;" bad news this. We fear that then is 
no alternative but to commence at the outskirts of the border, and 
progressively to remove stagnant soil ; introduce drainage boieatl), 
and lift the roots to a l^her levd, blending your lime rubbish ana 
mortar, or other drainage materisls, with the upper stratum ss the 
work proceeds. As a compromise, you may proceed then to withtai 
four feet of the house firont, leaving uie other portion, if needs must 
be, to give the plants an impetus towards possessing the new soil. 
In answer to your first query, what depth ought the roots to be 7 
None deeper than thirty inches, but others as near the surfooe as 
posdble. To vour second query, when may I commence forcing ? 
If you do not aisturb the roots, why, you may ventture, under your 
circumstances, to commence in the course of January. If you adopt 
our stringent plans, you must give up " forcing" this year. You 
will, however, be amply repaid for the lacriflce in the enemng one. 
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GBOVVt or BotBt (C. J«Mwm6).*~For th« purpoM of flUing op 
a vacant «paoe at each end of yoar tralUa conatructea to conceal jour 
kitchen-garden, you with for two groups of roaea. At one end plant 
Prince** Louiae, Laura Davouat, and Princeaa Maria, with three <^ 
Gioire de Roaamene before them. At the other end plant Felecite 
perpetuellc, Criniaon Bouraault and Mjriaothea, with thrac of the 
Ulovre de Roaanienc aa on the other aide. Theae aiz (iloire do Roaa> 
menea must l>e cut down annually in April, which will keep the bot- 
tom of the |iTou})a thick and flowering until Chriatmas. Pillar roaes 
require, aa in this caae, to have a atrong and dwarfer aort for keeping 
the bottom full, and alwaya when in groupa. Two of the evergreena 
ahould be accompanied with a different fluwerer ; but of thia we will 
aak Mr. Beaton to WTite fully. 

Rosa Habisonii (A Young Amateur). — ^Thia ia one of the dwarf 
briara, and ia not auited for a wall, but will do in any aoil or situation 
— rich or poor — wet or dry— in the aun or in the ahade ; but a light 
dry rich aoil auita it beat. The yellow roae, of which you heard, n 
very different from Hariaonii. 

Gladiolus Insigmis (J. M. P.). — Von find thia throwing out 
ahooU, for it ripened early, and the fine late autumn weather act it to 
prow again, and you cannot hope to atop it with impunity. Keep 
It ^e from fruat, in aoil not too dry or too wet, until the winter la 
over; but all of them a ill live out in a w^ell-drained border, with a 
little protection. Vour crocutea and hyacinth* in a glaaa vase will 
do in your |>arlour where there ia a fire daily, but let the crocusea 
have more air by placing them outaide the window occaaiooaUy, in 
fine weather. 

Nambsov Plants (/. H. Claphatn). — 1, Chironia jaaminoidea; 
2, Send ua a apeciraen in flower; 3, Calceolaria anguatifolia ; 4, 
Fuchsia microphylla; 5, Fuchsia conapicua aitwcea; 0, Stachya 
lanata; 7, Acacia lophantha; 8, Acacia plumoaa. Although we 
know chryaantbemums pretty well, we are not t^uite certain aa to the 
correctnesa of the following, owing to your imperfect blooms: — 
1, Grand Napoleon; 3, L'niiiue ; 3, Elvira; 4, Princeaa Marie; 
b, Minerva ; 0, Adventure ; 7, Marshall S ult ; 8, Bijou ; 9, Goliah. 
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GREENHOUSE. 

A IB, admit at every favourable opportunity, whenever the tcmperm- 
ture outaide ia above 35°, except in windy or fogey weather, especially 
among heaths, eparrises, and axaleaa, that you do not wiah to bloom 
enrly. 8oft-wooded plants should be kept at one end of the house. 
BoLBS and hardy Sdbcbs, such aa lilaca. azideas, and roaea, intro- 
duce from the forcing- houae, placing them at the cloaeat and warmest 
end of the house ; calceolarias, cinerarias, geraniums, and Chinese 
primroses, clean, shift, and supply at times with manure water. 
Climbbbs, prune in, if not already done, thoae that produce their 
flowers on the young wood ; others, such as Kennedyas, now flower- 
ing and growing, attend to : and especiidly train, every day, the tro- 
pceoluma, if you wiah to prevent confusion. Fibbs, light in elose, 
dull weather, to enable you to give a circulation of air. Beware of 
heating too much when frosty, as, without due precaution, the atmo- 
sphere will be too dry ; it is better to use coverings for the glaaa. Sue- 
CULBNT8, unlesa g^wing and ahowing flower, refrain from watering. 
Watbb other plsnta only when re(}uisite, and perform the operation 
after breakfast, using water rather higher than the medium temperature 
of the house. Place a few achimenes, gesnera, and gloxinia-roots, into 
heat for early blooming. In a conservatory or gprenhouse, where no 
hard-wooded plants to apeak of arc grown, and where a medium heat 
of 60° can be maintained, Poinsettia pulcherrima, Euphorbi, and 
Jacquiniflora, &c, may be introduced from the atove. K. FiSB. 

FLOWER-GARDEN. 

AniffUALS in bordera keep free from fallen leavea or other litter ; 
and, if the weather is fine, aow a few more at the end of the month. 
Bulbs, see that mice or rata do not get to them : ft«ah aoot keepa 
them off for awhile. Cuttings of varioua hardy deciduous shrubs, 
climbing roaea and the like may yet be put in. Edgibgs, aee that they 
are in good order ; alate edginga are the beat, then box : either may 
be laid this month. Gbass, keep it clean and well rolled. Hbdgbb, 
evergreen and otherwise, may be yet planted and dresaed. Laybbs of 
evergreena or deciduous shrubs may be made as the borders are 
cleaned. Manubb, in compoata, apply to auch flower-beda aa may 
require asaiatance ; and in a aolid, rotten atate to all roaes. Mulcb 
all newly-planted trees, &c. Pottbh plants in reserve-garden se- 
cure from frosts. Planting, push forward in mild weather. Pbunb 
and regulate every tree or bush which requires it : be more sparing 
with evergreens. Ranunculusbs, if the soil is dry, plant a lot for 
another succession. Rosas, prune, plant, and dung, if not already 
done : and wash them with strong Ume and soot paint, to kill moss 
and insects. Seedlings and all young plants protect according to their 
hardihood and strength. Suckbbs, pull up and destroy, unless 
wanted for increase, as those of some roses, &c. Tbbnch vacant 
ground. Walks, roll as soon as they arc dry after rains or flrost, and 
keep them regularly cleaned. Wxbds, destroy oerywhere. Whbbl- 
I NO, reserve for frosty or very dry weather. I). Bbaton. 

ORCHARD. 

Almonds, plant. Applbs fespalier) prune, &c. : plant, &c. 
Apbicots, plant : prune and train m frosty weather. Bbinb, apply 
with a scrubbing-brush to stems and branches of fruit-trees, to de- 
atroy insects, eggs, and moss. Cbbbbibb (wall and espalier), prune 
and train: plant. Chbbnuts, plant. Cdbbants, prune: plant. 
Cuttings of gooseberries, &c., may be planted. Dbainagb, at- 
tend to. EsPALiBBs, prune and regulate. Figs, plant : protect 
from frost. Filbbxts, plant. Fo a k the surface around fruit-trees. 
GoosBBBBBiES, plant: prune. Laybxs, plant. Lbavbs, collect 
for various uses. Hedlass, plant. Mulbbbbixs, plant. Mulch, 
put around newly-planted trees. Nbctabinbs, plant: prune and 
train in frosty weather. Pbacbbs (see nectarine). Pbabs, plant : 
(espalier), prune, &c. Plumb, plant: (wall and espalier), prune. 



Pbuwiiio, attend to generally. Qoibcbb, plant. Raspbbbbibb, 
plant: prune, and dress. Mbbvicbb, plant. Snails, destroy in 
their torpid state. Stakb and support trees newly-planted. Stand- 
▲BDS, remove dead and irregular oraniches from. Suckbbs, plant. 
Stbawbbbbibb, top-dress and protect. Tbbncb and prepare bor- 
ders, &c., for planting. Vinbs, plant, prune, and tram. Wall* 
TBBBB generally, prune and regulate. Wallb : it is a very beneficial 
plan to paint these by means of a whitewaaher'a brush, with a liquid 
mixture of 8lba. lime, 4 Iba. aoot, and 8 Iba. aulphur. It deatrovs 
and banishes Insects, aa well aa by its dark colour promoting t^ 
warmth of the well. The liouid empl<^ed, in which to mix the above, 
should be urine and aoapsuoa— in eoual proportiona. 

Any treea propoaed to be regraned m the apring may be headed 
down now in open weather, but ue atumpa of the brandin ahould be 
left auflkiently long to permit a few inches more to be cut off at the 
time of grafting. R. Ebbington. 

FORCING flTRUCTURES AND PLANT-STOVE. 
AiB, admit, as often as cimunstaaoes permit. Apbicotb (see 
peach). AsPABAGCS, continue a succeasion. BABB-BBns, stir, and 
renew, if heat declines. Chbbbibs (see peach). Cucumbbbs, in 
pota, introduce : water f^*quently over bead, but rather aparingly at 
the roota, and train. Cubbantb, srater when neeesaaij. Figs (see 
vines) : they should be in pots in the vinery — ^if set m pana all the 
better. Flowbbs, in pots (roees, carnations, &c.), introduce. 
OoosBBBBBiBS, water frequently. Hbad Down soft- wooded plsnu 
exhausted with blooming. Kionbt Beans, sow in small pots — 
about seven-inch : increase the sice of the pots as the davs lengthen ; 
use now light and rich soil ; water frequently. Ligbt, admit as freely 
as possible. Musbboom-bbds, carefully protect. Pbotect glan 
in very severe weather, even in the daytime, but under such circum- 
stances do not keep up a high artificial heat : let it be several degrees 
lower than in favourable weather. Nbctabinbs and Pbacbbs, in 
blossom keep at about 55° during the day, and at night about 4(P; 
water very spsringly ; shake branches gently to distribute the pollen ; 
stir earth around often. Pine Apples (flruiting) may require in- 
creased bottom-heat to about 90° : water when requisite : if plunged, 
and the floor damped, they need but little : tempersture in houses 
from fiO° to 05°. Salading, in boxes, sow. Stotb, temperature, 
not above Oo° in the day, and at night 40". Sba>ealb, introduce suc- 
cessively. Stbawbebbibs, in pots, introduce : when blossoming, 
water frequently, and Tcntilate freely : day temperature not more thu 
OO^. Tbbbmombtbb, watch its dictates out of doors, and regulate 
your fire oceasionallT* Vinbs, in leaf, keep about 00°: in blossom, 
about 70^ during tfie day — at night 55° to 00° ; protect stems out- 
side by haybands, and the roota b^ fermenting mattera. Wasb the 
leaves of all planta, aa requiaite, either with a sponge or by watering: 
Watbb, aoft and warm as the house, apply as requisite : in pots, &c., 
kMo oonstantly in the house. 

llic temperature of the plant-stove should not be higher than 00°, 
by means of fire-heat, even where the most tender orchi<uceoua planta 
are growing. At night it ahould not be higher than 60°, and even 45° 
ia not ii\junoua. Prune and put into good order the heada of apeci- 
men planta. Many may be cut down altogether : for example, Aphe- 
landras, Justicias, Poinsettias, &c. After they have been cut down 
keep them dry for two or three weeks. Cut away, but do not tear off, 
the theathy envelope* covering the buds at the bottom of the atema 
of orchidea. If theae aheatha arc allowed to continue the water re- 
maining in them cauaea decay. R. Eruington. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Abticbobbs, attend to, shelter, &c. Abpabagus, plant in hot- 
bed : attend to that forcing : temperature about 05°, and at night 50°. 
Beans, plant, b. : earth up early : protect from frost : plant in hot- 
bed. Beet (red), plant for wteA. Bbocoli, protect from frost. 
Cabbages, plant, e. : sow, e. : plant for seed. Cabboons, attend 
to, shelter, &c. C abbots, aow amall crop: plant for aeed. Cau< 
liplowbbs, in framea, and thoae prickea out, attend to ; aow, e. 
Celbbt, earth up, shelter, ttc. Composts, prepare and turn over. 
Cucumbehs, sow and prick out ; temperature by day fO° to 75°, and 
at night 05°. Dung, for hotbeds, prepare; wheel on to vacant 
ground. Eartb, for hotbeds prepare. Karth up and fasten plants 
disturbed by frost, &c. Endite, blanch, protect. Frost, protect 
plants from, by temporary covering. Gbounb, trench vacant, horse 
Radisb, plant, e. Hotbbds, make and attend to. Jerusalem 
Artichokes, plant, e. Kale (Sea), force, b. Kidnbt Bbans, sow 
in hotbed, e. Lettuces, in frames, attend : transplant, to force : 
protect from frost; sow on warm border, e. Liquorice, plant, e. : 
and dig up three-year old. Melons, sow, for fruiting in May: day 
temp. 75°^ night 05°. Mint, force, in hotbed. Musbroom Beds, 
make, and attend to those producing ; procure horse droppings for. 
Mustard and Cress, sow in hotbed. Onions, clear from weeds; 
examine stored; sow a small crop, e.; plant for seed. Parslet, 
sow, e.; protect from frost. Parsnips, plant for seed. Pbas, aow; 
earth up; shelter from frost; plant in hotbed; and prepare sticks. 
Potatoes, plant in slight hotbed. Radisbbs, sow m hotbed; sow 
in border, e. Rapb, (for sslading, aow in hotbed); (edible-rooted), 
aow, Rbubarb, force, b. Salading (Small), aow. Savotb, plant 
for seed. Spinacb, clean and sow, e. Tansy, plant in hotbed. 
Tarragon, plant in hotbed. Turnips, plant for seed. Weeds, 
continualiy destroy, and do any work which will lessen that of the 
following Dusier months. Woodlice, destroy in the mushroom- 
house by trapping under drv hay, and scalding it in hot water; or by 
baiting amall pota with boiled potatoes, or aliccs of potatoes nnder 
dry moss. 
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Wb love old customs, — we cherish and 
STSr; one of them that our forefathers practised ; ne 
baie our panoHkes on Shrove Tuesday, plum pud- 
diDge on family birtlidaye, and a jrula tog oa the 
ChrietiDas Eve fire; nor do we ever omit kind, sea- 




sonniile greetings to our friends: llierefore, to each 
und all of our readera, do tve say raost heariily, " A 
happy New YeHr to you." May a blesaiDg be upon 
you all, and may no ill befal auytliing benealli your 
Toof-tree, or that oomea beneaih the sway of your 
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Bpade, pruning-kQifd, and glass shelters; may your 
oabbage tribes be without club roots, your apples 
without canker, your grapes unshanked, your pota- 
toes undiseased; and may you learn to grow well- 
formed pelargoniums, without a bundle of training- 
sticks. Now, this last portion of our wish reminds 
us of the revived taste for standards of these flowers. 
We say revived^ because Miller, and others of the old 
writers on floriculture, evidently grew them in this 
form, for they speak of various kinds of pelargonium, 
with stems five, seven, and even ten feet high. But 
whether the mode of growth be of recent or more 
ancient suggestion is of little consequence, for a good 
revival is always to be preferred before an inferior 
practice of modem invention, and this revival is 
good beyond all dispute. We believe that it will be 
found good, among other advantages, because that in 
the same space of greenhouse room very much more 
bloom may be introduced than by the present system 
of cultivation ; and that the specimens may be made 
to assume a freedom and elegance of form never even 
dreamed of at present 

We extract the following relative observations from 

the just-published Oardenen* Almanack for 1850 : — 

" We saw a curious experiment tried last year to 
obtain standard pelargoniums, which succeeded per- 
fectly ; and we are persuaded, when the plan becomes 
better known, it will become general ; and a green- 
house filled with this family, treated after the manner 
we are now to describe, will produce four times the 
quantity of bloom that can be nad from plants trained 
in the '* squat" manner of the present day, and at 
least double the quantity of plants or kinds may be 
grown in an equal space. The experiment was con- 
fined to two plants or the Qv^en Victoria pelargonium 
—a dwarf variety; but we bear that tne gardener 
who conducted the experiment is so well pleased with 
his success, that he has already prepared for extend- 
ing it to a large number of sorts, and we entertain no 
doubt of his success. The two plants referred to 
were only 10 inches high in October, 1848, and in 
three inch pots. Instead of "stopping** tliem they 
were encouraged to grow on, and confined to a single 
stem. Early in November they were placed on an 
end-shelf in a stove, close to the upright glass, having 
head-room sufficient and to spare. This was the 
ooolest part of the house, and the light from the roof 
and ena-glass was as much as any plants under glass 
could receive. With this stimulus, and with occa- 
sional watering with manure-water, and two shifts, 
the plants were full four feet high by the end of the 
spring, eighteen inches of the bottom being quite 
brown and without leaves, these having slowly died 
away as the plants ripened their growth. The plants 
then flowered a few strong trusses, and were removed 
to a greenhouse about the end of May. They were 
planted out into a rich border in front of a wall, and 
the very tops picked out, in order to get bushy tops 
to them ; they were also supported by stakes. After 
flowering a second time, at the end of June, the whole 
stems, from the ground upwards, broke out into strong 
lateral shoots, and in this condition the plants were 
taken up on a wet day in September, the snoots much 
thinned and regulated, so that the plants were perfect 
oones, nearly hre feet high, and well clothed all the 
way. In future they will be treated in the usual way, 



cutting the side shoots close in after flowering, but 
still keeping the main leader at full length ; and, if at 
any time they get naked below, a season in the open 
border, it is believed, will see them clothed again. 
Such plants take up little more room than the pots 
they are growing in, and when they are well flowered 
make splendid oljects." 

The only drawback to this system of training, if it 
can be esteemed a drawback, is that it requires more 
judgment than the old system requires; and that we 
may aid our readers to carry it into practice, we have 
requested Mr. Beaton to give us the results of his 
experience on the subject. 



Even the preparation of seedsmen's catalogues has 
felt the influence of the utilitarian spirit which is out- 
spreading over all classes and all lands, and instead of 
being, as they were formerly, a mere enumeration of 
difierent seeds deserviog of cultivation, they now in- 
clude much information so useful as to be worth the 
amateur's attention to preserve them. Foremost 
among these improved catalogues is one now before 
us, entitled " Oeneral Oaialogus of Garden, Agrieulr 
tural, and Fiower Seeds, sold by W, E. BendU d Co., 
Plymouth" It gives of every plant a sufficient de- 
scription, with the heights where needed, and the 
times for sowing or planting, For example : — 

" March tiU May. 

*' Best. — Bendle^s Superb : a very superior dark 
variety, of great merit. 

CattelTs dwarf blood red: an exeellent sort 

Whitens black: large and fine; can be 
highly recommended. 

Perkins* crimson: yery fine colour and 
flavour. 

White Silesian, or Sugar. 

Silver, or Sea-Kale : the midrib of the leaf 
dressed similar to that vegetable. 

White, or Spinach Beet : an excellent sub- 
stitute for spinach, and affords a suc- 
cession of leaves during summer.'* 

We have also received, but too late for notice until 
next week, " A Selected Catalogue of Seede, sold by 
D. Hairs, 109, St. Martinis Lane.** It containa a 
list o^ forty-seven peas. We shall have something to 
say about these. 

As the information contained in these catalogues 
has increased, so also has the cost of the seeds they 
enumerate diminished. " A complete collection of 
20 quarts of peas, and all other (kitchen-garden) 
seeds in proportion, for one year's supply," for fifty 
shillings. Now, to compare with this, we happen to 
have some bills sent in by the celebrated Stephen 
Switzer rather more than a century ago. Switzer was 
the first man who wrote practically well upon gar- 
dening, had been gardener to the Earl of Orrery, and 
finally beoame a seedsman and market gardener, 
having a garden at Millbank, and selling his seeds at 
a stand in Westminster Hall. One of the bills is as 
follows : — 
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To the Rt. Honorable the Lord Pairfu, 

Per Stephen Switier* 
Feby. S7th. 17S|. 

^ 1. d. 

S lb*. French forte 8eed,3« 0ds ^Ib. Lneeme, lOe 10 

\ lb. Dutch cIoTcr, 17« ; 1 doi. garden mats, 8a . . 1 ft 
1 OB. endWe, 6d ; 1 oi. white Co» lettuce, 9d ; I os. 

purslane, Od 19 

1 01. alisander, 4d; 9 osa. Spanish cardoons, ]8d; 

8 OSS. brocoli, 18d 8 4 

1 01. red cabbage. Is ; 3 o>s.melon.gourd,&c., Ss fid 8 6 

\ OI. tomato, 6d ; 1 os. flnochio, la 10 

9 OSS. Turnip radish, Is ; 100 cytisus plants, 6a . . 

1 pralion Hander^s Houpur pea. 9 

9 qts. Marrowfat pea. Is ; 9 qts. Spanish JITvte^/o, Is 9 

1 OS. cauliflower seed, 8s ; 1 peek Windsor beans, 9s 8 

Box 10 
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THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Arranobment of Fruit-treks. — At the commence- 
ment of the career of The Cottage Gardener, the 
best mode of arranging fruit-trees in the cottager's 
garden was taken into consideration ; it remains for 
us to consider what can be done for a similar arrange- 
ment in the garden of the amateur's, whose object is 
by no means the same as that of the cottager. 

For the sake of dealing with principles rather than 
imposing mere rules, we will suppose the case to be 
a new enclosure of about one acre, surrounded by a 
new garden wall ; such cases are every day occurring 
in the neighbourhood of our large towns; and al- 
though not strictly cottage gardens, yet they re- 
quire so many things in common, that we feel bound 
to extend our observations to them. 

It will be necessary to suppose, that the great first 
steps in garden-making have been taken, and taken 
in the right direction. We allude to thorough drain- 
ing in the first place, and to trenching — or, at least, 
a levelling and equalisation of the available soil, in 
the second. 

Now, a garden, a square, standing according to the 
four cardinal pointo, and possessing what is termed 
''a slip**— that is to say, a small outward inclosure, in 
order to render the exterior portion of the wall avail- 
able for training purposes, offers a great variety of 
aspects of a decided character. 

Our main purpose in introducing this subject, is to 
invite attention to a reconsideration of the whole 
affair of arranging fruit-trees in kitchen- gardens ; for 
we seem "spell bound" with one set practice, which 
may or may not be right, but requires that its main 
features be examined, in order to see whether its con- 
tinuance is perfectly consistent with our new ideas of 
a dwarfing system. Such will grow in repute in 
spite of the old orchard practice, inasmuch as it has 
thoroughly proved itself to be oXone adapted to the 
wants ana habits of the amateur or the tradesman, 
who have neither so much laud nor so much time 
to spare as their wealthier neighbours. 

It must be obvious to all who entertain this ques- 
tion in a proper spirit, and with some ardour, that 
since our dwarf or miniature fruit-trees are planted on 
the principle of encouraging surface roots in prefer- 
ence to deep or tap roots, that spade culture must 
either be set aside in the immediate vicinity of the 
miniature fruit-trees, or that some modification of the 
ordinary modes of cropping must be adopted. Such, 
we say, is quite plain, for it is entirely owing to the 
indecisive character which pertains to the question of 
fruit culture under a dwarfing system, that we find 
such a mixed medley in many gardens, the owners 
of which cannot see their way sufficiently to induce 
them to adopt a more decided course. 

Under our views, therefore, of a dwarfing system, 
the whole subject resolves itself into a mere root 



question ; that is to say, borders or stations having 
been prepared for fruit-trees, the appropriation of 
the marginal portions thereof must be, at all times, 
made subservieut to the course of root management 
which it is deemed necessary to carry out, in order 
to render the dwarfing system complete. In former 
days, it was supposed that it was impossible to dis- 
pense with a south border, or, indeed, with any other 
borders as to vegetable culture : and the spade, that 
great enemy to our more tender fruit-trees, was at 
work the whole year over the surface roots of our 
wall-fruits, in preparing rich beds of soil for the 
grosser vegetables, as cauliflowers, spinach. &c., thus 
continually preventing the ascent of those fine fibrous 
roots, on which, aud their proximity to the surface 
of the soil, it is now so generally recognised the wel- 
fare of our superior fruits so essentially depends. 

It has been proved beyond all possibility of doubt, 
•that all our vegetables — even those for very early 
purposes — may be equally well cultivated on slopes 
artificially mcide in the ordinary quarters of the 
kitchen-garden. Certainly there may occasionally 
occur a difference of a few days in the first dish of 
strawberries or early peas, but even this is somewhat 
doubtful, provided proper means be taken ; but, ad- 
mitting it a fact, what is the benefit, compared with 
the cost? 

As before observed, it is almost impossible to do 
justice to our superior fruits, whilst this practice is 
pursued. A very superior gardener, indeed, fully 
imbued with the importance of attending to first 
principles, irrespective of the old routine practice, 
might manage by rich surface culture to produce 
early crops without material injury to the roots ; but 
we must have a race of cultivators much superior to 
the present, as they are ordinarilv met with, before 
such a course can be recommended with safety. 

Borders. — We now proceed to recommend what 
we consider by far the safest course to pursue in lay- 
ing out a new garden in accordance with the above 
principles. In the first place, if vegetable culture is 
not to be taken into the account as far as the borders 
and margins are concerned, it is evident that the 
borders need not be so wide as hath been customary. 
We consider six feet in width sufficient for any wall, 
if not more than ten feet in height, which height 
may, perhaps, be quite up to the average of small 
gardens. Now, there are those, of course, who will 
take affright at the idea of only six feet, after being 
used to borders of some twelve or* fourteen feet. We 
know, however, by experience, that six feet unmo- 
lested, unless by a system of top-dressing, will con- 
duce more to the stability of the tree, than twelve feet 
under the old cropping system. There will be no 
necessity, in making a new garden, to keep the new 
border totally uncropped until the trees are esta- 
blished. If no bush or other fruits are planted on 
its margin (a course, by the bye, we shall be induced 
to recommend in the soqiiel), a regular system of 
cropping may commence from the moment the trees 
are planted, reserving one yard next the wall, on 
which nothing may be sown or planted. In this 
case, it will be necessary annually to retreat a little 
farther from the wail with the spade — nine inches 
should be given up annually; and thus, in th;ree 
years or so, the extension of the roots will have 
driven the spade completely away. 

Arranoehent of FRriT-TREEs. — Turn we now 
to what in our opinion would be a better policy still, 
and that is, to plant the whole of the margins with 
the bush fruit and the trained espaliers, whether 
horizontal or pyramidal Here would be such an 
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unity of purpose, that, once edtablisbed on proper 
priaoipleB, the most ignorant jobber could not get 
wrong; a matter of some Batisfaction to the em- 
ployer, who, if a commercial gentleman, has, of 
course, little time to attend to his garden. If this 
oourse be adopted, there would be a variety of aspects 
for the marginal espaliers or bushes, equiuly adapted 
to their resoective habits with that of the walls. The 
subjoined sketch will show what we mean. 

S 
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Thai for the mirgiiM. 
1 . Flemish pe«n. 

5. Black cumnU tnd mpi. 
8. Cherries and plaou. 

4. Apples. 

6. Red and white eurnmti. 

6. Oooseberries. 

7. Peara. 

8. Gooaeberries. 



For the walla. 
1. Peaches and nectariaea. 
S. Morelioa and late plami. 
8. Cherriea and ploou. 
4. Pears. 
8. Apples. 
0. Pears. 
7. Apricots. 



It may be obserred that the numbers, as above, 
refer both to the wall trees and to the trained or 
dwarf espaliers on the margin of the border. The 
num>>ers 3, 4, 6, 6, may be transposed if necessary ; 
for it is not very material how they are changed, 
provided Nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, are kept for the objects here 
specified. 

Admitting, then, that the walls were nine feet in 
height, and the borders six or seven feet wide, the 
wall-trees might be fifteen feet asunder. We would 
then plant one bush fruit or one espalier fruit-tree 
in the angle on the margin, at about three feet from 
the front walk ; thus there would be just as many 
marginal trees as wall-trees, and the roots of the one 
jutting in between the other two; the whole border 
ultimately would be a mass of fibres. Such being 
the case, spade^ulture must be dispensed with ; and, 
in lieu thereof, a top-dressing might be applied every 
May, close on the heels of a rainy period ; this would 
long preserve a steady moisture, and be the means 
of annually inducing a net-work of fresh fibres close 
beneath the surface. 

It must here be understood that the pears must be 
on the quince stock, the apples on the Paradise, and 
the whole root pruned at whatever period they might 
become too luxuriant. This, however, would scarcely 
happen above once, and that would be after they 
had been planted a couple or three years, and before 
they were taxed through heavy bearing ; afterwards, 
the shallowness of the soil would prevent undue luxu- 
riance. As to depth, that will be explained in 
future communications under the head *' station- 
making," indeed, it has already been pointed out. 
Half-a-yard we consider a very proper depth to carry 
out such objects, all other matters receiving proper 
attention. Those who can understand this view of 
the matter, will see the whole, taken together, form 



a system based on the thorough ripening of the wood, 
and the necessity for dwarfing trees in small gardens, 
both these objects lying the same way. The whole, 
therefore, must be Kept intact, and unmixed with 
other plans, or, otherwise, the whole rejected. 

R. Ebbington. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Habdt Climbvbs. — Every book, magazine, and 
newspaper which treats of gardening, has given full 
directions bow to manage hardy climbers for many 
years past ; and one woidd think that, as far as our 
readers are concerned, what Mr. Appleby wrote on 
the subject would be enough for some years ; and I 
like his advice on climbers better than nine-tenths of 
what I formerly read respecting them. If we had 
not been yoked in the same plough, I should be jea- 
lous of him about climbers, for in that department 
they say I have been very successful, but I was an 
old gardener before I could hit upon the right way 
of doling with them; and I am quite sure that there 
is no part of outrof-door gardening which is more 
likely to puzzle a young beginner than the right 
management of climbers ; indeed, our weekly corres- 
pondence is the best proof of the fact 

When climbers are planted in a good rich border, 
they grew away so rapidly after the first year or two, 
that before one finds out the best way to train them, 
or prune them, they get so inextricably entangled 
together, that the amateur fears to touch them, lest 
he should do more harm than good ; and if they are 
thus allowed to have their own way for a few seasonSr 
they are sure to get naked below, and top-heavy ; so 
that, comparatively speaking, they do not produce 
one half of the effect they are oapable of doing under 
a proper system of management. ( )n the other hand, 
when little stunted climbers are turned out of pots, 
in which their roots have been much cramped, or 
from layers insufficiently rooted, into an ili-condi* 
tinned soil, tbey exhaust one's patience before they 
do much good ; and of all the plants we grow, that 
gorgeous climber, the Olyeine iimmiU, or, as it is 
often called, the Wiitaria, is the worst to move on if 
once it gets into a bad condition. I have known this 
fine plant make nearly twenty feet of growth the 
second season after planting, and I have seen it seven 
years without making a yard of growth. I have been 
more often called in to doctor this plant than any 
other, and the best plan that ever I found to cause it 
to push along freely, was to unnail it from the wall, 
and, without cutting ofi* any portion of it, to bend it 
down gently, so as to make a sharp turn just above 
the surface of the ground, and then nail it in that 
position along the bottom of the wall. Before I 
thought on this plan, I had cut them into various 
lengths, and down to the last eve at the collar of the 
plant ; and I am quite satisfied now, that no mode of 
cutting this plant, with a view of getting it round 
from a stunted to a vigorous condition, is half so 
effectual for the purpose as that of bending it at the 
collar, and laying it along as I have said. The rea- 
son for this seems to be this : when a languid, hide- 
bound Glycine is cut down, the sympathy, which is 
well known to exist between the roots and branches 
of all plants, being cut off, the circulation of the sap 
is too sluggish to cause the dormant bud or buds at 
the collar to push ; whereas, by landing down the 
shoot, this sympathy is merely arrested in part ; and, 
when the bent shoot comes into leaf, the leaves im- 
mediately draw the sap towards them, and, as it rises 
from the roots, the passages for it are much con. 
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traoted at the bend, and the dormant bud then re- 
ceives the largest portion of it, or, at any rate, a bet- 
ter share than any of those buds beyond the bend ; 
and by-and-by, this lower bud opens out into a new 
shoot, which, being soft and pliable, the sap flows 
into it very easily. A few fresh leaves come next, and 
then a practical illustration of what I said a week or 
two bacK — that a few healthy leaves have more power 
than a great number of them in a languid state, like 
those that are on the bent shoot. 

Any time before the beginning of May will answer 
to bend down plants of the Olyeine, and I cannot re- 
collect any other climber just now which will not do 
as well by being cut down at once, if they are very 
stunted; nor do I think that it is necessary to retain 
the bent portion of the Glycine after the young shoot 
attains a height of Ave or six feet. Almost any 
young plant of a tree, or shrub, that is hide-bound, 
stunted, or has lost its leader, may be made to assume 
a new existence, as it were, by the same process of 
bending down the top as far as possible, and retain- 
ing it in the bent position for a season or two, by a 
firm tie or two to a stake. 

Any plant that is apt to make suckers may be more 
easily renewed by cutting it down to the collar, and 
by selecting one of the most promising suckers for 
the future plant, and destroying the rest ; but many 
plants, as the pinuses and cedars, would die if cut 
down to the collar ; but all of them yield to the bend- 
ing-down mode, and throw up a new plant, just as I 
have said of the Glycine. 

This experiment was first proved in the botanic 
garden at Glasgow, just five-and-twenty years ago ; 
and I recollect very well the sensation it caused 
among gardeners, when Mr. Murray, the Curator, 
published the facts connected with the experiment 
in the Oardener*8 Magazine. The Chinese, broad- 
leafed fir {Gunninghamia laneeolata), was the subject 
of his first trials ; thus a wide gate was thrown open 
to gardeners to enter the field of experimental in- 
quiry, which they soon did, and found the harvest 
easier to reap than many of their best advisers could 
at first believe. Many plants that are now as com- 
mon as blackberries were extremely rare in those 
days, and consequently high-priced ; so that collec- 
tors of PinuieSf at least, were compelled to put up 
with plants of some of the kinds that were raised by 
cuttings, or else to go without them ; and it was well 
known that such plants, in many instances, would not 
make upright, handsome trees, like those reared from 
seeds ; but all of them yield to the process of bend- 
ing down horizontally, and produce a tree in all re- 
peots as handsome, natural, and durable, as if it 
had been reared on the same spot from a seed ; and 
the application has since been widely adopted with 
many kinds of plants without, as far as I could learn, 
a single instance of failure. 

But to return to climbers : let us suppose a strong 
clematit of some sort ; for almost all of them are apt 
to get too naked below, and to form a profusion of 
young growth at top. How is such a plant to be 
dealt with this winter, to bring it within the require- 
ments of those practical gardeners who write in these 
pages, or men like them ? — ^for, after all, such must 
DC our Mrs. Grnndy. Well, then, put up the ladder, 
and set to work with the knife ; but, first of all, let me 
ask you if you know bow the flowers of these olemch 
tiees are produced ? On the young, or old wood ; on 
spurs, or on what? — for that is my criterion forjudg- 
ing a pruner. Unless he can tell me in January how 
such and such plants produce their flowers next sum- 
mer, I know full well that all his prunings are mere 



chance work, and may do more harm than good. 
Most luckily, for our present purpose, this clmnatit 
flowers on the wood of the current season, like the 
grape-vine; so we need not mind how much of those 
shoots of last years' growth need be cut away, pro- 
vided that one of the bottom eyes of each be left. 
But as the bottom of the plant is very bare, I wish 
you could save three or four of the young branches, 
and we shall train them down to cover the bottom 
until we can get a supply of young wood in all parts 
of the tree. Now, all the young wood is got rid of, 
except those four long shoots to cover the bottom ; 
and we can now arrunge the rest with ease. You see, 
for want of cutting in the young wood to one or two 
eyes every winter, the whole of the shoots that grew 
for the last four or five years have extended up to 
the top, and made their young wood there, leaving 
all below quite bare ; and not only that, but the first, 
or original, shoot was not pruned or cut down, the 
first winter after planting, and the year following it 
began to grow just two yards from the ground, and 
you see the consequence now — the first six feet of 
this rampant plant is just as bare as a May-pole — not 
a twig nor a branch growing from it up to that height, 
and all above that having three times more shoots 
than are wanted. Nobody knows how many thou- 
sands of good climbing plants of all sorts are, at this 
moment, to be seen in all parts of the country in not 
a whit better condition than this clematis which I 
have selected for example, for it is one of our com- 
monest plants, and may be taken as the best repre- 
sentative of all the climbers that bloom on the wood 
that is made the same year. But as some of the 
clemaHses — for there are many sorts of them — are apt 
to make suckers from the bottofii, and therefore can 
hardly ever get bare below, I must now say that our 
example-plant is the common sweet-scented one, 
called Traveller's Joy, Old Man's Beard, White Vine, 
and many more names in different parts of the 
country, and in books Clematis vitaJha. Now, this 
plant 18 not at all willing to make suckers after it 
gets old, with a thick hard stem to it, and therefore is 
one of the most difficult to deal with when once it is 
allowed to run up a long way bare of branches.. 

Another object I had in view in fixing on it is, to 
show how one part of a plant may be grafted or in- 
arched into apart of itseli; for, in this instance, we 
shall be forcea to resort to that plan, unless, indeed, 
the plant will be forced to make suckers as outlets to 
the large quantity of sap which cannot flow to the 
top, now that we have taken so much of it away. 
Now, my pruner is a hearty, honest fellow, although 
he does not well comprehend the principles of his 
art; but unless he has been out last night, or rather 
this morning, at a dance, or at some family gather- 
ing, he must understand this lecture on the clematis, 
and I might safely leave him here to finish the 
prunings of our example-plant ; but, for the sake of 
others at a distance, we had better finish it. Four 
long shoots of last year's growth are let free, and the 
rest cut to one eye at the top. and the greater num- 
ber of the older shoots had issued from about the 
middle height, or above six feet high of the stem. 
The next process is to select a middle-sized shoot, 
and cut it down to the last joint, or say, a trifle above 
the last joint, from the naked stem, and next May a 
shoot, or perhaps two shoots, will grow from this 
joint, giving us new wood down to within six feet of 
the ground, and next year we shall cut down this 
very shoot to the same place, only one joint higher, 
and all the rest of the shoots between this one and 
the top of the plant we cut at intermediate lengths, 
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and 80 every winter in future, unless we wish to 
cover more space with them. In that case a young 
shoot, or shoots, are left longer and trained that way, 
and any time in the summer when the young growth 
extends too far for the space allowed, tlieir tops may 
be cut off without prejudioe to the flowers, for they 
oome out from the sides of the recent wood lower 
down. The four long shoots are now trained down 
to fill the bottom, and next spring we shall inarch 
two of them into the old stem near the ground, to 
furnish young wood from the bottom. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GAEDENINQ. 

Winter Conservatory Plants. — For several 
weeks we have adverted to the means to be used 
for preserving plants, when placed in rather unpro- 
pitious circumstances: believing that such state- 
ments would meet the position of many lovers of 
flowers, whose means do not allow them to obtain 
greater and better conveniences. We shall now 
advert to a few plants that are extremely useful for 
ornamenting a warm greenhouse or conservatory 
during the winter; but most of which, from being 
what are termed stove-plants, can only be enjoyed by 
those who have some other structure, in which a 
higher temperature can be maintained, at certain 
seasons, than would suit a greenhouse, where the 
chief object during winter is merely the exclusion ef 
frost By a warm greenhouse, or conservatory, we 
mean a house where the temperature ranges from 
45^ to 50^ during winter, with an allowance of 
from 5^ to 10® rise from bright sunshine. Tba 
plants, when in bloiim, will stand at times a lower 
temperature than we have indicated; but, if con- 
tinued, the colours of the blossom will be inferior, 
and the buds will not open freely. 

Cactus trimeatui, now named the EptphyUum tnm- 
catum. — The family name is from epi, upon, and 
phyllutn, a leaf, owing to the flowers being produced 
upon, or, as in the case before us, at the end of the 
leaf-like branches. TrunccUum is from trunouM, 
chopped off, owing to the appearance of the points 
of the jointed shoots. It is a native of Brazil. In al- 
most every catalogue and dictionary that has come in 
my way, midsummer is set down as the period of its 
flowering ; but, though it may be made to blow at fd- 
most any time, I have always found it did so to most 
advantage in the months of November, December, 
and January, when flowers are the most grateful 
and cheering. Its individual pinkish blooms stand 
longer than most of the Cactacea. As soon as the 
plants have done blooming, they should be kept in 
the same warm greenhouse ; or, what is better, re- 
moved to any other stove, or forcing-house, or pit, 
where a still higher temperature is maintaiued; kept 
near the glass; exposed to sun ; encouraged to grow 
with manure-water; set out in the middle, or to- 
wards the end, of July, on the south side of a fence, 
exposed to sun and air, but defended from rains; 
allowed to get dry in September ; set in-doors dur- 
ing October, full in the sun; the front of a vinery, 
where a little fire was wanted to ripen the wood, 
would just be the place; give a temperature of 50^ 
at least, and water the roots toward the end of the 
month ; and by the middle of November they will he 
coming into bloom, and may then be moved to the 
flowering-house. By adopting the main features of 
this system, you may grow the plant in a common 
greenhouse ; but then the season of rest and dryness 
must take place in winter ; and you could not expect 



flowers until late in spring, when plenty others of 
the same group will be in bloom. As a successor 
for this winter blooming, we mention the Speciosum, 
but it wants a longer period of rest and dryness, 
and should not be started with heat and moisture 
before January. In the case of young plants which 
you are more anxious to grow than to bloom, the 
putting them out of doors, or even drying them in 
winter (if you can keep them growing on), may be 
dispensed with. 

Propagation. — The E. trunoatumt like all other 
Gactacee, is easily propagated by cuttings. These, 
as in the case of other succulents, succeed best when 
the cut end has been previously dried ; and even 
then, instead of inserting them in a pot in the usual 
way, they will root more quickly if placed in some 
shady corner, and the ends covered with rough leaf- 
mould and fine gravel. Mauy succulents are easily 
struck by this rough method, which are apt to rot 
and damp when put iu pots auiong fine siil. As, 
however, the plant we are considering seldom rises 
above a foot or fifteen inches in height, even though 
its branches should extend a yard iu diameter ; and 
as, iu addition, its shoots have naturally a pendulous 
habit, it is greatly improved in appearance by being 
grafted upon some of the stronger-growing kinds. 
The Peretkia acuminata (the only family in the group 
possessing true leaves), was, and is, used for this 
purpose ; but I find that splendid plants can only 
be kept in good order ifbr a few years, owing to the 
great difference existing between the sucouleut graft 
and the comparatively hard and woody stem of the 
stock. Of the strong growing kinds, the Cereus 
^>ecioM$imM» seems to answer admirat>ly for a stock ; 
for the low and weak-growiug kinds, such as trunca- 
tum, truneatum viol€tceum, and the beautiful amall- 
branohed RusscUianvs ; while many of the whip-like 
creeping kinds, such as C, MalUtonii, and CftagMr 
formu (creeping cereus), are improved fix>m being 
grafted upon it, at the height of several feet, and 
their shoots allowed to hang iu a pendulous manner. 
The mode of grafting is extremely simple. Out in 
a sloping manner, so as to remove the bark from 
both sides of the scion, giving it thus a wedge-like 
shafie ; make an incision at the top of the stock to 
receive it, if your object is to obtain an umbrella- 
looking plant; or at the base (or by sloping notches 
along the side of the stock, each of which is to be 
furnished with a scion), if you prefer having a bush. 
If the scions are small, the glutinous matter exuding 
from them and the stock together, will hold them in 
their places; but, to make sure, it is advisable to 
stick through them both, with a fine wooden pin (a 
good prickle from a thorn hedge would answer ad- 
mirably) ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, tie 
round the join with a strand of matting, and shade 
with a little moss. Keep the plants slightly shaded 
and growing freely, and the junction will soon be 
complete. 

Soil. — What we use for this, as well fur cacti in 
general, is three parts sandy, hazely, fibrous loam, 
and one part of each of the following : lime-rubbish, 
charcoal, and dried cow-dung. 

2. Poinsettia Pulcherrima: this belongs to the Eti- 
phorbiacea, or Spurges. — The generic name was given 
in compliment to its discoverer iu Mexico. Its speci- 
fic name is very appropriate for it — it is very beautiful. 
The beauty, however, consists not in the iiowers, for 
they are quite lost sight of amid the blaze of the 
bright crimson scarlet bracts^ or floral leaves. For 
the colour to be the most vivid and dazzling, the 
plants should stand in a temperature of 60°, with 
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plenty of unobstructed light, and bo placed that tbej 
should be below rather than above the eye of the 
spectator. There will also be this adyantage, that 
the lower part of the plant will be concealed, which 
can with difficulty be made to look handsome, unless 
it has been well stopped, and had abundance of room! 
In such a warm greenhouse as we haye indicated, 
however, the plants will be very attractive for several 
weeks. Jn treating it entirely as a stove plant, it 
becomes a mere work of routine. In using it for 
conservatory decoration, there will be no difficulty, 
if any means exist for procuring more heat in spring 
and autumn, than can be found in a common green- 
house, as during summer plenty of heat can be ob- 
tained in a cold pit by merely keeping it rather close. 
For the satisfaction of those who wish to give it a 
trial, it may be useful for them to know that youtiff 
plants generally present the most brilliant appear- 
ance. When their beauty is departed, the plants 
may be placed in a corner out of the way — allowed 
to get rather dry — cut down within two or three eyes 
of the old wood, just before the buds begin to break 
in spring, say Maroh — the wounds allowed to heal 
and dry — w«ter then to be given to the roots — when 
the buds have fairly broken, shake away the most of 
the old soil, and repot with fresh earth, using sandy 
loam and peat, with a little leaf- mould and pieces of 
charcoal — set the plants-in a good growing heat, if 
plunged at first in a cucumber-bed all the better- 
stop several times during July — syringe and water 
during the season, and harden off as it advances. 
The parts cut off are not to be loet, as already 
stated ; they make rather the best plants. Gut them 
up into as many cuttings as you require — forget not 
to be generous after being just ; let them dry for 
three or four days ; stiike them in sandy soil, in a 
nice bottom-heat, under a glass ; and then pot, shift, 
Ac, the same as for older plants. 

Euphorbia Jaeqxankeflora. — ^This belongs to the 
same natural group as the last. The generic name 
was given in honour of a celebrated physician of 
antiquity. Its striking beauty consists in the scarlet 
sepals of the calyx, which are clustered together into 
racemes at the end of the pliant shoots, that bend 
down scarcely sufficient to expose their splendour. 
On this account it is advisable to have the plants 
young and dwarf, that the masses of bloom may be 
seen below the eye. It will stand longer in the con- 
servatory than the last, and, upon the whole, is easier 
managed. A similar treatment as respects resting, 
cutting down, stopping, and propagating, will answer 
admirably, only it requires a more sandy turfy peat, 
and will not dislike some bits of charcoal, and some 
broken bricks. Even when in its dry state, neither 
it nor its predecessor should be much exposed to a 
temperature under 45^. It must have no resting 
time during the summer, if good plants are to be 
obtained from cuttings in spring; a nice moist bot- 
tom heat to start them with will be of great import- 
ance. I must leave to younger and more poetical 
heads the task of expatiating upon its fitness for 
decorating and wreathing the glossy ringlets of their 
lady-loves. Robert Fjsh. 

HOTHOUSE DEPAETMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Section III., Part 2nd : Moisture. — Under this 
head we shall first notice watering with the n^rden- 
pot; secondly, with the syringe; and, thirdly, giving 
moisture to the air. Each of these points must be 



attended to by the beginner. There is a right way 
of doing everything, and no other way will answer 
so well. Of course, this rule applies to watering 
«^rchids as well as to every other operation in garden- 
\ti^. We believe we practice the right way, and 
shall endeavour so to describe that practice as to 
make it easy to be followed by those to whom it is 
unknown. 

Watering mth the Garden pot, — As a general rule, 
let it be laid down never to water an orchid except 
it requires it; therefore, in commencing to water, 
observe each plant well, but quickly, and water ac- 
cordingly. The question may here very properly be 
asked, when does an orchid require watering? The 
answer is, when it is growing and dry. The quan- 
tity to be given depends, again, upon the stage of its 
gi'owth. If the young shoots and new roots are 
just beginning only to make their appearance, they 
require a very moderate quantity ; but as then the 
plant ought to be repotted, and the new fresh com- 
post is or should be moist of itself, the water must 
be withheld until the surface, at least feels quite dry 
to the touch. Again, the water should be applied at 
a small distance from the young shoots, which ought 
never to be saturated, or even wetted, especially 
either in the dark cloudy days of winter or of early 
spring. In summer, when the heat is increased, the 
sun shining, and air given, the operator need not be 
so nice, as the extra water will soon evaporate, and 
dry up ei^en from the young and tender shoots. 
When the young shoots begin to form pseudo-bulbs, 
the quantity of water may be increased, care being 
t«ken that it does not lodge in the leafy sheaths 
which surround the green or young bulbs, especially 
of Oattleifas, We have often seen a year's growth 
destroyed by allowing the water to lodge in those 
tender parts. The way to remedy this is with a sharp 
knife, or a small pair of scissors, to slit open to the 
bottom the sheaths that hold the water, but this is 
an operation that must be done very carefully, with- 
out injuring the young pseudo-bulb, or the cure will 
be as bad as the disease; for, if you wound a pseudo- 
bulb, ten to one it will perish. As soon as these 
sheaths turn yellow, and not before, they may be 
entirely removed safely. When in that state they 
will easily part from the bulb without injuring it, if 
carefully pulled off. 

The garden watering-pote we prefer are used both 
with and without roses. The rose should be used 
when the plants are newly potted, and afterwards for 
such as are in large pots and have partly formed 
their pseudo-bulbs. I'he kinds of rose also require 
some consideration. They ought to be quite flat, and 
thickly pierced with holes, and those rather larger 
than ordinary, to let the water flow freely. When 
the spout only is used, it should have the hole at the 
end smaller than ordinary for the purpose ; this is 
to enable the waterer to apply that liquid in just such 
quantity as the plant requires. When the growths 
are young, whether the water is applied with the 
rose or spout alone, it will generally be quite suffi- 
cient to wet the earth, or compost, only round near 
the edge of each pot. If the water is poured indis- 
criminately all over the surface of the compost, espe- 
cially in the early season of the year, the consequence 
will he to endanger the young shoots. At that season, 
and in that state, if the water is slushed upon the 
plants, it will cause several, if not all, of the tender 
young growths to perish ; but as those growths begin 
to approach their usual size, and the warm, long, 
sunshiny days prevail, that is the critical or very 
time orchids require an abundance of water — you 
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can scarcely over- water them then. When we re- 
member that in their native oountries there prevails 
a wet season — that is, when it rains almost day and 
night for a conple of months— and tiiat during this 
wet season they recover from the effects of the hot 
dry one, and make the pseudo-bulbs that flower so 
beautifully, this will sufficiently warrant us to imitate 
such a season, by using, during the latter part of 
their growth, a superabundance of water. By such 
liberal treatment, we obtain a strong fine growth, 
which will, if properly rested, reward us with their 
magnificent bloom and delicious fragrance for all 
our pains. We remember a case in point. 

Several years ago, w« had a Dendrobiumjimhnatumt 
a large plant, growing in a shallow pot, in a mixture 
of peat and broken pots. It stood upon a platform 
near to the glass. In the month of April it began 
to grow freely, sending up about twenty young 
shoots. The water was given to it at first in small 
quantities ; but when the shoots attained a foot in 
height, the quantity was increased. Every morning 
it was, in addition to the water given at the roots, 
deluged with water overhead from the svringe. It 
continued to grow freely and strongly, and, with this 
liberal supply of moisture, the shoots eventually 
reached between three and four feet in length. About 
the middle of July, the quantity of water was gra* 
dually reduced, and by the middle of Augttst it waa 
entirely withheld. The plant was placed still nearer 
the glass, and more air given. The conseqtienoe was, 
a consolidtition of substance, and an appearance of 
ripeness in the long stout pseudo-bulbs ; the lower 
leaves began to turn yellow and drop off, and the 
plant was at rest. In the April following it began to 
grow again, and at the same time to show flower- 
spikes on eyery one of the pseudo-bulbs, previously 
formed, that were so strong. Eventually, it flowered 
in the month of June, and produced more than two 
thousand of its beautifully fringed, yellow, crimson- 
spotted flowers. It was exhibited at Manchester, 
and obtained the highest prize. We entirely attri- 
bute this success to the free application of water 
during the season of growth. If every other good 
point of culture had been given to it, but the water- 
ing either neglected or but partially administered, the 
result would have been poor growths and few flowers. 
We must, for the present, leave this interesting sub- 
ject of watering, with this remark, that at all seasons 
of the year the water used must be of nearly the 
same temperature as the air of the house. This is 
a very essential point, which we need not insist 
upon — its common-sense application must be eyident 
to every one. 

Routine Work fob January. — If our instructions 
under this head, for the last month, have been at- 
tended to, everything will be ready to commence 
potting. Examine the plants, and observe if any 
uuds are begiuntng to swell at the bottom of the 
last-made pseudo-bulb. All that have the buds in 
that state may be potted forthwith. At page 20 of 
this volume, a full and particular account of the 
best method of potting is given. To that page we 
refer our readers. The instructions may be summed 
up here in a few words. Use shallow, wide pots, 
half, and, for some plants, two-thirds, filled with 
drainage. We often use, for large pots, a small one 
inverted over the hole at the bottom, instead of a 
large potsherd. We think this answers better, es- 
pecially if cockroaches are in the house. These 
vermin cannot enter so easily into a pot so drained. 
Bound this small pot fill up with rather large pieces 
of broken ones; place the smallest pieces over the 



top of the small inverted pot. This will be found 
an effectual way of draining an orchid. Use the 
light fibrous peat, and let the plant stand upon a 
small hillock in the middle. Water, — As it often 
happens that more artificial heat is given this 
fnonth, on account of the frosty weather, the plants 
will require more water to their roots than in the 
last month, more especially such as are growing. 
Air.'^lf such a thing should occur as a mild sunny 
day, take advantage of it, and give, for two or three 
hours, a little fresh air. It will greatly assist the 
young growing plants, as well as sweeten the internal 
atmosphere of the house. Syringing. — Plants on 
blocks will be beginning to make new roots and 
fresh growths, and should be more frequently sy- 
ringed. Syringe also the walls, patha, and pipes 
occasionally, to give moisture to the air of the house, 
more particularly towards the end of the month. If 
you have any shallow cisterns, such as are described 
at page 04 of this present volume, they may now 
have a thin stratum of water poured into them to 
evaporate into the air. We shall refer to another 
successful mode of moistening the internal atmo- 
sphere by-and-by. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Now winter has come in good earnest, the greatest 
care must be taken to prevent frost from injuring 
our pots. Aurioulat and PolyanthM$e$ must be kept 
as dry as possible without flagging. We, at the 
request of a correspondent, give, this week, a list of 
twelve of what we consider the very best kinds of 
auriculas. Remember the Banuneulms bed : let it be 
turned over this month and levelled, ready for plant- 
ing about the second week in February. The l^uUps, 
also, will require protection, not only from frost, but 
also from heavy rains, or heavy falls of snow. DakUa 
roots must be looked to, to see that they are all right. 
If any are decidedly decaying, or actually rotten, 
they must be removed from amongst the rest, or thej 
may infect the whole lot 

TWELVE FIRST-RATE AURICULAS IN FOUR CLASSES. 



Bo«th'« Fraedom, fl«. 
Leigh's Col. Taylor. ISt. 
Page's Champion, (h. 

Aahton'a Bonnj Lmb, 6s. 
Campbell's Robert Burns, fts. 
Ughtbodj's Fair Maid. lis. M. 



Orqf'edged. 
Ckettbam's Laacawhire Hero, Ma. 
Fletcher's Ne Pius Ultra, 7s. fid. 
Page's Waterloo. Ss. 6d. 

Headley's Boyal Purple, 7«* M. 
Kaye's Jupiier, 7s. 
Netherwood's Othello, ts. 6d. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Routine Work. — ^The commencement of a new 
year reminds us of the near approach of a busy 
season for the cultirators of the soil. Manuring 
vacant spaces of ground, trenching, digging, ridging, 
banking, forking, and scarifying the soil at every 
opportunity, should now be well attended to, in order 
to establish a healthy openness for receiving the 
seeds and plants in early spring. These operations, 
besides being a good preparation for the succeeding 
crops, render the soil free from weeds and vermin, 
ana in a pulverized condition for the growth of the 
crops which are to follow. 

Cauliflower Plants, — if the weather be severe, 
should be slightly protected, but not covered so 
closelv as to induce them to grow and become drawn ; 
for pfants thus weakened, when the season arrives 
for transplanting them, generally button, or form 
small beads unseasonably. On the other hand, 
plants which have been managed as we direct will 
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be health J and sturdy, ready to oommence a rapid 
growth when the season turns in their favour. A 
slight covering, with air given night and day, and dry 
dust applied about them, if the earth is wet and cold, 
are higdly beneficial. Plants established in a dry 
soil through the winter months must be early looked 
to and water given. This remark applies more par- 
ticularly to plants in pots, for by keeping them in a 
dry state too long after the time when they should 
be growing, renders them more likelv to button. 

Sowing Gauliflowsbs. — Those who have the con- 
venience of a hot-bed, or other structure artificially 
heated, should now sow a little seed in a pan. Prick 
out the plants, as soon as up, into other pans, and 
from thence under hand-glasses, or some other slight 
protection, on a rich open soil. By these means, fine 
cauliflower plants may be obtained for planting out 
in the open soil by the first week in March. 

Gab BAG Bs. — If the weather be open, continue to 
assist the early cabbage plants by frequent surface- 
stirring, keeping them clear from oecaved leaves, and 
filling up vacancies from the store-bea. Sow a little 
seed in a pan, if plants are likely to be scarce in the 
spring, and treat them as recommended above for 
cauliflower seedlings. 

Early-sown peas and beans, and the autumn-sown 
leUuce plants of all sizes, should have a slight appli- 
cation of dry dust of an evening, after cold rains, 
snow, or sudden thaws. Such sudden changes, and 
morning frosts, cause great destruction among such 
seedlings by producing canker or shanking of their 
stems. Moderate heat should be maintained about 
asparagus in forcing, and successive slight hot-beds 
made and treated as previously directed. Beds of 
asparagus, now in production, should be supplied oc- 
casionally with liberal soakings of tepid water, with a 
small uuantity of salt dissolved in it Cucumbers 
should oe carefully attended to, and a moderate tem- 
perature maintained whilst ^he days are short From 
68^ to 72^ are now sufiScient for growing plants, 
whilst those in bearing may be allowed, with advan- 
tage, five degrees more. Fermenting materials should 
be collected, and well worked. Make slight hot-beds 
for potatoes, radishes, carrots, early turnips, &c. 

Mushroom Bbd-making. — The following, though 
in answer to a correspondent {G. Tasker)^ yet being 
of general applicability, is placed here. A cart^shed 
can be very easily converted into an excellent mush- 
room house. Warm and gentle moisture have much 
to do with the growth of the mushrooms. How 
often, in August and September, do we hear country 
people, the best observers of nature, say, ** This is a 
beautiful morning for mushrooms, it is so warm and 
muggy!" We must imitate such mornings; there- 
fore, if the shed is covered in with slate or tiles, the 
space between the rafters inside should be well 
stuffed with straw of any kind, which can be fastened 
up by nailing cross strips of boards from rafter to 
rafter. Then, after the bed is made, spawned, and 
finished, the front of the shed may be stopped up 
with thick and well-thatched hurdles, which would 
be warmer and better than any other thin permanent 
enclosure. These hurdles can be readily opened 
whenever light is wanting, either to examine the 
beds, or to cover, or to uncover, or to collect the 
mushrooms. It is also convenieot to be able to open 
the house opposite where you wish, either to get in 
fresh materials to make a new bed with, or to take 
out an old one. If the length of the shed be from 
21 to 30 feet, it should give a large supply of mush- 
rooms during the winter and spring months. The 
beds should be made along the back of the house. 



Previously to making up the beds, a board, about 
nine inches high, should be placed as a frontage- 
board, from three to four feet distant from the wall, 
which is a nice width for the bottom of the bed. 
This front board may be supported upright by driving 
three or four short stakes into the floor. The bed 
may be from two to three feet high at the back, 
sloping down to nine inches in front, which will give 
a very convenient width to reach over for all neces- 
sary purposes. Have the materials ready to mak^ 
the first bed about the last week in August. Let 
this occupy one-third of the length of the shed. 
Make up another of the same size about the last week 
in October, and the remaining third about the first 
of January. The principi^ part of the materials 
should be horse-dioppings, mixed with a little dry, 
short, husky litter; and, if a few dry cow-droppings 
be broken up and mixed with it, all the better. The 
materials may be all placed in the shed at once, 
where the bed is to be made up, and they must be 
turned over to equalize and sweeten from three to 
five times. In making up the bed, let the whole be 
worked well together, and made as solid as it can be 
by beating with a fork, and the surface made smooth 
and even. Insert a stick to tell the temperature of 
the bed by; let it stand five or six days, after which 
time, the heat of the bed will be gentle if all has 
gone on well; but, if found too hot, shake up the 
materials of the bed again to let off the rankness of 
fermentation. Do this twice a-day until the bed 
begins to be on the decline, and, drawing out the 
stick, it is found to be of a steady warmth of about 
from 50** to 55*^. The bed then may be spawned. 
Insert the spawn about one inch and a half below 
the surface of the materials of the bed, either in mo- 
derate-sized lumps, or several bits put in together ; 
make the whole surface smooth and even, and solid, 
and cover it with earth that is not too wet or too 
dry, which should be run through a sieve first, and 
should be of kindly adhesive nature, like that from 
an old pasture. This covering should be about from 
one to two inches thick. When the whole surface is 
covered over, it should be watered with a very fine- 
rosed water-pot, and beat down with a very bright 
spade, 80 as to make the surface plaster-like. Make 
use of no more water than will suffice. You had better 
apply to some respectable nurseryman for your mush- 
room spawn. Another year, probably, plenty would 
be found in the old beds. Always prefer mouldy 
hay for covering the beds with, but do not cover 
them too bountifully when newly-made, for fear of 
increasing the heat too strongly for the spawn. 

Jamks Babnbs and W. 



MICELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUK VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No IS.) 

I ALWAYS feel, when the old year has been swept 
away, and the new one has begun, as if we bad 
spring in possession. I immediately watch for the 
lengthening days, and I fancy I can see to write and 
work earlier and later, long before a perceptible 
change really takes place. This is a harmless fancy ; 
but may it not lead to 'one that tends to destruction? 
May we not as hastily, and as completely, forget the 
spiritual past, which time can never sweep away? 
Our days may become brighter and clearer, trials 
may be removed, rough places may become smooth, 
all may go well with us, and we may say to ourselves, 
*' Peace, when there is no peace." Let us remember 
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that there can be but one change in the spiritual 
life — that which is from death unto life — when " old 
things" have for ever ** passed away" — when "all 
things have become new. This thought may be re- 
pugnant to some of us, but it is true, and of intense 
importance. We have begun a new year in time — 
let us examine our progress towards eternity, that as 
we launch forth again on the waves of life's restless 
tide, we may feel that we are indeed, and in truth, 
the " homeward bound." 

We hear stirring sounds in the woods already. The 
interesting labours of the woodman have begun, and 
very soon after the fall of the copse- wood, up spring 
the glad primroses, and violets, and wild anemones, 
that have so long laid dqimunt beneath the shade, as 
if delighted once more to meet the sun, and to ex- 
pand their simple, beautiful blossoms under the 
influence of his ravs. How soon the admission of 
air and light calls into life the exquisite things of 
nature tliut sleep beneath the soil ; and how soon 
does the earih mantle with verdure, and cover itself 
with flowers. A newly-cleared coppice, with its piles 
of hoop-chips and faggots, the picturesque figures at 
work, the wild plants springing up cheerily, and the 
birds warbling away amottg the yet leafless trees, 
like a concert of Jenny Lind's, is, certainly, one of the 
roost delightful scenes that the early spring affords. 
But before this lovely soksou greets us, we have, or 
hope to have, the enriching influence of frost and 
snow. The mildest winter seldom passes without 
them : and it is one of the most beautiful of nature's 
changes, when earth, and tree, and stream, are covered 
UP with snow. There is then a deep stillness in the 
an*, and the boughs of the graceful evergreen droop, 
as if wearied and oppressed with their soft burden. 
Lightly as it falls, and feathery as is every separate 
flake, what weight there is in a fall of snow. I have 
often raised the lower boughs of cedars and spruce 
firs, to release them from its pressure, and although 
there might be but a sprinkling on their leaves, yet 
every hough seemed pinned to the earth, and sprang 
gratefully up when the snow fell from it. There is an 
indescribable tomethinff in our feelings, when we just 
look out upon a snow scene, though we have seen it 
year after year. Yesterday all was green and open, 
every road, every path, every object dearly defined ; 
to-day we look out almost on vacancy — scarcely a 
hedge-row can be seen, every house and tree seem 
like large heaps of snow, and the streams that give 
such beauty to a landscape, are either totally covered 
up, or appear like rivers of ink. The few figures we 
see move silently along, with their rough garments 
wrapped more closely round them, looking black, and 
cold, and comfortless, while the poor little birds hop 
printlessly over the smooth white surface, or sit 
silently in groups on the house-tops. What a scene 
of stillness and desolation, yet how beautiful ! And 
when the bright sun looks out, and lights up the 
scene with thousands of sparks like diamonds, it is 
like Fairy-land, indeed. I once witnessed one of those 
sudden changes, for which our climate is remarkable, 
and it was very striking One bright sunny morning, 
in the spring, some years ago, I walked to the house 
of a friend, enjoying the beauty of the scene, which 
was green, and gay, and lively. I returned in three 
or four hours, nearly over my' shoes in snow, which 
bad, in that short space of time, shrouded the whole 
country, and turned the glowing scene of spring into 
the depth of winter. It spoke loudly of the ** changes 
and chanoes of this mortal life ; ** ohanee$ which God 
appoints, and which meet us at every step. Who 
can tell, when we go forth in the morning, how the 



day, that looks so well, will close around us ? Tet the 
same hand that scatters the snow-flakes, and covers 
up the budding earth in that cold mantle, can cause 
the bright sunbeams to melt and disperse it as 
quickly as it fell. Need we then sorrow as those 
without hope, when troubles and disappointments 
fall heavily upon us? Let our winter walks teach 
us some lessons too ; and let us, as we plunge through 
the snow, remember the beauties that lie beneath it, 
and the blessings that are, for a little season, hidden 
by the trials of our earthly pilgrimage. 

A snow scene reminds us also of those regions of 
almost perpetual winter, where so many of our fellow- 
men dwell amid dreariness and gloom. When we 
see the warmly-thatched roofs of our British cottages 
fringed with sparkling icicles, yet gleaming tomeiimei 
with cheerful light within, should we not think of 
those dark northern lands, of those dark northern 
homes, where for so many months our sun is never 
seen, where so much of human life is passed in dis- 
mal huts, deprived of the joyful light of heaven, and 
almost of its air ? Yet these fur-clad children of per- 
petual snows are watched by the same Eye, fed by 
the same Hand, and redeemed by the same Blood, as 
those who possess far greater worldly blessings. 
They dwell apart from many joys and many beautiful 
things, but they love their icy mountains and barren 
plains as dearly as we love our trees and flowers ; 
and the bright warmth of their short summers cheers 
and refreshes them, and gives them some country 
pleasures, perhaps like ours. 

Let our comparatively short and cheerful winters 
fill our hearts with gratitude to Hod. He has placed 
us among unnumbered blessings — the light of our 
brilliant sun can only be exceeded by that " True 
Light, which lightens every man that cometh into 
the world ;" and the few dark and stormy months we 
see, do but wed us to our happy homes, and give us 
cause yet more to bless « Htm, who so unwearedly 
gives us " all things richly to enjoy.** 

CALCEOLARIA CUTTINGS. 

Having just seen the last two numbers of Thk 
CoTTAOS Gardenkb, being the first of the series that 
have fallen in my way, and thinking that eommuui- 
cations on practical subjects, however trifling, may 
be of some service to your readers, I am induced to 
make a few additional remarks to Mr. G. Penny's paper 
on striking calceolarias, which I trust may be useful. 

Some years ago, after having put in what I ex- 
pected an abundant stock of cuttings of all kinds of 
oeddingout stufl", I was unexpectedly called away, 
and lefi their management to other bands. This was 
early in September, and 1 felt not a little annoyed, 
on my return, at the end of October, to find that 
scarcely any of my favourite celoeolarias were grow- 
ing, although the verbenas, petunias, Ac., had done 
well, and showed signs of good treatment, which, I 
was told, was the same as the calceolarias had. J udg- 
ing, theu, that something radically different must be 
wanted to make them strike freely, I determined to put 
in a batch of cuttings, at that time taken from the 
plants in the flower beds, and inserted from twenty 
to thirty in a 24-pot ; these I placed under a hand- 
glass, in a shadyplace, my frames being then full of 
other things. The healthy appearance thev soon 
presented, while they were almost continually wet, 
convinced me that they liked the treatment ; so that 
when we digged up the flower-beds for the winter, in 
the beginning of December I put in another batch 
of cuttings, and treated them in the same way. Even 
at that late period I found their tenacity to life so 
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strong, that they were able to withstand the decaying 
influence of so much moisture, and repel the advance 
of mould, &c. Of course I protected them from frost, 
and soon after stored them away in pits, with other 
things. The autumn continuing mild, I afterwards 
put in a few pots of cuttings, in the middle of January, 
taken from plants that were growing in the borders, 
and which had, nowithstanding, endured a pretty 
sharp frost ; these I placed on the shelf of the green- 
house, in rather a shady part, and even these did 
well ; so that, amongst the whole lot of cuttings that 
I put in. I don't think more than one or two per 
cent failed. Ever since then I have practiced the 
same with equal success, never putting in my winter 
stock of calceolarias until the middle or end of 
October. They will certainly do very well if taken 
off sooner, and kept damp, and in the shade ; and if 
large plants be wanted in spring, of course it would 
be advisable to treat them so. But with me space in 
winter is very limited, so that I am (and I oelieve 
many others are also) obliged to concentrate our 
stock, that all my bedding-out plants stand over 
winter in the cutting pots. I may observe, that the 
calceolarias I treat as above are all shrubby kinds ; 
and if Mr. Penny's Kentish Hero be, as I have seen 
it to appear, half shrubby, then I think the same 
treatment will suit it very well. The kinds I grow 
are old vieosUdma, (than which I know no better 
yellow), the old ruffosUf integrifolia, and a straw- 
coloured one, with a dark one or two, and a useful 
clouded one, but all having only local names useless 
to mention here. It may be useful to the amateur 
for me to say, that I have tried very late and damp 
propagating, as in calceolarias, with several other 
things, but I don't find it succeed so well as the usual 
method, exoent in the Gaillardia, which certainly does 
equally as well as the calceolaria. I am trjring some 
otner things this autumn, the result of which I will, 
if Tou think well of it, apprize ^ou of hereafter, as 
well as my method of early spring management of 
bedding-out plants, especially calceolarias. In the 
mean time, shoald there be any of your readers dubi- 
ous of the stock they have got, and have a few plants 
in some place in the flower borders, where they can 
get a few cuttings from, I earnestly intreat them to 
try a few pots. I am convinced they will not be dis- 
appointed, and the amateur who has no pit or green- 
house, might try a pot or two in the window of any 
outhouse, taking care to move them, if required, 
when severe frost sets in. — J. N. V. 

[You are quits wrong in thinking that '* we do not 
invite communications," and we shall be very glad to 
receive your proffered contributions. We are very ready 
to insert genuine in/ormalionfrom any one. — Ed. C. G.] 



EXTBACTS PROM COERESPONDENCE. 

Striking Cuttings, and Protecting them Dur- 
ing Winter. — Many of your readers, like myself, 
are only amateur gardeners, with small gardens, and 
have not the conveniences of either pit, frame, or 
greenhouse to aid their operations ; nevertheless, 
with a little management, and a comparatively small 
cost, it is quite possible to look gay nine months out 
of the twelve. My plan for striking and protecting 
cuttings is this : I select a vacant spot, say 8 feet by 
6. cover it with two inches of sand, dig and mix 
this in till the whole is well incorporated ; then, at 
each comer drive in a stake, leaying it one foot out 
of the ground ; upon these four stakes nail four 
splines, so as to form a frame, and across this frame, 
at intervals, fasten strands of rope-yam (the strands 



of an old cable are best) ; let these be recrossed in 
like manner, so as to produce squares of one foot in 
diameter, and the work is finished. To accomplish 
this, it will take about an hour, and the cost of ma- 
terials will be sixpence. If this frame be made at 
the end of August, cuttings and slips of hardy per- 
ennials and biennials may be inserted under it till 
the month of December, and will require only occa- 
sional watering, and the shade of a row whins or fir 
branches laid on the top. As winter approaches, 
secure the branches by drawing their ends in under 
the strands ; and in April, when uncovered, a fine 
collection of healthy, well-rooted young plants will 
be ready for removal to the flower-borders. Many 
of the half-hardy perennial and biennial kinds may 
be thus preservea. The same kind of frame does 
equally well for the autumn-sowing of hardy an- 
nuals ; and those who know the superiority of these 
over spring-sown ones, will not fail to have a lot 
thus ready to bed out. — S. P., Ruthmere. 

Protecting Peas from Mice. — The following 
method of preserving autumn-sown peas from the 
attacks of mice was communicated to me by a friend, 
who has practised it with singular success. He 
pounds some rosin very fine, puts his peas into water 
just to make them wet, then sprinkles the rosin over 
them, and, by its adhesion to the peas, gives them 
such a disagreeable taste that the mice will not touch 
them. — John Robinson, Ardsley, near Barnsley. 

[Although this mode of protection is not new, it 
may be unknown to some of our readers. — Ed. C. G.] 

Heating bt Gas. — Having seen in The Cottage 
Gardener for November, a statement respecting the 
heating of a greenhouse with gas, and in other num- 
bers there seems to exist much prejudice against this 
mode, I think it desirable to give you the result of 
an experiment on this method of heating a green- 
house. In the spring of 1848, we erected, what was 
intended to be a summer-house, but soon changed 
our ideas, and turned it into a greenhouse ; and, as 
nothing was provided in the erection for heating the 
house, we had to contrive, as winter approached, 
some way for the preservation of our plants, and 
determined to give gas a trial, which we did, and in 
every way it has answered the purpose. We have 
not observed the slightest injury to the plants. The 
size of our greenhouse is 9 feet long, by 8 feet wide; 
the stove 28 inches high, 12 inches wide. The latter 
consists of an inner tube about 8 inches in diameter, 
and the outer case. There are six burners between 
the cases, and by a tap they can be regulated to any 
heat desired. The air flows from the bottom of the 
inner tube to the top, which is perforated. The pro- 
ducts of the combustion of the gas pass between the 
inner tube and outer case to the chimney. I shall 
be glad if this information is of any service to any of 
the readers of your valuable publication. — Clarice 
R. Eccles, 43, Roscommon streetf EverUm^ Liverpool. 

TO CORRBBPONDBXfTS. 

•9* W« rtquMt that no one will write to the departmental writer* 
of Tbb Cottaob OABDaNia. It gives them unjoatifiable trouble 
aod expense ; and we also request our coadjutors, ttnder no circuni' 
ttaneet, toreplj to such private communications. 

Rossa Foa Amaova {W. WiUianuan). —Yovi bad much better 
not plant climbing rosei at all against your arbour, one side of which 
b 4 feet 7 inches long, and the odier ude only S feet 5 inches. One 

{(ood climbing rose, in good soil, would eorer the whole in three or 
our years, even supposing the height to be ten or twalve feet ; and if 
Tott were to prune dose, as you propose, you would seldom see a 
bloom. If the aspect of the sides of the arbour is good, you had 
better plant strong growing Bourixyn roses, and they are all autumn 
flowerers, or perpetuals. 1, Madame LorAorma; the most splendid 
light autumn rose we have, and nearly White. S, Soutenir de Mai- 
maiaon; next light shade to No I, being pale flenh. 8, Pierre de 
St, Cjfrt strong, pale rose. 4, Triomphe de OmUotieret a reddish 
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rote. S, Lt Ornnadier; a erimton. 0, QMrt de Ro»emtne§t Mm!* 
double, but ■rilendid, with large truMea of deep acarlet blo«eoni. 
7. Qtteem nf Bour&mu ; fairn-coloared. 8, Somhet ; a dark crimson. 
0, AridoUe; pure white. Not. 3, 7, 8, and 9, ara comparative! J 
dwarf, and to plant in front of the ttrong ones, as you propose. 

Qdibn ow tub PaAiaiBB Roai (Aoca).— You acted wisely in 
planting this against a west wall. It requires a wall, or a very pood 
*' rose season.'* to flower well with us. Being one of the very strong 
growers, and having only had two seasons' good fcrowth with you, you 
need not wonder that it has not flourished ; but to hurry it on, prune 
it rtrw sparingly, and, on a flne day, fork down among the roots, and 
eut off two or three of the strongest about a foot from the stem. 

Alpdabbtical Akbanobmbiit or Anbwbbb IW, H. Baldwin), 
— If we were thus to arrange them, we could not keep open ihis de- 
partment until the last hour before we go to press, which we do for 



the purpose of answering our Correspondents as early as possible. 
We be^in to-day to give an Index, which will, in some degree, meet 
your wishes. 

Fobbbt Tbbb PBOftiffO (A Subtrriber). — Tour qaestioae open 
the whole of the chiefly disputed points in wood culture,— a subject 
to which we shall probably devote a portion of our columns, one of 
these days. We shall answer rour queries briefly. We should not 
cut down young oaArs when they do not grow straight, but prune 
them so as to rectify their distortion. We should prune forest trees 
when young, beginning during the earliest stage of their growth. 
When a ¥wod i* replanted^ it is a matter of indifference whether all 
the old trees are previously cut down. It should be well trenched 
and drained before being replanted. The age at which underwood 
should be cut, must depend upon the fertility of your soil. Alder, 
Lombardy poplar, birch, and hasel, will all grow in low, wet lands { 
but sallows are usually most profitable in such situations. 

Obbbrboubb ovbb Kitchbn (C. B., Barton)^ — Your plants in 
this ** are now looking most wretchedly," and no wonder, for it is 
the worst situation possible for such a structure. With a Itoarded 
floor, and a Are in the room beneath all day, whether mild or cold, 
you can have little control over the temperature, snd the air must be 
most unfavourably dry for your plants. Your only palliatives are to 
double-|>ot your plants, stuffing moes between the two pots, and 
keeping it moist. Keep your greenhouse as cool as you can, and have 
pans fidl of water in it. 

PLATroBM Planting {W. S. Brown). — Yon will see that our 
number for December SOth, conuins the advice you lequiie about 
" platform plantir^," which we had there inadvertently termed 
" atations." We will avoid this in future, and endeavour to adhere 
to one term, to prevent mi» conception. Your soil would appear to 
be right. Eighteen inches ia, however, rather too much for a dwarf- 
ing sTstem. You can lay three inchee of rubble on the marl bottom, 
first forming the surfsce conical. Do not be afraid of the trouble of 
excavating the soil ; if only thrown out and thrown in again, a con- 
siderable benefit is derived. 

Lbakt Gbbbnhodbbs (/6ttf).— As to your new greenhouae, let 
it be understood that a score coats of paint will not obviate any mis- 
eonstruction of principles, or mismanagement in the making. Per- 
kaps your wood was not thoroughly dry ; if so, a certain amount of 
contractions would occur, which would cause the wood and putty to 
part. If you are sure of the point of ingress, we would advise you 
to putty up every crevice, when absolutely drv ; and then, when the 
putty IS "set," to give another coat of thick paint. Can you not 
house your lights, and dry them artificially ? 

UNrauiTFUL Applk-tebb (JoAn AoAin«on\— Your apple should 
have received as much pruning, a few years ago, as to cause it to push 
forth numerous side branches. As, however, it never matures miit, 
cut it down by all means, and plant another. No mode of pruning 
will make it profitable. 

Tatlob's Amatbvb Hivb (Bammbp Screw). ^Wo must first 
obtain Ur. Taylor's leave before we can, in any way, impart the late 
improvements in his hire ; he mav very probably wish to publish them 
himself. That they will he published, we feel assured, for Mr. Tay- 
lor's object, from the heginniiis. has been to do good, not to himself, 
but to others, and that at ver^ considerable trouble and expense, 
without the slightest remuneration whatever, beyond the pleasure of 
doing good generally.- 

PxLABQONiuu 8HIPTING (Veros). — Yoa cut down your pelar- 
roniums in September, repotted in smaller pots, and have kept them 
ui a cool greenhouse, and you ask when they should be again shifted ? 
Much depends on the roots. If the pots are well fiU^ with roots 
BOW, they ought to be shifted about the middle of January, and their 
last shift six weeks afterwarrls. The sise of the pots for your plants 
can only be determined after seeing the plants. 

LiOBT-coLODBBD PocHBiAB (lUd). — We believe that the best 
are Purity, One-in-the-Ring, and Dr. Jephson ; there are two or 
three others we have not seen yet ; but we shall inquire. 

Climbbb fob Obbbnboobb (Idfrf).— You wish for one to grow 
in a pot, and to be fragrant as well as handsome. We know of none 
better than the Catalonian jasmine. There are abundance of hand- 
some ones, but not sweet ones that would grow, with ordinary skill, 
in a pot. 

RosBs FBOM Sbbo (/. 0.).—Wo BTe Ter;f glad to find that yon 
take in Thb Cottagb Oabdxnbb. We think we know something 
of your gpreenbouse i and we have heard of your great kindness to 
those around you. We would not, by any means, encourime you to 
expect success in rearing good roses from seed ; you might not obtain 
one superior rose in ten thousand seedlings ; but you may sow the 
seed now in pots, or on a border in vonr garden ; cover them about 
an inch deep, and transplant the seedlings, next October, where they 
are to bloom. Some flower the year following, some in the second, 
and some may take three years, or more, to proTc them. All depends 
on tbe aorta. 



OacBiB Abbd (Alien Date}.— Your orchis seeds are good; but yoa 
will do no good by sowing them. Yon would And th^m extremely 
ticklish to manage, and, alter ail, yon could not compete with natore 
in the open fields. 

AiBTBaMBBiA RooTB (/Mil).— These, wbieh yon have kept in dry 
sand, are beginning to grow. Pot your Alstroemeria roou immedi- 
ately, in light rich compost, and in upright pots, if convenient— sny 
sise above six-inch pots will do ; or, say one root in a six-inch, three 
roots in the next, and five in the next sise. and so on ; put them tn yovr 
cold pit, and treat them at first like Tropoeolum tricolorum, that is, 
give no water until the leaves are well developed, and allow them 
abundance of air in mild weatber, October and November an the 
proper times to pot them. 

MiaaBLTOB (/Mcf).— We cannot say if the M Isseltoe would grow 
in your ** cold mountainous situation " in Noitkumberland, but we 
have seen it grow two hundred miles to the north of you, in the 
lowlands of Scotland. The farmers in Herefordshire would be very 
glad to give you all the misseltoe seeds in their beautiful county if 
you could gather them, for this is their greatest and most trouble- 
some weed If you send us a atamped envelope, with yoer addreaa, 
and write " Misseltoe " inside of it, we shall ask a frimd to aend yoa 
some seeds for trial. One stamp will suffice. 

CocK-BOACBBS (Claplond Roadi). — We are informed, that *' The 
Phosphoric Rat Poison," prepared by Mr. Purser, chemist. New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, destroys these pests effeetaally. Can any 
of our correspondents inform ua of their aueeeas in getting rid of 
them? 

PocLTBT (5. W.). — We never knew an instance of a fowl becoming 
bald in any particular place. Cockatoos will sometimes become en- 
tirely and permanently bald, except on the head, tail, and winga. 
Does not your Malay cock thrust his neck through some railings 
round your endoaure, and in this manner rub off the feathers? 

Vbobtablb Rbpobb (/. B. C)— Weeds, hedge clippings, &e., 
can be decompoeed rapidly by mixing them with quicklime, as yoa 
propose ; but a mu^h more valuable manure would be suide by 
putting such vegetable refuse into a tank, and pouring over it some 
of the ammoniaod liouor of the gas works. Dig sack manure into 
your soil, preparing tor any kitehen garden cropa requiring fertile 
matter. 

IxiA Oppbbtb (F/bre).— Remote these from the bulbe grown m 
pots every third year— do eo in the month of September. 

Ctclambnb in Bobdbbb (/Aid).— In plunging these in a border 
instead of drying them, the old soil in the pots may remain three or 
four years ; but every seaaoa, when the pots are taken up, tora out 
the balls, and rub off as much of the old soil as will crumble away 
without injuring the old roots, and then add as much fresh soil as 
the pot will hold { but never dbturb an old root that ia alive. 

Pbbbian Ibib (/Aid).— Tbb bnib had better remain in its pot 
during tne season of rest. 

Ladbbl Hbdob Motino (A. M, 5.).— Yoa aak, '* la it possible 
to move a laurel hedge twelve years old at this seaaon, and yet pie* 
serve one out of three of the trees ? ** No doubt it is poesible ; but 
the work must be done carefully and properly. Firat, form an ample 
trench, six feet wide, and eighteen inches deep ; lay the top or beat 
soil on one side, and the woist on the other side ; take up no more 
plsnts in one day than you can finish planting before night ; throw 
the best soil in upon the roots, first seeing that aU the cavities are 
filled up, and this is l>est done by pouring large quantities of water 
over the mots as the soil is being thrown over them : finish with the 
bottom soil, and then with some sort of litter for mnlch. We pre- 
sume they are common laurel, the Portugal laurel ia more difficuk to 
manage. 

Limb and Salt fob Potatobb (Beoro/ai;).— Mix the lime and 
salt together a day or two before using them, and then spread them 
over the surface, and dig them in at the time of planting. When 
lenwa mnd dung are used for making hotbede, they muat k>e mixed 

together. 

Unpbuitful Stbawbbbbibb (H. 0.).— Your British Queens 

{produce vigorous leaves and runners, but no fruit; this may ariae 
rom misroanagemert, or from your aoil being too wet. Do not cat 
away anp of the leaves in autumn, but only the runners, and give a 
dressing of thoroughly decayed manure In the spring. If this does 
not make them ferule, trench deeply, and drain well a fresh plot, and 
plant it with early-rooted runners next August, making your runners 
root early, for the purpose, by pegging them into the soil. The name 
of your plant is Hakea acietUorie (needle-leaved hakea) a native of 
New South Wales. 

St. Tbomab (Ren. J. A. B.). — We ar^ obliged to our eorreapon- 
dent fur the f>llowing :— "In number 6l of Tub Cottagb Oab- 
DBNBB, you ha\e fallen into a slight error in the explsnaiion of the 
name of the Apostle Thomas. If you reverse the names, you wiB 
be nearer the truth. Didymus Bi9ufA0S is the Greek name to explain 
the Hebrew name Thomss. Thomas, in the Syriac, and Didymus, ia 
the Greek, have the same meaning, via., a twin. It was a common 
custom of the Jews, when sojourning with other nations, to change 
their Hebrew name into one having the same signification, in the 
language of the people with whom they were living." 
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Black Hellebore flowers, [ing heard. 
Hilary Term beflrins. Common Bunt- 
OommonBmitlngsings. [bge.T.beginB. 
1 Bvx. Ar. EpipaAXT. Hilary. Cam- 
Oxford T. begins. Long-tailed Pocher 
Snow Flake goes. [goes. 

Marsh Titmoose sings. 



Weather near Landon. 
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St. Hilakt is one of ** the Fathers of the Church*'— a name be- 
stowed upon eminent ecclesiastics who wrote upon religious subjects 
previously to the thirteenth centurv. He was bom at Poictiers, and 
became bishop of his native city aoout a.d. 854. He was the most 
uncompromising champion of the Trinitarian doctrines, and, in 
defiance of all dangers and sufferings, opposed the Arian heretics. 
He died in the year 397. His most important works are " Twelve 
Books concerning the Trinitr," and "A Treatise on Synods.** He 
is a very obscure writer. We do not know why the erait of coopers 
selected him as their patron. 

MsTEOsouxiT or THK Wekk. — ^Tho average highest temperature 



of the above seven days, according to observations made at Chiswick, 
during the last twen^three years, is 40.6^ ; and the average lowest 
temperature, 30.4**. The greatest height attained by the thermo- 
meter, during the same penod, was 65** on the 15th in the year 1834. 
There were, during the same days, 86 fine, and 75 days during 
which rain fell. On an average of years, the greatest eold of the 
year occurs on or about the 14th of this month. 

Natural PaxifoxsNA Ikdicative oy Wbathsr. — If anatt 
dance in a dense swarm in the rays of the setting sun, they Inmcate 
fine weather ; and if the swarm, in a summer's evening, is more 
widely outspread, it foretells heat. If, instead of gambohng thus in 
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unshaded places, they 
semble under trees, and bite 
more than usual, rain is 
approaching. It is not gene, 
rally known that the gnats 
which attack us in-doors are 
almost imiversally females, 
while those out of doors, 
and seen sporting in the 
sunbeams, are almost as ex- 
clusively males. Ootaamer 
floating abundantly in the 
air dunng autumn, and at- 
taching to different objects, 
is a prognostic of fine wea- 
ther. Malo round the moon 
indicates, according to the 
season, that hail, snow, or 
rain are approaching; the 
smaller the diameter of the 
halo, the sooner will the 
fall occur. When the halo 
is very red, a wind almost 
always occurs. 



Insects.— A flrequent enemy to the bee-keeper is the Wax or Honevcomb moth, the 
OuUeria eereana of some entomologists, and the Tinea meUoneUa and cereila of others. The 
expanded fore-wings are tnm 14 to 18 lines across, grey coloured, with a darker outer 
margin, preceded by a curved row of small, dark, oblong dots; the inner margbi has some 
short, purple-chesnut streaks. In the female, the wings are more purplish-brown, with less 
of grey in the middle. In the male, the hind wings are brown b^ond the middle : but in 
the female, they are yellowish-wnite. Our drawing represents a female, and she is bo 
different in colour from, and so much larger than, the male, that, for a long time, they were 
considered distinct species. In both the antennn, legs, body, and abdomen are yellowish- 
grey, but rather inclining to brown in the female. She lays her eggs at night, about the 
lower part of the hive, and two broods of the caterpillar are produced, one in spring, and a 
second early in July. On issuing from the egg, the caterpillars screen themselves from the 
bees by spinning a web, from which they oome forth at night to feed. They attack the lower 
cells first, and work upwards, spinning webs as they advance. Three hundred caterpillars 
have been found in one hive, and with the destruction of the cells, and the entanglement of 
the bees in the webs, a hive is soon weakened and ruined. Another species, Oalleria al- 
Ttaria^ or Honey moth, is also a pest to bees. 




It would not be either unanrnmng or uninstmctiTe 
to trace the rise and progrem of the taste for Green 
Peas. They were a luxury unknown to our early 
Saxon ancestors, for they had no varieties but the 
common grey pea; and though we have frequent 
mention of beans being eaten by them, we have never 
met with any such particular concerning the pea. 
Soon after the Norman Conquest, however, at monas- 
teries and other establishments where gardening was 
cherished, we find that this vegetable was among 
those most desired. Thus, at Barking Nunnery, 
among other things, there were provided green peas 
against Midsummer {Fosbrooke^s JBrtt. Mwiattieon^ 
ii. 127). And, in the household book of a nobleman 



{Arch€Bologia, xiii. 373), it is directed : — " If one will 
have Pease soone in the year following, such pease 
are to be sowen in the wane of the moone, at St. 
Andrew's tide, before Christmas." 

In the 17 th century there seems to have been a 
mania in France for the Skinless pea {Pois sans 
parchmeine), Bonnefonds, in his Jardinier Fran^ais, 
published in 1631, describes them as the Butch pea, 
or pea without skin, and adds: — " Until very lately 
they were exceedingly rare.** Roquefort says, they 
were first introduced by M. de Buhl, the French am- 
bassador in Holland, about 1600. The author of a 
Life of Colbert, 1695, says, " It is frightful to see 
persons sensual enough to purchase green pease at the 
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price of 50 crowns per litron" (little more than an 
English pint). 

Madame de Maintenon, in a letter written on the 
10th of May, 1696, says " The subject of peas con- 
tinues to absorb all others : the anxiety to eat them, 
the pleasure of having eaten them, and the desire to 
eat them again, are the three great matters which 
have been discussed by our princes for four days past 
Some ladies, even after having supped at the royal 
table, and well supped too, returning to their own 
homes, at the risk of suffering from indigestion, will 
again eat peas, before going to bed. It is both a 
fashion and a madness" {Gard. Chron,). 

The taste was not confined to France ; and when, 
upon the Restoration of Charles XL, it became the 
popular and prudential habit to publish all the dis- 
advantageous anecdotes, true and untrue, that could 
be collected, concerning the Cromwell dynasty, wc 
read, amongst others, " That Oliver was very fond of 
oranges to veal, and that the Protectress refiued four- 
pence for one, just at the commencement of the 
Spanish war 1 Moreover, that a poor woman, having 
a very early growth of peas, was persuaded to present 
some to the Protectress, though offered an angel (10s.) 
for them by a cook in the Strand. The Protectress 
only gave her 5s. for them ; and, upon the woman mur- 
muring, returned them, with some severe remarks 
upon the increase of luxury." The taste, however, in- 
creased rather than abated, and extended to late green 
peas as strongly as to early ; for on the 28th of October, 
1769, it is recorded that four guineas were given for 
as many pottles of them in Covent Garden Market. 
Our memory fiiils us if we have not lately heard of 
as much as ten guineas a quart being paid by the 
civic authorities for shelled green peas. 

Turning from the historical to the practical, we 
have before us, in the " Selected Catalogue of Vege- 
table Seeds,"* by Mr. Hairs, 109, St. Martin's Lane, 
the following list of 43 peas. Those comments be- 
tween inverted commas are Mr. Hairs' own. 

Beck's Morning Star ) are esiientially the same ; «ame height aa War- 
Wamer'§ Emperor f wick's, and are the carliert bearers grown. 
DanecToft's Rival ; bright glooey green ; has no particular merit. 
Prince Albert, Early May, or Kent. We believe these to be the same 
It is one of the earliest and best of Earlies. 

Bishop's Long podded. 
" 2W» is one of the mott productive grown, in heiaht, 2 feet, pro^ 
duces 20 to 24 pod* per stem, each at large at Scymetart. Sow 
in rowt 2 feet apart, and peat in the row 4 inehet.** 

Shilling's Early Grotto. Pods rough, 5 feet, prolific, good. 

Early Warwick. S feet high, moderately prolific, and of moderate 
quality. 

„ Double Blossom Frame. SJ feet, prolific, moderate quality. 
„ Single. Pods, not in pairs as those of the previous one. are 
less prolific, and not better. 

Essex Champion ; like the early frame, but greater producer. 

Early Charlton or Hotspur. Perhaps the parent of all our varieties • 

4 feet, prolific, pods middle sized, indifferent ' 

Fairbeard's CSiampion of England. 
" -^ !^deliaout.flavoured Far,, hat aU the propertiet of the 

Xntghft Marrowt, growt 3 to i feet high, and an excellent 

producer, and very earlg. 

Fairbeard's Early Blue Surprise. 
" Itira gerural cropper, where ttickt are no olyeet, thit it highlu 
commendable, being nearly equal in flawmr to the Champion, 
and rather better bearer, growt 8 to A feet,** ^^ 

Hair's Dwarf Green Mammoth Knights. 
" A oerfectlg dittinet and mott valuable Var., growt hut 2 feet 
htgh, producet pods and peas twice thesiaeofthe old Dwarf 
Green Knights, and u three weeks earlier,- everyone that has 
teen this pea pronounces it the bett Dwarf in exwtence " 
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Imperials : Bedman's Early Blue ; 2 to S feet high : comes into 
bearing all at once. 

„ Flack's Victory ; an improvement on the above ; both 3 ft. 
Dwarf Bine. May be grown without supports: pods 
Urg^ prolific, i\ feet. ' '^ 

Burbidge's Eclipse 
" Thit pea deserves especuU neiice ; it grows but 1 foot high, verm 
early, great cropper, very large pods, and exeeUent eating.'* 
Seymetar. This is a blue pea, middle sised, pods enrved, S feet, 

proUfio, very good. 
Blue Prussian. Pods in pairs, 4 feet, very prolific, excellent. 

White Prussian. Pods in pairs, small, very prolific, 3 feet, moderate 

quality. 
Woodford's Green Marrows. 3 feet, flowers in tufta. pods htrse 

and ftiU, prolific, called NonpareU, 

Ringwood Marrows ; 4ft. high ; large ; ahnost transparent; prolific. 
Lincoln Green ; similar to the above, only green instead of white. 
Matchless. 8^ feet, prolific, very good. 
Early Green ; 4 feet, large, and good. 

New Royal Green Marrow ; variety of the last, 4 ft, very productive. 

Knight's Tall White Marrows. Pods in pairs, large, 7 feet. proUflc, 
excellent 
Dwarf White Marrows. Raised near Bittlnghourae, I8S5; 
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peas shrivelled, 8 feet prolific, 
rail Green. 6 feet proUAc, nnall, good. 
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Dwarf Green. Pods in pairs, 8 feet, rather prolifle, good. 
Black-eyed or Lvnn's Marrows. 

Victoria or British Queen Marrows. Large, exoeUent 7 ft 
Tall Green Mammoths. 6 to 9 feet ; equal to ttie Knightn. 

Old Dwarf Marrows. One of our oldest kinds : 8A ft. nrolific Kood. 
Royal do. 3 feet good bearer. , i««»««, is««. 

Victoria Tall. 8 feet, very large, prolific, excellent good forUte crop. 
Monastery. Tall white marrow, 5 to 6 feet, great bearer, good. 

Marquis of Hastings Marrow. Pods in pairs, middle sise, 5 feet 

very prolific, good. 
Sugar Dwarf, or eauble pods. This, and the foUowing, have no 
tough skin in their pods, and are eaten like French beans; 2 
feet proUflc. ' 

„ Tall. 5 feet, prolific. 

„ Tamarind. Pods very large and broad, 3 feet prolific. 
Bishop's Early Dwarfe. U fMt high, stands the winter as wdl as 

*nyi wnall ; found by Mr. Bishop, of N. Scone. 
Groom's Superb. A blue pea, good for summer crop, 2 fJeel. bears 

moderately. 
,f ,, Improved. 

Old Spanish Dwarib. Does very well between fhiit trees. 
Queen of the Dwarfli. 1 foot ; has succeeded in very few places. 



It often happens that the advice we have to give, in 
answer to a correspondent's qnery, is such as may 
deserve the attention of our readers generally ; in 
which case, as in the foUowing, we shall give our 
advice editorially. A correspondent ( W, M,) writes 
thus : — " I am induced to ask how to treat a rhodo- 
dendron bed, the pknts of which (about fifteen in a 
circular bed) are getting too large for the place, the 
boughs mingling together, so that I cannot dig, &c., 
among them. Will they bear cutting quite down, 
or, only so that a few inches or feet be left, and thus 
be induced to shoot up again as a laurel, orlaurestina 
bush would do ? They have been planted about sixteen 
years, and have done well in the black soil, brought 
from my meadow. Would manure improve them; 
and, if so, what kind, if I cut them down ? I have 
been accustomed to pull off the seed-pods soon after 
their flowering; this year I have not, and they do 
not promise to be so ftdl of flowers next year. If 
they may be cut down, when is the best time ? " 

We should hesitate for a long time before we would 
cut down such beautiful rhododendrons as you describe. 
Why not remove five out of the fifteen, and rearrange 
the other ten in the present bed ? No plants can be 
more easily removed than rhododendrons, as they 
carry a large ball of earth about their roots, and may 
be shifted safely at any time of the year, with equal 
success. The shrubs thinned out, might be planted 
separately, in suitable situations, with but little fresh 
soil. Fresh peat will do better for those in the bed 
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than any mannre ; and the next best application for 
them is very rotten cow-dung. However, if yon pre- 
fer cutting down your beautiful shrubs, April is the 
best time, and you need only cut down every other 
plant the first season. You may cut them to any 
degree, even to the ground, for no plants bear the 
knife better. 



THE PRUIT-GARDEN. 

Fruit-forcing. — Having, at page 72, assisted in 
lannchine the amateur on the somewhat perilous 
voyage of fruit-fordnff , it is next our duty to warn 
him of the rocks and shallows which will, of neces- 
sity, beset his track. We before merely dwelt on a 
few abstract principles ; now it will be best to com- 
mence handhng the subject in its details, 

The Pine-apple. — ^The month of January is a dor- 
mant period with this fruit Early fruiters cannot be 
urged forward, as yet with safety, by means of a sud- 
den increase of heat ; and successions do not, hj any 
means require it Light — ^increasins light — ^with the 
natural advances of the seasons, is the signal for an 
increased temperature. Our London commercial gar- 
deners, however, contrive to *^ sail against wind and 
tide " in these respects ; for unless they produce ripe 
fruit very early — ^that is to say, before Parliament 
rises — ^the value of their produce becomes so much 
depreciated, that it scarcely pays for culture. Hence 
they grow principally the Queen varieties of the 
pine-apple ; and, by contriving to grow them up to the 
verv showing point in the autumn, the plants start 
early in spring with even a moderate mcrease in 
temperature. With the amateur grower the case is 
widely different If he happens to possess surplus 
fruit, for which there is no mmiediate demand in his 
own family, why, of course, they would be turned to 
account in this way : such, however, would be the 
exception to the nue. 

We have digressed thus much, in order to make 
one fact plain, which is, that the amateur's course of 
culture, and that of the commercial gardener, do not lie 
precisely the same way, although tne main principles 
of culture are strictly the same. There nas been 
so much misconception in this, as in other cases, 
that we are very anxious clear views should be taken 
at tlie outset ; and, although it may be that many of 
our readers are perfectly aware of such facts and fea^ 
tures in pine culture, yet we can but crave their pa- 
tience whilst endeavouring to guide the tyro ; it is a 
duty to endeavour to assist the rising generation in 
takmg their first steps in gardening. 

The amatenr, then, we mil suppose, is not confined 
to season in his pine affidrs. He is, perhaps, not a 
Parliament man, and therefore we must suppose 
him thoroughly domesticated, and that, from the 
gooseberry upwards, he desires to enjoy at all sea- 
sons, all that Pomona can afford, backed, as she is 
in Britain, by an artificial clime. We before said, 
that in our humble opinion, the Hamiltonian mode 
of culture is the best for the amateur. We repeat 
this recommendation. If, however, we happen to 
ride our hobby too hard, some kind friend must 
nudge our elbow, and we shall then, doubtless, relax 
our whipping and spurring, provided sound reasons 
can be shown. We are quite aware that, in adhering 
so tenaciously to the Hamiltonian method, we shall 
lay ourselves open to severe remarks from those who 
strenuously advocate the Meudon plan, amongst 
whom is a friend we highly respect, as we may well 
do. It will be seen that allusion is here made to the 



gentleman who has assumed the euphonious title of 
" Mirahile dictu" than whom, nobody is more com- 
petent to form a good estimate of the comparative 
value of the various modes in use. The Meudon 
plan, for aught we know to the contrary, may be the 
best for tumbling a host of pines into the market at 
once ; it also may be the means of producing larger 
fruit ; the latter point, however, is scarcely secured oy 
the Meudon advocates as yet. And, again, we are 
quite ready to admit that it looks somewhat more sys- 
tematic on the face of it. We, however, feel, that if the 
culture of pines, and other exotic frnits, is to be placed 
within the reach of thousands (which they will one 
day), that economy both of labour and material must 
be the polar star of our calculations. By the Hamil- 
tonian method we do think that a house might be so 
constructed, that the amateur, or those engaged in 
professional duties, might at any period be absent 
for a whole week, and their pines, thus established, 
unlooked at and unattended, save a servant of some 
kind to keep the fire in. We really do not want to 
give the amateur the trouble of removing or shifting, 
tor these things are a serious drawback to their ex- 
tensive culture. Thousands of amateurs, and keen 
cultivators too, cannot afford to keep a very expen- 
sive staff, yet they are perfectly ready to widen tneir 
horticultural views, and to embrace more objecte, 
provided the purse-strings are not drawn too wide. 
Now, we would so have it, that such gentlemen 
should be so far relieved from potting, shifting, &c., 
of pines, as to be able to attend well to the potting of 
their floral pets ; for our worthy and clever coadjutor 
Mr. Fish, would doubtless be very cross if the shifting 
of his crack fuchsias, or achimenes, must be compelled 
to stand over a week or two because our pines must be 
shifted^ K, however, any one is really desirous of 
having merely the largest pioe-apple at the exhibi- 
tion, he will, perhaps, do as well to adopt the Meudon 
plan, or some modification of it 

We have thus trespassed much, for once, on the 
patience of our readers, in order to be well under- 
stood ; for, in these carping times, it behoves us all 
" to keep our gunpowder diy." 

In a succeeding paper, we will go farther into 
detail about Hamuton's plan ; and in the mean time, 
we must proceed to other in-door matters. 

Vine-forcing. — ^It happens with most of our 
amateur readers, that the roots of the vines they 
intend forcing are outside the house. This is some- 
what unfortunate, and, as a question of principle, 
should be examined a little closer by those inter- 
ested; for it so happens that excellent grapes are, 
in r^ility, produced under such circumstances, in 
certain situations. As this will seem perplexing, we 
must beg to say a few words about it A few years 
since we called, in the course of a gardening tour, on 
a much-esteemed old friend, Mr. Holland, gardener 
to the Misses Hmms, of Taplow Lodge, near Maiden- 
head. It was either at the end of April or at the 
beginning of May; and Holland had a house of 
Black Hamburghs just ripe, certainly as fine as it 
was possible to imagine. A discussion immediately 
arose about inside and outside roots, and Holland 
astonished us by observing, that one half of the house 
were from an inside border, and the other frt)m an 
outside one, at the same time challenging as to the 
difference. And truly no difference could be per- 
ceived; all were equally fine. Mr. Holland, how- 
ever, always covered the border outside with leaves 
and rakings of the woods in the autumn ; we think 
he said alMut six inches in depth. Now, we do not 
suppose, for a moment, that any fermentation heat 
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was imparted to the g7Y>and ; snch was not Mr. Hol- 
land's aim. It is obvious, however, that the non- 
conducting powers of leaves in a fresh state must be 
much greater than people commonly imagine. Here- 
in is a beauteous illustration of the great wisdom, as 
well as the apparent simplicity, of the principles in 
which God has founded the order of things : leaves 
are not only the chief ornaments of our trees whilst 
existent, and the great elaborators of all the juices, 
which are convertible, respectively, into fruita, starch, 
gums, &c., or timber ; but when decaying, are made 
to subserve the purpose, in some degree, of protecting 
the roots from sudden extremes of temperature. 

We may now offer an opinion as to how it is that 
outside roots sometimes succeed in early forcing. First, 
then, the vine root, when in action, is more suscep- 
tible to injuries than most of our fruit-trees. In 
addition to its impatience, as a tropical tree, to sud- 
den depressions of temperature, it adds an equal 
amount of dislike to stagnant moisture. Secondly, 
we know, by long experience, that not one border m 
half a dozen (as they nave hitherto been constructed) 
has proved a sufficient guarantee a^nst the above 
excesses during extreme seasons. Thirdly, that no 
thorough success can be expected if the young and 
tender fibres are but once destroyed, or seriously 
impeded in their operations, any time between tat 
blossoming and the ripening period. Now, if such 
arguments be admitted — ^and they are something more 
than mere suppositions — it will be no marvel that we 
find such anomalous results arising from grape for- 
cing in various quarters. Indeed, the whole ques- 
tion is simple, and lies in a nut-«hell : some writers, 
however, have managed to invest the subject with a 
considerable amount of mystery, as, indeeo, hath been 
done in most other gardening matters. 

Let us advise, then, those who cannot confide in 
their border, not to commence forcing too early. But 
let them instantly set to work and examine the roots 
carefully, and, if stagnant waters exist, to make as 
many outlets for its escape as possible, even making 
holes in various parts of the border, and filling them 
nearly full of bncks and stones, and having, if pos- 
sible, an outlet into a drain or escape. Let those 
who will begin forcing cover the border immediately, 
getting up, if possible, a slight fermentation in the 
covering ; and, as they cannot meddle with the roots, 
they may throw out an open gutter as close to the 
extremity of the roots as possible, provided they do 
not mind appearances. R. Errington. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Hardy Climbers.— -The white vine, or Traveller's 
joy, called by botanists Clematis vitaiboy which I 
instanced last week, in order to point out how plants 
of that character, which have been neglected for a 
time, should be dealt with at first, is the British 
representative of a very useful family of hardy 
climbers — natives of various countries in the tempe- 
rate regions of the old and new world — which are not 
grown nearly to the extent they deserve to be, and no 
doubt would be, if they were better known to amateurs, 
or to the great body of the people, amongst whom the 
different writers in The CJottaoe Gardener are all 
so anxious to infuse a healthy and SDUud practical 
knowledge of all departments of gardening. 

The English name of this family, to which our 
Traveller's joy belongs, is The VirgtrCs Bower ; not, 
as many suppose, because they are all well adapted to 
cover arbours, bowers, or summer-houses, in which 
maidens might sing, or coo, or dress their flower- 



wreaths, but because the first species of the genus, 
the Vine-bower clematis, was introduced here from 
Spain, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 1569; 
and the name of virgin's bower was given, to convey 
a complimentary allusion to her Majesty, who, as is 
well known, liked to be called ^' the Virgin Queen." 
Clematis^ the scientific name of this family, is derived 
from the Greek word kleema^ a small branch or 
tendril of a vine, because most of these plants climb 
after the manner of a grape-vine. Although the 
word clematis is as currently in use as virgin's bower, 
nine persons out of ten in the country unfortunately 
pronounce it wrong, by putting the accent on the a, 
as in tomatoo, instead of on the e and having the a 
short thus,— cUmatis. 

Some one or other of the species of clematis, will 
come in for all the conceivable ways in which strong, 
hardy climben can be grown or trained. Almost lul 
of them are quick growera, and would soon cover a 
large space, and live to a great age, if planted in 
deep, nch, light soil, on a Sty bottom : but a damp 
clayey bottom does not suit them welL I shall notice, 
when considering each species, those that will do 
best in stiff or wet soiL The whole of them grow 
remarkably well over a chalk bottom, as I can affirm 
from my own experience here, where we grow a good 
selection of them, and the fint of them begins to 
flower, some yeare in February, but never later than 
March. The 'name of this is cirrhoza^ with the ac- 
cent on the o. The meaning of this name is, that 
the footstalk of the leaf clasps round any thing for 
support, like the leaves of the Maurandia, and the 
tenorils of Agnpe-vine ; being, if literally translated, 
tendriled. There are two or three varieties of it, as 
calycine and polymorphace^ but they have all the 
same habit ; are very nearly evrrgreens, with small 
delicate leaves, and therefore, and for their early 
flowering, are suitable to train up the pillar of a 
veranda, or somewhere not far from the windows, 
whence they may be seen in dull weather, and when 
flowers are scarce. The flowen are produced singly, 
or one in a place ; are large, dullish white, and hang 
down gracefully with a bell-shaped mouth. The 
plant is not liable to get naked below, like some of 
them, and is said by some not to be very hardy; 
but that is a very great mistake — ^not an mch of it 
was hurt here in an open situation, and against an 
iron arch exposed to all weather, without any cover- 
ing, during those very hard wintera of 1838 and 1841. 
llie only secretin growing it to perfection is, to have 
it planted on a perfectly dry bottom. It is well 
suited for sunk areas in large towns, to be planted 
above the pavement in a raised border, eighteen 
inches deep, supported with a box-like edging, the 
wall forming one of the long sides of the box. I 
never pass through London without ''thinking to 
myself, what a grand place they could make of it 
after all, if they would but grow hardy climben 
against their street doors. 

But I must follow out this idea a little further, and 
show how it could best be accomplished. In country 
towns and villages, where the houses have no sunk 
areas, we often see vines, and other plants, doing 
very well trained against the houses, and their roots 
covered witli the flag stones of the pavement, and 
the street beyond ; so that one wondera how they can 
exist at all. I have seen the grape-vine produce 
fine successive good crops of fiaut, even while the 
roots were so situated, that they did not receive a 
drop of water all that time. Still, I would be very 
loatn to plant climben in the natural soil, in the 
sunk areas of town-houses, as we often see them, and 
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doing well too, in some places ; but that only hap- 
pens where the subsoil is of the right sort, and pro- 
perly drained, and even then a long summer's drought 
parches up the leaves, in too many instances, and 
there is httle possibility of getting water to their 
roots. The only serious objection I ever heard to 
haying raised borders for these climbers against a 
house, is the danger of admitting damp to the walls ; 
because borders of that make, must be constantly 
kept moist with rain and rich water, during the 
growing season : but this could be guarded against 
by a coat of cement oyer the bricks, and to reach 
a few inches higher than the soil. I belieye, from 
what I haye seen of it, that the Parian cement is 
is the best for this purpose. If the space is long, say 
not less than eight or ten feet, the depth of a raised 
border need not be more than eighteen inches ; but 
for a shorter space, two feet in height would be ne- 
cessary to giye good capacity for the roots — as all 
such borders are necessarily rather narrow — not more 
than a foot wide in many places. Builders in gene- 
ral know so little about the requirements of these 
climbers, that I would never entrust them to make up 
these borders, in the case of newly-built houses. 
It is better, and far cheaper in the long run, to get 
some respectable nurseryman to superintend these 
things, but with this stipulation, that he will provide 
the best kinds of climbers for the particular locality 
and aspect, and to call in occasionally to advise 
about their treatment for the first twelve months — ^in 
short, to be responsible for the whole until the plants 
are set properly afloat ; and thus, his credit being at 
stake, the plants, some how or other, are sure to get 
on all the better and faster. 

Two of the best borders I ever made for climbers 
were obliged to be raised in this manner, owing to 
the previous arrangement of the conservatory, and the 
following is the way they were made — a single layer 
of brickbEtts was put over a stone floor next to the 
walls, two feet wide ; long slabs of slate about half an 
inch wide were laid down for a border, their comers 
and middle resting on small pieces of slate, an inch 
thick ; this was to allow an inch opening all along 
the bottom for drainage ; four inches of very roughly- 
ground bones were laid over the brickbats to facilitate 
the drainage and feed the roots; then a thin turf 
with the grass side dovniwards; and, after that^ a 
good rich compost, pretty rough with bits of turf, 
charcoal, and broken bones ; but this slate edging did 
not answer so well as a wooden one when a border was 
raised against an outside wall, because the heat of the 
sun in summer would warm the slate to such a degree 
as would be dangerous to young roots growing in con- 
tact with it : therefore, I recommend wooden edgings, 
and, to insure them against speedy decay, I would 
line their inside, that next the soil, with a row of the 
thinnest roofing slate set on end and lapping a little 
over each other at the edges ; and the way such edg- 
ings are held up is by T-pieces of iron, with a wedge 
end, which is driven in the wall, and the T-end 
screwed into the wood. Now, there is no reason 
why any one, with ordinary capacity, should not 
grow climbers, that will stand the smoke and dirt, 
in such borders as these, in any part of a town 
or village all over the kingdom ; ana, before I have 
done with climbers, I shall name some for all kinds 
of situations and aspects. If I either miss anything, 
or say what any one cannot make out properly, I 
shall be oblLred to any reader who will write to our 
Editor for rarther information, because no part of 
gardening do I like, or succeed in, bett^ than 
climbers of all sorts. 



The Mountain clematis {C. montana), from Nepal, 
is the next of the family which flowers with us, and 
as early as May. It is a very strong and fast-grow- 
ing one, and is highly ornamental when in bloom. 
If this will bear the smoke of lai'ge towns, it will be 
found one of the very best of them for London houses, 
as it comes into flower in the middle of the gay sea- 
son ; and, when it blooms, the place would look as if 
covered with the white Wood anemone, for that is 
just the appearance of the flowers at a short distance. 
This clematis is easily increased by cuttings or 
layers. 

The Sweet-scented clematis ( C.Jlammula\ of which 
there are several varieties, is better known than our 
own Traveller's joy, which it much resembles. Both 
of them produce immense quantities of small white 
flowers in the autumn, and bearded seeds afterwards. 
For covering a large space in a short time, the Tra- 
vellers* joy IS the best of the two, and has by far the 
longest beard, or feathenr tail, to the seeds ; but it 
will very soon get naked at the bottom, and is not 
willing to produce suckers so freely as C, Jlammtda : 
therefore, when a climber is wanted to cover the tops 
of trees, or high up against a house, without refer- 
ence to the bottom, the Travellers' joy might be car- 
ried up a long way with a naked stem ; but where it 
is desirable to have the space covered from the bot- 
tom, the C.fiammula is the best. 

At Shrubland Park, we make a flne edging of the 
Jlammula to large flower beds, for scarlet geraniums^ 
by training it on a flat treUis, eighteen inches from 
the ground, and about two feet wide, and by stopping 
the points of the young shoots occasionally ^ough 
the summer, they flower profusely in the autumn, 
looking remarkably well against the scarlet mass in- 
side ; and after the flowers are over, the white fea- 
thery tails of the seeds look almost as rich as the 
white flowers which fill the air around with their 
fragrance. 

The Virginian Clematis is not unlike these, and 
might be used for either of them. Another one, 
much in the same way, and fiowering as late as 
October, is called C grtxta, or the ^^teful-scented 
clematis, and is from the north of India. Henderson* s 
clematis is the best of the blue flowering strong grow- 
ers, and is a beautiful climber, which ought to be 
in every garden. It was raised by Mr. Appleby's 
employers is called after them, and shows what 
could be done if people of leisure were to amuse 
themselves with crossing such beautiful and useful 
plants. There is a smfuler blue one, a variety of 
C viticeUa, or vine-bower clematis, which does not 
grow so strong as C hendersonii, and would answer 
for a limited space. There are purple and reddish 
fiowering varieties of vitisella, and some with double 
flowers, all more or less slender, and well suited to 
confined places. They might be cut down to tho 
ground annually, and would all flower after mid- 
summer; or they might be planted to fill up the 
bottoms of the stronger growing ones. C. cylindrica, 
a blue fiowering one, from North America, is also 
well calculated K>r filling up the bottom of the strong 
ones, being quite a slender grower, and coming into 
bloom after viticella. Another one, with dull yellow 
small fiowers, called C orientalis, is grown here solely 
on account of its fine foliage, which is glaucous, or 
greyish green. This one spawns much by suckers. 
C. vioma is another slender one, from North America, 
with purplish red fiowers, well worth growing. This 
finishes my list of the best sorts, with the exception 
of those from. Japan, which I shall mention soon. 

D. Beaton. 
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GREEimOTJSE AND' WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

"Winter Conseevatobt Plants. — ^As a contina- 
ation of the subject of last week, we shall allude to a 
few more plants that are very serviceable for embel- 
lishing a warm greenhouse during the winter months, 
requirmg, for this purpose, a little of the same system 
of management as was described as suitable for the 
Salvia splendena, though most of them are rather 
more tender. The three first, to which we advert, 
belong to the natural order of Acanthada. We shall 
treat of them so as to suit chiefly those whose means 
of growing them are not the most convenient. 

JU3TICIA SPECIOSA. — This fJEunily waa named in 
compliment to a Scotch horticulturist and botanist 
The species we have named was introduced from 
the East Indies more than twenty years ago. There 
are other species much more beautiful and showy, 
such Bsyktmcoma, vellow and rather dwarf; camea^ 
flesh coloured, with large bunches of flowers ; cocci- 
neat scarlet; picta, painted, and many more worth 
^rowing in a stove ; but few of them, unless in a 
high temperature, do much good in winter, and even 
in a stove the spring and summer, and the beginning 
of the autumn, are ueir principal periods for bloom- 
ing ; and hence they become useful, at these times, 
for adorning a common greenhouse, or conservatory, 
when geraniums, fuchsias, &c., are upon the wane. 
On the other hand, the Speciosa will keep in flower 
during three or four of the dullest months of the 
^ear, m a temperature from 45" to 50^ : and though 
its individual purple flowers are small, yet as they 
stand out well from the plant, are produced in great 
abundance, and the habit of ^e plant itself is grace- 
ful and bush^, when well grown ; it is fiir from oeing 
an uninteresting object When the plants are grow- 
ing and blooming, they require abundance of water. 
As soon as the blooming season is over, cut the 
plants down, and set them where they will not 
attract notice ; receive a little light, and nave a tem- 
perature a little below 45"*. Very little water will be 
required until they break, which you must by-and- 
by get them to do, by the time you have a cucumber 
bed at work, or a small house, in which you are 
forcing vines, or peaches. Then prune back to the 
young wood. Shake the soil frxim the roots, prune 
them slightly, if necessary, and place in a pot either 
of the same, or a smaller size, according to the state 
of the roots, and the means you have oi encouraging 
rapid growth. A little bottom heat would be of 
great service to them at first ; but if that cannot be 
given, a shady place in the forcing-house will suit 
them well, taking care, however, to expose them to 
the light as soon as the roots can supply the per- 
spiring processes, otherwise the plant will get long- 
legged instead of shrubby. To make the plants large, 
and yet dwarf, fr^uent stoppings may be given until 
June, when they may be set in cold pits, kept rather 
close, but scarcely shaded from sun; obtain more 
air where they stand, or, from being set out of doors 
in August, removed under shelter in September, and 
never allowed to have a temperature below 45° ; for 
though they may flower well enough, the leaves are 
easily disfigured. Several shiftings may be given 
them during the summer, if larve plants are the 
object The soil should be chiefly light, fibry, loam, 
with a little peat, and a little duug. If much peat 
or leaf mould is used, the plants vml be apt to get 
lanky in their growth. Towards autumn, watering 
with soot^water will encourage a plentifrd formation 
of flower buds ; but as far as the plants will endure 



it, they must then have plenty of son-light CuttingB 
taken off in March, stnick, potted, the paints stop- 
ped, and then treated as older plants, will make nice 
flowering plants before winter. 

Eranthemum pulchelluh (from ear, spring, 
and anthos, a flower; probably, because many of the 
family bloom in the earlier months of the year). — 
Like the last, it belongs to the seoond class of Lin- 
neeus, and is a native of the East Indies. There are 
two purple ones {Capeiue and Variabile) that will do 
with the usual greenhouse treatment ; there are many 
other species that bloom, in summer and spring, in 
the stove. The pulchella is not only a beantifiil bhie, 
but, with a little coaxing, it may be made not only to 
ornament the stove six or eight months, but sodi a 
greenhouse as we have been supposing, from Decem- 
ber to March. The main points of culture are the 
same as for Juuticia apedosa, but a few points of dif- 
ference must be attended to. For instance, cuttings 
grow more slowly ; and, if intended to flower the 
same season, they must be put in early, in a little 
bottom-heat, and the plants afterwards never allowed 
to stand still. When done flowering, the plants will 
not stand quite such rough treatment ; nor should they 
be cut down quite so much as the Justida, as, alto- 
gether, they grow more slowly, although a season of 
rest and comparative dryness, before starting them 
again, seems to suit them. If the plants are not very 
Ifurge, instead of cutting down, it is better to pick out 
the points of the shoots. I have never tried placing 
them out of doors in the height of summer. After 
shaking away the most of the old soil, and pottinff 
them afresh, they get a start in a forcing-house ; and 
then, when that became too shady, they oonld be 
transferred to a cold pit, kept rather dose at first, and 
more air given afterwards, taking care to have the 
plants in a secure place, when the cold nights of 
autumn come. One difference more, the seal should 
be rather more than half rouffh, sandy peat ^th 
lumps of charcoal; the rest mtry loam, and dried 
leaf-mould. 

GoLDFUSSiA anisophtlla, named after Dr. 
Goldfuss, Professor of Natural History, at Bonne. It 
is an old favourite in ffardens, under the name of 
RwUia aniaophylla, ana deservedly so; for, though 
the light blue flowers are not veiy gorgeous, they are 
produced in clusters, all along the shoots; so that 
numbers of blossoms, thickly studded, command an 
interest which the flower, observed individually, 
would fkil to do. Another recommendation is, that 
it requires excessive bad management to make the 
plant look ugly ; as, almost without any stopping, it 
takes a beautifrd bushy form, growing outwards at 
the base, in symmetrical proportion, as it increases 
in height In flower, or out of flower, it is always, 
therefore, a pretty object; and is especially suited for 
amateurs, with Hmited room, as it never becomes 
large. Although generally considered a stove plant 
it will flourish in a common ^^reenhouse ; but then, 
its flowers would come chiefly m summer. By short- 
ening back the plant in spring, potting, and bringixig 
it forward in a forcing structure, hardening it off in 
the early part of autumn, and keeping it safe from 
cold in October, it will flower for the three following 
months. Cuttings, struck in march, potted, and as- 
sisted, by being Kept rather dose at first will make 
neat small flowering plants before winter. Equal 
portions of rough peat and loam will suit it well ; the 
loam, if fibry, should preponderate, as the growth 
will be more stubby in consequence. 

Manettia bicolor, named in honour of Xavier 
Manetti, of Florence ; is one of the prettiest of winter 
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climbers, -with scarlet, yellow flowers, a native of 
Rio Janeiro. All the species of the family are beau- 
tiAil, but they blow principally in summer, while 
bicoior presents ns with its pretty, tabular, monopeta- 
lous blossoms, chiefly in winter. It will thrive 
against a pillar, or trained up a stake, or round a 
trellis in the greenhouse, being fully as hardy as the 
others, or rather more so; but it looks more luxu- 
riant, and blooms more profusely, when encouraged 
to grow in a forcing-house in the spring, exposed to 
hgnt under glass during summer, and let in a tem- 
perature from 45° to 60° early in October, when its 
blossoms will begin to open generally in November, 
and continue doing so for several months. They 
should be slightly pnmed back when done flowering, 
before they get a lift with a little heat in the spring ; 
and, during summer, they must, if upon a trems, be 
carefully and systematically trained, or they will soon 
become a mass of confusion. Young cuttmgs taken 
oS in February and March, and encouraged with a 
little bottom-heat before struck, and after they are 
potted off, will make nice plants for the succeeding 
winter. Equal proportions of turfy peat and loam 
will suit them well, with the addition of alittiesilver 
sand and a few pieces of charcoal. Drainage must 
be properlv securied, or the plants will get sickly. We 
have all along supposed that this matter, of first im- 
portance, would be attended to. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Stringing. — ^In our last week's paper, we detailed, 
at considerable length, the very important operation 
of watering orchids with the watering-pot This 
week we shall write on the no less essential operation 
of applying water with the syringe. We have in- 
cidentally alluded to it in the c&lendar of monthly 
routine work ; and at page 77, in the present volume, 
will be found a description of the kind of syringe we 
consider the best for watering orchids overhead. 

Syringing in Winter. — ^During the dark days of 
winter, tiie operation of syringing requiresconsiderable 
judgment. A large number of orchids will be at rest, 
reauiring but little water, especially those in pots. 
Omers, on logs, must be syringed on such mornings 
as the sun is likely to shine. There are, however, a 
few plants, even in pots, that are much benefitted by 
the oree use of the syringe at all seasons of the year. 
Huntlega violacea, and M. meUtigris, are two plants 
much improved by this mode of treatment ; and the 
reason they are so improved is evident enough, when 
we consider the situation in which they grow natu- 
rally. Dr. Schomburgh found them growing on 
moist rocks, near to a cataract, on a river (Essequibo, 
we believe) in British (luiana. In such a situation, 
the spray of the cataract, or the air heavily laden 
with moisture, continually kept them in a moist 
state ; but, as they grew in the crevices of the rocks, 
the water continual^ drained away. In our orchid 
houses, with the help of the syringe, and a moist air, 
we imitate these natural conditions sufficiently well. 
All we have to do is to see that the plants are well 
drained, and to syringe them in winter once a day, 
at least, and in summer morning and evening. With 
this treatment, these two plants will flourish and 
grow surprisingly. 

All the Indian tribes that have no pseudo-bulbs, 
require more syringing in winter than those that 
have such reservoirs of vegetable life to sustain them. 
The generic or fiunily names of such as we mean 



are — Aerides, Angracum, Phakenopsis, Henanthera, 
Saccolabiumy Sarcanthus, and Vanda. AH these have 
a simple stem, clothed with leaves. If exposed to a 
high ory heat, the leaves and stems will shrivel much 
more than is beneficial to their health; therefore, 
whenever a shrivelling is perceived, let them have a 
gentie syringing, thoroughly wetting the whole plant. 
This will revive them, and keep them fresh and 
healthy. 

"Syringing in Spring and Summer. — It is during 
these two growing seasons that the G^rringe is most 
beneficial, and when they should be deluged almost 
with showers from the syringe, taking the precaution 
to allow them to become dry once a day. They are 
sure to become dry enough during the night. Let 
the water from the syringe be milk-warm rain-water, 
and let it fall gentlv upon the plants ; thus imitating 
natural showers of ram as much as possible. We 
have found the plants much refreshed m summer by 
a gentie syringing, when it was actuaUy raining out 
of doors. In truth if such a thing could be managed, 
we should be glad to expose them, during the gentle 
warm showers of summer, to the rain that falls fr'om 
the clouds. We are quite sure it would do them 
good. 

It is, however, the plants on logs that benefit most 
by the use of the syringe, both in winter and summer. 
Of course, they require the most when they are 
making fr>esh roots and growths ; but even when at 
rest they must be syringed occasionally, to prevent 
the roots and pseudo bulbs from shrinking too much. 
In that state, the finest rosed syringe must be used, 
to prevent too much water fedling on the plants (if 
any) below. 

During the seasons when the syringe is used most 
freely, should any of the plants have perfected their 
growtii, and consequently require less water, place 
such in a comer of the house by themselves, and 
syringe them less frequentiy. Towards the end of 
summer, the whole of the plants ought to be per- 
fecting their growths, excepting the Indian ones 
above mentioned, and the Huntleyas, These grow, 
more or less, all the year, but others must have an 
entire rest; therefore cease syringing so much as 
soon as you think there is a fulness and ripeness 
about the pseudo bulbs, showing that they have made 
the growth for the year. If you continue syringing 
as much as ever, there is danger of starting mem 
again into growing prematurely, and then you will 
have weak, puny shoots, and injure both the flowering 
and growth for the ensuing season. It is impossible 
to give any particular time when to cease syringing, 
or watering at the root with a garden pot : experience 
and observation must guide the cultivator. In gene- 
ral, we may say the quantity of water, whether ap- 
plied with the garden pot or syringe, ought to be 
considerably lessened towards the end of summer — 
that is, about the end of August. The pseudo bulbs 
ought to be then fully formed ; and, whenever that 
is the case, they require much less water. B^' the 
middle of October, the water ought to be entirely 
withheld, excepting just enough to prevent the plants 
from shrivelling. 

Dipping in the Cistern. — Plants growing in baskets 
cannot be effectually watered, either with the ^den 
pot or syringe. The only effectual way of giving the 
water, is to take them down, and dip them in the 
cistern, or some other vessel that will allow them to 
be sunk deep enough. If they are growing fr'eely, 
they may be left in the water long enough to tho- 
roughly soak the material in which they grow, whe- 
ther it be peat or sphagnum. Let them stand a few 
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minutes, either in the path or on an empty pot, to 
drain off the superfluons water, and then hang them 
up in their places. 

StanhopeaSy Gongortu, and AcinetaSy during the 
growing season, will require this operation once a 
week. Such as grow in sphagnum — ^namely, AerideMj 
Saccolabiums, and Vandas — will not require it so 
often. Once a fortnight will he sufficient for these, 
because the moss holds the water longer than the 
rough peat. Hiese plants also require mpping at in- 
tervals, when comparatively at rest Once a month 
will be sufficient while they are in this state. 

We have, we trust, given our readers sufficient 
instruction how and when to water orchids. Our 
next subject will be nearly as important — ^namely, 
moistening the air of the orchid house. We find we 
have inadvertently placed the watering part of this 
section before the moistening of the air, and we are 
^lad it has happened so, as, at this season of the year, 
it is of less consequence. 

We have a little room left, and shall fill it up with 
some account of a visit we recently made to w eston 
Burt, the seat of K. S. Holford, Esq., to whom Mr. 
Basset is gardener. We were fortunate enough to 
call there when that rare orchideous plant, Epiden- 
drum rhizopkarutnf had just opened a nead of its fine 
fiowers. This beautiM species has flowered in very 
few collections as yet We think Mr. Basset has 
hit upon the right* way of cultivating it. It was 
growing in his coolest house, the heat of which at 
this time of the year never exceeds 5&*. As it be- 
longs to the tall, slender-grovnng section of Epiden- 
drums, this plant was cultivated in a bosket, and the 
shoots twined round several times on the sur&ce. 
In that way, and with cool treatment, the plant has 
crown very strongly ; and, at last, has produced at 
least seven heads of its beautiful flowers. The spe- 
cies which it most resembles, is Epidendrum cinna- 
harrinum, but the sepals and petals are of a much 
brighter scarlet. The lip is of a pale yellow, edged 
wim red, and divided into three looes, each of wluch 
is deeply serrated at the edge. The umbels of 
flowers consist each of about twenty of these fine 
fiowers. They stand on long footstalks, elevated 
above the leaves. It is, altogether, a very fine, desi- 
rable species; one of the very few out of the large 
tribes of Epidendi-ums worth growing. Mr. Basset 
has under his care a very large collection, which he 
cultivates with the greatest success, lliere are no 
less than four houses devoted to these most interest- 
ing plants. Each house has a diffei'ent temperature, 
according to the wants of the different tribes. This, 
we consider, is the srand secret of the health and 
luxuriance of the collection. We noted the follow- 
ing, as being in flower at the time of our visit, 
December 21. 

Barkeria lindlejana, very rare and beaatiAil: B. Bkinneri. BrassU 
caudata. Dendrobiiun heterocarpom, scented like Tiolets. Cypri- 
pedium insigne; C. venustcan. Epidendrum rhizophorum; E, 
▼ittellinum. Gongora maculata. Loelia anoeps; L. barkeriana; 
L. autumnalis, four varieties ; L. acuminata ; L. nirfUracea ; LycaAte 
Bkinneri, four varieties; L. cruenta; L. macrophylla; Oneidium 
baueri ; 0. cavendishii ; O. insleayi ; O. purpuratum, very rare. 
Odontoffloflsum bictonense ; O. pmchellum, sweet scented. Stan- 
hopea ebumea. Trichocentnm fUscum. Vanda minlata, or, Saooo- 
labium miniatum, new, rare, and pretty. 



FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

Since our last week's number, we have had some 
severe weather; we trust our amateur and cottage 
Mends have effectually protected their favourite 
flowers. At this time of the year, and during such 
weather, there are very few operations to be done. 
The compost yard may lie looked after, the heaps of 



different soils turned over, and snch as you mar be 
deficient in procured. The places to look for soils of 
the best quality, pure and sweet, are in the wilds of 
nature, wnere the spade and the plough have never 
been used ; these may be truly named virgin soils. 
Upland pastures, that have not been ploughed for 
time immemorial, will afford the best loam. For peat, 
the wide-spreading dry moor, where the heather-bell 
grows wila, is the best place ; if it is naturally mixed 
with sand, so much the better. For leaf-mould, or 
decayed leaves, the material is to be found wherever 
trees grow; the method of preparing leaves to form 
leaf-mould has been described in former numbers. 
These three materials form Uie staple of composts 
for florists* flowers. Rotten dung is necessary also for 
some purposes; this ought to be at least three years 
old, and mquently turned over to sweeten. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Some of the operations recommended in previous 
calendars, to be carried into practice at this season, 
owing to the state of the weather, must be left until a 
more favourable opportunity occurs. A little fore- 
sight, however, will always iiimish suitable operations 
for aU seasons let the weather be what it may. 

Labels, during severe weather, should be provided, 
planed to a smooth face, and painted, in readiness 
for the seed-sowing and planting season; so that, 
when it arrives, nouiing more will be required but a 
little white lead rubbed on the surface, to be written 
on. At Bicton, our practice is to place by every 
kind of seeds and pluits committed to the earth at 
any seasons, a label on which Ib written its name in 
full, the date of sowing or planting, and the initials 
of the party from whom it was obtained, &c. Such 
particulars are interesting and useful, as they furnish 
us with the information — ^whether the seeds are good, 
how long they are germinating, how long each va- 
riety ta£es to come to perfection — and whether or not 
true to the variety they were represented to be. 
Memorandums are made of the foregoing matters, 
and any other particulars considered worthy of notice, 
all furnishing the most useful infonnation for suc- 
ceeding years. A garden, by the assistance of such 
particulars, may, at all seasons, be fully cropped in 
succession by the most esteemed kinds of ve^tables, 
&c. The gardener, knowing the exact time it takes 
to bring to perfection every cultivated variety, pro- 
vides, beforehand, suitable seeds or plants, for imme- 
diate cropping in succession. Our labels are made 
from rough faggot sticks, from one to three inches in 
diameter, and, as much as possible, of crooked or 
elbow-shaped pieces. They are cut from one foot 
three inches to three feet in length, to suit to either 
short or tall-growing vegetation. A face is chopped 
at their summit, and then this &ce planed smooth ; 
they are next pointed at the base, and then painted, 
the stake lead-colour, and the face of it white. Hazel, 
oak, ash, common laurel, or, indeed, any kind of suit- 
able-sized wood that may come to hand, is used for 
this purpose ; but hazel and common laurel we find 
the best woods to write on with a lead-pencil, as they 
are close-grained, and rather soft Stokes or labels, 
provided this way, will last for several seasons, if, as 
soon as an^ crop is off, the labels are collected, and 
placed by m store. In rough weather, the face is to 
be again planed and painted ; a piece of glass will 
do very well to clear ofi' smoothly the originsLl writing, 
if a small carpenter's plane is not at hand. Smaller 
labels flhoula also be provided, for seed pans and 
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frames. Stakes, of all the requisite len^hs and 
sizes, should be provided, trimmed, and pointed, as 
well as pea and kidney-hean sticks, crooks for pegging 
down, &c. ; otherwise, in the multiplicity of matters, 
which will require daily and immediate attention, as 
the season advances, uiis work will be postponed, 
until difficult to accomplish. 

Routine Work. — Attend to previous directions as 
regards sheltering and dusting about tender things ; 
also trenching, forking, and draining. Provide and 
well work fermenting materials, for making hot-beds. 
Attend well to the linings and sheltering of those al- 
ready made. Sow cucumbers in succession, and com- 
mence with sowing a good early variety of ntelon. 
Place some middling-sized early varieties of potatoes 
in heat, to sprout in readiness for turning out under 
protections on slight bottom-heat Sow small sallad- 
%ng and radishes m succession. 

Beans. — Still continue to make good plantations 
of broad beans, particularly if you have not already 
done so. 

Peas. — This is a good season to make an extensive 
sowing of peas, of any of the earlier kinds. Sow- 
ings made at this time, will, in general, be found 
certain to stand the test of all weathers, and come 
into production nearly, or quite, as early as those 
that were sown in November. Always ascertain the 
height of your peas' stems, so as to know how far 
aput to sow them from row to row. The space 
should be, at the least, as much as the pea grows 
in height 

Early Carrots. — Continue to make slight hot-beds 
for early Horn carrots, radishes, &c. If cucumber 
frames are used for such purposes, let them be well 
filled up with earth, so as to bring the crop up near 
to the glass. This is very important in the case of 
such crops. 

Sea-kale. — Cover up sea-kale, in order to keep up 
a good succession. Take advantage of a dry day 
for such work. 

Potatoes. — ^Plant in all favourable weather. We 
name this in particular, for those who did not plant 
in November. James Barnes & W. 
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OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 14.) 

There is as much beauty in a bright winter's even- 
ing as there is in a bright winter's daj. An evening 
walk, even at Christmas, is worth beanng some amount 
of cold to enjoy, and to the lover of nature possesses a 
multiplicity of charms. There is such briskness and 
clearness in the air, the sky is so darkly blue, the 
moon so intensely bright, the stars look out one by 
one so brilliantly, and cluster together at length so 
thickly, and so gloriously, that we can scarcely turn 
away our eyes to mark me beauty of all things here 
below. How delicate is the tracery of the leafless 
trees against the clear sky ! No lace-work can be more 
beautiml ; and the dark, rude outline of the Scotch 
firs, form a striking contrast to the softer and paler 
touches of the forest trees. Sometimes a bright star 
flickers through the boughs of the tall, thoughtM- 
looking, spruce firs ; or ue moon, as she quietly sails 
upwaras, throws them into deep shadow, giving a 
tone and richness, even to a night scene, which is 
very beautiful, and ought to be sometimes enjoyed, 
though it does require some resolution to leave the 
warm room and defy the winter cold. There is so 
much language, too, in the evening sky, that it is a 



never-failing, never-wearying book. The svn eannot 
be gazed on, though his cheering beams are felt in 
eveiy place ; but me moon and stars can be enjoyed 
as objects of exquisite beauty, as well as oi unspeak- 
able wonder and delight We feel, too, that they are 
a sort of meeting-point, to which otlier eyes and 
hearts are turned,, that we may be viewing tne same 
orb on which the eyes of those we love are fixed, in 
very distant lands; and this seems to bring us in 
contact — in immectiate contact — ^with those whom we 
have net seen, and may not see for years. The heart 
of the mother turns, with deep inexpressible emotion, 
to that calm soft light that beams on the lonely night- 
watch of her son among the tossing waves, and almost 
fancies she can see his miage refiected on its lustrous 
surface. This passing thought beguiles a few mo- 
ments of the long, long absence, and gives to the 
imafftry of the heart a vividness that seems like 
truth. 

We occasionally see, in bright clear nights, those 
beautiful appearances, known, to my cottage readers, 
by the name of northern lights. Their soft rays 
dart across the elear sky, almost like sheets of 

Sure lightning ; and they have been known to pro- 
uce a sort of elasljing noise — faint, yet clearly dis- 
tinguished. These northern lights bring us at once 
into close contact with the Polar regions. They are 
the sunshine of the Esquimaux for many dreary 
months. There they gleam and light up tfie wintry 
skies with bright and various coIobts ; so that, during 
the long absence of the sun, the work of life is still 
carried on, amid snows, and ice, and air that pierces 
the hmgs like lancets. When these pale hghts are 
visible to us, let us refiect with interest, that they 
come to us from those distant ice-bound regions, to 
which, at this particular time, so many bleeding 
hearts are tumea in agonized suspense ; and where, 
we himibly trust, a band of British heroes still rest 
on the sure mercies of a God, who is " near to every 
one of us," and who can feed and sustain His people 
by the " brook Cherith,*' in a land of drought and 
desolation, as easily as when they dwell in the rich 
land of Gilead. Even the least considerable of the 
tribes of the earth — ^the untaught, the dark-minded 
Esquimaux, whose worldly blessings are so few that 
they may be almost coMipared to the beasts of the 
field, as regards outward things, yet "Our Father 
which is inlieaven,*' provides for them as tenderly 
as he provides for those who live under summer 
skies. He has said, " Am I a God at hand? Am I 
not a God afar ofi"?" The most wonderful of His 
works is created for those imprivileged people, and 
set apart for their especial use. The sun warms and 
lightens the universe — all people feel and benefit by 
its influence ; but the aurora boreaHs was given to 
to the Polar lands alone. No man has yet been per- 
mitted to understand the mechanism of that striking, 
yet mysterious phenomenon. No hand has yet been 
suflered to raise the veil which screens that work of 
God from our finite minds. The aurora borealis 
fiashes and glitters and enlightens the dark homes, 
the frozen plains, the stem snow-clad rocks of those 
inhospitable shores, with bright, incomprehensible, 
amazing splendour, defying me enquiring gaze of 
man, and laughing to scorn all his imaginings, but 
cheering and blessing those for whose specicQ good 
they were called into being. 

How much, then, does an evening walk instruct 
us! Are not the heavenly bodies, in themselves, 
enough to teach us lessons of heavenly wisdom, 
and cause us to "lay our hand upon our mouth?" 
The glittering constellations speak to us of God, 
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for He has spoken to us of them, ** canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion;'' has given a yet brighter light to the 
** glory of the stars ;" and has caused them to teach 
a deep lesson to man of his own nothingness, and 
God's unapproachable Majesty. How memfol is the 
Lord our God, *' who hath His dwelling on high" and 
yet youchsafes to instruct his ignorant rebellious peo- 
ple by every thing, however grand, however simple, 
that ne has placed around them ! His hand has 
made them; His power sustains them; His Spirit 
invests them with speech and language, if man will 
but ** hear and understand." Let us, then, sometimes 
enjoy an evening walk, in spite of winter cold. The 
silence, the stillness, the brilliancy, are tranquilludng 
and delightful The roar of the railway-tram breaks 
the silence occasionally; it is the noisy, unmusical 
work of man'$ hand. The night- wind sighs among 
the trees, too, at intervals ; it is the work of God's 
hand, and the contrast strikes us powerfully. There 
is a word for the Christian in every sound, as well as 
in every sight ** The wind blowing where it listeth," 
conveys a deep and important lesson to the listening 
heart Let us, as we hear the soft rising breeze, raise 
our hearts to Him who can bestow the influence of 
the Spirit, that while we have a '' name to live" 
among men, we may not be found '' dead" in the 
sight of God. 

HISTORY OF AN APIARY. 

Whilst amusing myself this afternoon, by skim- 
ming through the two first volumes of your most 
interesting and useful paper, especially obeervinff 
the various notices on *< Practical Bee-keeping, 
which dot it at irregular intervals, the thou^t 
struck me that, at this dark season, you might Snd 
room for the insertion of an amateur apiarian's 
experience in this year's first part, if drawn up 
in a sufficiently interesting form. If I may judge 
of others by myself, a detuled narrative of the for- 
tunes of an apiarian, judiciously written, would be a 
not unwelcome boon to many — ^to all young apiarians 
certainly, if they have auy passion for the practical 
managemt of bees. If dry manuals of instruction, 
however imperfectly written (as too many are that 
have fallen under my notice, and betraying, not sel- 
dom, the ignorance or presumption of their auUiors), 
are eagerly bought up by a bee-loving public, and 
are allowed to reach a second and a mird edition, 
what favour might not be expected to be shown to a 
really interesting history of the actual experience of 
an apiarian of long standing, in which mstruction 
would be agreeably blended with anecdote? We 
wants facts, sir, as Mr. Beaton and yourself have 
repeated. I throw this out as a hint to such men as 
Mr. Payne, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Golding, or Dr. Scuda- 
more, of Canterbury — whose usefoT little work on 
"Artificial Swarms (Longman, 1848, 2nd edition) 
I would heartily recommend to your readers — who 
ought to have a mass of interesting information 
relative to their hopes and fears, successes and dis- 
appointments in bee-keeping, enough to fill a folio. 
I nave materials, already in my own hands, to fill a 
small volume, but I wait for a few years ; and then, 
if my seniors and professed guides in the science do 
not come forward, perhaps Imay take my own hint, 
and try the temper of the public mysel£ In the 
mean time, I will, with your permission, write an 
occasional sketeh of the fortunes of my own apiary. 
You shall judge if it be worth a place in your paper. 

The study of bees has afiPorded me infinite plea- 



sure for the last six years; although, it is true, I 
have had my share of disappointment — ^hive after 
hive has perished, and experiment after experiment 
has failed, and left me often no more profitable 
result than the wisdom of a dear-bought experience. 
*' Try again," however, has been my motto through- 
out, so I have neither despaired nor been discou- 
raged, but am still as passionately addicted to the 
study of bees as ever. My former apiary has passed 
into other hands — a younger sister of mine having 
succeeded me as its tutelary genius. Under her 
sole and active superintendence, after a long period 
of unfruitfulness and ill success, owing to my fre- 
quent and long-continued absences from home, it 
has begun to assume a more promising aspect 
This liut summer, finding myself located as a cu- 
rate in the rich county of llerefordshire, not very 
far from Dr. Bevan's former abode, at a distance of 
300 miles from home, I commenced a new apiary. 
In the cottage which I occupy are two narrow win- 
dows, each sufficiently large to accommodate two 
colonies. These, which have hitherto served no 
more useftil purpose than to assist in swelling Her 
Majesty's revenue, I have devoted to the purpose of 
an apiary. In May last, I ordered to be constructed 
suitaole boxes, fitted up with all the newest improve- 
ments, according to Mr. Nutt's plan, with this differ- 
ence, that there are only two boxes instead of tAree to 
each colony ; the windows not being wide enoogh 
to admit of more. Should a third box be necessary, 
I have room to storify. The passages from the hives 
communicating witn the open air, are tunneled out 
of the lower frame of the window-sash, and then 
slope upwards through the floor-board into the centre 
of the stock-box ; this board bein^ made to fit close 
to the sash. The whole window is shut in by cup- 
board-like doors, and is under lock and key ; and the 
apiary is open to inspection at all times and seasons 
from the inside. Many visitors, experienced bee- 
masters included, have visited my ajpiary, and pro- 
nounced it to be unique and perfect m its way ; and 
well it might be, as no cost has been spared to make 
it as comfuete as possible. 

Well, sir, into this stock-box was hived, on the 
25th of May, a magnificent swarm (which I shall 
call a), which took to its new abode immediately, 
and worked and bred with such rapidity, that on the 
25th of June — a month later, exactly — -1 waa obliged 
to give them a bell-glass (a small one), and to open 
the communication with the side box, or they would 
have thrown off a swarm. This I was assured of at 
a later period, when, on cutting out some of the 
combs, i discovered several incipient royal cells, 
which, it would seem, they had abandoned when 
more room was given to them. Be this as it may, 
however, the^ took immediately to both bell-fflass 
and side box, in which they stored seven pounoiB of 
the purest honey, whidi I took from them on the 
25th of July. I then stored them up for the year, 
having observed an evident relaxation in their la- 
bours. From the stock-box I subsecjuently took 
eight pounds more of honey, making, m all, fifteen 
pounds as the harvest of the first year. The box 
weighed 31 pounds before I spoiled it. This hive is 
now in very good health. 

Encouraged by the success of my first hive, I pur- 
chased a second swarm (6) from a cottager, and hived 
it, on the 18th of June, into a rather large straw 
cottage hive, after Mr. Colton's plan, which was suf- 
fered to stand in a friend's garden till September. 
Although this was a remarkably small swarm, the 
queen was so good a breeder, that a month later this 
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stock became almoet as populous as the other. A 
gift of five pounds of coarse honey, on their first 
settlement, made them work with such activity, that 
the hive weighed upwards of 20 pounds in September. 
It now stands in one of my narrow windows, in a 
bedroom about 15 feet from the ground, whither I 
had it transferred, for convenience of feeding and 
watching. To this hive I added, in September ^be- 
fore transferring them to my cottage, at which time 
I gave them half a gallon of prepared food), the 
population of two other hives, that had been doomed 
to premature destruction. The advantage of this 
was manifest in October, when, during the ivy season, 
they were nearly three times as active as the other 
hives; but I expect greater things of them in the 
spring. 

Having a spare set of collateral boxes fixed in the 
same window as a hive, I occupied them on Ihe 10th 
August with a powerful colony (C), which I had also 
saved from a sulphurous death, composed of two 
swarms united. These afforded me very great amuse- 
ment for a long time after my other bees had ceased 
fr-om their summer labours. As there was little or 
nothing to be collected out of doors, I fed them libe- 
rally for five weeks on prepared food (a mixture of 
honey, sugar, beer, wine, and salt, in the proportion 
of a tea-spoonfril of salt, a glass of sherrv, half a 
pound of honey, and three pounds of Barbadoes 
sugar, to a quart of beer): of this food they con- 
sumed about three gallons; three-parts filling the 
box with comb of the purest white, and storing the 
Hquid besides. At the end of the five weeks, they 
weighed 25 fibs., which had diminished by only half 
a pound on the 13th November, two months later, 
when I weighed them again. They are still very 
numerous, and in good health. 

Besides the above three colonies, I purchased two 
very rich hives in October, each weighing over 30lbs., 
with a view to carrying out several mteresting expe- 
riments in the spring. Of these I have nothing to 
say at present. 

I haid purposed to give here an account of the 
method I have adopted in uniting these swarms, 
without the assistance of fumigation. It is, I believe, 
quite a novel plan, and was accidentally discovered 
by myself; but I must reserve it for some future oc- 
casion, as I have already extended my paper to a 
sufficient length. — A Country Curate. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

Antirrhinums for Wall Culture. — Many of 
your readers may not be aware of the advantages 
which this tribe of fiowers ofier for the above pur- 
pose. I have a stone wall, four feet high, stretching 
fit)m nay parlour window down one side of my gar- 
den. l!t IS about one foot thick, and surmounted by 
a coping of bricks, set edgeways ; which, covering 
only nine inches, leaves a ledge three inches wide 
near the top. Along this ledge I, some years since, 
sowed mixed antirrhinum se^, and the result is, a 
mass of bloom, of all colours, throughout the summer 
and autumn ; iadeed, so gay and attractive is the 
effect, that it excites the admiration of all visitors. 
They require no soil ; no labour bevond cutting them 
down in the winter, and will freely sow themselves, 
and prodace every year Bome new V beautiful te- 
rieties — many unsightly objects might be thus co- 
vered. — S. P., Rushmere, 

Flowers for Bedding. — ^Your Mr. Beaton does 
good service, by the description and management he 
gives us of his border flowers; but there is one 



flower, which, as a hedder, may possibly have escaped 
his notice — ^it is the Crnli rosa, or Rose of heaven, 
a species of dwarf Lychnis ; it comes early, blooms 
profusely, continues long, and requires no trouble in 
the cultivation. My plan is, to take up, durinp^ the pre- 
sent month (December), the self-sown seedlings from 
the simimer plants, and set them in knots, three or 
four together, each knot about 18 inches apart. A 
bed of any size may be thus formed, and in May, 
June, and July, it will be one mass of brilliant pink 
flowers. They will bloom longer than July, if allowed 
to remain in the gi'ound ; but I usually replace them 
with geraniums, or some other favourite. — {Ihid,) 

The Hydrangea. — ^This plant is not so generally 
cultivated as it might be; it is admirably adapted 
for lawns, and will amply repay any little extra atten- 
tion. I have had one about twelve years, and the 
summer before last it measured 36 feet round, and 
had on it upwards of 1,100 head of flowers, many of 
them of immense size. It grew too large for the place 
in which it stood, and in the autumn of that year I 
cut the earth round its roots into a ball, and, with 
the aid of two horses, drew it out, and placed it in 
another situation. This summer it increased in size, 
but had not so many blossoms. Next year it bids 
fair to resume its pristine '^lory. It is covered with 
straw during winter — [Ihtd.) 

Greenhouse Heated by Kitchen. — I have one 
of two small rooms over my kitchen, fitted up as a 
greenhouse. It has a western aspect; size, about 
twelve feet by ten feet The warmth of the kitehen 
underneath is sufficient to keep out slight frost. In 
case of severe frost, I have steam frt>m the kitehen 
boiler, conducted by an inch pipe into tv^^o tins, each 
about eighteen indbes long, ten inches wide, and a 
foot deep. Without any trouble or mess, by simply 
turning a stop-cock, I can get any heat I require. 
The waste steam, and the condensed steam, each 
escape by small tubes through the wall. The above 
hints may be usefrd to some of your readers. And 
now I solicit a word of advice. My plants, quite a 
miscellaneous collection, throve amazingly weU dur- 
ing the summer and early autumn montiis ; but now 
(December) I find sevex^ things — geraniums, cal- 
ceolarias, and cinerarias, for instance, looking most 
wretehedly. — C. B., Barton, 

[If a room, or greenhouse, hy the side, and not over 
the kitchen, can be heated as described by our cor- 
respondent, it is a vcr^ available mode ; but if over a 
kitehen, the difficulty in the way of keeping the plants 
duly at rest, &c., is almost insurmountable. — £d. C. Q. 

Ohio Squash. — Its treatment is, in every respect, 
similar to the vegetable marrow; and is available 
for cooking, when cut ; for hoarding, for winter use, if 
cut when about half grown ; and also for your excel- 
lent soup, if cut when ripe. The crop is a more cer- 
tain one, and more prolific than the vegetable-mar- 
row ; and the fruit weighs, when ripe, from seven to 
' eleven pounds. Are you acquainted with the Mam- 
moth Brocoli, ordinarily weighing 271bs., in one year's 
growth ? My reason for mentioning one year is this, 
a brocoli is grown at Wilcove, a small village near 
here, caUed the Wilcove Brocoli, which grows even to 
20lbs. ; but the plan pursued is as follows : — Those 
plants which do not head in the spring, are pricked out 
again the following season, when they grow to the 
size above-mentioned. I have also a cucumber, well 
adapted for a cottaser, and, I believe, a new variety : 
it generally bears uiree at a joint, and of a moderate 
size, in the open ground. Being most anxious to ad- 
vance the cause of your journal, I should be happy to 
send you a few of each. — Thos. Mould, Devonport. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



••• We reqoMt that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of Tub Cottaok Gabokksr. It giree them unjcutiflable trouble 
and ezpeoM ; and we also request our coadjutors under no cireum' 
gtancM to reply to such private oommunicatlons. 

Iyt BBaaiis {An Old Oardener).—lsi an old FanMy Herbal^ 
written by Sir John Hill, expressly for the help of the charitable, 
where medical aid was distant, is the following pansage, under the 
head of *' lyy " :— " The berries are purging ; an infiisioa of them 
will often work bv vomit ; but there is no harm in this. They are an 
excellent remedy for rheumati8m,iand, it is said, have cured dropsies ; 
but this is, perosps, going too fax,** An infution is made by pouring 
boiling water upon tne leaves or berries ; a deeoetion is noade by 
boiling them in water. The infusion, or tea, must be made ac- 
oording to taste, and it is better to make it rather weak at first, than 
too strong. No exact rules can be given ; but ivy berrtM may be 
infiised in the same proportions as ground-ivy leaves, or any other 
herb used for making tea. The ivy leaveM must be boiled, and the 
deooetion made strong when used as a wash for the heads of chil- 
dren, if affected by uncleanliness. Herb teas should be taken warm, 
and about half a pint U a dose ; bat habit will aoon accustom you to 
the proper proportion and quantity. We shall be glad to hear that 
benefit has been derived. — (From a Corretpondont.) 

Pbuniko Rosbs {Rev. £. C. IT.)— Generally, roses may be 
pruned any time, ftrom the fall of the leaf imtll the end of February, 
whenever the weather is open ; but in particular cases and situa- 
tions, it is found more desirable to prune them very early or very 
late, the reasoris for which you will see explained in another column 
to-day. We do not know *^Jes»op*M TVtmim.'* 

Boss Cdttikos {Ibid). — ^Those put in lately would have been 
better without artificial heat, until the end of January; and if 
"having put out buds,'* means that some of the buds have grown 
into leaves or shoots in ten day$, and tUs in December, the place 
was far too hot, and you will probably lose them alL, Tbai Titt as 
enemies to bees, have been noticed by Mr. Payne. 

Puuf FOB OBBXMHOU9K {J, 8. L,). — Tou WBUt B "drawing tnm. 
which a plain man may work, accompanied by a pretty intelligible 
specification." Tou might as reasonably request our excellent oon^ 
temporary, The BuUder. to ftimish a list of plants to fill a greeo- 
house, and their cultivation. Gardeners learn no more of the buUders' 
art and mystery, than enables them to ftimish ground-plana, sections, 
and elevations, otherwise we would cheerfully comity with your 
request. Water tanks are constructed with bridn or stones, and 
lined with cement ; and the '* drip '* water is conveyed to it by sine, 
lead, or iron pipes, from the gutters. 

DiSBASBD AsAr.BAS {R. Dmiuoa^.— Tour plants have been greatly 
iz^ured bv thrip, which gives the leaves the rusty appearance. 
Smoking tnem with tobacco, and then bathing them frequentlv with 
the syringe, with clear soot-water, at a temperatnre of 12(r, will 
prevent ueir getting worse, and do something to improve fhem. 
The chief remedy fm restoring a healthy growth, however, will be, 
by these means to get rid of the enemy, and then place the plants, 
when done flowering, in a nice moist neat, using the syringe firedy. 

In svringing noio, place the pot on its side, with the hnd of Uie 
plant inclining downwards, so that the water used in syringing does 
not enter the soiL After allowing the plant to lie for sevmral hours 
after being syringed with soot-water, syringe it with clear water. 

PuLifTS raox Sxxd (TVto).— The request has been attended to, 
as you would see from an article from Mr. Fish. In addition, we re- 
mark, that few half-hardy shrubs can be grown, so as to flower from. 
seeds the same season, except what have been already indicated. 
The herbaceous plants Uiat would do so are chiefly annuals, if com- 
pactness of growth must be the chief consideration. The ouitter 
will be considered f^irther. 

Cambllu. Sbbos {J, Jf.). — Of the flve camelHa seeds you were 
so kind as to send us, Jour were destroyed by the post^moe stamp. 
We wUl do as you request with the flfth. 

Gbbexhocsb {F. O. it.). — It ii quite poerible, with some modi- 
fication, to convert a " Fortune's pit '* into a greenhouse. See what 
Mr. Beaton said about erecting a greenhouse, at page 1 19 of our fint 
volume. One 16 feet long and 8 feet wide, nught be heated by a 
chunk-stove. If your peach-tree is not very old, move it before you 
begin to erect your greenhouse, and replant it elsewhere. 

GocHiy Chika Fowls {E. i^.)— These are as hardy as other 
fowls. Can any of our rMders inform our correspondent where a 
pair can be purchased \ 

Books Advxbtisxd (JJ. 8andfi>rd).—yfe never take upon ourselves 
to recommend books merely advertised in our columns. Tour other 
question shall be answered next week. 

Baspbbbbibs [Ridgway Harrieon). — Tour raspberries were 

Slanted too late (March) for them to establish themselves, and pro- 
uce fresh canes. They wiU, probably yield very strong ones this 
year, but they>Rrill not bear, unless they do so unnaturally late in the 
autumn. 

VukxnxQ QuicxsBT {Pnd). — ^If your soil is light, plant your 
quickset (hawthorn) fence on the level ground ; but if the sou be 
clayey or wet, throw up a bank. Many persons plant upon the side 
of ue bonk as vou mention, but we never could understand what ad- 
vantage could oe expected by so doing. We think planting on the 
top of the bank, takmg care there to have the best soil, enables the 
hawthorns to be planted in the most natural position, with their 
roots at the Just depth, and to be more easily weeded and hoed. 

IscDKx AKD TrrLB-PAOB (T. Oriffin) .—TtLSM for the first and 
second volume, together or separate, for binding in one volume or in 
two, may be had at our publishers for one penny^ or twopenee^ re- 
spectively. We could not print them on the same sheet with our 
concluding number of each volume. The tabUs of temperature you 
refer to, are for the orchid-house, and must be the same for orch$dSf 



whether in a stove or greenhoose. Bach Usts as you ttbt to^ yoa 
will find in the Gardener^ Almanack for 18M. 

LoAX (/. B, (X).— Ton wish to form this artifleiaUy, having clay 
but no sand, and then ask us whether silt, ooaUashes, or saw-dust 
will do for mixing with the day, to efliBct your purpose. Meiiherof 
the two last-mentioned will convert day into loam, thou|^ the 
ashes would render it much more porous : snd wedonot know what 
you mean by tilt. This waatof imbnnatloo prerentaoor answering 
your other question. 

Labobb Pbbiwinklb (Tbotina).— Move them now as soon as mBd 
weatlier occurs. Plant them six inches apart, and they will oover 
your border the first year. 

Clbbicvs.— We are muoh obliged by your ftiendly advioe: hot 
our own opinion, and that entertained by the almost entire of our 
correspondents, difllnr totally fh>m vours. Tou would think dif- 
ferently, we believe, if you could bat mow the writer. 

Hbatiko pBACH-HOirsB (g^^brrfl .— Hssting a peadi-hoose in 
two divisions from one flre-plaoe.— We have little faith in Polmaise, 
licnr such an object, more especially as you mean to commence in De- 
eember. Some luoeeed, but its greatest advoeates have fldled. We 
do not see that you would gain any advantage by the open gutter 
system, with moveable oo vers, when a dry heat was required ; uid, as 
you say, the expense would be greater than fhnm using common pipes. 
By using stop-oocks you may heat your twohooses. or as many more, 
f^om one boiler, provided it Ib large enough ; snd, to obtain a moist 
atmosphere at pleasure, you may have zinc, or galvanised iron, 
troughs or pans, to ilx on the pipes, to be supplied wim moisture when 
necessary. Such troughs are expensive whisn east upon the iHpes. 

TuBNiifo A Obxbithovsb nno a Fobciho-hoi7sb [W. Bird).— 
Tou will, no doubt, succeed in obtaining forced grapes, flowers, 
strawberries, and even cucumbers, ttam your house : bat you must 
not attempt to cram more into it than you can find light for. As your 
vines are small, it would be advisable not to force them much this 
season ; oommenoe, say in February, and this will give you an oppor- 
tunity of keeping your plants longer in it for this season^ and, thus, 
you will gain experience gradually. Tour acadas, ftichsiaa, myrtles, 
and pimelias, should be flrst removed to the cold pits, whenever you 
oommenoe to force. The geraniums, cinerarias, &c.. will stand a 
temperature of from 40* to 50*, and that would Just oo for starting 
the strawberries, fte. Before you have your ptts dug out of Uie 
ground, for preserving your plants during the winter, think over 
some artides by Mr. Fish latdy. If the wall should be exposed, a 
layer of straw tied dose to it will exdade the tnmL The {nt, made 
by inserting a flag-stone, 4 feet by S^ feet, over the flue, dose to the 
flreplaoe, and shutting it in with a wall 18 indues high, will do very 
well for propagating purposes; but we would adviae »**''m»g a 
thickness of bricks on Uie stone, pladng over that a layer of pebUes, 
and then ss much sand ss would be necessary for your euttuig-pots 
being plunged in. A tube might be left for pouring down water, so 
as to command a moist bottom heat Tour eueumoers had better be 
grown in pots ; they would do little good until vour house was 
raised to a temperature of from 65* to 70* ; and, therefore, before 
that time you would require to raise your plants in a dung-bed, or in 
the pit over the flue, increasing the heat by covering with a handligfaL 

GcBBjfSBT LiUBS (J?/«sa).— Tour bulbs have grown too mudi 
before they have been sent to you. The great thing with all bulbs 
is. to allow the roots to grow before the top. which they generally do» 
when moved snd planted early enou^^ and deep enough. Tou may 
dther keep your plants in the pots, or, what would be as well, turn 
thm out into a worm place, and encourage them during the winter 
season. We would not, however, be too sanguine m expecting 
ilowers the next year, more especially if the bulbs are small. 

Abbutus nou Sbbd (iM^.— -This is easUr raised frtxn seed, 
wUch should be sown as soon as cleaned from the berries, in pots, in 
peaty soU, protected fh>m sun In summer, and ttom ttost in winter. 

Tatu)b*b Am ateub HrvB {A recent Subscriber). — The reply given 
to *' Bamaby Screw " last weiek, must also serve for you. Mr. Tay- 
lor sent Mr. Payne a set of his improved boxes a few weeks ago, 
and, ss soon as they reached Mr. P., he reodved frx>m him a draw- 
ing of a still fiirther improvement, and which, he understood, had 
been submitted to one or two of our most experienced a]riarians, 
who highly approve of it, and it wUl doubtless be adopted ; so that 
at present the thing can hardly be said fo be completetL 

Names or Plants (E. B.). — ^Tour plant is the Glory Pea, CHan- 
thus puntoeas ; it is of the Diadelphia tetragynia class and wder, in 
the Linnnan system, and of the natural order LeguminossB. Its 
flowers are crimson, appearing in May and June. It is an evergreen 
shrub, native of New Zealand. It does best planted in a conserva- 
tory border of peat, loam, and sand. It wiU grow, however, against 
a south wall, if protected in winter. The c^ture of ^sciMnantkm 
tnaculatus inll be noticed by Mr. Appleby in due time. {B. B. B-). 
— Tour plant Ib (\q>hea platycentra. 

Dioouvo ( Verax). — We believe that. In fk«dy digging light garden 
soil, a good workman could dig 300 square yards m twdve hours; 
but if the soil is stiff or stony, he would not get through more than 
one-third the quantity in a workmanlike manner. 

Puifpjmv [An Old iWsfwl).— All the varieties are of equal hardi- 
hood. The Bimalayah is the best we know, but we cannot yet get 
any seed. The vegetable-marrow Ib not more tender than others of 
thu genus. The best mode of growing them is to raise seedlhigs in a 
gentle heat, ready for ridging out at Uie Iwginning of June. 



Loxdok: Printed by Habbt WooLDarooE, 147, Strand, in the 
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the Parish of St. Mary Kalendar ; and Published oy Wiluam 
Sombbvillb Obb, at the Ofllce, 147, Strand, in the Pariah of Saint 
Mary-le-Strand, London.>-January 10th, 1850. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
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Prisca became a convert to Christianity at an early age, and was 
martyred, for adhering to her faith -while yet a youthM maiden, 
during the reign of tile Emperor Claudius, a.d. 47. 

Fabian, the nineteenth Bishop of Rome, accordini^ to some, suc- 
ceeded to the papal chair, a.d. 236 ; but others place him in an earlier 
part of the century. He was a strenuous promulgator of the Christian 
doctrines, and, after retaining the papacy about mteen Tears, was put 
to death for his proselyting zeal, in the persecution which occurred 
during the reign of the Emperor Decius. So stem and cruel was the 
persecution, that no one dared to accept the papal crois'n ; and it re> 
mained vacant from the death of Fabian— on this day, a.d. 250— till 
Cornelius accepted the dangerous office, on the 4th of June, 251. 

AoKXS, like Priaca, was a Roman virgin, martyred for her adhe- 
rence to the Christian faith ; but her death occurred much latter, in 
the reign of Diocletian, a.d. 306. On the eve of this dav, our rural 
maidens very generally performed, and still i>erform, vanous mystic 
rites, toobtam a revelation of their future husbands from the visions 
of the ni^ht. Another charm, betraying more ignorance^ because 
believed m, whilst the above is more jocular than credited, is the fol- 
lowing. In some parts of England, if one of the family is suffering 
firom ague, the eldest female of that fiunily puts her head up the 
chimney, on 8t. Agnes* Eve, and says- 
Tremble and go I 
First day shiver and bum. 
Tremble and quake I 
Second day shiver and leam. 
Tremble and die I 
Third day never return. 



Vinctbnt was a native of Saragoesa, in Spain, and was ordained 
deacon by Valerius, bishop of that city, but never was enabled to 
preach, owing^ to the increase in an impediment to his utterance ; yet 
he was indefatigable in his private ministrations, and soon was singled 
out for punishment, during the same persecution in which Agnes was 
put to death. Vincent was burned on this day, a.d. 804. Valerius 
was banished, and died broken-hearted. We presume that it was 
considered fortunate if this day was fine, for an old Latin line is pre- 
served, and thus Englished : — 

Remember on St Vincent's day, 
Whether the sim his beams display. 

Metbosoloot of thb Wkbk. — ^The average highest ond lowest 
temperature of these seven days, during the last 23 years, is 42*1 ^ 
and 31*7**. The highest temperature observed during the same years ; 
was 58" on tiie 23rd, in 1844 ; and the lowest temperature was 44*> on 
the night of the 19th, in 1888. There were 93 line days during the 
same period, and on 68 days rain fell. 

Natural Phenomena Indicative of Wrathbe. — Headaohett 
says Dr. Forster, often foretell a change of weather in persons subject 
to this complaint There is also some obscure changes of weather 
near to the periods of New and Full Moon, which cause an epheme- 
ral headache, beginning usually in the morning, getting worse about 
two o'clock and subsiding in the evening. It is attended by an irri* 
tated stomach, and much resembles the ordinary bilious headaches 
arising from repletion. Indeed, most periodical disorders seem to be 
connected with some atmospheric changes ; and it is very remarkable, 
that they should so often have their worst paroxyBm& and the crisis 
of their terms, about the time of tiie conjunction and opposition of 
the moon.— (Z)i0t. Nat Fhen,) 



ImECTS. — One of the most 
curious, and often most de- 
sUnictive to our kitchen-gar- 
den crops, of all the subter- 
ranean vermin, is the Mole- 
oricket, known, in different 
parts of England, by the va- 
rious names of Earth-crab, 
Jarr-worm, Churr-worm, 
and Eve-churr. It is the 
Orytlotalpa vulgari* and 
europaa of some naturalists, 
and the Oryllu* gryllotalpa 
of others. It rarely appears 
upon the surface of the soil, 
but makes burrows, like tiie 
mole, and destroys all roots 
which interrupt it in form- 
ing these passages. When 
full-grown, it \& nearly two 
inches long, and four lines 
broad; colour, dark brown; 
antennae, bristie-shaped, and 
in fhmt of its black eyes ; 
thorasc, hairy | wings, bitwd, 
large, and triangular when 
fully opened ; abdomen, nine 
or ten-jointed, ftimished at 
the end with two hairy, awl- 
shaped Ulaments. The two fore-feet are broad, like those of the 
mole, and similarly intended for digging. The female hollows out 
a place, about half a foot from the surface, in the month of June, and 
lays her eg^s in a heap from two to three hundred. They are shining 
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yellowish-bro^ii, and like grains of millet. The young, which are 
hatched in July or August, greatly resemble black ants, and feed, 
like the old ones, on the tender roots of grass, com, and various 
culinary vegetables. They betray their presence under the earth, 
by the withered decay of culinary vegetables in tiie 
garden. In October and November they bury them- 
selves deeper in the earth, as a protection tnsm. cold, 
and come again to the surface in the warmer days in 
March. Their presence is discovered by their throw- 
ing up the earth like moles. The surest of remedies is, 
destroying the brood in June or July. Gardeners know 
from experience, where the nest of the Mole-aicket is 
situated ; the}' dig it out with their spades, and destroy 
hundreds, in the egg state, with little trouble.— JTo^tor. 



Resuming our observations from page 163, on the 
science of gardening, we may next remark, that we 
have never been able to discover that light has any 
injurious influence over the germination seeds ; and 



in those experiments apparently proving the con- 
trary, due care was not taken to prevent the seed 
being exposed to a greater degree of dryness as well 
as to light. K seed be placed on the sur&ce of a 
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soil, and other Beeds just below that Borfaoe, and 
care be taken to keep the former constantly moist, 
it will germinate just as speedily as the buried seed, 
and if exposed to the blue rays only of the spectrum, 
by being kept under a glass of that colour, even more 
rapidly. 

Therefore, the object of sowing the seed below the 
surface, seems to be for the purpose of keeping it in 
a state of equable and salutary moisture, as well as 
to place the radicle in the medium necessary for its 
growth into a root, immediately it emerges from the 
skin of the seed. M. Saussure, also, found that when 
the direct rays of the sun were intercepted, though 
light was admitted, seeds germinated as fast as when 
kept in the dark. 

Mr. Beaton, in a letter now before us, sa3rB, " It 
has been said, theoretically, that seeds would not 
germinate freely unless kept in the dark; but, in 
practice, we find it otherwise. I have tried experi- 
ments on all the common seeds of the garden, and 
found they would germinate in the light — that is, 
when laid on the surface of the ground. The con- 
ditions necessary to bring this about, are heat and 
moisture. In dry weather I found it expedient to 
place a hand-glass over seeds under this experiment. 
There are, besides, some instances where seeds re- 
fused to vegetate in the dark. The seeds of Arau- 
carta imbricata will not succeed if covered with 
earth. The small end of the seed is first fixed in 
pure sand, previously moistened, and the body of 
the seed is in the full light. So it is also with 
the seeds of the Deodar cedar, thousands of which 
have been lost when they were first introduced 
by the seeds being covered with earth when sown. 
I have also found the seeds of Pinus Oerardianat 
P, Webbiana, &c., and, indeed, all the large 
seeded pinuses do better by merely fixing the 
point of the seed in sand. Foreign acorns — ^par- 
ticularly the Mexican and North American kinds 
— succeed better if treated like those of the pinus and 
araucaria.'' 

All small garden seeds — such as mustard and 
cress, cucumber, &c., &c. — ^may be made to germi- 
nate in a minute or two, in steam from a tea-kettle. 
The cotyledons, radicle and plumule, will develope, 
and instantly perish. 

A seed placed in a situation where it is supplied 
with the desirable degrees of heat, moisture, and air, 
begins immediately to enlarge in size. This is occa- 
sioned by its absorbing moisture, which, passing 
into the cotyledons, causes their immediate in- 
crease. The rapidity of this process is remarkable, 
and warns the gardener from disturbing the seed 
after it is once committed to the ground. A few 
choice peas, from which to raise stock, being sown 
accidentally in ground devoted to another crop, were 
removed after twenty-four hours, and were not again 
committed to the ground for some days. Not one 



of them produced a fruitful plant, and only two or 
three vegetated. 

This is in no degree surprising, because in the 
minority of healthy seeds cultivated in our open 
ground departments, the embryo will be found 
swollen within three hours; within six hours the 
radicle will be perceptible ; in from one to six days 
the radicle vrill have burst the integuments of 
the seed; within firom two to seven days the 
plantlets will have similarly escaped; and in 
from four to twenty-four days perCect roots will 
have been developed, and the leaves appear above 
the surface. 

Moisture, as already stated, is absorbed, and causes 
the inunediate enlargement of the parts of the seed ; 
and this moisture, though it will, and does, penetrate 
through the surface of the skin, yet is chiefly im- 
bibed through the hilum or scar. It posses to the 
cotyledons, causing their enlargment, and sets in. 
motion their elaborating powers for the nutriment 
of the radicle and plantlet ; for if they are removed, 
or if they have been injured by insects, the seed does 
not germinate ; and if they are removed even after 
the radicle is developed into a root, the plant's vege- 
tation ceases. 

No sooner has the radicle escaped from the seed, 
than it immediately elongates in the direction of the 
matters most promotive of the future plants growth. 
If the seeds of carrots, parsnips, beets, and other 
tap-rooted plants are sown in a soil vrith its sur&ce 
richly manured, and its subsoil deficient in such 
decomposing organic matters, the plants will have 
forked and abundant lateral roots, keeping within 
the ferdle surface-soil. On the other hand, if the 
surface-stratum is only moderately rich — ^but some 
manure is trenched in with the bottom spit, so as to 
be about sixteen inches below the seed — the roots 
will strike down straight to this superior source of 
nutriment. 

On the other hand, it has been said, that the roots 
of orchidaceous plants, grown upon wood only par- 
tially charred, will be found to have their roots 
clamber up, and around, and along the wood, but 
always directing their course most numerously to- 
wards the charred portion. This, however, seems to 
be an error, for Mr. Appleby says that he finds or- 
chids unbenefitted by being grown on charred logs. 
Again the seeds of the misletoe, placed upon the 
under surfeu^ of a bough, always have their radicles 
grow upwards to penetrate the bark, and thus secure 
to themselves the moisture, without which they could 
not exist Lastly, if seeds of plants, loving a fertile 
soil, be sown along the partition, dividing a vessel 
into two portions, of which one portion is filled with 
rich earth, and the other with sand, though both 
portions are equally moist, equally loose, and equally 
warm, all the radicles will direct their coui-se into 
the fertile soil. 

These facts, with many others, all demonstrating 
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that roots trayel in the direction where the most 
acceptable food is presented, overturn, beyond all 
controversy, Mr. Knight's hypothesis, that the de- 
scent of the root is a consequence of the laws of 
gravitation; for these laws will not explain why 
roots grow sideways, and even upwards, if their best 
source of nourishment is so placed as to require it. 
Gravitation could only influence them to a down- 
ward direction in a fluid medium. To maintain that 
the laws of gravitation will make the tender radicle 
of a seed pierce the hardest soil, appears to be a self- 
evident absurdity. 



The death of the last of the members of the 
original firm of "Conrad Loddiges and Sons'' de- 
serves more than the brief notice, that William 
Loddiges died at Hackney, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, aged 73. The event deserves a larger notice, 
because the firm has been associated with the pro- 
gress of gardening, both in its practice and its lite- 
rature, for nearly the last eighty years. Conrad 
Loddiges, the fetther of the deceased, entered into 
possession of the Hackney nurseries as long ago as 
the year 1771, when old John Busch gave them up, 
in consequence of being appointed gardener to the 
Empress Catharine of Russia. Both Busch and 
Loddiges were Germans. Conrad Loddiges lived to 
the age of 88, not dying until the March of 1826, 
and was succeeded by his two sons, George and 
William. 

Than the proprietors of the Hackney Botanic 
Nursery, no men of our time have more promoted 
the onward progress of horticulture. They diffiised 
a taste for it by the publication of the " Botanical 
Cabinet," one thousand seven hundred of the figures 
in which were drawn by Mr. G. Loddiges, who died 
during 1846, in his 60th year. They laboured assidu- 
ously to gratify the taste thus increased, by sending 
collectors of plants to various parts of the world; 
and the plants thus discovered, and all others worthy 
of cultivation, were gathered together and vended 
to the public, at their Hackney nursery. If cleared 
off at the retail prices, the stock would realise little 
short of £200,000. Here is assembled an unrivalled 
collection of tender exotics, and hardy trees, &c. Thus, 
of Orchids there are nearly 2,000 species, and of 
Palms 180; Erica nearly 400, and of Roses, in- 
cluding varieties, about 2,000. This garden is so 
arranged, that every species and its congeners may 
be earily examined; and the greenhouses, stoves, &c., 
are most extensive and complete; one — being for 
the special cultivation of palms — is 80 feet long, 
60 feet wide, and 40 feet high. 

The memory of the Loddiges will be well retained 
by that beautiful evergreen, native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Loddigesia oxalidifolia. 

The business, we believe, will be continued by 
Mr. Conrad Loddiges, son of the late Mr. George 
Loddiges. 



If any one, having a taste lor the highest depart- 
ments of horticulture, can spare sixpence a week for 
its indulgence, let him expend it on The Gardeneri 
Magazine of Botany ^ the first number of which ap* 
peared on the 5th of this month. We say, without 
any reservation, that it is excellent in its literary 
merit, excellent in its typography, and excellent in 
its illustrations. Beautifiil as is its coloured plate of 
Pasaiflora Behttii and Maurandya Barclayana {var, 
rosea), yet the woodcuts are most in accordance with 
our judgment of what the illustrations of such a work 
should be, to be most useful, as well as ornamental. 
The portrait — for it deserves this name — of Colocasia 
odorata, is just what the cultivator of plants requires ; 
it shows him the habit of the plant, and gives him 
a model of good growth to imitate, as well as enables 
him to judge, before purchasing, whether it is suited 
to his purpose. There are five other woodcuts, and 
the number is, altogether, the cheapest sixpenny- 
worth of high art we ever have examined. 



THE FRUIT-GARDElSr, 

Fruit-fokcing: the Peach. — ^We are now ar- 
rived in the middle of January, and although much 
remains to be said, to the cottager and others, about 
out-door fruits, yet, as the earlier portion of the new 
year is always the signal for a renewed campaign in 
the fordng way, we must beg to say a few words 
about the peach. 

Those peaches intended for early forcing have 
been at rest for, at least, two months ; if tluree, all 
the better. By *' rest" is meant a period, dated from 
the casting of the foliage ; and, of course, extending 
up to the period of termination. During the rest 
period, and, indeed, for several weeks prior to it, all 
good cultivators encourage an amount of dryness at 
tiie root, which at other times would, if not produc- 
tive of injury, starve the trees. Indeed, from the 
Seriod of the fruit changing colour, water is gra- 
ually withheld ; it being understood that too great 
an amount of succulency in the shoots, or ffeneral 
habit of the tree, tends to imperfect elaborations in 
its sap, — and very true the impression, doubtless, is. 
It so happens, at least in our opinion, with the 
fiavour of fruits, as with the scent of flowers ; the 
sweetest mignonette we ever knew, srew out of an 
old brick wcdl ; whilst its congener, wiiich grew in a 
deep bed of moist peat-earth, at the foot of uie widls, 
was comparatively scentless; proving, beyond all 
doubt, that in the one case, elaboration was *' weU up to 
the mark,** as some of our wits say ; and, that in the 
other, it was just the converse. 

Such, then, being premised, we will suppose the 
soil in which the peach-roots are situate, to be rather 
diy ; or, as some eardeners will have it, " husky." 
Water of some kind must, therefore, be administered, 
to get the root in action, if possible, before the shoots ; 
or, at least perfectly ready to reciprocate the benefits 
derived from them. 

The first proceeding is to go over the surfSstoe, and 
scrape, sweep, or collect, by any means, all the pow- 
dery, loose, and exhausted-looking soil, which, after 
water has been absent for a long while, is sure to 
collect This material would not cause any injury, if 
suffered to remain ; but it may be considered some- 
what exhausted as to the peach, which, like most of 
our stone fruits, prefers a loamy material : that is to 
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say, a soil poesessing a Blijthi amount of adhenve- 
ness, proyided stagnation ofmoisture is duly guarded 

X'nst, by a perfect drainage ; and by intrMLucing, 
n necessary, any imperishable materials, as fine 
sand, to prevent a too great adhesion through time. 

Such being removed, the border must have a good 
watering ; using tepid water of from 70 to 80 degrees. 
If the border is very dry, clear water may be used as 
the first application ; for, in that event, it will be well 
to give a second application after two days ; and this 
may be a good liquid-manure. If the border is not 
particular^ dry, one moderate watering of Hquid- 
manure may be sufficient 

Borders, in a very dry state, sometimes become 
rifted or cracked, in which event, most of the water 
first applied runs through the openings at once into 
the cuuins without penetrating the mass of soiL 
Young beginners, therefore, should be on their guard, 
and learn to distinguish such things nicely ; for much 
of the success in gcurdening depends on a correct ap- 
preciation of what, at first sight, appear trifles. 

As to liquid-manure, every cultivator seems to prefer 
his own kind ; ours, which we have found excellent 
for general purposes, is composed of urine, guano, 
and soot water. It is pretty well known that first-rate 
Peruvian guano is quite as powerful as plante can 
bear, after the rate oi four ounces to a gallon of water. 
Plants in a growing state, however, are more sensi- 
tive to injuries than those in a state of dormancy. 
Nevertheless, we should not deem it expedient to use 
it stronger even to the peach border, when coupled 
with the additional strength of urinary matters from 
the cowhouse, or elsewhere. We would advise that 
every gallon of the guano- water, of the above strength, 
receive one quart of the urine, and some soot-water ; 
the latter may be used pretty strong, as it is not so 
caustic as the other materials. Al^ut a pint of soot 
to a gallon of water is amply sufficient ; and equal 
parte of this may fairly be blended with the same of 
the guano mixture. Still, let it be understood, that 
this is the maximum amount, taking the whole to- 
gether : at least, we dare not recommend more ; it is 
well to keep within bounds, for, certainly, good fruit 
may be produced without it. With sucn a mixture, 
then, the border may receive a thorough watering, at 
the temperature before named. 

A top-dressing may now be applied immediately, 
for we nold it good practice, to apply a little fresh, or 
maiden, soil, annually, in order to coax the fibres to 
the surface. Nothing is better for this purpose than 
a compost of half pure maiden loam — ^not too sandy, 
and the other half leaf or vegetable soil ; the whole 
well blended. Such may be laid on nearly three 
inches thick, and on this we recommend a mulching, 
of a couple more inches of horse droppings, near^ 
fresh. 

The border now is done with for the present, and 
we must see how forcing must really be commenced. 
We may suppose that other preliminary matters, 
such as flue cleaning, white-washing, repairs, paint- 
ing, and, indeed, anything else connected witn the 
building, or the heating apparatus, have been duly 
carried out before this period ; and that the trees have 
been pruned, and also dressed with a mixture anta- 
gonistic to the scale and the red spider. Such being 
the case, the forcing period may commence; ana, 
with regard to the peach, a very moderate beginning 
it must be. Everybody must remember a flne Apru 
day, when the poor primroses, previously bound in 
adamant, through the conjoint ^rranny of the ice- 
king and a drvin^ east wind, all of a sudden find 
themselves in dalhance with the gentle zephyr ; and 



when the driving sleet is exchanged for the mild and 
copious dews or a returning sprinff ; every one, we 
say, has known and appreciated such a state of atmo- 
spnere, in which both man and beast exult Such, 
then, is a model for the air of a peach-house or vineiy, 
during the earlier stage of fordng ; merely jxremiA- 
ing, uat the peach is more impatient of heat in this 
stage than the vine ; indeed, there may be considered 
nearly ten degrees difierence between them at all 
times, except when the wood is completing its matu- 
rity, — when the peach will enjoy as much as the vine. 
However, to be more definite, we must give some 9ei 
rule* for the guidance of beginners ; to otibers, we say, 
fix your eyes more on principles than rules. 

For the first week of closing the house, an average 
temperature of 6(f will be necessary; and, in the 
next week, or ten days, an advance of five degrees 
may be permitted : here, however, no further advance 
may be made, at least, with artificial heat, until the 
blossom-buds begin to enlar^ considerably; and 
some of the most forward, exhibiting the tint of the 
blossom about this period, it will oe well to com- 
mence making some distinction between day and 
night temperature, a course scarcely neoessazy before ; 
and, frt)m this period, an advance of two or three de- 
grees may be permitted in the day, especially if sunny, 
when 6(r will be beneficial. Still, however, let that 
be the maximum, especially if the forcing is very 
early. When the trees have done blossoming, and 
the leaf is enanding, a smart increase of heat may 
be permittea during sunshine, using the advanced 
temperature chiefly during the afternoon ; for a liberal 
ventilation must he had recourse to in the early part 
of the day. 

As to temperature, henceforward littie deviation 
need occur by means of artificieLl heat, until the 
period when stoning commences : this may be known 
by the yoimg fruit (hitherto swelling) becoming sta- 
tionary of a sudden. Much caution is necessary 
daring the earlier portion of this period ; and fires 
had better be diraensed with, whenever possible. 
Through the period of the first swellinj^, then, we 
will say a day temperature of 65**, if artificially sup- 
plied ; shutting up with sun heat in the afternoon to 
nearly SO"". And at night, during the same period, 
from 40 to 55 degrees. 

We will finish with a few maxims of importance : — 

First, keep up a considerable amount of humidity 
in the atmosphere, frt)m the moment that forcing 
commences, until the first blossom opens ; syrin^g 
daily. Fermenting material, inside the house, is of 
great sei^ice in promoting a steady germination. 

Secondly i when in blossom, withhold much of the 
moisture, and give air most liberally ; keeping, if re- 
quisite, more fire-heat in the day, in order to support 
tne amount of ventilation. At all other periods use 
the syringe liberally, battering right and left, in order 
to disturb the eggs of the red spider ; for these are 
almost sure to ap]>ear. 

Thirdly f let all increase of temperature bear a con- 
stant and close relation to the amount of light ; and 
let atmospheric moisture increase witii the tempera- 
ture, excepting while the fruit is ripening. 

Fourthly, ^enevcr dark weather occurs, let the 
forcer betake himself to the lowest temperature pre- 
scribed : that is, those who must go by mere rules. 

Insects. — No success in peach culture can ever 
be attained, if insecte are allowed to keep a footing. 
The first in the season are the peach aphides; as soon 
as ONE ONLT is perceived, the house must be fumi- 
gated two evenings successively. Indeed, a thorough 
nimigation should always precede the unfolding of 
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the blossom-bud ; and another close on the heels of 
the germinating period of the leaves. About subse- 
quent culture, waterings, &c, more anon. 

R. Eerington. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Rose-pruning. — Before I resume my remarks on 
hardy climbers, I wish to explain, in a homely way, a 
question which was lately put forward about prunmg 
roses. It was a very simple question, it is true ; but 
the explanation given in a proper answer to it involves 
the principle on which the correct pruning of all 
trees and bushes, whether the pruning be desired to 
faciHtate the production of flowers and fruit, or that 
of timber. It is true, that there are those who firmly 
and conscientiously, believe that timber is produced 
faster and better without any pruning at all; and, 
very likely, out of a hundred trees planted with a 
view to profit, a certain number of tnem might be 
found to do very well without pruning; but that 
does not affect the question of pruning either way. 

But no matter, what we have now to consider is 
this — How is it that some writers recommend roses to 
be pruned as early as October, while others prefer 
November, or any open weather through the winter 
to the end of February ; and some advise the months 
of March and April ? Now all these seasons may, 
or may not be, the best time to prune roses; for all 
that depends on the locality, the soil, and kinds of 
roses to be pruned, and the object the pruner has 
in view : or, in a few words, the proper season to 
prune roses depends on local circumstances, without 
affecting tiie principles on which all pruning is 
founded. 

Vegetable physiologists — or people who can ex- 
plain the real nature of plants — have found out, and 
taught us, that the sap, or juices, of plants — out of 
which all their parts are formed — ^is never entirely 
at rest, not even in the dead of winter ; and this is 
the first grand step to find out the best time to prune 
any plant on the principle of pruning. Now, mind, 
we must never lose sight of this grand £Eu;t; and 
the second important lact is this, mat no addition 
can be made to the body or substance of a plant 
from the fall of the leaf until the plant is again 
covered wititi leaves next summer. A fortnight before 
this last Christmas, the buds of the Honeysuckles, 
Jessamines, Roses, &c., were as full and as plump, as 
we have some years noticed them to be in March and 
April : and this was caused by the rising of the sap 
more freely than is usual, owin^ to the fine weather. 
Now, the fine seasonable " Christmas weather," with 
sharp frosts, and cold dry winds, put a sudden stop 
to ail this premature swelling of tbe buds ; stilL the 
buds are as plump as they were before the frost set 
in ; and, if we examine them, we shall find the fullest 
ones are at the very point of the shoots, because it is 
easier for the sap to go straight up to the top than 
to turn into the side buds. But as soon as tne top 
bud is quite full, and ready to burst — ^which, how- 
ever, it cannot do till the proper season — ^the next 
bud below it is similarly charged, and so on all the 
way down, bud by bud, is swollen out with tlie 
never-stagnant sap. But very often, and particularly 
in some roses, the buds at the bottom of the young 
shoots are seldom influenced by this winter flow of 
sap before the growing season comes round, and 
then the top bucui burst into leaf, nving a natural 
opening for the sap to flow upwards, which it will 
do in the spring, with all speed, without waiting 
to fill the lower buds at all; and that is just the way. 



and the reason, why roses, aj>ple-trees, and many 
other plants, get naked below in the course of time, 
unless they are pruned ; and, as people do not like 
to see half naked branches on a plant, they have 
recourse to pruning. 

Therefore, the first step in the art of pruning is 
merely to provide that a plant is kept clothed with 
leaves from top to bottom, by cutting off the upper 
part of the young branches every winter, to cause 
the bottom buds on them to start into growth, and 
so clothe all parts of the plant. But when a plant 
is to be Druned for some other purpose besides that 
of furnishing it with a fuU complement of leaves — 
say, to cause it to flower very strongly, or to en- 
courage it to carry a heavy crop of frriit, to invigor- 
ate a Xang^hing plant, or to check an over-luxunant 
one (for pruning is resorted to for all these and other 
purposes) — I say, when a plant is to be pruned for a 
particular purpose, it stands to reason that a certain 
period is better than any other for pruning for that 
purpose. Now, practice has to find out the best time 
for this particular pruning, and here theory comes 
in to explain to practice how it is that such particu- 
lar season is the best for that kind of work. For, 
like all of us, practice now-a-days will not rest satis- 
fied with merely doing a thing in the best manner, 
but must— child-like — inquire the reason why it is 
the best way. 

From all this it must be evident, that when a 
gardener is asked, what is the best time to prune 
roses P he cannot possibly give the best answer ; he 
can only guess a proximate answer, or an answer 
near to the mark. But if he were asked, what is the 
best time to prune roses which were so strong as to 
run into each other all over a bed without fioweriug 
well ? he could say at once, with confidence, why, 
you must prune them so as to diminish their vigour 
as far as pruning can do it ; and the time for that is 
as late in the spring as it is safe to trust tliem with 
a little growth ; or, say when the top shoots have 
made four or five leaves each. By such very late 
pruning the accumulation of sap for many months 
IS cast away, and the plants are so far reduced in 
strength. A friend told me, that he nearly killed 
the half of a lar^e collection of roses about ten years 
since, by pruning them two seasons in succession 
as Late as April, alter they had broken into leaf; but 
that some strong Hybrid Chinas and Bourbons were 
much improved by the late pruning. 

I recollect, pertiactly well, that it was a favourite 
theory, at that time, to prune part of the roses as 
late as possible, in order to put off their flowering to 
a late period, and so lengthening the blooming 
season. A very good idea; but those who so pruned 
indiscriminately, like my friend, will be more cauti- 
ous for the rest of their lives. 

Not to go to such extremes, if we suppose a case 
where none but the most v^rous kinds of roses 
are grown, and that the soil is in all respects per- 
fectly suitable to them, there can be no question 
that March would be a better time to prune them 
than the previous October, because they would thus 
annually be robbed, as it were, of a portion of the 
sap — that portion which accumulated in the upper 
parts of the shoote since the fall of the leaf— and by 
that means would be so for checked ; although sucn 
roses, in the supposed soil, would always keep on the 
verge of over-luxuriance. But there is no place in 
five hundred where a case like this could oe met 
with ; therefore, there is not a place, out of so many, 
where it would be advisable, or prudent, to put off 
the pruning to so late in the spring. But where 
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roses do Tery well, and are attended to properly, the 
month of f^broary is a good time to prone all but 
the very dwarfest sorts. These, and aU the weekly 
growing ones, onght certainly to be pruned close, 
and as early after the fieill of the leaf as possible ; for 
they are not in a condition to afford to lose one 
drop of the sap that is collected after the fall of the 
leaf. 

Now, when we are asked about the best time to 
prune roses, we hear of their not doing well, the soil 
IS too thin, or too poor, or they are overshadowed with 
trees, or larse roots from these trees compete with 
them in the oeds or borders, or, in short, they are not 
thrifty ; and, if not so, they ought not to lose any 
sap by late pruning ; but as soon as the office of the 
leaves is over for one season, the buds, which are to 
fiimish the next season's supply of wood and flowers, 
ought immediately to be put mto the best condition 
for the end in view, by cutting off those buds above 
them into which the still circulating sap would first 
flow; and thus, whatever the accumulation of sap 
may be in such roses between the fall of the leaf and 
the bursting of the spring buds, is effectually re- 
served without any waste ; and the same rule holds 
good with every deciduous plant grown in our cli- 
mate, whether it be a tree or a bush. 

What I have said above about spring pruning 
was only for the sake of argument, and partly in 
deference to many respectable men who believe that 
the spring, and even a certain week or month of it, 
is resuly Uie proper time to perform this work, be- 
cause tney had found, in theur own experience, that 
their roses did very well under that particidar mode 
of pruninff. But I hold it, or rather the law which 
governs me increase and growtiti of plants com- 
mands, that in our climate, at least, every plant 
which casts its leaves, if it requires pruning at all, 
ou^ht to be pruned as soon afberwards as possible. 
It IS true that, in the autumn, some of the buds on 
peach and apricot trees are not readily distinguished 
as wood buds or flower buds, and therefore not 
then in a condition to be finally pruned; but that 
does not affect the law involved in the subject of 
pruning. 

But I have another view of this question, which 
is quite original, and has never been broached be- 
fore; but, of course, it is possible that I may be 
altogether wrong. Many years back I had some 
experiments, bearing on this very point, in hand for 
three seasons runnmg. They were intended, how- 
ever, for the |)urpo6e of crossing, and I was then 
quite satisfied, in my own mind, that cross seedlings, 
obtained from the same plants, but severely pruned, 
and otherwise operated upon at very different sea- 
sons of the year, were as different in strength and 
peculiarities of constitution, as if they had been ori- 
ginated from very dissimilar parents. To make my 
meaning more clear, say, of two plants of the com- 
mon Moss rose, exactly of the same age and strength, 
and growing side by side; one of them is pruned 
down to three or four eyes early in October; the 
other is allowed to go on till it makes six inches of 
young wood at the end of next spring, and is then 
pruned. Dust the flowers of both with the same 
pollen; but the seedlings will come very different 
from the two plants ; and, although I never crossed 
a moss rose, I venture to say that seedlings raised in 
this way would show a very decided difference in the 
doubleness of their flowers. 

We all acknowledge that nature has done nothing 
in vain ; and therefore, that there must be a reason 
for everything connected with plants. What, there- 



fore, can be the reason why the sap of the deddnoiu 
plants does not rest entirely while there are no leaves 
to turn it into use P If it were not essential to some 
particular end, we may rest assured it would not be 
m motion during the winter. Again, we all say, 
what is true enough, that a good crop of roses, of 
gooseberries, or of anj other flower or fruit, of trees, 
or perennial plants, is to be ascribed rather to the 
growth of the plants in the previous season than to 
that of the current summer. May it not, therefore, 
be part of the economy of vegetable life that the 
store of nutriment laid up in me plant durine the 
growing season should be, to acertam degree, duated 
with undigested sap during the time the tree is at 
rest, and thus forming a thorough mixture frtnn 
which the next growm is made? Whereas, if the 
sap was entirely at rest during the whole winter, 
and until the buds were ready to open, the rising 
sap in the spring must necessarily be more raw, so 
to speak, and therefore less fit for the production oi 
the finest flowers or fruit, particularly the farmer. 
Now, although I have put all this hypothetically, I 
really believe it to be perfectiy correct ; and as firmly 
believe that to leave young shoots unpmned until 
the spring, after the mixtion is properly formed in 
the upper parts, and then late in the spring to cut 
those parts off, and compel the bottom eye to burst, 
by a sudden flow of the raw juices or sap from the 
roots, is perfectiy wrong, and that no attempts to 
check the growth of a plant should be made by any 
mode of pruning the branches, but rather by operat- 
ing on the soil and roots. 

J. Beaton. 

GREENHO[JSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

CoNSERVATOKY CLIMBERS. — ^There is a graoefrdness 
about climbers which no other plants possess, when 
they are assisted in their growth just so much, and 
no more, as is necessary to show off to advantage 
their natural beauties. A starched-np, prim, close- 
trained appearance, does away with their peculiar 
interest and attraction ; unless, indeed, in the case of 
those smaller types of the group, in which the flowers 
are studded so closely and so beautifully, that our at- 
tention becomes so absorbed by these, that we foi^t, 
for the time, their mode of growth. The manner in 
which the convolvulus, honeysuckle, clematis, rose, 
&c., cover, slant fix>m, and festoon, our hedges and 
woodlands, in spring and summer, might o&n sug- 
gest to us many appropriate ideas as XoJUnes*, though 
none for servile, heedless imitation, as to the methods 
of cultivating and training. 

In the case of those cultivated in pote, it is common 
to train them to wire trelliBes of various shapes and 
patterns, which are so far objectionable, that they 
always give the plants a stilted appearance, untd 
they become so bushy and strong, as to hang from, 
ana completely conceal, the trellis which supporte the 
main shoots. For many plants, a stout sttUce, with 
well ripened shoote of various lengths tied to it, and 
then, the young shoote allowed to hang, with their 
flowers in almost a natural manner, would answer 
the purpose as well. For many purposes, joxxns larch 
or spruce flr-trees, cut down in spring, when me sap 
is in motion, peeled, and every twig retained, make 
as good, and more natural, and more cheap, sup- 
porters, for all such climbers, twisters, and creepers, 
than wire trellising ; while you can easily make your 
plante flat-sided or round, flat broad bonnet-headed, 
or teperingly conical, at your pleasure. 
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Fosition, — The chief place for these plants, in a 
conflervatory, ia against pillars, pilasters, and along 
the main rafters of the building. If to these the 
main shoots are securely fastened, the flowering shoots 
of the season may be allowed to hang, wreatiie, and 
festoon, almost as they like. A lo%^ house, espe- 
cially, looks very beautiful, when the plants are in 
flower and thus managed; and the shade of the 
creepers in summer will be advantageous to the plants 
below. Whateyer else there may be in a house, if 
this is destitute of creepers, it wiU always present a 
starved, bald appearance. Many elements of beauty 
it may possess, but it will be b^uty dissociated, and 
divided into incongruous parts, rather than blended 
and concentrated m a harmonious whole. The sen- 
sations produced are something analogous to those 
we feel in looking at a beautiM column, standing 
upon a suitable phnth, but a column upon which the 
capital has never been placed. What the capital is 
to the column, the climbers are to an ornamental 
phmt^house. 

Planting. — For such conservatory purposes, the 
plants may be grown in large pots or boxes ; and, if 
well supplied with water and sur&ce dressings, they 
will answer admirably. But where the house is large, 
and well-drained borders, inside the house, can be 
made, it is generally advisable to turn the plants 
out ; though, in the case of some very strong-grow* 
ing plants, it is advisable merely to break the bottom 
of the pot, and then plunge it, which helps for a time 
to restrain its luxuriance. The advantages of plantings 
out in this manner are several The plant grows 
more rapidly at first; and extra luxuriance is easily 
checked, by disbudding and root-pruning ; less atten- 
tion to wateiing will be necessary ; and, if the plants 
should become subject to insects, such aa the white 
scale, they may be cut down to within a few feet of 
the surface ; and the strength existing in the roots 
will soon cause the protrusion of fresh, strong, healthy 
shoots. 

For most plants to be thus turned out, rough, fibry, 
turfy loam, and peat, in equal proportions, and a 
little silver sand, and lum^ of charcoal in addition, 
will answer very well ; giving most loam to the freely- 
growing plants. It is advisable not to plant until 
April, as then active growth will at once commence ; 
but previously to that time, small plants may be ob- 
tained and forwarded by every encouragement, giv- 
ing them repeated shifdngs, ana never albwing them 
to be pot-bound. 

Pruning, — ^We have, especially in the Calendar, al- 
luded several times to the prumng and cutting-in of 
these climbers in winter ; not because it is the best 
time, but because it becomes necessary for the pur- 
pose of relieving from shade the plants beneath them, 
during the dark days. The tenderer kinds should be 
cut rather sparingly, untU the sap becomes active in 
the early spring. The greater part of the most 
showy climbiers for a conservatory, where the tem- 
perature ranges from 45° to 50° m winter (such as 
we have been alluding to for a fortnight past), as pas- 
sion-flowers and the Mandevilla, may be pruned lust 
as you would a vine, upon the spur, the snortrrod, or 
the long-rod system, because the flowers are produced 
from the shoots that spring from the best buds on 
the wood of last season's growth. Recollect, how- 
ever, that if you were to cut all away, except a number 
of long rods, you would run the risx of having flower- 
ing shoots produced merely from their points, as the 
farthest-back buds would not be so inclined to break ; 
while, if you spurred close in, unless the wood was 
well ripened, you might obtain more wood and less 



bloom than you calculated upon. You can scarcely 
cut in too severely ; but until you know exactly what 
your plants can ao, take a middle course, and cut in 
to a one-budded spur, and to short rods respectively, 
unless when you want to fill a space, when a long one 
should be retained. 

In the case of several Jasmines, Bignonias, and 
Tecomas, the weaker shoots should be removed, strong 
rampant ones cut away, and those of medium growth 
and well-swelled buds retained, for a considerable 
{>art of their length, according to their strength ; cut- 
ting back others, so as to secure young snoots for 
another year. Spurring such plants to any extent 
would only give you masses of shoots instead of 
flowers : just as takes place when a climbing rose is 
treated like a dwarf one. 

In such a conservatory, where the temperature is 
seldom below 45° in winter, many climbers that are 
usually considered flt only for a stove will flourish, 
more especially if the roof should be hipped instead 
of a mere lean-to ; as then by openings m the back 
wall, front air, and open doors, at tunes there may 
be sufficient ventilation for greenhouse plants below ; 
while the climbers above could regale themselves 
with a very high temperature. In tne central parts 
of such a house, the following will flourish, but the 
plants ought to be a good size before being planted, 
and then should be tmned out in the centre of the 
house ; unless where there is a flue in the back wall, 
when the back border should receive the preference. 
The firstrnamed are those that require the warmest 
positions : — 

Stephanotis fiornnmda : white, sweet-scented. 
Psuuiflora Kermesina : crimson. 

„ Boonapartea : red, and Uue, and white. 

„ edulis: white: fruit pleasant. 
Bignonia Chirere: reddish-orange. 

„ gracilis: yellow. 
Tecoma Jasminoides : whitish, crimscm centre. 
Ipomea Learii : large blue flower. 

,, rubnMxerulea : blue, with red streaks ; ddJcately fine. 
„ Sellowil : large rose. 
Physianthus albans : white bladder-like flower. 
Mandevilla suaveolens : white ; deliciously fragrant. 

Then, such as the following might be planted near 
the ends and cooler parte of the house : — 

Jaaminum grandiflorum : white. 

„ azoricum: ditto. 
Paasmora alato racemosa : rose-coloured. 

„ Colvilii: blue and white. 
Tacsonia pinnatistipulor : rose. 
Brach^aemalatifolia: scarlet. 
Kennedya MarryattsB : red. 

„ Comptoniana : blue. 

„ monophylla: purple. 

„ nigrioans: dark purple, almost black, with yellowish- 
green centre. 

,, rublcunda : brownish-red. 



Under such treatment, the lower part of the ten- 
derer plante will be apt to become naked, as it is only 
on the roof, and hanging from it, that in such a house 
they can be expected to thrive luxuriantly. The 
naked stem, however, may either be concealed by 
some of their own branches brought down, by plante 
being set against them, or by having them surrounded 
by other creepers, in pots, of a less luxuriant cha- 
racter, such as : — 
Hanettia bioolor : yellow and red. 






SSSf]--^ 



Thunbergla : most of the species and Tarietles during the summer 

and autumn. 
Torenia Asiatioa : blue and purple, &c., &c. 

And for the cooler ends of the house, the following 
might be used for a similar purpose : — 
Kennedya longeracemosa : pink. 

:; SSSr ! -*»• 

8oIlya heterophylla : blue. 
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PlumlMgD e^wnsis : bin*. Not a climber, bat does well against a 

pillar. 
TrqpcBOliun pentaphyllum : green and red. 
„ Lobbianum : orange and red, &c. 

The last-named is not valued as it ought to be, as 
a free winter bloomer. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Moistening the Air of the Orchid House. — 
AU plants under glass, when growing, thrive much 
better, and continue more healthy, if the air is kept 
in a moist state. Hence good gardeners, in this age 
of improved skill, are constantly, when the objects 
under their care are progressing in growth, throwing 
water upon the flues, pipes, wafis, and pathways, to 
create a humid atmosphere, and only withdrawing it 
when their firuit-bearing plants — such as pines, 
grapes, peaches, nectarines, &c. — ^begin to change the 
colour of their fruits. 

If common stove and greenhouse plants, and even 
fruit-trees, require a moist atmosphere, when in a stow- 
ing state, how much more must the tribes of plants, 
about whose culture we are now writing, require it, 
natives as they are of countries and localities, the atmo- 
sphere of which is constantly loaded with watery va- 
pour ? We have been assured, by several travellers who 
have visited the South American continent, that the 
air where orchids are mostly found, is so full of parti- 
cles of moisture, as to give the country the appearance 
of being completely enveloped in mist — so much so, 
during the early part of the day, as almost to obscure 
the IJKht of the sun. This mist bathes the plants 
completely, wetting them as thoroughly as if they 
had oeen dipped in water. The sun, nowever, being 
nearly vertical, and having great power by the middle 
of the day, clears away the mist, and dries the leaves 
of the trees on which the orchids grow. Still, a con- 
siderable amount of invisible moisture remains in 
the shady recesses of the forest, nourishing the or- 
chids, and causing them to grow rapidly, and acquire 
strength to produce their flowers. This excessive 
humioity arises, no doubt, from the large surface of 
the rivers and lakes being acted upon oy the fierce 
rays of a tropical sun. in such a climate, orchids 
abound. As the traveller advances towards the 
mountains, where the atmosphere is drier, the or^ 
chide® disappear. These natural phenomena in the 
atmosphere where these plants exist, show to us the 
necessity of imitating, as £gu: as we can, such an at- 
mosphere. It is our intention, this week, to show 
how it may be done, at least sufficiently so to cause 
the plants to grow well. 

At page 64 of this volume, we described the mode 
of heating, combined with means to supply moisture 
to the internal air of the house : but though that 
will aflbrd a considerable amount of moisture, yet 
in the growing season it will not be sufficient. We 
also d^ribed an additional source of moistore, by 
having shallow cisterns, used as shelves, filled with 
water, under the plants. These cistern-shelves will 
indeed be a great nelp to the plants, as the air will 
take up moisture from the water, at a time when the 
tanks, oy not being required to be heated, owing to 
the natiu^l heat of summer, will not give out any 
steam or vapour. Still, with all these helps, the 
hygrometer (an instrument used to denote the quan- 
tity of moisture in the air, and with which every or- 
chid-house ought to be furnished,) will show that the 
air is deficient of that humidity necessary for the 
strong, free growth of the plants. The operator then 



will resort to other means to effect this indispenaible 
object Those ordinanr means are such as we have 
just mentioned — ^namely, wetting thoroughly, in the 
spring and summer, the walls, pipes, flues, and paths, 
with water, and this not only once, but twice, or even 
thrice, in hot weather, every day. By diligent use 
of sudi copious supplies ot water, partly with the 
syringe, and partly with the watering-pot, the air of 
the house will frequently, after being shut up, be so 
fllled with moisture as to reach the saturation point, 
and will then deposit the wateiy particles upon the 
plants, in the shape of dew. This state of tbs air is 
what the plants delight in ; and if diligently perse- 
vered in — every other point of culture being attended 
to— every day from Feoruaiy to the end of August, 
the result will be — ^healthy, well-grown plants, ready 
to go to rest full of flower-sap, to form buds that will 
TOTodnoe abundance of bloom the following season. 
This moisture in the air must be oontinuedf to a cer- 
tain extent, all through the year. The air of the 
orchid-house oufht never to smell, or feel dry. The 
experienced cumvator, on entering his house, will 
directly feel whether the air is in a riffht state or not, 
without looking at the hy^:rometer, just as he will 
feel whether the heat in it is too much or too little, 
and will immediately use such means as he knows 
will set all matters right, to sive his favourite plants 
such an atmosphere as wm keep them in good 
h^lth- 

In autumn and winter, it will be sufficient to wet 
the paths, &c, every morning in dull weather ; and 
in the evening, wh^ the sun has been shining all 
the day. 

All this application of water, for the especial pur- 
pose of moistening the air, must be understood to be 
independent of the water applied by the syringe to 
water the blo(^ and the bflkskets, though, of course, 
that will be an additional help, matenally awdsting 
for the same purpose. These two points of culture 
may very properly be combined ; that is, the syring- 
ing the blocks, and wettin? the other parts of the 
houses, and then tiie air will be better moistened. 

There is yet another way of giving vapour to the 
air, that we have not alluded to— namely , with steam ; 
and we can assure our readers it is a most effectual 
one. The reason why we have not described it 
before is, because it requires a considerable outlay, 
and more room than our amateur friends, perhaps, 
would like to incur. But as it is quite possible there 
may be some growers to whom these difficulties 
would not apply, we shall now give its history and 
application. 

About seven or eight years ago, we had the charge 
of the fine collection of OrchidaoesB belonging to 
T. Brocklehurat, Esq., at the Fence, near Maccles- 
field. That gentleman spared no expense in any 
thing likely to bring his collection to the highest 
point of perfection. Among other things, we had a 
small bouer set up for the express purpose of gene- 
rating steam to moisten the air of the houses, and 
it answered admirably. The boiler was of the com- 
monest description, oi what is denominated the sad- 
dle-shape (a rorm that we consider an excellent one). 
From this boiler, which was placed in a shed behind 
the houses, an iron main-pipe was carried through 
the wall, round the front and back of the thrae 
houses. At intervals of 6 or 7 feet, holes were bored 
into the main-pipe; from these holes the steam 
rushed up among the plants too strongly, though at 
3 fret distance. To correct this, we had small pipes, 
about 6 inches high, screwed into the holes. At the 
top of these pipes others, about 6 inches long, were 
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fastened horizontally ; the two then had the appear- 
ance of the letter I. The steam then rushed oat of 
the two ends of this horizontal pipe, and spread 
over the floor in the first instance, and afterwards 
rose up into the air of the house, softened so much 
as not to i^QX« the tenderest leaf, or most delicate 
flower. Tnis steam was kept up till the house was 
completely filled — so much so, that the plants were 
so enveloped in it as to he invisihle at a row feet dis- 
tance from them. The plants, when the steam was 
stopped and dissipated, were hathed in dew in every 
part, under the leaves as well as on the surface. The 
eflect of this application was soon visible. The 
plants grew with surpriBdng rapidity, sending out 
roots in eveiy direction. They also put on that dark 
^^reen, healthy appearance, that showed they had got 
mto an atmosphere they loved. The sickly ones re- 
covered their nealth, and the healthy ones flourished 
with renewed vigour. The steam was applied 
morning and evening, during the spring and summer 
months, until the plants hfui finisned their growth. 
After that it was only applied occasionally^ according 
to the state of the weather. If sunshine prevailea 
during the day, drying the air of the houses, the 
steam was got up and let on the next morning, not 
for too long a time, but just sufficient only to damp 
the air. In dull weather, the steam was dispensed 
with altoeether. 

The only difficulty in the use of steam was, that in 
summer it made the houses very hot whilst it was ap- 
plied. That objection, however, was of comparatively 
nttle value, as at that time the plants were growing 
freely, and required a larger amount of heat than at 
any other time of the year. In spring, when the 
mornings were cooler than ordinary, the steam was 
applied, and heated the house sufficiently, without the 
hot- water pipes being heated at all. This was a con- 
siderable saving of niel, besides the advantage of so 
effectually moistening the air. ^ 

Now, the question naturally arises — *' Is it worth 
while to adopt the steam method of giving atmos- 
pheric moisture?" In places where lanre collec- 
tions are grown, we are inclined to say, ''Yes;" but 
in places where one house only, and that a small one, 
is devoted to the culture of orchids, we say, *' No ; " 
unless the two methods could be combined : that is 
the hot-water boiler could be so contrived as to be 
a generator of steam, to be got up to that point when 
required. We have no doubt some ingenious maker 
of boilers could accomplish this, if he was required 
to do so. 

We have now, we judge, said all that need be said 
on the subject of moistening the internal air of the 
orchid-house. We request our readers to study the 
subject carefully, and to make use of such means as 
are in their power to accomplish this important point 
of culture. They will soon find the advantage of 
doing so. 

FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

There is yet but little to do in actual operations 
amongst florists* flowers. The principal thing to at- 
tend to is, to preserve them from frost and damp ; 
also, to keep a good look out for enemies, in the shape 
of sluffs ana atwnfiy. Against the former, there is 
no remedy like pic&ing them up and destroying them. 
The latter may easily be destroyed by tobacco smoke, 
applied moderately and often. 

Hollyhocks. — ^These splendid autumnal flowers 
may yet be planted, and will srow fr«ely . We prefer 
plantmg now, to driving off tnat operation till spring. 
The planting can be done when the weather is mild. 



During our visit to Scotland, we observed these ^^ 
flowers used to cover naked walls, and very beautiful 
they looked. We particularly noticed those in the 
grounds of Mr. R. Macintosh and Mr. R. Grieves, 
both in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Several 
cottages also were agreeably ornamented with holly- 
hocks against the walls. Mr. Grieves of Libberton, 
near Edinburgh, kindly furnished us with the follow- 
ing descriptive list. When we saw them, they were 
just opening their first blooms ; and certainly tbey 
appeared to be first-rate kinds : — 

Mn. Dunda* : creamy white ; centre, AiIl ; guard petals, rooiulaiid 

flat. 
Mr, JhuuUu: lilac roae ; centre, tail ; gnaird petal, round andflntt 
William : lUac crimson ; centre, intensely Am— unique. 
Stuanna : deep cream— a perfect modeL 

Oustavtu: deep purple ; centre, ftiU ; guard petal, xoond and flat. 
Acme: purple ; centre, firm and compact 
Model of Ferfeetion : scarlet-Hi model erery iray. 
Rosmnotid : rme ; centre, largo and folL 
Duehe$$ of Gordon : a large expansiTe flower. 
Nepltu Ultra: French white; centre, g^wd. 
Climax: peach bloescMn; centre, well up. 
Defiance : blackish crimison ; centre, intensely fblL 
Paraxon ; peach blossom : ditto ditto. 
Sahrtna : ranch white ; large and ftilL 
Standard qf Perfection : dark red. 
Ifepro Boy: very de^ red— very folL 
£ltza : pure white ; large and compact. 
Delight : light flesh colour. 
Oeneral£em: dark roae; one of the flnt out. 
foMw^A; light red: ditto. 

8ir William Bae : fine pink; centre, fhll and compact 
Snow Drop: pure white. 
Diana: cream white. 
Golden Prince: the best yellow out— hu^ and ftill. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cauliflower Plants. — Care must be taken with 
those in pots that they do not get pot-bound, or 
stunted for the want of water, or of being shifted. 
When it is necessary to supply water, give a good 
soaking, in a methodical manner, with tepid water, 
to which we add a small portion of liquia manure, 
and increase its strength as the plants become 
stronger. A good, healthy preparation should be 
provided for turning them out of the pots, if the 
weather is open and mvourable, about the first week 
in FebruaiT. Our system is to choose a ffood piece 
of ground in the valley, between two slopmg banks, 
generally where ridge cucumbers, vegetable marrow, 
and the tetragonian spinach, &c., have been culti- 
vated ; because, a good provision, in the way of ma- 
nure and pulveris^ soil, having been provided for 
such crops, and their season being over early in the 
autumn, it affords a good opportunity to provide, in 
due time, an excellent preparation for turning out 
the potted cauliflowers under hand-glasses. 

Our sloping banks for this purpose are cast up 
tolerably high, so as to afford sheltering-protection 
from the searching winds of the early sprmg ; they 
are about 12 feet wide at the base, and about 4 feet 
higher at the centre than the valley between them, 
which is left about 5 or 6 feet wide, in order to have 
sufficient room for a row of handliffhts, a row of 
lettuce plants on each side, and an alley, about one 
foot wide, covered with cinder-ashes, or shingle, to 
walk on, &r giving air, watering, &c. The banks 
which are cast, or trenched up into ridges, are often 
forked over, particularly on m)sty mornings, and are 
planted in succession on both sides witli cauliflowers ; 
and when the cauliflower-crop is taken off, the same 
ground is planted with celery, besides which, a good 
preparation is to a considerable extent, ready pro- 
vided for the celery in the valleys between, as well as 
the banks of earth on each side, for blanching it on 
the six feet bedding system, as previously directed. 
It is also laying an excellent foundation for the 
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onion crop the succeeding year; and for winter 
colewortSy or early spring cabbage, to succeed the 
onions. 

The otttsides of the celery banks should be slightly 
protected for the next five or six weeks, and a fine, 
open, drying day chosen for the last earth being ap- 
plied to the latest crop. Keep a watchful eye over 
the early brocoli crops. If the weather continues 
severe, a handful of pea-haulm, fern, or dry mulch 
of some kind, placed over the heart of each plant, 
forms a very good protection. 

Sea-kale succession, of a small portion at a time, 
or only to the extent which is absolutely necessair 
to keep the requisite supply, should be covered with 
fermenting materials, and carefiilly attended to, in 
order to observe that a kindly and moderate warmth 
about it is maintained. The roots which have been 
taken up and forced, as previously recommended, 
may be beneficiaUy assisted by the application of 
tepid liquid manure, and be made to proauce several 
good cuttings. Forced rhubarb may be assisted in 
the same way, and succession of roots, placed in heat, 
will keep up any desired supply. 

Routine Work. — Fermenting materials should 
now, by all possible speed, be collected together, and 
well wrought, so as to be in readiness for as many vari- 
ous purposes as at the coming season may be required 
for muning operations. Cucumber-beds, in frames or 
pits, not heated by tanks or pipes, will require strict 
attention, by the application of good, well-mixed hot 
materials, as additions to the linings ; and one uniform 
heat must be well maintained. Sught hotbeds should 
be made, in succession, for asparagus^ potatoeSf ra- 
dishes, &c ; and smaU salad should be sown in succes- 
sion, in pans, and placed in a little warmth of some 
kind. Kidney beans may now be sown on well-pre- 
pared hot-beds ; and famous early crops may thus be 
procured. Broad beans, likewise, may still be planted 
as extensively as required, accordiing to the directions 
already given ; and. peas, also, of the early kinds, may 
be sown to any extent Those that are already u^, 
keep well mulched up with dry earth, &c. ; and, if 
annoyed with mice, adopt some of the methods we 
have already described for destroying them. The 
sparrow, too, is often found to be a very troublesome 
pest to the young peas ; and, as soon as the pea^ is 
to be seen peeping through the earth, this little bird 
will make sad destruction among them. At the same 
time, no bird cam be more easily frightened : the only 
thing is, to keep a watchful eye upon the peaB, and as 
soon as they are breaking through the earth, strain a 
string of worsted, of any colour, from end to end of 
each row, keeping the thus strained worsted from four 
to six inches above the pea^ in the row, which will 
eiOTectually prevent the sparrows touching them. Spi- 
nach and lettuces are often also attacked by the same 
bird in small gardens in early spring; but the above 
will always form an excellent protection. 

Plant spearmint either on small hotbeds made for 
the purpose, or in pots, or large pans, according to the 
supply required. If a large supply of green mint is 
required, then make a slight hotbed for the purpose ; 
but, if a small supply only be needed, a few plants 
may be potted, ana placed either in the cucumber-bed 
or other heated structures. James Barnes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 
At this season we turn, with pleasure, to every ever- 
green tree; and among those that we possess, the 
spruce fir has striking beauty. We are apt to disre- 



gard it during the period when other trees are in leaf 
— ^it is generally smothered up with the foliage of 
those that are grouped round it, and most frequently 
its lower boughs are destroyed, from various eauaes ; 
80 that it is overlooked, or passed by with little notice. 
But, in its unmutHated richness, it is a very beautiiiil 
and graceful tree, and invaluable during winter. It 
is a hvelier and more sprightly looking variety of the 
fir tribe than the Scotch fir, and is very ornamental 
in places where it either stands alone, or at such a 
distance from others as to preserve its lower branches 
in full vigour. It then spreads graoefuljy, and is 
green and healthy, and full of beauty. The cones 
are very ornamental in shape, and, m some of the 
varieties, they stand upright on the boughs, which 
has a very peculiar effect when the tree bears them 
thickly. Ijiese cones make excellent fuel; and I 
have been told, that when they are only used to feed 
the fire for smoking bacon, it receives improved fla- 
I have never tasted any that has been smoked 



vour. 



in this manner ; but I remember a gentleman who 
always used them, as he considered them tar superior 
to wood for that purpose. It may be interesting to 
those who can procure a sufficient quantity of fir 
cones, to try this experiment; and it would be a 
meana of employing httle children safely, and use- 
fiiUy, to pick them up. 

The spruce fir, in its rich greenness and quiet 
dignity, forcibly reminds me always of the beautiful 
figure, used by the prophet Uosea, to describe the 
perfections of uie glorious Head of the church — *^ I 
am like a green fir tree ; from me is thy fruit found." 
So many species of fir were known in tne Holy Land, 
that writers have ever differed as to which was re- 
ferred to in this striking passage ; but I am contented 
vnth gazing on the tall, sweeping elegance of the 
spruce, and fancying it the dim, imperfect picture of 
Him who is "altogether lovely." Even in some 
of our secluded country walks, we meet with a group 
of these beautiful trees — and though they are then 
generally stripped of their lower boughs, and are, 
consequently, less beautijhil, yet they still stand 
doth^ in rich foUa^, amid the dry and leafless 
trees of winter, leminding us of one who is "the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," and who will 
shine vnth. perfect splendour when the destruction of 
all things oomes. It tells us, too, that when all 
earthly pleasures fiiil — ^when the things that may 
have made us happy, fiide and die around us — ^we 
have still " a Saviour, and a great one," whose glory 
and whose perfections fade not, and in whom alone 
we can find a fulness of joy, that no man can inter- 
meddle with. From Him, also, is our ** fruit found ;" 
so that our weakness and unworthiness need not be 
mentioned, when we cast ourselves upon Him who is 
"our righteousness." Let us always consider this 
when we see the green waving boughs of the beauti- 
ful spruce, and its tapering stem, pointing to heaven. 
Let us not be content to gaze on the objects round 
us simply as objects, but as subjects for thought and 

Srofit. The lingering leaves tnat still cling to the 
esolate boughs, fiitter round us as the sudden gust 
shakes them frvm their slender hold, and remind us 
that " we all do fade as a leaf." They warn us, too, 
that all the bright things that decorate our earthly 
existence, are as fleeting and perishing, as dry and 
worthless as the leaves, when their vitality is with- 
drawn from them. It is not the bright sun, nor the 
sweet fresh air, nor the soft summer showers that 
give them life ; neither can these preserve them from 
decay. The living principle is deeply seated, beyond 
human ken ; the obedient sap obeys the impulse of 
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the Hand Divine, and decks the tree with all its 
glory. When circulation ceases, when the sap no 
longer stunnlates and feeds the leaf, it droops and 
dies, in spite of all the rains and sunbeams that can 
cheer ana nourish it Does not the thoughtful Chris- 
tian understand this P Has it not a wora of instruc- 
tion for him, as he lingers amid the still beautiful 
woods, and tracks the winding path through beds of 
fallen leaves? Do our blessings spring from the 
things of this world ? Does our happiness depend 
on outward sources ? . Is there not a mdden life that 

S'ves our pleasures all their sweetness, and, when 
ey are snatched from us, gives us a sure hope of 
richer and more glorious ones, in a world that knows 
no decay ? Unless our peace sprinffs from a deeper 
source than worldly blessings, it will surely wither 
and die. 

Even now there is a relic of the past summer on 
some of the hedffes. The downy clusters of the wild 
clematis still clothe the leafless rorays in some 
places, and remind us of the beautiml flowers that 
wreathed and waved around them in wild luxuriance, 
a few months since. It is pleasing to see even the 
remnants of the warmth and sweetness of summer ; 
particularly when the depth of the winter is over, 
and we feel that we are a^ain hastening towards the 
resplendent sun, and shall soon be looking for spring- 
ing plants, and budding flowers, among me fields and 
hedges. The bramble, in some places, is never 
wholly out of leaf. Its strong leaves remain through- 
out the winter, although less green and bright ; and, 
see it where we may, tnere is a grace in Hie form and 
drooping attitude of this beautiful wild plant, that 
never fails to please the eye. There is a species of 
bramble, said to be found only in the Ho^ Land, 
and therefore distinguished by the name or " holy 
bramble ;'' but our own wild plant grows there too, 
in some places, though not so generally as it does 
here. It is scarcely possible to look at the bramble, 
without thinking of those troubled times, when 
Jotham stood forth on " the top of Mount Gerizim," 
and uttered a parable against the sin and folly of 
the men of Shechem. Let us, as we stand admiring 
its rich waving masses beneath the trees, or in the 
deep silence of the beautifrd glades and openings, 
hear a voice as from the top of Gerizim. Let us re- 
member the end of Abimelech ; the end of all who do 
evil. God will as surely " render the wickedness" 
of aU who sin against his laws, as he did that of the 
slayers of his brethren. Let us remember, too, the 
deep lesson taught in the parable, for we are proud 
in our own weaKness, and ever but too ready to exalt 
ourselves. A simple hedge-plant may do us good, if 
we will but listen to its voice, and hear all it can 
saj. We need not go far for instruction ; lessons of 
wisdom are sown for us by the way-side — ^they are 
scattered thickly around us, but we do not attend to 
them. We admire the beauty of the object, but its 
words are not heard. Do we not reject the word of 
God Himself P Do we not suffer " the wicked one " 
to catch away *^ that which is sown in our hearts P " 
Are we not ever, in spiritual things, hearers " by the 
way-side P" 

LIST OF PANSIES. 
We have received the following correct list of 
pansies m>m Mr. Grieves, an eminent grower, near 
Edinburgh {see Advertisement), We insert them for 
the benefit of our readers who may wish to add to 
their stock this spring : — 

I^anee Cffoole (Orievw).— Flower, large ; form, first-rate ; petals, 
dark puce, of velvety texture; lower petals, broadly belted with 



exactly the same tint : oentre, pale primrose ; blotch, dark puce ; 
eye. gold colour, forming altogether a superb variety. 

Alexander (Grieves).— Centre, pure white; upper and lower 
petals, broadly belted with blue , form and substance, extra good. 

Aitguatxu (D. & Co.).— Ultnumarine ; belt and upper petus, rich 
puce, and dark blotch in the oentre. 

Beauty qfAmotdale (Russell).— Yellow and blue, fine blotch, but 
thin. 

Byron (D. & Co.).— Gold and purple ; fine form and substance ; 
blotch, dense. 

Caroline (Turner).— White andblueish purple; good shape; an 
excellent flower. 

Cossack (Thomson).— Dark marroon self; an extra good flower. 

Criterion (D. ft Co.).— Bright chrome, with rich bronjse-crlmson 
belt and upper petals; smooth edge; extra form and substxmoe ; 
colours, fast. 

Duke of Norfolk (Bell).- YeUow and dark marroon, purple: 
beautiftd blotch. -. *- f t 

Jessie Wilson (Downie).— Bioh, dark purple ; edge, smooth ; flne 
form and texture. 
Lucy Neal (Scotcher).— Dark purple self; good shape, and flat. 

Magnificent (Nelson). — Fine shaded ruby puce ; the three under 

Setals delicately laced with white ; of great substance ; an extra flne 
ower. 

Marchioness of Ailsa ( ) .—Straw and fine purple ; flne bloteh ; 

form, size, and substance, extra; a fine flower. 

Marchioness { ).— Orange self; flne blotch; sise, large; of 

good substance. 

Marquis of Tweedale (Downie).— Tellow centre ; belt and upper 
petals, dark marroon ; large, and of flne substance. 

Miss Wedderbum (Currie).— White with dark blue belt and upper 
petals; fine shape and substance. 

Orion (D. & Co.). — Yellow, and rich bronze crimson belt and upper 
petals; very flat, smooth, and round. 

Orestes (Gosset).— Gold, and rich bronze crimson ; a good flower. 



MY GAKDEN NOTES. 

As Mr. Beaton did me the honour, some time 
since, to intimate that my communications to The 
Cottage Gardener would be acceptable, I take the 
opportunity afforded by these lone; winter eyeningps 
to nand you an epitome of many little discoveries I 
have made during my initiatory experiments and 
inquiries into the secrets of horticulture. 

Green-fly. — First, I willjust talk a little of that 
pest of pests — ^the " Fly. " Everybody knows — both 
amateur and professional — ^what difficulty is experi- 
enced in keeping this intolerable invader under; 
especially with regard to those delightful tribes of 
plants, tne Calceolaria and Cineraria, which greet us 
with their early blossoms, when all else is dreary 
and desolate ; and, on that account alone, are doubly 
prized. I last year did my utmost, and put my 
whole scanty stock of knowledge to the test, in my 
endeavours to repel the enemy ; but all in vain, i 
could not afford time to syringe the plants with 
tobacco- water, and again with clear water; and 
smokinff seemed useless — the "fly" prevailed — and 
a woeful spectacle were my plants. I thought this 
was a disgrace, but on entering the "houses of my 
friends, I found they were as bad off as myself. There 
was something satisfactory in not being alone ; but 
I determined to have no more to do with them, 
unless I could grow something respectable without 
much trouble (or, I should say time, as trouble to an 
enthusiast is a relish). However, when autumn 
arrived, I thought I would make another trial ; so 
at the proper season took up some nice little suckers, 
and housed them. In process of time, there was 
their old foe ! I thought it a hopeless case, but all 
at once an idea struck me, which I immediately put 
in practice. I could not but conceive, if the essence 
of tobacco would extirpate them, surely the odour 
from the "weed" itself would prove efficacious; I 
consequentiy chopped some very fine, and spread 
over the surface of the mould in the pots, and I have 
the satisfaction of observing, that the effluvium 
arising from it, while in the damp state (which, of 
course, is always the case), has tiilly realised my 
expectation : the plants are holding up their heads, 
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showing trasses of bloom, and not an insect to be 
seen on them. 

I should tell yon, that I have very few plants of 
the kind mentioned, owing to my failure last year ; 
but if the plan answers with ImLf-a-dozen, it will 
with a hundred. It has the advantaffe of saving 
much trouble, and is by no means unsightly. 

Soot. — Tlie next piece of advice I have to offer to 
your cottage readers and amateurs, is ''save your 
soot ;'' do not allow a particle of it to be taken from 
your premises. K it is so valuable to the fieurmer, 
that he will give 6d. or Sd. for what is called a bushel, 
it is surely valuable to every cultivator of even a rod 
of ground. In proof of the high estimation in which 
it is held in this district, I have a case in point. I 
have never allowed the sweepers to take it from my 
premises, but pay them extra for cleansing the 
chimnies. This week, a fresh hand came to perform 
the operation of sweeping my parlour chimney, 
which, when done, I tendered tne sum I had alwa3r8 
paid — one shilling ; our black prince shook his head, 
saying, '' that wouldn't do ; if he left the sut, he 
must have U. 6d/* I asked the reason he demanded 
more, to which he replied, '* the sut's worth 2s. to 
me." The chimney being very foul there was what 
I would call a busheL This will prove very accept- 
able ; and I will now explain my mode of using it 
We all know what a terror the sparrows, the slugs, 
the snails, and the mice are in early spring, just as 
our peas, &c., are peering above ground, when the 
earth offers scarcely a blade or berry for the suste- 
nance of any anim^ Uiat either crawls or flies. All 
manner of contrivances are adopted to save the rising 
crops from their ravages, whicn, in nine cases out of 
ten, may be avoided by the simple application of 
soot. 

When I sow my first crops of peas, I cover the 
rows, about three inches in width, and half an inch 
deep, with soot, and they are safe ; for under that, 
beast, bird, insect, or worm durst not enter. 

My friend who saw the application, observed, 
" That will not do — it will bum the young plant im- 
mediately it rises above the soil.*' But I urged, that 
the frequent rains in spring would destroy its caustic 
property before the young shoot reachea it ; mean- 
time, its dark colour would, by its attraction of the 
heat of the sun, promote the growth of the plant, its 
essence would be washed down g^radually to tne young 
roots, and when the plant is at maturity, nothing 
would be so beneficial as to go along each side of the 
rows, turning in that which has not been hoed up as 
deep as the spade will reach. 

I felt the advantage of this treatment in the splen- 
did crops of peas I gathered last year, which were 
most abundant, and of very superior quality. I have 
known its application to prove exceedingly advan- 
tageous at the time of sowing any kind oi seed in 
early spring, but it must, on no account, be used 
when tne tender plant is just above ground, or the 
whole may be destroyed; nor can I advise its em- 
ployment m summer, as I have not yet tried it. 

'this paper having extended beyond what I in- 
tended, I must postpone further remarks for the pre- 
sent W. Savage, Friary Cottage, Winchester. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S* We request that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of The Cottaob GARmaza. It gives them onjustiflable trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coa4Jntors under no circum- 
ttanees to reply to such private eonununications. 

Bboisteb op Rain {R. Dmtmm). —Thanks for this. It will be 
of use both to ourselves and a fHcnd who is preparing a work on 
meteorological statistics. It was quite impossible to answer your 



goestton earlier. We are obliged to be nearly a week in adi 
1 printing. 

Couioas Habkohisiko {P. L. A).— Sed, Tdlow, and bine are 
contrasts. The unpleasantness of their aaeoeuition may be softened 
by putting other colours between them. The three can never be 
said to be harmonious colours, however mixed together. In all 
specimens of good colouring, the key eolour should predominate. 

OocHiK CniicA Fowls (D. 7— Jc, and A Poultry J'ancur).— Oar 
correspondents wish to know whether these are purchaseanle any 
where. 

THO]fsoif*8 ELxmKTB OP MxisoBoiooT {H. 3r.).— Bladcwood 1^ 
Sons, Paternoster Row. 18s. 

YsHBBNA AND HKUoTaopK CiTTTDros (il. Jf.)— WepresumeyooT 
plants are thin, long-le^^ed, and stra^llng, Cram want of plenty 
of air, and neglect of Judicious stopning--4hat is, nipping out the 
points of the shoots. Just to make tnem bushy. Tou might do so 
now ; or, if yon want greatly to increase your stock, yon might get 
a mild hot-bed in the course of a month, and take off all the poiata 
of the shoots as cuttings, when they would strike root readily, and, 
in all probability, make better plants than their parents. 

Hkatimo a Small Objbkkhovtsb (J. E. BJ\. — ^The leaves of Toor 
Cinerarias, ftc, are injured, owing to the gases which escaped man 
the stoves tou used in the interior of the house, which is apt to be 
the case with all of them, whatever the ccMistruction— vegeCatian, in 
this respect, bdng even more sensitive than men. The evil woold 
be greatly increased by the stoves getting heated red, as yours did. 
There is a want of a remedv for such cases as yours, merelv because 
great tradesmen hardlv thmk it worth their while to trouble them- 
selves about devising the cheapest ai^ best mode of heating a green- 
house, ten feet by ten, with a span-roof. Hot water would give yoa 
most satisfkction, and entail upon you least trouble. One of Klcy 
and Foulchers 14-inch saddle boUers would cost two pounds. If yoa 
are near a foundry, you might get one cast with two flanges to fix a 
flow and return-pipe upon, for less than the half of the money, and, 
although ycHi had to cover the top irith a lid, it would answer w^ 
enough. Then 20 feet of 4.inch pipe would cost a pound more. If 
the boiler was so elevated that the pipes came straight trom. it, then 
you would incur no additional price for elbows there, and woold 
merely require once to connect the flow and return-pipe together. 
The bricks required would depend upon circumstances. Such a 
house could be ellbetnally, and more eeonomically, heated by a small 
floe running round the house, or even beneath the floor of the house; 
but in the Utter case the flre-plaoe must be sunk deep, to give a 
good draught. A very clever gardener has heated several small 
houses bv this latter means. His flues are extrenkely small— merely 
the depth of a brick set upon its edge, and only a little wider ; a 
thinnish tile covers it ; and then over that, overlapping the Jointa, 
is placed another tile, which forms part of the flooring, so that yoa 
■ee no means of heating whatever. An open space is left on each 
side of the flue, below vnt flooring-tUes, to allow the heat to spread. 
We saw them on a very cold day, and the houses were quite comfbrt- 
able. The secret of su c cess, in such narrow flues, is giving a good 
rise ttma. the fire-place. Such a house might also be heated from a 
flre-place in the dwelling-house If contiguous ; but the botheration 
counterbalances the saviitf . Any one may flx the water-pipes, and 
any bricklayer can make the flue. 

Cats {Ibtd). — We quite feel for you, and the more so that we can 
offer you no efltetuaf assistance. We know they are sad gardeners, 
but they are not an unmixed evil. Where they congregate, mice and 
rats, &c., will keep at a respectltil distance. A weU-trained dog 
would keep them away ; but Uien ho would disturb you and your 
neighbours, and might prove a bad gardener too at times. Cats are 
most easily trapped, and easily poisoned ; but then these are no 
humane methodJs for preventing their intrusion ; and, if at idl hi- 
dulged in, would bring a host of old women about your ears. 

AsPBCT poa AN ApaiooT ((?. B. A., B. hank). — ^It is hard to 
choose. We fear that in the first case you propose, thov would be a 
serious compromise, provided plants, and perhaps vinos, were in the 
house. The chances in the second and third cases given, are nearly 
balanced. We should prefer the last, provided the wall, generally, 
is wanned by the fire behind. Apricots delight in a warm wall. 

HoviNo A VixB {Ihid). — ^There is no use in shortening the long 
roots of your Vines ; we would rather lengthen them. The bruised 
ends should be pruned. 

PaoTBcnoK poa WALL-nxn {S. 0. Z.)-— We have covered 
with canvas for twenty years, and find it everything we desire ; for 
we rarelv miss a crop of Aruit. Staples are driven in beneath the 
coping, 8 feet apart. At every staple, in the beginning of Blarch, we 
afl&x a pole half a yard fh>m the wall, at bottom, and fastened 
beneath the coping at top. The canvas has a rope let hi for selvage, 
and ropes from that are passed through the staples at top, and hence 
it is readily pulled up and down, wittun a foot of the ground. Augur- 
holes are bored through the poles, and a large peg, proiecting nearly 
a foot, stuck in each hole. The canvas, when olT, is lowered on to 
these pegs, to prevent it touching the ground, and thence rotting; 
and the rope readily reinstates the canvas. Manv other plans there 
are, but we have seen no better. Of course, puUies would be more 
complete than staples. Our canvas costs about flvepence a square 
vard ; and has hitherto been purchased of "Hulme, Paradise-green, 
knutsford.*' The Fring Park scheme we are ignorant of. 

Chicoxt {J. N. Boit). — Can any one inform our correspondent 
whether chicory roots are sold in the London market in a green or 
dry state, and who are the purchasers. 



London: Printed by Haert WooLnanwB, 147, Strand, in the 
Parish of Saint Mary-le-Strand ; and Winchester, High-street, in 
the Parish of St. Mary Kalendar ; and Published by Wiluam 
SomnviLLB Oaa, at the Office, 147, Strand, in the Parish of Saint 
Mary-le-Strand, London.— January 17th, 1850. 
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As the young loot, ikaoribed il p. SOG, always ad- 
vances in the direotion most suited Xa its nourish- 
ment, and ioto the medium where it can best exercise 
its functions, so does the young plantlet us inrari- 
ahly direct itself towards the surface of the soil, 
where its leaves, stem, and other superior parts can 



develope themselTM, and perform the functions do- 
signed for them at their creation. 

The requisites, in search of which their upward 
course is directed, are air and light, but especially 
the first, for the plantlet rises abo«e the surface, 
though the seed is gsrminatod in a toUllj dork room ; 
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but if the seed of an aquatic plant be genninated in 
water, under a double glass reoeiver, like the accom- 
panying drawing, one compartment of which is filled 
with hydrogen, or nitrogen, and the other compart- 
ment with atmospheric air, the plantlet invariably 
directs its growth into the latter. We also know 
that germinated seed, plaoed in vaeuo, refuse to ad* 
Tance any further in y^tation. 




The absorption of molstore, and consequent en- 
largement of the cotyledons of a seed, is followed by 
another change in them. Oxygen gas is absorbed, 
and carbonic acid gas is evolved, the starchy nature 
of the seed being completely changed — ^it usually 
becoming sugary, though sometimes it attains acidity 
•—but in every case its components become soluble 
in water, more liquid, and adapted to the nutriment 
of the embryo plant The quantity of oxygen ab- 
sorbed by seeds differs in every species, but they 
entirely agree in emitting it all again in the form of 
carbonic acid ; it is absorbed, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of diminishing tbe seed's carbon. 

The seeds of beans and lettuces absorb the one- 
hundredth part of their weight of oxygen, to enable 
them to germinate ; purslain, onion, and radish seed, 
the one-thousandth only ; and the weight absorbed is 
always proportionate to the weight of the cotyledon. 

The fact of carbonic acid being extricated, aids to 
explain why germination proceeds more slowly in 
clay soils, and in soils rolled firm, even under other- 
wise favourable contingencies, than it does in porous, 
well-pulverised'soiLs. Not only does the atmospheric 
air get to the seed in the former soils with more 
difficulty, but in these the carbonic acid emitted, 
during germination, is confined in immediate contact 
with the seed; and M. Saussre found that carbonic 
acid, almost in any proportion, retards the commence- 
ment of germination. 

That the atmospheric air is that mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen gases which is most favourable to the 
due progress of germination, is proved by the expe- 
riments of M. Saussure ; for he found that seeds ger- 
minating in it always absorbed a portion of the 
nitrogen, but which they did not do if the proportion 
of oxygen was increased. 

These facts hold out some beacons worthy of being 
attended to, as guides for the operation of sowing. 
They point out that every kind of seed has a par- 
ticular depth below the surface, at which it germi- 
nates most vigorously, as securing to it the most 



appropriate degree of moisture, of oxygen gas, and of 
warmth. From a quarter of an inch to two inches 
beneath the surface appear to be the limits for the 
seeds of plants usually the objects of cultivation ; 
these, however, must vary for the same seeds in 
different grounds and countries. The depth most 
be the least in clayey soils and dry climates. Sowing 
should in general be performed in dry weather, espe- 
cially on heavy soils, not only because of the greater 
saving of labour, but because it prevents the seed 
being enveloped with a coat of earth impermeable by 
the air, ** which,** says Sir H. Davy, *Mb one cause of 
the unproductivenese of cold, clayey soils." Perhaps 
the time at which any ground may be raked with the 
greatest facility, is as good a practical criterion as 
&ny, to judge when it is most fit for sowing. In 
general, if clay does not predominate in its constitu- 
tion, a soil rakes best just after it has been tamed 
up with the spade. If clay does predominate, it 
usually rakes with most facility after it has been dog 
two or three days, and then immediately after a 
gentle rain. But it is certain that the sooner seed is 
sown after the soil is dug for its reception, the earlier 
it germinates. In the droughts of summer, water is 
often required to newly-sown beds. Such applica- 
tion must not be very limited or transitory ; for, if 
the soil is only moistened at the immediate time of 
sowing, it induces the appearance of the radicle, 
which, in very parching weather, and in clayey 
caking soil, we have known wither away, and the 
crop to be consequently lost from the want of a con- 
tinued supply of moisture. 



PuRsuiNO our plan of inserting such answers, edi- 
torially, as we consider generally interesting, though 
called forth by a correspondent's particular inquiry, 
we do so, in the present instance, relative to the 
mode of heating a small pit. 

A correspondent, signing himself "P. T. R.," 
writes thus : — 

"I have a four-light pit, 18 feet by 5 feet, and 
now heated by linings of dung. In this pit I am 
growing cucumbers, and succeeding pretty well; but 
several inconveniences present themselves. First, 
I have to buy the dung, which has to be fetched 
some distance. Secondly, the time, trouble, and 
expense of often stirring it are objectionable ; and, 
thirdly, the appearance is bad. By what means 
can I obviate these inconveniences, without much 
expense? I have an Amott*s stove; can that be 
made applicable? or, what other plan can you re- 
commend, and what expense will be probable in 
making the alteration you advise?" 

Now, to those queries we reply that, though dung 
is dirty, troublesome, and expensive, Amott*s stove 
would not be much better. Heating by hot water 
would be cleanest, least troublesome, and the cheap- 
est in the end. A small boiler, supplying a tank 
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below the bed, and that again covered with open 
rubble beneath the soil, such as that described by 
Mr. Fish, in page 337 of last yolume, would answer 
admirably ; only that the sides of the pit would pre- 
vent the necessity for having the strong wooden 
box, though the slender inner one had better be 
retained, so that it might have a dry, or moist atmo- 
spheric heat at pleasure. The tank, too, would be 
large enough if 2^ feet wide, and 6 inches deep ; and, 
instead of wood, might be made of brick and cement, 
the bottom consisting of a layer of bricks, and then 
thin tiles laid in the best cement ; the sides of two 
courses of bricks, laid fiat, in cement ; the division of 
a brick edgeways; and then covered, if not with 
slabs, with the best rough roofing-slate. Such a 
boiler would probably cost about two poimds ; the 
lead piping, to connect it with the tank, something 
more than that sum; and the bricks, and cement, 
and slates, the bricklayer would at once tell the cost 
of in any locality. 

A second plan would be to form a chamber, by 
placing a bottom, with slabs of slate, across the 
bed, and runnning some hot-water-pipes through the 
chamber below, covering the slate with rubble, and 
leaving part exposed, at the back and the front, for 
atmospheric heat Two four-inch pipes would be 
sufficient for this purpose ; the cost of which, with- 
out fixing, would be fully two pounds more; and 
then the slate would have to be calculated. 

A third plan — and, perhaps, the cheapest — would 
be to have two three-inch, or even two two-inch, 
pipes for bottom-heat, and the same for top-terape- 
rature, with the means, by stop-cocks, of using either 
only two pipes, or all of them, at pleasure, those 
pipes, intended for supplying bottom-heat, being sur- 
roimded to a depth of at least fifteen or eighteen 
inches, with clickers, stones, brickbats, &c., below 
the soil in which the cucumbers are to be grown, 
with tubes left so, that by pouring down water 
moisture, may always be secured. The same plan 
may be adopted with the second system, instead of a 
chamber. Here there would be no expense but the 
boiler and pipes ; and the latter may be procured, 
according to their size, irom 8d. to Is. per foot. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

HomzoNTAL AND Fan Trainino. — Wo are re- 
minded, by a correspondent or two, that a few re- 
marks on the above were promised so long ago as 
June — it is getting high time the promise was made 
good. Our observations must, however, be brief; 
for other matters press, on account of the advancing 
season; and, indeed, we would not willingly give 
any undue amount of importance to modes of train- 
ing on which so little of the fruitfulness of trees 
depend, as compared with summer pruning, the due 

S reparation of soil, &c. We will dismiss all consi- 
erations of the comparative or ornamental appear- 
ance of the two modes, and confine ourselves merely 
to eligibility, based on a ]permanent fruitfulness. 
The chief advantage oi the horizontal mode would 



seem to lie in the fact of its having a tendenoy to 
equalise the light in a superior degree. This it does, 
for eveiy portion of the shoots possess an equal 
chance in this resjpect. A main leader is carried up 
perpendicularly, from whence the side branches axe 
carried at right angles to the main stem. These, of 
course, must be equi-distant at sJl points; and 
whether clothed with spurs or young shoots, all 
possess an equal chance of light Not so the fan 
system ; the snoots here, in the main, by radiating 
from one common centre, are of necessity much 
more crowded in the centre than at the extremities— 
hence the great tendency in peach and nectarine trees, 
badly managed, to become naked; and hence the 
tendenoy, also, in the lower wood to be more infested 
with the earliest aphides of the season, which here 
meet with a snug hatching-place; whilst, farther 
on in the season, they will as readily iiifest the 
extremities. 

Thus far, then, the balance would appear to be in 
favour of the horizontal mode. We must, however, 
suspend our judgment awhile, and see what other 
bearings the question has. First, then, any damage 
that occurs, or decay of any portion of the tree, is 
much easier, and more speedily repaired, under the 
fan system than the horizontal. Indeed, in the 
latter case, if one of the side shoots of an established 
tree should canker or die, two or three years will 

Sass before the blemish can be made good, and the 
efect will attract double the notice of any such in 
the fan mode, inasmuch as the whole tree bears a 
much more methodical impress. For peaeJiss, nec- 
tarines , and apricots, therefore, we consider the ordi- 
nary fan mode far superior, inasmuch as they are 
peculiarly liable to accidents in the principal shoots ; 
and the objections wliich we, in candom*, urged 
against tlie fan mode, are anything but insuper- 
able : good management will, at all times, overcome 
tbem with ease. 

The plum might be subjected, perhaps, to a hori- 
zontal system, for the wood of plums is of a toler- 
ably permanent character ; but it would be difficult 
to pomt out the advantages. Cherries are rather 
too unruly in their wood to apply the horizontal 
mode to ; and, therefore, we apprehend it is more 
at home with the apple, and the pear, than with 
our other fruits: for the latter, indeed, we should 
not hesitate to recommend it, more especially as 
it ofiers unusual facilities to the amateur of con- 
tinually introducing new kinds, even on a single 
tree; for nothing is requisite but to graft on any 
portion of any one of Uie horizontal branches, and 
when the graft grows, to tie it down on the main 
shoot, instead of attempting the old and fallacious 
mode of pruning for spurs. The graft in the latter 
position merely occupies the place of the young 
spray of the &oot; and, in this way, a score of 
grafts, if necessary, may be introduced on a single 
bough. 

On the whole, therefore, our advice is, be con- 
tent with the old fan mode, or some modification 
of it, for general purposes ; and to those who are 
about establishing the pear on walls or gables, 
choose the horizontal, in order to be able to intro- 
duce grafts of new kinds with facility ; for, in our 
opinion, before many years have passed away, many 
of our pears, now considered worthy of cultivation, 
will be discarded altogether, and either another 
race, or peal's hitherto placed in an inferior gi'ade — 
because ill understood — will assume a higher posi- 
tion. The immense quantity of pears on the qumce 
which have been sent through the coimtry of late 
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by Mr. Biten, and flome others, will, in a year or 
twOf set the qoinoa stock <}aestion at rest ; for, if 
any leal advance be made this way, it most assuredly 
be through the medium of the stock and the platform 
question, perhaps, in combination. 

FEAB-pRumNO. — ^And now we have been drawn 
into obserrations on pears, it will, perhaps, be well 
to finish our paper with hints to pear prunen ; for 
spring is at hand, with its usnal pressure of business. 

Everybody knows that our gardeners of the old 
time had but one method of pear pruning ; they must 
be " spurred back.** As to asking the reason, " they 
would give no man a reason on compulsion " — ^not 
^ey. ouch would seem to involve the loss of a 
senous amount of liberty, not altogether compatible 
with the British character. However, spurring back 
was adhered to with reverential awe — and no won- 
der, the memory of their time-honoured grandaires 
was fairly woven into the question. Nevertheless, 
time, who wears holes in tiie hardest rocks, drew 
aside the sombre veil of prescription, covered with 
the dust of ages, and folks began to rub their eyes 
anew. It was now discovered that gardeners cannot 
manufacture spurs by the pruning knife, although 
they can excite a vast amount of shoots. ^ Hence 
arose, if not an aversion to, at least a jealousy 
of the knife ; and those beautiful-looking systems of 
winter pruning, which used to adorn tho pages of 
the clever Mr. Loudon, have, we conceive, been used 
by the butterman long since. Our reason for taking 
the liberty of joking on so serious a matter is, that 
we may disabuse the minds of amateur cottage gar- 
deners, and others — ^who have not watched these 
things so closely, or for so many years, as we have 
done — from the fallacy of depending on spruce 
modes of pruning for producing frultftilness. We 
would rather divert their attention to the three great 
cardinal points in all fruit culture: — ^namely, root 
control, selection of stocks, and summer pruning. 

And now, as to pear pruning, we have before, in 
The Gottagx Gabdenxb, alluded to what we have 
called the "tying-down system." Bv this we mean 
the reserving many of the annual shoots at the 
winter pmnmg, and tying, or otherwise listening, 
them down on the old wcMd. Pears, say they, bear 
best on the two-yearK>ld wood ; be it so, then let us 
take care that some of the annual shoots reach two 
years. We have before repeatedly advised Twhen 
discussing summer pruning afihirs), that all the 
shortest-jointed, and earW-ripened wood should be 
left ; and now, when the kmie must, of necessity, be 
passed over the trees, in order to correct the omis< 
sions of the past summer, let us again advise that 
every short-jomted shoot, with plump eyes or buds, 
be tied down to the old wood ; not more, however, 
than one, or at most two, at a given point; and thus 
proceeding from the root-stock to the extremities, to 
clothe the wood from end to end. Where this plan 
is adopted, all barren-looking spurs may at once be 
cut clean away, unless they give promise of bloom- 
buds. The hobby, however, must not be ridden too 
hard: still preserve genuine fruit spurs with the 
utmost care. Under this system let there be no 
spurring back, as it is called, of young and grass 
shoots, in order to create spurs. Such, we know, 
may sometimes be generated ; but it is the exception 
to the rule. By this tying-down mode, when esta- 
blished, plenty of natural spurs will be produced ; 
and, moreover, the tendency to produce ** breast 
wood " will be lessened exceedingly. 

B. EBBn^OTON. 



THE FLOWEE^ABDEN. 

Habdt Gumbbba. — ^I make a break here, in noty 
description of harder climbers, and the different pur- 
poses to which certain kinds of them may be appfied, 
to describe, and verv earnestly to rec omm end, a cer- 
tain way of estabUaoiiig strong varieties of them in 
groves, in thickets, or on the margin of woods, so ma 
to cover whole trees from the top to the bottom, to 
festoon between tree and tree, or to form an impene- 
trable barrier, in imitation of the twining plants which 
entangle the *' bush " or " jangle " in warmer latitudes. 
Or, if that is out of the question, let us say to elotbe 
some two or three old trees in the comer of the gar- 
den, of which naked limbs are anything but beau- 
tiful, during the winter season ; or even uiat old ash, 
whose •ariaoe roots moiiopoMse the whole space 
within their rsaefa. 

Those who have never tried the experiment, can 
form but a little idea of the difficulty of establishing 
cKmbers, or any plants whatever, in the immediate 
vicinity of, or among, fuU-grown trees. No sooner is 
a pit opened, filled with good soil, and a thiifky plant 
of any Kind inserted, than the roots of the estabbshed 
trees take possession of the fresh soil, and literaUy 
suck aU the goodness out of it, before the roots of the 
younf^ plant have time to extend beyond a few inehee ; 
and, m a season or two, the young climber, instead of 
reaching half-way up the trees, is dying by inches of 
sheer starvation. Indeed, without some contrivance 
to overcome the difficulty, it would be easier to cover 
all the houses in London with roses and honeysoddes, 
than half the trees on an acre of land in the comitiy. 
Yet, what is more picturesque than to see long fes- 
toons of cHmbers wavinff down from the boughs of 
some old favourite tree ? How rich the clusters of 
the Qfyeine unensii would look hanging over the lofty 
boughs of a hoUy-tree, or some (&er evergreen of 
great height ! They would appear doubly charming 
when backed by some good screen of leaves; and so 
with most flowers which appear before the leaves like 
those of this Glycine. 

Now, there is no more real difficulty in rearing a 
Glycine, or any other strong dimbcnr, against a tree, 
than there would be in establishing the same plant 
against the wall of a cottage ; except, indeed, what 
was due to the difference of temperature ; and all 
tiiat is neoesaaiy to effect this, is to exclude the roots 
of the tree from all share in the aoil newly-laid for 
the young plant, and that, too, for the first half dozen 
years or more. Indeed, the climber should be ^11- 
grown before the roots of the tree could have access 
to ita bed, as I can state, from my own experience, 
that unless that is provided for at first, the experiment 
must fail, for I have seen the plan tried and failed 
ten times over. 

Some of the best things in the world to carry out 
this experiment is a set of old tar-barrels, as they last 
many years when sunk in the ground at the foot of 
the trees against which it is desired to establish the 
climbers ; and no one need be afiraid that plants will 
not grow in old tar-barrels, or in new barrels, or tubs 
tarred over on purpose to secure them from wet or 
damp. All flower-gardeners use tarred boxes every 
year to grow fancr things iiL I have many such in 
use at ohrublana Park, and I never found that the 
tar was injurious to the plants. I have also tar-bar- 
rels in use, not for climbers, but for plants much 
more delicate. 

Well, then, each tar-barrel is to be bored in the 
bottom with five holes, one in the middle and four at 
equal distances all round, and the bung-hole must be 
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stopBed yery tight Then opeu a hole large enough 
to allow- the barrel to be put in down to the rim ; then 
push it down, that the bottom of it may make a mark 
in the bottom of the pit , pull it out again, and make 
the hole a foot deeper in the cmtre, scooping out the 
earth till you come near the mark made by the bot- 
tom of the barrel, but that you must leave entire for 
the barrel to rest on ; and when you put it into the 
pit again, there will be a hollow under it a foot deep. 
The reason for this is, that the five drainage-holes 
may lie over the void space, both to facilitate the 
drainage and to prevent any of the roots of the trees 
outside from poking in through one of the holes, or 
rather through all of them, as I once found to my 
great vexation. 

I once put an old herring-barrel down for such a 
purpose, and left the bottom of the pit quite flat and 
solid under it, not dreaming that roote would enter 
by the drainage-holes, but they did ; and I really be- 
lieve they could be entioed to go up to the very top 
of the tree itself, hj KftApwg barrels or any tubs over 
each other, and filling them with soil. 

The first thing to put in the barrel is a quantity of 
lime-mortar, rough cinders, or brick-bate, tor a good 
drainage, as the young plante must be copiously sup- 
plied with water during the summer, for the first three 
years at least, for nothing tends to push out climbers 
so fast as good and regular watering at first; not 
that they would require to be watered oftener-^once 
a week or ten days would be often enough. When- 
ever a climber looks unhealthy, or is much attacked 
with insects, the cause is generally sure to be at the 
roote; they are not active enough to keep up that 
supply of sap which is necessary to sustain a rapid 
growing one. Indeed, no hardy plante in the open 
ground require half so much water as climbers, and, 
therefore, the borders, or boxes, or tar-barrels, for 
them, ought to be particularly well drained* Any 
kind of old barrel or cask would do for this worl^ 
provided it be sound enough to last seven or eight 
years, and that no holes, or open elite between the 
Steves, are left for strange roote to get through ; and 
by the time the banrel is rotten, and the climbers full- 
grown, the latter will be able to contend with ite fos- 
ter-parent for nourishment 

Abou| six years ago, I had occasion for 22 guards 
of this kind, to grow q^cimens of searlet geraniuau 
in, in a situation where it would have been impos- 
sible to manage them in any other way ; and the car- 
penter, who works for the garden, suggested that elm 
wood boxes would last longer than any other kind of 
wood buried in chalky sou. I believe he was right, 
as I cannot perceive that six years* use has had any 
effect on than. The way he made tbem is so simple 
that I shall endeavour to describe it, as that sort of 
guard would answer as well as the old tar-barrels, and 
may be had more convenient in many places. The 
wood was sawed into strips or stoves, four inches 
wide, and half an inch thick ; and then cut into 2(K 
inch lengths, that being the depth required for the 
boxes to grow the specimen geraniums in, and they 
were 22 inches in diameter, and made without bot- 
toms, only as so many cylinders. D. «B£aton. 

[We have to apologise to our readers for this abrupt 
termination. Our able coadjutor had not completed 
his communicatkm, when he sustained the most severe 
of domestic losses. This will silence his pen for 
awhile, but a short time, we hope, will restore his 
equaoimity ; and literary employment will be one of 
the best secondary supporte to which ha can have re- 
«ourae under his bereavement—En. C. G.] 



BoirriNE WoBK. — Owing to the continued firosty 
weather, most operations in this department must be 
viewed rather prospectively. Much may be done in- 
doors, to forward labour afterwards, by getting sticks, 
tellies, pegs, twigs, crocks, pote, &c., all in a state of 
readiness. It always infers bad management to be 
obliged to have such things attended to in fine wea- 
ther ; more especially if a man can at any time be 
Been potching tne ground, and attempting to work in 
unfavourable weather, when his health, and the true 
intereste of his raiployer, as well as the dictetes of 
humanity, require tnat he should be provided with 
labour under cover. In the smallest garden suiteble 
employment may thus always be found, if a little 
forethought be exercised ; and, in attending to these 
matters in a wet or frosty day, the men are more 
happy and cheerful than if they were doing nothing; 
for idleness is foreign to the nature of our Saxon 
race-Hi fact, by^the-by, which has some bearing upon 
the mischief and evil-doing existing in society. We 
are so much in the habit of associating the love of 
flowers with all that is gentle and kind, that we feel 
convinced such observations are next to thrown away 
upon the bulk of our readers who possess flower-gar- 
dens, because their own benevolence of heart would 
at once prompt to the course we humbly indicate. 
But, as we know that the noblest, and yet kindest 
and gentlest breathing of all philosophy, has not 
suitebly influenced the hearte of many of us, to whom 
ite claims have been addressed, so we fear there may 
be some — a very few — who love, or affect to love, their 
flowers, who may yet feel more of the teyish than the 
benevolent towafcTs those who assist in their cultiva- 
tion ; and to tiiose we would urge the adoption of the 
same course, by that which is dear to most people — 
their own intereate — for considerable experience en- 
ables us to state, that to obtain the utmost activity 
and energy from a man in fine weather, his comfort 
must be attended to when that weather is wet or 
stormy. 

There are many things, however, which can be ap- 
propriately done outK>f4loors in frosty weather, if not 
excessively blusterous — such as exposing the soil, 
turning composts, charring thinnings and prunings, 
burning weeds, with soourings of fences, and even 
clay, aU of which are valuable for any, but especially 
for stLQT, soil in fiower-gardens ; and in malung the 
now iron walks a highway, on which all such charred 
and burnt materiids, and manure — ^when deemed 
necessary — may be wheeled to their respective 
positions. 

Eosxs. — ^There are none of the family but like a 
fair supply of manure, to bring their flowers to per^ 
fection ; and, if not done before, it may be thrown 
on as a topniressing in frosty weather. Some of the 
tenderer Tea-scented and China kinds would be all 
the better if such dressing were allowed to remain, 
as a mulching, about their stems, during the winter. 
In some cases, a layer of moss would be required in 
addition; and then some spruce, or laurel boughs, 
should be stuck round them, to shelter the head of 
the plant; though, in such circumstances, if the head 
should be injured, the plante will flower strongly 
from shoote iLrown up from the bottom buds. Such 
kinds, against waUs and other fences, in addition 
to mulching, should have their stems and branches 
thus protected with evergreen twigs; and, even if 
neglected previously, it will be advisable to do so, 
before they are suddenly thawed. Such tender 
kinds — and oQusr half-hardy plants, that require 
more protection than mulching with dung, or moss, 
and sticking some boughs among them---«hould be 
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taken up in the autumn, and put in, by the heels, 
in light soil, under a shed ; if with a north aspect 
all the better. A little hay, or other litter, thrown 
over the stems, when very cold, would preserve 
them all right until planting time in March or April. 
Pruning any thing of this nature must be avoided, 
with the general stock, which, if not cut in the 
autumn, or in mild weatiier, should be deferred until 
the buds are beginning to break in the spring; and 
all the tender kinds should nerer be pruned until 
that period, as thus, not only is their safety better 
secured — a out in winter being an impropitious 
opening for allowing moisture and cold to pene- 
trate — but at that period many nice little shoots, of 
but an inch in length, may be obtained from the cut 
off parts, which are just the very thing for making 
nice little plants quickly, when inserted in a mild 
bottom-heat, and their little leaves kept from flag- 
ging, by a close atmosphere, and dustings from the 
syringe. But there are many strong-growing, robust 
Kinds that may be pruned at any time, as freely as 
you would pnme a gooseberry-bush; and among 
these — because, comparatively, little pruning is 
wanted — we would cla-ss the most of the hardy 
climbers that cover trellises, and are fastened to 
stakes, or allowed to clamber over dead and living 
trees, almost at their will. Here the pruning con- 
sists chiefly in shortening the main shoots — thinning 
them out where too abundant — and shortening to a 
spur, or removing altogether, the small spray that 
had flowered the previous season, along with all 
dead and decaying matter. Any tying might be 
done in the middle of the day, or even left to a 
future occasion; but the thinning and pruning part 
could be done as comfortably in frosty weather as 
at any other time, and even more fio, for there would 
be hud standing for the feet, and Uie hands might 
be comfortably ensconced in gloves — one of the few 
occasions, howerer, in which a gardener has any 
use for these mufiiing appendages. 

Flower-beos. — Where these are planted with 
bulbs, or annuals, for an early display, little can be 
done, except to mulch the former, and protect the 
latter with branches, with a mat thrown over either 
occasionally, in extreme cases. Were we to use 
annuals to any extent for this purpose, instead of 
sowing, or planting them out in autumn where they 
were to blow, we should prefer transplanting them 
in patches, from a reserve garden, in March. This 
practice would enable you to give the beds intended 
for them — as well as those beds which remain empty 
until they receive their summer and autumn bed- 
ding-out plants — frequent turnings, and deep stir- 
rings, during the winter. If tliis is done in irosty 
weather, many injurious enemies will receive their 
death blow. This deep-stirring of the soil will well 
repay you in the following season, as it will alike pre- 
vent your plants from shanking ofi" with an accumu- 
lation of moisture, and save you much trouble in dry 
weather, so far as the use of the water-can is con- 
cerned. It matters not whether the plants you use 
root deeply, or merely carpet the surface of the soil 
with their fibres ; in either case, the deep stirring of 
the soil of the bed will allow the redundant moisture 
to escape, and guarantee the raising of a considerable 
supply from beneath, by means of evaporation and 
capillary attraction in the hottest weather. It is a 
mistake, however, to suppose, that in advocating 
this deep stirring, we wish you to turn down your 
surface soil, and bring up to the surface, from the 
depth of a couple of feet or so, the soil foimd there. 
This would just be doing what some farmers on a 



larse scale may have done once in their lifetime; 
and, oonsequently, ever afterwards became — and with 
their experience to support them — ^firm adherents 
to the scratcliing four or Ave inch depth system, 
beyond which they woidd deem it next to sacrilege 
to go. From repeated dressings — from even the 
handsfiil of prepared compost, put, year after year. 
round at least the smaller of your bedding-oat 
plants — ^the surfaoe-soil of your beds must become 
ameliorated, whatever be its natural constitation. 
Instead, therefore, of bringing up an understratum 
to the surface, as you might do in an old deep-soiled 
kitchen garden, it is better to mingle only a portion 
of the under soil with the upper ererj year. For 
this purpose, and also to efiect this deep stirring, 
a sufficient opening should be taken out to enable 
you to dig deeply, or even pick the under soil, and 
then the surface-earth may be laid in ridges upon 
the surface again. It is improper, in all cases where 
much nicety is required-^and more especially in such 
flower-beds which you wish, as soon as possible, to 
be comfortablv warm — ^to bury at any great depth 
frozen earth ; but the turning of such suriaoe ridges 
on a frosty day would be attended with the greatest 
benefit ; for, after ail, frost is the best and cheapest 
of all pulverisers and olod crushers. 

Secure yoiur plants in pits and frames, and do not 
be in a hurry to uncover them. Be on the look- 
out for fermenting material; for cutting-striking time 
will soon be here. li. Fisu. 



GKEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GAliDENING. 

Protecting, &c.— Thick and thickening have been 
the inquiries lately, as to the best means of heating 
pits, greenhouses, and hothouses; for Mr. Frost 
arouses attention to many things that should have 
been thought about before the trees were stripped of 
their foliage. But the protecting of glass, by means 
of external coverings, is a subject that with many is 
ill understood, and worse practised. Those who 
have made the subject matter of inquiry, cannot 
always act according to their convictions of what is 
right Many, who take a pride in their gardens, 
would rather bum more fuel than be annoyed with 
the sight of any protecting medium whatever placed 
over their glass. Sometimes a provisional grant of a 
hot-water pipe is obtained by some of us, upon the 
condition that no risk of breaking glass, or taking 
the thine out of paint, is to be encountered from mats 
or hurdles ! Now, with a proper command of a heat- 
ing medium, it is an easy matter to keep up the re- 
quisite temperature even in very cold weather ; but 
we contend there is more injury occasioned by doing 
so, than would have been effected by smaller fires, in 
connection with either partial or general covering. 
This injury is apt to take place from two causes : 
first, the mcreased temperature from fire-heat — ^it 
matters not in what shape applied — ^will either dry 
too much the atmosphere of the house, and thus 
the plants will be deprived of their juices, so as to 
endanger the drying up of their tissues ; or, secondly, 
if means are taiken, in such circumstances, to com- 
municate moisture to the atmosphere, in proportion 
to its increased temperature, then the apparent rate 
of growth will be more a mere extension of what the 
plant previously contained, than an assimilation of 
fresh material to its substance. In cold, dull weather, 
with moderate fires, and suitable outside covering, 
there would neither be a drying of the stems of the 
plants, nor yet an encouragement to growth, when 
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the elaborating processes could very imperfectly be 
carried on. 

How, then, is this corering to be effected? Rus- 
sian mats are the material in most general use, but 
they are far from being the best as most frequently 
applied, either to cold pits, or warm pits, &o., namely, 
throwing them cither singly, or in several thicknesses, 
over the glass. To say nothing of the danger of 
breakage in such circumstances, in frosty weather, 
the impropriety of so using them will be seen from 
these facts: — l^irst, that the mat lyinff close to the 
glass, will soon cease to prevent the radiation of heat 
from it ; and then, secondly, as it is no proof against 
cold rains and sleet, unless when several lie over each 
other, the glass will soon become as cool with them 
as without them. 

To counteract both of these defects, gardeners are 
in the habit of enclosing a non-conducting medium, 
such as dry hay, or straw, between two mats; but 
this is always attended with more or less of a litteiy 
appearance. Now, to humour this prejudice for mats, 
allow us to give our opinion how they may be made 
the most of — both as success and economy are con- 
cerned. Well, the first thing to be thought of, is to 
secure a space between them and the glass ; and this 
we advise to be done, by fixing the mats single, or 
double, fiiUy stretched upon a wooden frame, the size 
of the sash to be covered. The £rame to consist of 
three pieces of wood, the length of the sash, two for 
the sides, one for the centre, each from two to three 
inches wide, and from half to three quarters of an 
inch thick. Two cross pieces, lighter and narrower, 
are fixed at each end, to keep the three long ones in 
their pJaoes ; and three or four more cross pieces, at 
intermediate distances, between the ends. If the 
frames are neatly made, they will fit close to each 
other, and thus the glass may all be covered, with a 
body of air shut in between it and the covering. The 
mat being neither air nor water proof, will not be so 
effectual as it otherwise might be — as confined air is 
one of the best non-conductors of heat — but sdil 
a groat improvement will be efiected over merely 
throwing the mat on the glass, as the heat, that is 
radiated from the glass to the mat .will, to a great 
extent, be radiated back again. I can well recollect 
what hard thinking, and scratching of the cranium, to 
bring the brain to the sticking point, these matters 
occasioned me when there was no cheap Gottaoe 
Gabdemeb to pioneer the way as now, and no kind 
friends to whom tlie yoimg and inexperienced could 
refer for answers to what the greatly learned might 
term impertinent and silly questions. Do I envy 
you ? No ! I rejoice that you will enjoy many of the 
advantages that are to be realised in **the good time 
coming." But let me remind you, that as your pri- 
vileges are enhanced, so your responsibiiities are 
increased ; and that the excuses that availed for older 
gardeners, will not be deemed available in the cases 
of the rising race. 

Still this matter may not be sufficiently clear 
to some of our Mends, and to them we would pre- 
sent one or two proofs in the way of familiar illustra- 
tion. You have observed, at certain seasons of the 
year, that one morning the earth was moistened with 
dew, every blade of grass drooping with the weight 
of its sparkling crystal drop ; out on the foUowing 
morning there was not enough of moisture to damp 
the sole of a lady's slipper. How is this ? Under- 
stand it thoroughly, and you have a key that will 
uidock the true theory and practice of protecting 
plants. We shall merely advert to the prominent 
reason. In the first case, the night was unclouded 



and clear; an unobstructed radiation of heat took 
place from the earth, which was thus rendered colder 
than the surrounding medium; and thus the moisture, 
suspended in the air in the shape of vapour, was con- 
densed and deposited as dew. In the second case, 
the sky was overcast and cloudy, the earth was not 
greatlj cooled, because the heat thaX was radiated 
from It was radiated back again by the overhanging 
clouds. Now, comparing great things with small, 
you will at once perceive how glass exposed, or with 
a covering lying close to it, is so much sooner cooled 
tlian when the covering, though much slighter, is 
suspended at a lesser or greater distance from it, in 
such a maimer that the air has no free entrance either 
at the ends or sides. 

Again, and not to enlarge, mark the difference as 
respects comfort enjoyed by these two gentlemen : one 
voung, in the very pink of fashion, who would rate 
his tailor and bootmaker, if his articles of clothing 
were a hair's breadth too large for him to squeeze 
himself into them ;. the other an elderly gentleman, 
who has abjured such folly, and only contends for 
room and ease. The young man runs the risk of being 
starved in winter, and scorched in summer. His 
elderly companion, independently of the ease he feels, 
escapes from both extremes, owmg chiefly to the air 
enclosed between his body and his outer clothing. 

Now, we confess, we shall have written for no pur- 
pose, if our inexperienced friends, who wUl use mats, 
will prefer rolling them down upon the glass, instead 
of supporting them upon a frame, so as to keep the 
glass completely clear, and thus interpose a body of 
air as a non-conductiug medium. 'Two men can 
whip off scores of such covers in a very short time, 
and without risk of breakage, unless from great care- 
lessness ; and one man can pull them down and put 
them on again with more ease than one man can ma- 
nage with mats in the usual way. In all cases where 
practicable, and especially where there is only one 
man, posts and rails should be put up for the lower 
end of the cover to rest upon during the day, the 
other end resting upon the front wall plate of the 
pit or house. 

There is one objection to such covers, especially 
where there is only one man to put them on. As he 
is obliged to slide them, the paint will be apt to be 
rubbed off; but this is easily obviated by tacking on 
laths to the sides of the sashes, and removing tifiem 
when the covers may be dispensed with. 

Mats, from their thickness and porosity, when thus 
stretched and tacked to frames, would make capital 
protectors, were it not for the fact to which we have 
alluded — ^namely, that the rains will pass through 
them in time. To obviate this, the mat might be 
covered with waterproofed calico, but this would ren- 
der the covers more expensive. The same object may 
be cheaply attained by the following method, but it 
should be done in spring or summer, as then covers 
would be sooner fit for use : — Get some gas tar, which 
is cheap enough, heat it as much as to make it thin ; 
set the cover up, reclining in a slanting position, 
daub its outside over as quickly as possible with the 
tar, using a large brush for this purpose, and then 
immediately throwing over it some fine dry sand, or 
road-drift, or oven dry sawdust, and you will possess 
a cover as valuable for repelling wet and cold as 
asphalt-felt, much lighter, and considerably cheaper; 
and which you will be able to turn to many purposes 
during the season. At a future time, we may advert 
to the making of such covers with straw, Sec. 

R. Fish. 
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HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Gjvino' Air. — ^If the air, in houses filled with 
plants, is confined for a length of time, the atmo- 
sphere becomes yitiated, or foul, and is not fit for 
the plants to breathe in. Hence every plantrhouse 
ought to be furnished with the means by which 
fresh air may be admitted. This principle applies 
to the orchid-house, though, perhaps, not to the 
same extent as to other houses of plants. The 
reason, perhaps, is, that most orchids grow naturally 
in close, moist shady places, where the air — eqMcially 
during the raiuy season — ^is filled with miasma (pu- 
trid exhalations), and so they are constitutionally 
able to live and thrive longer without fresh air than 
other tribes of plants. Yet, though they will do 
longer without a change of air than most other 
plants, they will not live and thrive altogether with- 
out such change. It is certain, that orchids from 
the hot, damp jungles of India require less air than 
those from Guatemala, and other parts of America ; 
therefore, more air may be given to the Mexican 
house than to the Indian one. Besides, the giving 
of air is neceesary frequently to both houses, when 
the sun shines, to reduce the temperature of the 
internal atmosphere to the proper degree of beat, so 
that the plants may not have their growth drawn 
out, and, oonsequently, weakened, and thereby ren- 
dered unable to produce their beautiful flowers in 
perfection. Having, as we think, made good our 
remark, that fresh air is necessary for the orchid- 
house, both to sweeten the atmosphere, and to 
reduce the beat when it is too high, we may now 
inquire the best mode of aocomplishing that objeet 

The methods of giving air to hothouses, green- 
houses, and conservatories, are almost as various as 
the houses themselves. Some have the front sashes 
to slide aoross each other, others have them hung 
in the centre — ^the bottom pushing outwards, and the 
top inwards. Some are himg at the top, and when 
air is given, are pushed outwards with an iron long 
flat plate, with holes in it to drop on to an iron pin, 
so as to give more or less air; a fourth set have 
them to open outwards like a door; and, lastly, 
some are made to slide downwards. To let the 
heated air out of the roof, the upper lights are hung 
with weights to slide downwards. This is the most 
general mode; sometimes, however, openings are 
made in the back wall, and wooden shutters are 
fixed in, hung upon a pivot, to open when neces- 
sary. A very ingenious mode of opening the front 
windows has been adopted in the houses of the 
Royal G«rden8 at Frogmore, by which the whole 
range in one house is opened at once. This is done 
by a long iron rod, reaching the whole length of the 
bouse. To this rod is attached a short one to every 
window ; a winch, turned with a handle at the end, 
moves the rod backwards and forwards, and each 
motion opens and shuts each window, or light, when 
required. A somewhat similar mode may be seen 
at Messrs. Henderson's, of Fine-apple Place. 

All these plans, however, are comparatively use- 
less for giving air to the orchid-house. Let us fflance 
at the form of the house we have recommended : — It 
is a house with brick walls, and a glass roof. We 
were happy to find the houses at R. S. Holford's, Esq., 
(mentioned in the 67th number, page 200, of Thb 
Cottage Gabdsmbx) were all of this form. The 
method we recommend to give air by, is with wooden 
shutters, let into the wall at intervals of 4 feet 



between each, on each side of the house. The wooden 
shutters, or doors, should be 2^ feet long by 15 
inches broad. A frtune of wood ought be fitted into 
the opening in the wall, to hang the shutters on. 
These should swing on the centre with two iron 
pins, so that when open they will be horizontal, and 
let the air into the house plentifully. When less air is 
required, every other aperture need only be opened, 
or the shutters may be propped only half opoi. 
When they are opened, the fresh air will rush in« and 
meeting with the pipes in its progress, will be par- 
tially heated and softened before it comes in contact 
with the plants — a point worth attending to. For 
nine montos in the year this way of giving air to the 
Indian house will be found all that is wanted. 
During the three hot months of summer, it will be 
necesstfv to give some air at the highest part of ihe 
roof. We mentioned this when writing about and 
describing the houses suitable for orchids. The 
ridffe of the house should be made flat, about nine 
inches broad, and part of it made moveable to lift 
np with an iron rod, whenever the heat of the inter- 
nal air exoeeds the proper degree. This is the guide 
on all oooasions, and at all seasons. When the heat 
is too muoh, give air. 

It will be found that the Mexican house reqoires 
more firequently to have air given to it than the 
other, beioause the plants in it do not require bo 
muoh heat We frMuently give air to this house, 
even at this time of the year; for if the sun shines 
even now, the thermometer will rise nmidly ; and to 
keep it down air will be neeeesaiy. if air is not 
given, the heat will soon be too much for the plants^ 
and will have the efildct of exciting them to grow 
before the right season. The shoots will then be 
weak, and very likely to parish. To know, at all 
times, when to give air, have a oopy of the table of 
heat for the orchid-house, given at page 108 of this 
volume, copied, and hung up in a convenient plaoe, 
to refer to. 

NonoBs ov Plants that Rkquibe PscnuAn 
Tbbatmbnt : AnaetoekUut 9etacnu (Bristly anoKto- 
ehilus). A, var. fiatu$ (Painted bristly A.).>-The8e 
two plants are so extremely beautiful, tbat we judge 
a particular notice of them, and their oultuie /whidi 
is rather difficult), will be acceptable to all <nr 
readers that are ordiid growers. They are found 
growing on the ground in shady places, in the Island 
of Ceylon. A gentieman/called at Pine-apple Plaee 
last summer, and infomied us that be had a con- 
siderable estate in that island, and tbat the an»e- 
tochilus grew under the hedges quite common there. 
The natives admire it much, and give it the legal 
name of " The King of the Woods," and well it 
deserves the titie, for it is, indeed, a gem of the 
vegetable worid of the first water ; but yet the leaves 
are the only part that attract our adnuntion. The 
flowers, though various, are not at all beaatifttL 
Such of our readers as have been favoured with a 
sight of this plant will agree with ns, that the leaves 
are the most beantiful of all the leaves in the workL 
The grouod colour is of a dark velvet-green, tinged 
with a metallic lustre, curiously inkud, as it were, 
with streaks of golden net-work. If examined with 
a moderate microsoope, when the sun is shining, this 
golden net-work is really glorious, having the i^ 
peairanoe of the richest rubies. But no description 
can do justice to the beauty of the leaves of this 
plant The variety named mctia, or painted— 
brought home, we believe, by Mr. Gibson from the 
Khorea hills, India — ^has a broad stripe of yellow 
down the oemtre ci each leaf, in additien to the 
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golden net-work. It iB eqnaSy beatitifdl with the 
original species, but, if anything, more diffieolt to 
cnMyate. Messrs. Low ana Co., of the Clapton Nur- 
series, have imported another Tariety from Borneo, 
of a stronger growth, and on that account worth 
cultivating, though not quite 00 beautifiil as the 
other two yarieties. We must defer the cultiyation 
of these interesting plants till next week. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
The winter has hitherto been more severe than or- 
dinary, and, therefore, has called forth the extra care 
of the florist to protect his favourite flowers from its 
severity. Should the frost, notwithstanding your 
care, have reached the plants of VerbemUy Petunias, 
Oaleeolarias, &c., do not be in a hurry to tiiaw them. 
Keep them in the dark for a while after the frost 
breaKs up ; and do not water them over the leaves, as 
some recommend, or even water them at all. Mark 
this : — The more slowhf they thaw, the more Uhdg they 
are to recover from the tfffeete of the frost. The sudden 
efl^ects of heat applied to a frozen plant, as to a 
human limb, or body, does all the mischief. Plants 
in frames, that have been securely preserved from 
frost may, when the sun shines sufficiently strong, 
be uncovered for a few hours, to dry up the damps, 
with the most beneficial results. 

Yellow Picotees. — In answer to a correspondent 
(E. 0^ NewoasHe-on-Tyne), the following can be ob- 
tained at Messrs. Henderson's, Fine-apple Place, by 
applying to Mr. Appleby : — 

1. Martin't Qttem Victoria, a«. 6d. the pair ; Am grower, aid goo4 
jtHow ; red edsed. 

9. Priiu:em Ida, Ak M. the pair; ako a fine gnMrer, and good yel- 
lovf { i^nk edged. 

9. Pride tf Poni, St. the pair s delicatft grower, a good piootee, 
llae ooloor, and good ffabataoie. 

There are no yellow carnations. The following 
are extra good : — 

BrooMg florals Garland, row flake, Ss. the pair. Thle If the beit 
camatiott kaown, erery qiuiUtr beiog perfBot. 

WUmm,'» WilHam the Faurih, icailet flake, exeelleBt, Se. the pair. 

Bepmorth*» Hector, piak and purple blxarre ; a flower of good eab- 
etaaoe. Sb. dd. the pair. 

MoMicfe BoUrt Bmrm^ erinaon hiianre ; ik dd. the pair ; Ttry 
good. 

Woolmef*i Conquering Hero, scarlet Usane ; the beet of Ui dan; 
81. ed. the pair. 

ArrBiouLiks. — ^In answer to another correspondent 
(G. Hodgeden, Tamstock), we are sony the former list 
of auriculas did not suit. You asked for a list of the 
best Below is a list of the same number of good old 
cheaper ones. 

Oreen ed^fed.— Barlow*! King, Ii. each; Boekl^e J0II7 Tw, 
U. ed. each ; Weed's Blnetaer, is. each. 

0rcy edlgml.— iAhworth's ICan of War, Is. 6d. each.; Metcalft 
Laaeashhre Here^ is. each ; Tajler's Plon^ B07. Is. each. 

WhiU a(b»d.^Hiigh's Pillar of Beaaty. Is. ; Lee's Bright Venus, 
ls.i Pott's Begnlator, Is. 

£e(/^.— Berry's Loid Primate^ Is. Od. ; M eUon's Loid Howe, Is. 6d.; 
Whitakar'i Tme Bine. is. fld. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GAItDEN. 

The severity of the weather has retarded many 
operations of the kitchen-garden previously recom- 
mended ; as soon as the weather changes, advantage 
of the change should immediately be taken, and aJl 
those operations carried out without further delay. 

Cabbages. — Very possibly the severity of the 
weather has made some havoc amongst the early 
cabbage plants ; when the weather permits, no time 
shoula be lost in filling up all vacancies with the 
strongest plants from the reserve beds. 

Cauliflowers. — The early plants, which were placed 
under hand-glasses in November or December, will 



nrobably be mneh injured, unless tJie precautions have 
been taken of covering over the glasses, and dredg- 
ing about the plants with dry dust. Those which 
have been grown in pots will be worthy of extra atten- 
tion when the season arrives for turning them out 
into weU-prepared soil. The hand-glasses which have 
been wa^ed, glazed, puttied, and painted, and placed 
awajr under cover, will then be in good condition for 
nursing such things. Those which have been placed 
under hand-glasses during the winter, if not well- 
attended to throughout this present severe season, 
will wear a sorrowful appearance at ibe time when 
rapid growth should be taking place. 

Jerusalem Artiohokes and HoRSEBAniSH may be 
trenched out, where not already done, and where the 
surface of the ground has been covered with some 
kind of mulch. Indeed, any sort of trenching of 
spare ground may be performed, where the wheeling- 
on and spreading of the manure had been effected 
before the setdng-in of the frost. 

Tarragon and Mint should be placed, for succes- 
sion, in heat. Parsley, in pots, should receive liberal 
soakings of liquid-manure. It is partiouiady fond of 
soot-water. 

In-door-Work.— Attend eroecially to everything 
that can be done in-doors whOst this severe wea- 
ther lasts. Potatoes look over ; see that no diseased 
ones remain amongst the bulk ; select a quantity of 
a suitable size for planting (to be planted whole), if 
this has not been done before. Have nothing in Ais 
way to do when the day for planting comes ; attend 
to ec^ly planting, if you did not or could not plant 
in November. Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, 
Beet-root, Scorzonera, and Salsafy. — See that no de- 
cayed roots remain among any of these ; also rub off 
all fibrous roots and shoots. Let order and neatness, 
with cleanliness in all these vegetable store-sheds, be 
especially regarded. Those who saved their own 
favourite sort of Peas or Beans, and put them away 
in the pods, should now have them ail thrashed out, 
or shelled, in readiness for sowing and planting. 
Labels may also be made, and written for tne same, 
ready to put in with the crop. See that the Mush- 
room beds are well covered iip in cold sheds ; use re- 
fuse-hay for this purpose. Be on the alert preparing 
hot-bed materials and pay particular attention to Mr. 
£rrington*s plan for makmg up very strong early 
cucumber and melon beds, and make slight hot-beds 
for potatoes, carrots, and radishes. Sow radishes in 
warm borders, to be covered eJigfatly with straw, 
fern, or evergreen trimmings of any kind. These 
sowings should be made rather thick, and will be 
found very useful, as sucoessional crops, to those 
which are sown on gentle ho^beds. Plant hroad 
beans extensively, and peas also, as soon as the 
groimd can be worked. Those who are short of let- 
tuce plants, might sow a pinch of seed witii their 
early sown radisnes, in frames, or in pans, and place 
them in a little heat; and when they are up and 
strong enough, another slight hot-bed might be made 
nearly or quite level, to be covered with an old frame 
if you have it ; and if it be a deep one, fill it half up 
with the same materials with which the bed is made, 
adding from six to nine inches of good earth of any 
kind, in which to prick out the young plants three 
or four inches apart. Water them with a fine rose- 
waterpot, with tepid water, to settle the earth to the 
roots ; put on the glass lights immediately, and let 
them remain so for two or three days ; then give a 
little air, and continue to admit more and more air, 
and stir the earth frequently with a little pointed 
stick. Lettuce plants, nursed in this way, will be 
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found nearly as forward as those that have stood tlie 
winter, and were sown in Augast last. Give plenty 
of air on all fine days, and as the plants biecome 
stronfif enough, take tlie lights ^uite off. Plants 
raised in this way, may be liued with good roots into 
the open quarters, in mild weather, towards the end 
of February. J. Babnss & W. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

No. IG. 

It is a pity that every little cottage cannot be 
built with a warm southern aspect : there is so much 
comfort and cheerfulness in the beams of the sun, 
even on a winter's day. I think this point might be 
more attended to than it is; and that, very often, 
indifference, or want of thought, have more to do 
with the matter than tlie situation of the grouud on 
which the cottage is built Of course, it is not 
always possible to face thesuu, especially in villages; 
but if, when persous are building for the poor, they 
took a little thought for the comfort, eujoyment, and 
health of their humble tenants, they might do a 
great deal more to promote them than is now tlie 
case, and wiUiout trouble or loss to themselves at 
the same time. 

Cottages are, very often, stuck up any how, and 
any where : they are thinly built, aud no sort of 
regai'd is paid to the situation. A cottage pays 
well, for some one is sure to take it ; and a high 
rent is demanded — perhaps between three or four 
pouuds — for two small, ill-ventilated rooms, and a 
little portion of ground, scarcely large enough to 
keep the family half the year in potatoes. In vil- 
lages, the rents are enormous. 1 know that for very 
small tenements, containing four Uttle rooms, and 
a " wood-house," six pounds are given, without a 

garden, or even a border to gi-ow pinks and wall- 
owers. Very Utile regard is paid to necessary 
repairs, in any case. Water will drop through the 
ceiling upon the beds, year after year, and nothing 
is done to prevent it The rent is strictly exacted : 
the tenant may go, if he likes; if not, he must take 
all things as they are. I have known this in more 
instances than one, and I fear it is fret^uently tlie 
case. Landlords among the lower classes are, I am 
afraid, less considerate of their poorer brethren than 
the gentry. They are also more restiicted in their 
means, in some cases, and dislike laying out money 
which makes no return. Small farmers, shopkeepers, 
and otliei*s in that class of life, frequently possess 
cottages which are occupied by the poor ; and these 
are often very much neglected, and in scarcely habit- 
able condition. They are seldom large enough to 
contain a family with comfort ; and propriety is set 
at defiance. A whole household will often be obliged 
to inhabit one sleeping-room; and two is the utmost 
that any labourer's cottage contains. Much is doing, 
in many ways, for the poor, but their health and 
comfort would be greatly increased if their dwellings 
were improved where it can be effected. I think 
much would be altered in this, as in every other 
case, if men would regard every thing they possess 
as a talent committed to them by God. Men would 
not dare to "grind the faces of the poor," nor to 
neglect even their common daily comforts, if they 
looked steadily up to the Father of us all, and strove 
to be " perfect, even as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect" They would not then be so 
likely to take a heavy rent from tlieir poor tenant. 



and leave him with a door through which the winds 
whistle, and a roof that cannot keep out the wet. 
They would tiy, as far as they oould, to soften the 
sufferings of tne poor, and, at least, to give him a 
fair return for the money he pays. It is not the 
act of a Christian to neglect a fellow-creature's sim- 

?le8t comforts, beoause he can go away if he likee. 
'he poor cannot always go away ; and if they could, 
it is not a brotherly act to drive him from us bj 
means like these. 

When we pass through some of our English vil- 
lages — interesting, beautiful as they are, taken as 
the features of our free and happy land — what 
wretched hovels we sometimes see, shrinkuig, as if 
from sight, behind the neater, and more pleasing, 
cottages that stand before them ! What damps, and 
rheumatisms, and diseases lurk within them! and 
how uncheered are they by warmth and sunshine ! 
Who could be sadsfiea to take rent for such sheds 
as these ? How can one man, bearing the holv 
name of Christian, take rent from another for such 
miserable dwellings as these ? It seems as if it 
would be a Christian's pleasure — part of his joyful 
service to a tenderly-pitying Master — to do all he 
can for the cliildren of that Master, setting aside 
their claim to his kindness as brethren. " Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto me," should be sounding 
perpetually in our ears. IIow that musical vibration 
would deafen us to the cry of selfishness, covetous- 
ness, aud advantage ! I have known persons, " pos- 
sessing godliness," extremely unconcerned about 
such matters as tliese. I have known persons of 
great decency aud respectability let their cottages as 
beer-houses, to gain a higher rent ; tlius laying 
snares for the souls of men, and saying, as loudly 
as deeds can say — "Am I my brotner's keeper?" 
It may be, that some * Cottage Gardeners ' — some of 
my very indulgent roadei-s — may possess cottages 
as well as gardens, and to tliem I would address one 
word. " Village Walks " suggest many ideas, and 
lead us sometimes from the woods and fields to the 
street and the dwelling. Can a cottage gardener 
enjoy his warm, snu^ kitcken, aud blazing fire, while 
the wind blows heavily, and rain patters against the 
lattice, if he knows that the poor man's door 
admits every gust through its gaping chinks — that 
the roof is dripping wilh the storm, aud that the 
window, stufied with paper and rags, chills the 
shivering inmates, as they creep into their cold, 
hard beds ? How much more would the cottage 
landlord enjoy his thriving, abundant garden, if he 
felt that liis tenants were enjoying theirs also — 
Uiat their windows were sound — that the winds 
beat against a neat, close-fitting door — that the 
glittering, beautiful icicles fringed a stout, warm 
thatch — and that, if poverty and misery were 
witliin, they did not rest on his conscience ! How 
much more cheerily would his daily work go on ! 
How much more calm and sweet would be his rest ! 
A village belonging to such landlords would be a 
refreshing sight even among the beautiful villages 
we so often see. There would be a comfort, as well 
as a loveliness, in the bowery cottages that so often 
please the eye, covered with graceful, simple creepers; 
aud yet, in many ways, so insufficient to promote 
the domestic comfort of the inmates now; often 
arising from thoughtlessness for the need of other, 
though, in some cases, from selfishness and avarice. 
Every cottage ought to possess a piece of ground : 
this is a positive necessity ; for how can a poor man 
hope to support a family without the power of grow- 
ing one single cabbage? A kind, tender consider- 
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ation for the good of others, even in apparently 
trifling things, creates a large amount of blessing. 
And, even in a worldly sense, a bad landlord gains 
nothing, but loses much, besides the pleasure of 
benefiting his fellow-oreatures. There is so much 
interest — national, English interest — in our Tillages 
and hamlets, that whatever adds to their beauty and 
their convenience, adds to the good of England. A 
blessing, too, will ever rest upon those who seek, in 
any wav, to benefit their brethren ; and let us not 
forget uiat the cry of the poor, from whatever cause, 
enters into the ever-listening ear of " tiie Lord of 
Sabaoth ! " 



DESTROriNG MICE AND COCKROACHES. 

Some two or three years ago, I was troubled with 
mice and cockroaches. The mice walked about my 
kitchen very deliberately, even in the daytime, and 
the cockroaches covered the floor of the kitchen and 
the dresser, which holds my crockery ware, every 
night I tried many things to get rid of these 
plagues, but without eflect. I then saw in thQ 
•* Journal de Chemie Medic " the following : — " Phos- 
phorous paste to destroy rats, mice, &c., &c. I sent 
immediately to Ferris and Score, chemists, Bristol, 
for some oi the paste. In ten days my house was 
completely cleared of mice and cockroaches. The 
mice have occasionally re-appeared; but I have never 
seen a cockroach since I used the paste. My mode 
of using was to have some pieces of common lath, 
about 10 in. long, which were distributed on the floor 
of the kitchen and on the dresser. 

The PhosphoTUBpmte is thus made : — Take of phos- 
phorus, eight parts, liquify it in 180 parts of luke- 
warm water; pour the whole into a mortar, and add, 
immediately, 180 parts of rye meal ; when cold, mix 
in 180 parts of putter, melted, and 125 parts of 
sugar. 

It will be eaten with avidity ; after which these 
vermin will swell out, and soon die. It will retain 
its efficacy for many years, and it cannot be employed 
for poisoning human beings, on account of the smell. 
— (Published by an ordinance of the Government 
of Prussia.) 

P.S. — Finely powdered arsenic, mixed with treacle, 
and smeared over pieces of lath, placed in the heat 
of cockroaches, will destroy them. Diamthus. 



SOWING PEAS. 

In the long list of peas, given last week in The 
Cottage Gabdeneb, where 1 see many useful hints 
as to the varieties and cultivation, &c., one in par- 
ticular struck my notice, called JBishop^s long pod, 
which is said to be a good bearer, grows two feet 
high, and is as large as the Scymetar. Mr. Hairs 
recommends it to be sown in rows, two feet wide — 
that is, from row to row, and four inches from pea to 
pea in the row. This is making no allowance for tl^p 
vermin the culturist has to contend with. Should he 
be guided by the above advice, and as soon as the 
weather breaks up, purchases a pint or a quart of 
this excellent pea, having a plot of ground well pre- 
pared, and, taking adyantage of the first fine day, 
draws his drills and sows his peas four inches from pea 
to pea in the row, he will find many bare places in 
spring. Every seed may not vegetate, and at every 
failure there will be 8 inches from pea to pea in the row, 
and possibly two peas together might fail, in which 
case there will be 12 inches space from plant to plant 
ia the row. The mole, perhaps, will not think it worth 



his while to searoh here for a meal ; and the slug 
will be much perplexed, having so far to travel firom 
one bait to another; but the cunning sparrow will 
pop down from some place or other and nip off a pea, 
and away again for the present. 

Now, should any of Ihis excellent pea come to my 
hand this season to sow, I shall draw my drills as I al- 
ways do (taking the hint), two feet, or two feet 6 inches 
from row to row, but the seed I shall sow as thick 
as I should a Scymetar or any other pea at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Of course, the season of sowing has much to do 
with the quantity of seed to be sown. A sowing 
made in the last week in November, or the first week 
in December, should be in good broad-bottomed drills, 
so as to have plenty of room to receive a larger 
quantity of seed, knowing what a number of enemies 
uiese rows of peas are subject to, before the sticking 
time comes ; ves, and how often it happens, notwith- 
standing thick sowings, and all other schemes and 
contrivances, for protecting them from rough weather 
and vermin, when sticking time comes, the crop is 
not worth sticking. 

Another sowing shall be made of the same kind of 
pea towards the middle of January, and full a third 
less seed need be sown to insure a good standing, or 
certain crop ; and so on, as the season advances, less 
seed is required to insure good crops. Notwithstand- 
ing, I always prefer sowing rather too thick than too 
thin, in all cases. — ^T. Weaveb, Gardener to the War* 
den of Winchester CoUege. 



TO CORBB8PONDENTS. 

*«* We request that no one will write to the departmental wrlfen 
of Ths Cottagb GAftDBMSB. It givet them ui^aatiflable trouble 
and expense; and we also request our coa4)ntor8 tmder no circum^ 
stoMcnt to reply to such priTate oommanieations. 

Allamanda Gatbabtica {An old Gardener),r~Yoa hare erred 
In cutting your plant down in the spriog. If yon have ftre fleet of 
wood, pretty well ripened, let the plant grow on, and you wIU, most 
probahly, be rewarded with blooms during the summer. 

CocKBOACHBS (/. Tomte).— The poisonoos component in red 
wafers, which ycu say have greatly diminished the numlwr of cock- 
roaches, is the red oxide of lead, usually callHl red lead. Chloride 
of lime, dissolyed in water, and sprinkled about where they fireqnent, 
will remove the smell they oeoaaion. 

SBsnaiiBif'a CATALOouBS.^We cannot give extracts from mere 
lists. Those whe take the trouble of making their catalogues very 
useAil, by describing the heights of varieties, qualities, times of sow- 
ing, &c., deierve quotation. 

Clinkbbs, &c., fbom Faotobt (J. H. 5.).— Ton may very safely 
use these Cor makUig the foundation of your garden walks, without 
any injury to the roots of your Ihii^treee adjoining. Two very ex- 
cellent de$wrt apples are the Kerry pippin, and the Lamb-abbey 
Fearmaln. Two flrs^rate dessert pears are Beurre d'Amalis, and 
Louis Bonne of Jersey. Orow them all as standards. Of goose- 
berries for preserving, and other domestic purposes, none are supe- 
rior to the red Warrington. For dessert. London (red), Drill (yel- 
low). Thumper (green), and Freedom (white), are as good as any. 

BcTTBB (T. W» I..).— It is quite certain that the buttermilk can- 
not he separated from butter unless some salt be added. A quarter 
of an ounce of salt, very finely pounded, to every pound of butter Is 
a good proportion. Such questions, however, belong te Tbx Do- 

MBSTIC EconOMIBT. 

Plantb in Gbbbnhousb (C. C.).— You have kept the tempera- 
ture by means of your coach-house stove from falling below 36** or 
Sa^. Your fuchsias, Sec, are quite safe even at the lowest of these 
temperatures. As you have watered them, and kept them growing, 
you must continue to keep the soil Just from being quite dry, Iqr 
adding water occasionally. We should not have given any water 
during the oentinuanee of fifost, and have been satlsfled with keeping 
out actual frMzing. You are not far wrong in saying that *' water- 
ing is the amateur gardener's pons asinorwn " in pot cnlture. 

Sbbolino Qdioksbt (S.).— Our correspondent wishes that some 
nurseryman In Scotland would state the rate at which he would 
supply a large quantity of this. We have at present none of the 
seeds you mention. What is your direction t 

Pbas (H. X).— Yon will find a description of Burbidge's ScUpse 
at p. 194* Of the variety called He plus ultra, we have no know* 
ledge. 

Vbqbtablb Rbfuib {X* Z.).^Cominon salt mixed with this will 
help to dcoompoM il, and convert it into • UMliil manure} bnteithe? 
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qttieUinM or gM ftmiiMttlieil Ilqvflr wlU dMompOM It much nor* 
quickly ; aiiA m a nanara, the mixtan with thf •mmoiilaaa liquor 
if bj far th« moit ?ala6bl«. 

TsA-tcuNTBO BotM {A LontT of Flawer»)^Thtff, and wdm 
other delicate Tarletiee which yon took uf In Noreaiber, and potted 
for proiecdon in a cold frame, fou nay return into the bordcre at the 
beginaioK of May, or repot them ee loon ae the prMeat poti are 
fiiU of roots, but not before. Whicberer plan yoo adopt, do not 
difturb the roots. The tender paiti of the tope may be cut In nest 
April. When thcee roeee get old, and have ttronf roots, the best 
plan is to leave them in the beds, and slielter them well. 

Cochin Cbiha Fowls (E. jr«vr^«)^Tbey have not Ato toes. 
We will publish your letter next week, and get you all the inforata- 
tlon we can. 

Bass (P. T. lZ.)-~Yott have bees, in three eommon hlTos (itrsw), 
each of which b placed on the centre box of a set of coUaterai boxes, 
three in a set : the said centre box is iUled with comb, but now the 
honey is all eaten. You want to keep them in the centre box, and 
that they may work in the side boxes, and yon isk— can this be 
aocompUshed, or bow are yon to remove them from the straw hive 
to the box beneath 1 You cannot remove your bees from the straw 
hive to the cenUe box without the risk, or rslher the ceruinty, of 
destroying them all. Your best plan will be to remove the boxce 
entiKly, leaving the bees in the straw hive, In the same place where 
they new stand, and allow them to swarm, and then put the 
Into the centre box, leaving In It the empty combe as It now 



Baas (iM(f)<— Vou have also two straw hives, each of which Is 
placed on the top of a box ftill of comb, but now all the hooey is 
gone. When full, you ask how you can take away either the top one 
or the bottom one, and which ought to be removed, and by what 
meant? Your straw hives, placed upon the tops of boxes, had bettor 
be separated from the boxes; and, in April, place upon the top of 
each hive a small hive, or box, as rec<»nmendcd at pane SOB of vol. I. 
of Thb Cottaob GAaDXMxa. Should they be sofferBd to remsin 
as they now are, you cannot have line honey In either; both will 
contato pollen and brood, nor can you tell hi which the queen may be. 

ScAXLar GaaAiiiUMa (Tlsm 7AtraiA).~You may eultlvato theea 
either according to the digest to which you refer, and which we con- 
sider the best, or according to *'Aunt Harriet's plan." There are 
always mors than one way to effect a pnrpoee. 

EircLOBuaa roa Fowls (J. N.).-~Your Irregular space, coataln- 
ing about twenty square yards, is enough for your purpoee. We 
should lay it down partly with turf, and partly with sandy soil, for 
them to bask in. We should keep tlie common Dorking, which you 
may obtain through any London poulterer. Thanks for the recipes, 
wlilch shell appear in Thb Dombbtic Ecokomibt as you wWi. 

SraiNKLiRO DuMG WITH SuLPHuaic Acid (Pere^niM).— This 
would chMk tlie eseape of the ammonia, and render your mennre 
more valuable; but would it not weaken the heating— that is, the 
fermentlna— of the dnagt It is worthy of a trial. Mix twice the 
weight of water with the add. 

NcTT'a Cblbbt (C. K. 8ivewriffht).^You may obtain seed of 
this from its raiser, Mr. Nutt, near St. John's Church Pa^ Bheflleld. 



Bbbt Oabdbv Fobk (IT. Bone).— Any blacksmith will make you 
one, from our drawing and description, at p. S89 of vol. i. The best 
Spade (Lyndon's) you can obtain of almost any ironmonger. 

Stobino Cabbotb, ftc. (B. M. J.}<— Cat off so much of the top 
that no trace remains of the ring round the centre, where the leaves 
grew. Do not apply liquid momire to your spinach. &c., until thoy 
begin to grow in the spring. The reference to Bruuela tpnmta in 
vol. 11., should be to p. 34^. l^uid manure nsay be applied to this 
vegrtable, advantageonsiy, in the autumn and spring, when It is in a 
growing state. You will find your questions answered at p. IS6 of 
this V4dume. 

CaossiNG Dahlias (T. O.).— We do not think there Is much 
chance of getting true rroeses from dahlias, owing to the difficulty of 
performing the operation. Dahlias are not double flowera in the 
same sense as we say a double rose — that is, by the conversion of tbe 
stamens into petals; a double dahlia Is a compound flower, each 
floret or division being a single flower in itself, having its own system 
of stamens and pistils If tlie flowers of a single hyacinth wf re col- 
lected Into onfl head on the top of the flower icape, or stalk, we t hould 
have as much reason to call that head a doubl« flower as we now 
have for calling the dahlia double; and if we had to cross hyacinth 
flowers, formed into one head like a dahlia, we should flrst have to 
pull out some of the florets, or single flowen, in order that we might 
have room to extract tlie anthers from the rest. Now, that Is Just 
the way to prepare a dahlia flower for eroming, with this difflculiy, 
that the florets, in a dahlia flower, are a great deal smaller than those 
of a hyacinth In the supposed flower, and, therefore, very few of the 
florets could be left In tlie dahlia flower to operate upon; the opera- 
tion consists of slitting up each floret with a pin. In order to cut out 
the antlaere before they are ripe. Whether tlie florets in the centra 
of a flower, or thoie round the outside, should be kept for seeds, it is 
difficult to say, in the absence of any due to an explanation of the 
cause why the centre florets are altered to the form of the outside 
ones ; but, judging from analogy, we should say, that the florets 
situated half-way between the centre and circumference were the 
best to savs seeds fh)m, whether they were crossed or not. 

Htacinthb (<?. Jones).— It is Ailly too late now to put In hya- 
dnths, but tb«y wlU do. If yon put them in moss ; let the bud ba 
Just fiee abort the 



80WIH0 Pihbb and CtDA&a {ChmdMgh Tsm).— All the pfaraaM 
and cedars are increased fhmi s eed s . Sow them, any time in If arels» 
In shallow seed- pans, or pots, with an indi or two of drainage. Uaw 
friable loam only, and giro hardly any water tlU the seedlings ara 
three or four days old. A dry* warm fraBse^ without bottom-beat, ia 
the safest place for the eeed-pane, and If the seeds are mesuly cove n i d 
It will be enough. As seen aa the seedlings are firm eooogh to 
handle, transplant them Into email pots, singly, and keep tfaaos 
doee for the flrst ten days; after that, oold franw culture will do 
for them. 

QuxBM or THB Pbaibibs (Xoea).— Your qucftioo was anaverad 
at p. 199. 

Topping Spbucb Fibs (TT. H, ff.)-— If tha tope of theee are ent 
alf, because they are too overshadowlnf , they will Uve^ but we do 
not think they wlU again focm leaden. We have seen them ao 
topped in plantations, where they had been planted to nurse other 
trees, but never saw a fkesh leader produced. We should cut them, 
as you propoesb and lay something over the wouad, to keep oof 
the wet. 

CaiTBUM AvBANTiACim (Ferajf).— This plant about whldi yon 
iaquire is one of the prettieet of a family, the epaoes and varietiaa 
of which are not greatly dietiagulshed for their beauty and elegaaee. 
It is a small evergreen shrub, with yellow flowen. Introduced sonoe 
yean ago from Gnetamala; easily cultivated in peat and Isnm, asid 
eesily propa gat ed by cuttings in spring and summer. We should bo 
doubtful of your plant succeading if it Ims suiftred flrom frost, or 
even of your growing it to great perfection in your greenhonae, 
unless you can give it a warm earner. As its leaves have all foUca, 
let it rest, and give It little or no water, until by-and-by yon can seC 
it in a cucumber fkame, and then, as the docton say, jrou witi kill or 
ct»re. Treat it then for your greenhouse, as was laldy adTised ia 
the case of Justieia spedMa, dec Lonieerm Japoniea Is generally 
propagated by euttlnga under a hand-light. The little shoots that 
Brow out tram the older stems In April and May strike very readily. 
It is useful for scenting a cool grsenhoose, during sumsaer aad 
autumn; but it will grew freely agaiast a wall, fence, or pillar, in 
rich, light soil, end is neerly as hardy as our common woodMna; 
aud next to It is, periiapo, the best of the booeysucklee. 

Plumbaoo IjAbpbntjb (/6id).— TUs should be grown te poor 
soil, with a portion of lime rubbieh. This plant was, perhaps, too 
much praised, and then too much censured. PropopUed by cut* 
tings, any time during spring and autama, either under a bell-glasa 
or a hand light. 

Ybllow Pbbbian Robb (lAid).— Shorten Its main shooti, but do 
not spur them back to aa eye, unlsu when you wish to obtain fresh 
shoots for another year. 



HoABB'a ViHB PiLLABB (H, Stm4ford),-^ThmB are not at 
everywhere; you are too far north at Rotherfaam. If you will ex» 
periment on vines, stick to a south aspect, and make your bolder 
of very light soil, mixed with porous materials, and not deeper thaa 
flfkeen inches. Apply what extra strength is aeoeisary by means of 
top dreming. 

Bush Fbuit on Bobdbbs (/Md).— We own that, unless care is 
taken, the bush fTuit and espalien would indeed shade the wan trees. 
A dwarflng system most be practised, baaed on root itmitation, of 
which mora In doe time. 

EspALiBBB (T. W. J.).— Your gooeeberries and currants should he 
about four feet apart, not lem. You do not name your trees. Some 
will do as bushes or pyramids, othera would be better on a table 
trellis. Yon had better ooiraspond with us again, and deeeribe yoar 
wanu with more accuracy. At any rate, keep your espalioa below 
six feet. Vour pean should be on quince stodcs, and your apples 
on the Paradise, or otherwise much limited at the root. We need 
hardly say, that Mr. Bivers. of Sawbridgeworth, excels, as a nnrsttry. 
man, in his knowledge of thera things. 

Killing Wobmb (A Reguimr SaAscH&er).— Corrosive snbliaisle, 
as mentioned by us at p. 179, may be employed on gnvd walks 
without hurting the box-ed^g. 

Mills on thb Cucumbbb (A Beginner),-'lt b published by 
Messrs. W. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-Corner, Pater n oster R ow. 

Cyclambn Pbbsicum (J. H.).— This, whidi has lost Its leaves 
which it bed when you bought it two months ago^ received a cheek 
on being placed in your window ; but if the roots are good, keep the 
Mil moist, and it will soon recover as the Mason advances. 

CoYBBiirG FOB PiT-BOTTOMS (A CotutuHt Jtcodcr).— See one of 
oar editorials to-day. Water-proofed calico will do for your fhune, 
to protect radishes. You will And a redpe for the water^proofing at 
p. 123 of vol. 11. Why do you not buy our Indexes— you can have 
them for both volumes for twopence. 

WoBK oh Agbicoltubb M/pAa).— Either Stephens' '*Book of 
the Farm," or Morton's "Cydopvdla of Agricolturs," now publish- 
ing in half-a-erown parts, will suit your friend. 



London : Printed by H abbt Wooldbidob, WindMSter High Street, 
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fiiiwj Term end«. Soog Thrush heard. 
Chaffinch heard. 

PoKiricATioN. Cavblbmas Day. 
Sbzaqbsima S. Blase. Brent Oooae goea. 

Goosander Roea. 

Agatha. Pin-tailed Pack goes. 

Golden Plover goes. 


T. 47°— 22°. W. 
T. 44°— 35°. S.W. 
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CAVDLBif A0 Day was evidentij so nam«d from the namber of 
lH{hts foraerij b«int In our dMircbes Bpoa ite oocasion ; tad a pm' 
clamation of Henrf YIIJ. announces, "that the bearing of candals 
on this day Is done In meBK>ry of Ohrisf, the spiritual Light." lu 
those days of superstition, each person it ho had borne a candle, and 
had tt blessed at this festtrai, carefully preaerTed it, and re-lighted it 
(luring any time of danger, firmly belleTlng that neither STil spirit, 
Blann, or olher power, eoald iajsre him whoao caadie was barnlngi 
On the ere of this day, by onr ancestors, all the evergreen household 
decorations were rsasoved, and oiheiB ]dac«d as their sarrasmia. 
Haivick, one of the roost harmonious poets of tbe 16th century, says, 
of ttils regamishing:— 

OrovB oUUnneadflraMMtUiplaM 

Unto the crisped yew. 

When yew is out, then birch comes 

And many flowers beside; 
Both of a fresh and Iragnmt kia, 
Tq honour Whitsuntide. 

Orcen rushes then, and sweetest 
bents. 

With cooler oaken faooghf , 
Come in for comely ornaments. 

To re-adora the howe. 



Dawa with tha voseaMir •»! 

bays, 
Down with the mlitieto*; 
loataad of iiolly, now upraise 
The greener box for show. 

Tho holly hitherto did sway; 

Jjst box now dOBoloeer, 
Until the dancing Easter day 

Or Easter's ova appear. 

'Then youthful box, which now 
bath grace 
to 



St. Blasb. — Why this good bishop of Sebastia should have been 
leiseted by those of oar Christian aaeestors that were woollen manu- 
facturers, to be their patron, is lost in the darkness of the unrecorded 
portion of our history. There seems to be no reason for supposing 
that he larented tho eomb wiUi which he was tortured, for wool- 
combing appears to have been practised by the Britons when Csesar 
llrst Invaded oar shores. Be thia as it may. 8L Blase is the patron 
of all artificers connected wjlh tho woollen trade, and a septennial 
Jubilee is held in the clothiery districts of Yorkshire, professedly in 
hit honour, but really for the sake of revelry. Jason, Iho captor of 
the Golden Fleece, Bishop Blase, shepherdfsses, &c., and innumer- 
able devices worked in wool, form parts of the i<rooession. The 
value of our woollen trade may be estimated from the facts that, in 
1648, mora than sixtf-nhna asiUtoas of pounds of wool were importrd 
into England; and the value of our woollen msnnfaetured goods, 
exported the saeso year, was nearly five and three-quarters miilions 
of sterliag pounds. 

MnrsokOi^ooT of tbb Wbbk.— The areraga highest temperature 
of these seven days, from observations made during the last twenty- 
three years, is 48.8^. and the average lowest temperature, Sl.T'. 
Daring the same years, 83 days were flue, and on 63 days rain fell. 
Tlie highest temperature observed was 56°, on the 2nd of February, 
1885; aad tho lommt, U°, on the 8rd, hi 1641. 



ImBon.*— A few jsars 

sloce we were annoyed by 
tedlag »aay of the blos- 
soms of our raspberries 
lying on the grooad, with- 
out any apparent cause for 
their fall. There were no 
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little fert-printi on the 

fresUy-rakffd aoil, ao the 

bullfinches and the tomtits 

were eondemned as the 

ravagtrs. However, upon 

turning to Kirby and 

Science's '< Entomology," 

we found this notice — "When in flower, the footstallis of tlie rasp- 

beiry's Uoaioms are ocoasleoally ealen through by a minute beetle, 

Byluru* tomeniosuM, which I once saw prove fatal to a whole crop." 

We Immediately .•learehed, and found that this, Coo, was our enemy. 

It may be called the fiaapberry-stalk beetle, and is named, br aoaio 

naturalists, Dermettet tomentosua. Our cut represents it both of iis 

natural sixe and magnified. The whole of the upper part of the body 



is a diril bioWB oolour, dotted over with minute block spots, and 
covered thickly with a short down. The antonnse, feet, and Ueuonth 
the body, are dull yellowish-red, and the eyes black. It may be ob- 
served in the blossoms of tlie whitetiiom, and umbeliiferouA plants, 
during May and June. When tlie raspberry. canes arc attacked, burn- 
ing greea garden refuse to windward of them, so as to env^opc them 
for some time thickly In smoko, might put the plundereni to tiij^lit. 



Notwithstanding the very full information we gave 
at page 22 of our second volume, relative to the culti- 
vation of the mistletoe, and the additional paiticulars 
that information elicited from a correspondent — page 
106 of the same volume — we continue to receive 
letters asking questions, the answers to which we 
shall endeavour to embody in one connected rejily. 
One letter on the subject, from the Rev. Hugh 
Nanney, of Caiisby Rectory, Lincoliishiro, we will 
insert here, because it not only contains the iufoi'ma- 
tion required by our oorrespondeat, but some notes 
in natural history worthy of preservation 



" In answer to your correspondent, ' Allendale,' [ 
beg to inform him, that there is a very fine specimen 
of the ' mistletoe' growing on an apple-tree in tlie 
gardens at Bradley Ifall, not many miles down the 
Tyne, below the mouth of the Allen. So much as to 
its growing in Northumberiand. But how to propa- 
gate it, I am at a loss, as a friend of mine, the late 
curate of Ryton, not far from Bradley Hall, has tried 
to engraft ttie seed on tho apple, oak, and thorn, but 
without success. 

" As I know you like facts connected with natural 
history, as well as with gardening, I would wi^h to 
mention, Uiat a very fine specimen of the yellow- 
breasted martin was killed near the manor-bouse, 
in this palish, in a hole, adjoining the moat which 
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Burrounds the bouse. There were fourteen fine fresh 
eels in the martin's lair, of about half-a-pound each. 
The moat was frozen at the time, and had been for a 
fortnight." 

This will satisfy another correspondent {J. M) 
that the mistletoe will grow CTen further north than 
Liverpool. 

We tliink we can explain why " the curate of Ry- 
ton/' and some of our correspondents, have failed to 
rear the mistletoe from seeds ; for tliere is, certainly, 
no more care or art required to establish it on an 
apple-tree, and on many other trees, than there is in 
growing a grain of wheat, or of barley ; and when it 
is once established, it is as difEoult to eradicate as a 
dock, or a coltsfoot. We have known old plants of 
tlie mistletoe cut down close, and even the bark of 
the branch on which it grew pared off round the bot- 
tom of the parasite, and yet a multitude of young 
plants sprung up afterwards from the wounded parts. 

The usual way in which the mistletoe is propa- 
gated is by the agency of birds, which feed greedily 
on the berries during the winter and early in the 
spring ; who, after satisfying their appetite, resort to 
neighbouring trees, to wipe their beaks against the 
branches, to get rid of the slimy matter which en- 
velopes the seeds, and which sticks to the outside of 
their bills, with a portion of the seeds also. The 
white viscous matter of the mistletoe-berry glues the 
seed to the bark, and if this is smooth, and not too 
hard, the seeds will germinate, and root into it the 
following spring; that is, supposing the pollen to 
have reached the flower of the mistletoe at the proper 
time, which is not always the case, as the male and 
female organs of the mistletoe are borne in different 
flowers on the same plant, like those of the melon 
and cucumber ; and sometimes a plant produces but 
one of the sexes in all its blossoms. When this is 
the case, and no pollen reaches the stigma, although 
the berries are formed, they are destitute of the vital 
germ, and, of course, will not vegetate : hence the 
real cause of many of the failures of which we hear. 

Like many other seeds, some of those of the mis- 
tletoe, we have no doubt, pass tlirough the gizzards 
of birds without losing their vitality, and are thus 
sown, in the dung of the birds, in cracks and Assures 
in the bark of trees. We must not, however, count- 
enance the old notion, that it was necessary for some 
kinds of seeds to pass through the stomach of some 
animal before they could be made to germinate; but, 
from our knowledge of the way and time that these 
seeds are sown by the birds, we may reasonably con- 
clude that we shall be right if we sow them artifi- 
cially any time from Christmas to the middle or end 
of April; and, in general, they germinate before the 
end of the following May. The north side of a stout 
branch, with a soft, smooth bark, is, probably, the 
best situation to place the seeds; and if the outer 
bark is just cut through with a sharp knife, to afford 



a lodgment for the seed, the viscous matter which 
adheres to them will retain them in their position. 
The first appearance of growth is indicated by oue 
or two root-like processes, resembling the sucker of a 
house-fiy, but larger; and for the first half-dozen 
years the plants grow very slowly. 

The name, mistletoe, is not derived from the 
Missel thrush, as has been asserted by some writers, 
but the name of this bird is derived from feeding on 
its berries. The Saxon name of the plant was Mis- 
telta, and ours is the same in an English dress. 



Wb have now arrived at the consideration of the 
science applicable to the Roots of plants. 

The root is present in all cultivated plants. Tlie 
truffle, which, however, can scarcely be considered as 
belonging to cultivated vegetables, having hitherto 
defied all attempts to subjugate it, may be considered 
as nothing but root. * 

A root is annual, biennial, or perennial. In the 
two former instances, if the Individuals to which they 
belong be allowed to perfect their seed, no care can 
protract their existence beyond the ensuing winter, 
however genial the temperature, A;c., in which they 
are made to vegetate : but if the ripening of seed be 
prevented, it is undetermined how long they may, in 
most instances, be sustained in life. I have known 
mignonette continued in healthy vegetation for four 
years with this precaution. 

The quantity of the root we have always observed 
to increase with tlie poverty of the soil in which it is 
growing. Duhamel found the roots of some young 
oaks in a poor soil to be nearly four feet long, Uiough 
the stem was not more than six inches. The cause 
of this is evident: the nourishment which is required 
for the growth of the plant can only be obtained by 
an increased, widely-extending surface of root, and, 
to form this, more sap is often required than the 
plant, owing to the poverty of the earth, can obtain 
for itself; in that case a soil is sterile, for the plant 
must evidently perish. Every one may have noticed 
this familiarly instanced in Poa annua growing on a 
gravel walk — its stem minute, its root a mass of 
widely-extending fibres. 

A root always proceeds in that direction where 
food is most abundant, and, from a knowledge of 
this fact, we should be circumspect in our mode of 
applying manures, according to tlie crop and object 
we have in view. The soil in our own garden being 
shallow, never produced a carrot or a parsnip of any 
size, but almost every root consisted of numerous 
forks thickly coated with fibres : digging two spades 
deep produced no material advantage, the gardener 
applying as usual manure to the surface; but, by 
trenching as before, and turning in a small quantity 

* lo PraHiA Mid alMvlNM, It it Mid Um fftrdMMft toeeecd ia 
cultlTatiag thla raMamneottt AuBut, but Ui«lr mod* of trMtncbt 
is t tecrat, aiid mo4m •ugfiKtcd bj ochen an nralf waeonML 
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of manure at tJie hottom^ the roots always spindled 
well, grew clean, and had few lateral fibres. For 
late crops of peas, which mildew chiefly from a defi- 
ciency of moisture to the root, it is an object to keep 
their radiculsB near the surface, for the sake of the 
light depositions of moisture incident to their season 
of growth ; hence it will always be found of benefit 
to cover the earth over the rows with a little well 
rotted dung, and to point it lightly in. 

It may be accepted as an. universal maxim, that 
whatever causes an excessive development of root 
prevents the production of seed ; and vice versdf the 
production of seed, especially in tuberous-rooted 
plants, reduces the amount of root developed. Thus, 
frequent transplanting the young plants of the let- 
tuce, brocoli, and cauliflower causes the production 
of numerous fibrous roots, and is found effective in 
preventing the mature plants advancing early to 
seed. The early varieties of the potato do not natu- 
rally produce seed ; but if their tubers are removed 
as soon as they are formed, these early varieties bear 
seed as freely as the latter kinds, a fact suggesting 
many experiments to the cultivators of shy-blooming 
tuberous-rooted flowers. Again, if the blossoms of 
these later varieties are plucked off as they appear, 
the weight of tubers produced will be very materially 
increased. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Vines in Pots. — Repeated applications having 
been made for information concerning vine forcing 
in pots, we now take up the subject, and, in doing 
so, it will be requisite to defer entering into tlie whole 
course of culture necessary as a preliminary proceed- 
ing at the present moment, on account of the period 
we write for, knowing that many persons, who have 
established plants by them, are anxious for a little 
practical advice. In a short period, we hope to re- 
sume the subject, and we shall trace the culture of 
the potted vine from the " eye," or cutting, up to the 
forcing period. 

Preparing Plants. — ^We may now suppose that 
the forcer is in possession of good strong fruiting 
plants, and that they have been wintered securely, 
that is to say, have been kept tolerably dry, and not 
subjected to very severe weather ; also, that they had 
been pruned in the autumn. Before introducing 
them to heat, it is well to dress their shoots after the 
manner of those in the hothouse up the rafters ; a 
plan which, aJthough not indispensable, is of some 
Denefit, as tending to prevent the hatching of any 
insect eggs which may Be deposited on their shoots, 
for such is almost sure to be tiie case. The mixture 
generally used is made by beating up soft soap in 
warm water, at the rate of about five ounces to the 
gallon, and then adding at least one pound of flowers 
of sulphur. It is well, also, to thicken it by some 
means to the consistence of thick paint, and to this 
end wo use clay. As much clay, then, mav be added 
as will accomplish this, and the whole being tho- 
roughly blended, may be applied with a painter's 
brush, plastering it all over the wood, and into every 
chink or crevice. This done, we recommend that 
each end, where the pruning knife has operated, be 



daubed with thick paint, or white lead ; for strong 
young vines are apt to bleed on being introduced to 
heat, and this effectually prevents it. Care, however, 
must be taken that the wounds are perfectly dry 
when the paint is applied, or it will not adhere 
perfectly. 

Soil. — ^The next point is to examine carefully the 
state of the soil, both at the surface of the pot, and 
at its bottom. As to the surface, some portion will 
bo found worn out, of a loose or powdery character, 
and containing no fibres. All such should be re- 
moved with a pointed stick, loosening and emptying 
out all containing no roots, and replacing it with a 
powerful compost. If much is removed, and there is 
consequently room for much compost, we would 
advise the use of lumps of turf, which should have 
been cut a few months previously, and which had 
been dried in some shed ; this should be in pieces as 
large as a middle-sized potato, and much of the loose 
soil, being dry, should be shaken out. With this, a 
finer compost may be used, composed of sound loam 
and good rotten manure, adding some small char- 
coal, and some fine bone dust. The manure should 
be good. Cow- dung, mellowed by age, or old night- 
soil, will be found highly useful. In filling up 
the pots, the turfy lumps should be placed first all 
over the surface, and the finer compost shaken over 
and amongst it, taking care that at least two inches 
of the finer compost surmounts the turfy lumps. 
This is a necessary course in all top-dressing affairs, 
where porous turf is thus used; the finer compost 
acts as a regulator or controller of the moisture of 
the turfy material, which, without this, is apt to 
become suddenly dry, and to act fitfully. And now 
the bottom of tne pot must be examined, in order 
to see if no obstructions have taken place in the 
drainage. We should, however, have advised this 
to be done before adding the fresh top-dressing, as 
turning the pot or tub on one side for this purpose 
would be apt to disarrange the top-dressing, which, 
once fixed and pressed down, should remain without 
disturbance. Any lodgment in the holes of the pots 
should be picked out carefully with a spike-nail, or 
sharp-pointed stick, and if obstructions should be 
suspected beyond the reach of this procedure, the 
ball must be turned out, and any extraneous matter 
fi'om worms, or other sources, carefully removed, 
taking care to adjust the crocks, or other drainage 
materials, at the same time, in order to facilitate the 
free discharge of water, witJiout which it unll be abso- 
lutely impossible to obtain fuceess. If the turning out 
can be avoided, all the better ; for one of the worst 
faults attending this is the difficulty of placing the 
ball in precisely the same position again, which is 
very necessary, for, in the event of a change in posi- 
tion, there are sure to be many open cavities, down 
which the water will be too apt to escape in subse- 
quent waterings, to the desertion of the boll, through 
which it should be made to percolate in an even 
way. An old practitioner — one used to the potting 
bench — can readily replace a ball in its old position ; 
it is, nevertheless, a rule-of-thumb affair, only ac- 
quired by long practice. 

Commencing Forcing. — All these things being 
accomplished, the plant is now ready to be intro- 
duced to a warmer climate ; and here we must pause 
to ascertain what situations are available, and, also, 
what conditions are necessary. 

Bottom-heat. — Whatever situation may be chosen 
for the vines ultimately, it will be of eminent service, 
if, in their earlier stages at least, they can have the 
advantage of a moderate bottom-heat. We are quit^ 
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aware that not eyery one can comply with the condi- 
tions here laid down ; still, in offering advico, we do 
not deem it a duty to compromise principles of im- 
portance, but rather to point to what we conceive is 
the highest coui'se of cultm'e. Bottom-heat is now 
beginning to be cons!Qered a valuable adjunct even 
to outside borders, wliero the roots have free liberty 
to range for food : how muoh more so, then, for vines 
in pots, where, from the very limited supply of food, 
every means must be taken to obtain an active root, 
and to keep it so : and where a sudden check is almost 
sui'e to prove fatal to a really successful issue ? It is, 
however, not so muoh in any precise amount of bot- 
tom-heat alone that reliance must be placed, but in 
the relation that amount bears to the average atmo- 
spheiic heat. 

Light. — The amount of light, as we have before 
observed, is the guiding star of this and all other 
forcing matters, where elaborative processes have to 
be carried out; such things as sea-kale, asparagus, 
&c., forming an exception : here, mere development 
of buds already organised is sought. Such being the 
case, the amount of bottom-heat which might be re- 
commended for May or June would by no means be 
the most eligible for December or January. As a 
guide to the amateur, we would, then, suggest that 
three distinct periods might be considered as com- 
prising the history of vine-forciug in pots — ^from the 
commencement of the process to the complete ripen- 
ing of the fruit. These we would thus divide : — 

First. — From tlie oommeuoement to the blossom 
shewing. 

Second. — From the latter to the beginning of the 
stoning process. 

Third. — From the stoning to the ripening. 

We find that we have been drawn rather too deep 
into the subject for a single paper ; we must cease 
pureuing abstract principles, and come to details. 

Tempuratcbe. — During the whole of the forcing, 
it is our firm persuasion that it would be well for the 
root to be situated in a medium, three or four degrees 
warmer than the average atmospheiic heat Vines 
in pots, to be introduced now, should, during the first 
period, have a bottom-heat of about 70°, whilst during 
this stage, the atmospheric heat need not by any 
means exoeed 60"* — ^indeed bb°, imtil the leaf begins 
to unfold, would be better. It will be seen here that 
the object is to get the root into action somewhat 
before the top, in order that the buds may develope 
with freedom, and escape what is termed *' blindness," 
which, although not caused by the want of such pre- 
cautions, is muoh aggravated by improper treatment, 
or by neglect. 

By the time that the bunch is to be seen, the 
tactics must, in some degree, be changed. An atmo- 
spheric temperature from 65'' to 70° must be secured 
by day, falling to about 55° or 58° by night; the 
bottom-heat, also, if possible, advanced in a like ratio. 

As the season advances, and the seoond period 
begins to merge into the Uiird, much atmospherio 
advance by sunshine may be allowed. A thermometer 
rising to 85° in the afternoon, on bright days, will 
be beneficial. 

AxMosPHERio Moisture must, of course, abound 
during the first period; and until the vines break, 
little ventilation, unless to keep down heat, will be 
requisite. Afterwards, liowever, a free, yet cautious 
ventilation much benefits them : rendering the whole 
plant more robust 

Training. — Whether plunged, or, as is oftentimes 
the case, set over a back fiue, or on the kerb-stones of 
pine or other pita, care must be taken to train them 



carefully up, in order to present as much perfect 
foliage to the light as possible. Some " stop " one 
joint beyond the fruit, as with rafter vines; we 
think, however, that two or three joints will be found 
better. After this stopping, the secondary shoots 
should be allowed to range a little ; never stopping 
or disbudding all at once, but always keeping some 
point or points growing: thus will fresh fibres be 
constantly kept a-going — a matter of some importance. 
Waterino. — ^This is a most material item in pot- 
culture ; so much so, that injudicious watering will 
soon ruin the crop. Presuming that the pots are 
thoroughly drained, they will take water liberally; 
especially if unplunged, and over a warm fiue. When 
really getting dry, enough water should be given to 
moisten the ball entirely Uirough ; and we advise the 
constant use of liquid -manure, from the moment they 
are out of blossom : using it weak, and perfectly clear. 
A brewing of soot-water in one vessel, and good Peru- 
vian guano in another, will furnish a capital liquor ; 
the guano at the rate of two ounces to a gallon, add- 
ing a gallon of soot-water to a gallon of the guano- 
water. It should always be given of a tempera- 
ture quite equal to the average temperature ot the 
house. When plunged, the pots will not require 
above half as much water. We will return to pot- 
culture when we get an opportunity. 

R. Errinoton. 



THE FLOWER-GAEDEN. 

Timely Hints upon Digging Hardy Herbace- 
ous Flower-beds. — The time is now near at band 
when most persons who have gardens will be very 
busy in this way, whether the plants are in beds upon 
a lawn, or in straight-line borders by the side of prin- 
cipal walks, or dotted about in the fi-ont of plantations. 
No matter where they are planted, such flowers are 
very beautiful, if properly treated, and nicely arranged, 
according to their various heights and colours. 6 ut they 
will not edl endure the same treatment; many of them 
do best when not disturbed at the root for many years ; 
such as the VeratrumSt Delphiniums, Gimicifugas, Ac- 
teens, perennial Lathy ruses, Arobuses, Poeonias, and 
many others; on the other hand, very many require 
judicious dividing, and regulating of then* roots, 
yearly, to keep them up to the mai-k of perfection. 
Among such are the Monardas, Phlox crassifolia, P. 
stolonijfera, P. procumbens, Prunellas, Diolytras, and 
Sedums. In fact, nearly all the upright-growing 
Phloxes like dividing, and a new situation about every 
three years, to keep them growing ui perfection ; and 
the same is the case with many other kinds of hardy 
herbaceous plants. But then these, and the Phloxes, 
require a good top-dressing of leaf-mould and loam, 
equal parts, instead of the spade, among their roots. 
At the end of thi'ee years, then, take them up, divide 
them, and give them a new situation. But, as I said 
before, some of them, to do well, should dot be root- 
injured, or moved, for years; whilst others spread 
themselves over a wide space of surface in one year, 
particularly if the plant is doing well. 

Now, when fine open weather comes in February, 
the master, or lady, of a small establishment wants 
the plantation dressed off very neatly, in which there 
are some very choice hardy herbaceous plants, but 
there are no labels to any of them. The groom is 
called, who professes to know everything. He con- 
fesses his very great fondness for gardening ; but, to 
e very-one else, declares that he hates it above all 
things! He goes to work, with the spade, among 
tliese beautiful flowers, and where he sees a plant that 
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is grown, as he considers, too wide, he chops it all 
round with the spade, leaves a handsome spot in the 
middle, and well-huries all the side-pieces; comes next 
to a heautiful bunch of Tiger-lilies: in goes the spade, 
right through the middle of them; then, a nice hunch 
of Pulmonaria virffinica, or some other such plant — 
that dies down below the surface of the borders — he 
spade-prunes these, too ; and so on, in this way, the 
borders are dressed off, made smooth and nice to the 
eye ; but, when the time comes for the choice flowers 
to appear, then are heard such complaints as these : — 
** Why I miss such and such a flower ; yes, and that 
beautiful Pulmonaria is gone, that has been there 
for years ! " 

Again, many amateurs call in some very accom- 
plished jobbing gardener, who, ask him what you will, 
is ready with an answer. He goes to work, with no 
more knowledge than the groom. He rallies away at 
the work, and seems to do a great deal of it in a day; 
and, consequently, gets a name for being a famous 
workman. He chops round the gross-growing plants, 
and buries the sides, just as the groom did ; and says 
he will stop their vigour ! Yes, and so he will in truth, 
but in a great many he stops it for ever. Well, this 
is all good for trade, as many persons say; and the 
amateurs and others must make interest with their 
friends for more, or buy, if they will have then* choice 
herbaceous plants again to fill up their borders. 

Now, if every one of these haray herbaceous plants 
were labelled, not even the groom or gardener, & dis- 
interested, could make any mistake in dressing ofl* 
Uie borders ; and the amateur would know where to 
put his hand upon any particular favourite at any 
time, whether its stems had died down, or whether it 
was in full bloom. My plan is always to keep every 
plant labelled, whether in beds on the lawn, or dotted 
in the front ground of plantations ; and a very in- 
teresting appearance the labels have in the winter 
months, when the beds, &c., are all made cledn and 
neat I always make it a rule, at cutting-down time, 
to see that the label is legible and good. If it is not, 
I either have with me a quantity oi smaller labels — 
that is, if I am in a hurry, or have not a sufficient 
number of proper labels made for the purpose. I then 
place to every plant that requires one a smaller label, 
for the present, until I can attend to the proper-sized 
label that I use. My labels are made out of any pieces 
of deal boards that will split up nicely, in lengths from 
nine inches to a foot, and from one inch to an inch- 
and-a-half in breadth, made smooth with a sharp 
knife, neatly pointed, and rounded at the top; ana, 
as I want them for use, a very little white paint is 
rubbed on each with the finger, and written on, while 
the paint is wet, with a common cedar lead-pencil. I 
inscribe the generic and specific name of each plant 
plain enough for any one to read It. This I frequently 
do in wet weather, by having a list of the plants that 
need new labels. 

I am not wishing to adopt a LinnaBan or Jussieuian 
system, in either large or small private gardens, but a 
httle touching upon the latter would be very nice in 
many cases. Thus, I like to see good beds of the tall 
Aconitums together ; Delphiniumit Phloxes (of which 
many of the early-flowering kinds may be caused to 
flower at the same time the later ones do, by once 
nipping out tlie tops of them), and beds of Poeonies 
together; Potentillas also look well in beds together. 

In arranging, I always aim at having the tafiest at 
the back, or centres ; and colours, or sorts, at equal 
distances from each other, and blended, so as to mrin 
a handsome whole. I usually grow the plants 2 feet 
6 inches at the least from each other; and, in some 



instances, larger-growing kinds I place still wider 
apart. If I should happen to make an error in the 
height OT colour of my arrangement, I make a note 
of it, to be altered for the next season; or, if anything 
new should come to hand that would be an improve- 
ment, I make a memorandum for it to be attended to 
at its proper time. 

By attending to my hardy herbaceous favourites in 
this methodical manner, I not only save their lives, 
but I flower them well. How vexed I should be to 
see the spade go through a nice bunch of that pretty 
little plant, Scilla pracox ! But, in order to bo more 
careful over these little choice bulbs, I always keep 
them in pots, and plunge pot and all in the ground 
where I wish the plant to stand to flower, giving 
them a shift every two years, at which time I divide 
them, if I find it needfiil. And how sorry I should 
be to see all the roots chopped round of a fine plant 
of Dodecatheon giganta, that I was looking forward to 
see have eight or ten fine flower-stems next May ! How 
could such a plant be expected to be so productive 
after such rough treatment ? The plant might live, 
certainly ; and, should it not get served so again, it 
might dwindle on for some years ; but the best way 
to deal with it, after it has been so badly served, 
would be to take it up and divide it, and plant it 
out in some new and rather cool situation. 

Another reason against chopping round the patches 
of hardy herbaceous plants, so as to leave the centre- 
bit, which very often dwindles away after such bar- 
barous treatment, is, that it often, I may say always, 
happens that the outside of each patch is the best 
and the only part that would flower the ensuing 
year, if left alone. This is evident in such plants as 
Campanula persidfolia^ and its many varieties; 
Prunella Pennsylvanica, and many others. 

When I am in the act of dressing off my borders, 
and I come to one of these kind of plants, if the best 
part of the patch happens to be just where I wish 
the future plant to stand, or so nearly so as not to 
deform my arrangement, I then leave it, taking all 
other parts away. But, if it should not be so, 1 take 
up the whole, and work up the spot ihoroughlyt and 
a spadeful or two of fresh mould is always worked in, 
as I keep a wheelbarrow of good, suitable soil by me 
at this work. When all is ready, I select one oi the 
best outside pieces to form my new plant, or speci- 
men ; and, in so doing, I very often exchange one 
plant for another of the same height and colour, 
when I ^anoy the plant appears tired of its present 
situation. This change, and half a barrow of leaf- 
mould and turfy loam, sets all to right again. 

T. Weaver, 
Qardener to the Warden of Winchester College. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

"Window gardening, indeed! I verily believe 
some of these writers, in The Cottage Gabdbner, 
are in league witli the nurserymen who have plants 
to sell. They first make us so fond of flowers that 
we cannot do without them; and then they can leave 
us in such weather as we have had of late, to sliift, 
ajid think, for ourselves, with, perhaps, drily refer- 
ring us to specific directions, given a month or two 
ago ; as if these were the days when people had time 
to look and ponder over old numbers." A friend of 
ours was lately expatiating on the beautiful object 
that Johnny Frost had painted so gracefully and 
clieaply on his window n-ame. He could scarcely 
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sip his steaming coffee for looking at tliem. " There," 
said he, "are romantic landscapes, shelving rocks, 
embossomed recesses, towering trees, cascades, and 
waterfalls ; portions of cities, temples, columns — all 
the more gorgeous, because seemingly in confusion 
and mills." lie knew not where he would have got 
to in his careering enthusiasm, had he not, in rising 
from the table — the better to view their charms — 
come in contact with frosted leaves of geraniums 
and fuchsias, with their soil as hard as small burnt 
brick, which, fortunately, brought him from romance 
to reality, as the exclamation, ''well to be sure" burst 
from his lips — for great favourites were they, as the 
mementos of one far, far away — only to be followed 
in the next breath with something like blaming the 
writers in The Cottage Gardener, for not telling 
him tlie night before to guard against such a visita- 
tion. Ah ! how much easier it is to throw blame 
from our own, upon other people's shoulders, than to 
act out according even to our own knowledge of what 
is right and wrong. Near the friend alluded to, in a 
snug, roomy cottage, resides Mrs. TJiink-in-Time. 
In a cosy parlour, with a large window having a good 
as[)ect, stands a neat painted table, furnished with 
strong rollers at its feet, for moving it easily, close 
to the window dui'ing the day, and into the middle 
of the room, or even nearer to the fii-e-place, on a 
frosty evening. That table is filled with beautiful 
plants — several now in bloom — and tlie lady has 
only been a gardener somewhat less than a twelve- 
montli. At each of the four corners of the table is 
a hole sheathed with thin metal, and these holes are 
for holding the four ends of two fiat-arched iron- 
hoops, over which a calico covering is thrown in 
frosty nights, and also during the time the room is 
getting a redding up in the morning. This cloth and 
these hoops also answer admirably for fumigating 
plants out of doors ; which keeps the stinking stuff 
at a distance from the dwelling-house. On tliat table 
are to be seen hvacinths and narcissuses, brought 
from a one-light hotbed ; cinerarias in bloom, from 
seeds sown in May; Chinese primroses, a yellow- 
fiowered cytisus, and nice stocky geraniums, stopped 
in the end of October, and soon to be transferred 
from four-inch to six-inch pots, in which they will 
be bloomed ; while, in a turf pit, are a reserve of 
many tilings, to succeed them during the summer; 
not one of which are injured, though covered up the 
best part of a fortnight. Mrs. Think-in-Time ma- 
nages all this, not without care and anxiety it is true, 
and asking for advice at every suitable person she 
meets — but chiefly because she is neither above nor 
below to acting out the principle, propounded to me 
by the late Mr. Stewart, of Valley-field — a principle 
which too often I have neglected, but never for- 
gotten. "Attention to little things constitutes the 
gardener." 

There are several aspects connected with window- 
gardening and its results that at once present them- 
selves for consideration, but waiving these for the 
present, we shall draw attention by doing little more 
than naming a few little plants, which are not ren- 
dered so generally available for this purpose as they 
ought to be ; and the first shall be the 

OxALis TRICOLOR. — The flowers are white and red, 
rather twisted closely together, but still showing the 
colour in dull weather, but beautiful when, like most 
of the family, they expand their beauties to the sun- 
shine. It is generally propagated by offsets from its 
little bulbs — four or six of the largest of which may 
be planted in a five or six-inch pot, placed two 
inches below the surface — and grown in sandy peat 



and loam. When flowering, give plenty of water ; 
continue it as long as the loaves are green, and then 
let them remain dry in the pots, or taken out and 
kept in saucers, out of the way of frost, until thev 
begin to shoot again, when they must be planted. 
There are many other beautiful species that must be 
treated in a similar manner ; but few of them would 
do so well for the window, especially in winter ; be- 
cause some of the best, like Boweii, would have no 
appearance at all, except when the sun shone brightly. 
1 he Oxalis sensitiva, or, as it is generally called now, 
the Biophytum sensitirum, is an interesting Chinese 
annual when growing ; as its seed-pods, when ripe, 
spring with the slightest touch, and the pinnated 
leaves are rather sensitive to the touch. 

Lachenalia. — ^These are all low-growing bulbous 
plants. The whole family consists of interesting 
plants, most of which will, under proper treatment, 
and a little forcing, flower freely during the winter ; 
but may be got into bloom at almost any time, by 
varying the periods of their resting. Some species, 
such as pendida^ and pendula latifolia, and tricolor, 
and tricolor major , may thus afibrd a succession of 
their pretty tubular flowers all the winter. There are 
many other kinds, of all colours, scarcely exceeding 
one foot in height. They prefer sandy loam and peat, 
with rather most of the latter ; should receive a suf- 
ficiency of water when growing, and be kept dry when 
in a state of rest. Four bulbs wiU, in the case of most 
of them, be sufficient for a six-inch pot ; and their 
racemes of tubular-looking flowers are very interest- 
ing, especially at the present dull season. For growth 
in the window they should be cultivated in cold pits ; 
and, if the leaves are withered early, and the pots 
turned over on their sides, they should be the first that 
are potted, and assisted into growth in the autumn. 
Let the top of the bulb be covered about one inch. 

Cyclamen. — The whole of the species of this genus 
are just cut out for winter flowering in windows, 
and cool greenhouses. Several of them are quite 
hardy ; but the best for cultivation is the Persicum, 
and its varieties, especially the sweet-scented one. 
We intended giving a description of the plant, and 
its mode of seeding ; but in glancing at vol. i., we 
find that has been much abler done by Mr. Beaton. 
The plant may be considered a bulbous-looking 
tuber, from the eye or bud of which the dwarf head 
of flowers and leaves proceed in the growing season. 
They may be kept anywhere, so that frost does not 
reach them in winter, and should only be re-watered, 
and either shifted, or top-dressed, when vegetation 
commences. The latter mode is often the most suc- 
cessful; and when thus kept in tho same spot for 
several years, the top-dressing should consist chiefly 
of equal proportions of peat-leaf mould, and rotten 
cow-dung. As the leaves and flowers, which are on 
short peduncles, come from the centre of the tuber, 
it should not be buried, but stand a little elevated 
above the soil. In a state of rest, though not kept 
wet, neither shoidd it be allowed to become too dry, 
or the tuber will become shrivelled, and the produce 
of flowers and leaves will be weak. In potting 
them, give plenty of drainage ; use equal portions of 
sandy peat and loam, and a little rough leaf-mould, 
or dried old cow-dung. In watering, give spai-ingly 
around the sides, or rather, at a little distance from 
the tuber, when fresh potted, not soakingall the soil 
imtil the roots have penetrated it When done 
flowering, dry off the tubers gradually to the degree 
alluded to, when the leaves have faded. There is no 
mode of propagating but by seeds, and these should 
be sown, as soon as ripe, into small boxes or pans. 
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kept from frost all the winter, and then planted out, 
in a frame or pit, in April, in light sanay loam and 
peat, with a Bubstratum of rotten dung, encouraged 
to grow bjT watering ; abundance of air by remoYing 
the glass in fine weather, and taken up and potted 
in the end of autumn, many of the tubers being 
large enough to bloom in three or four-inch pots the 
following winter. B. Pish. 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHID ACEiE. 

Routine Work fob Februabt. — ^As the days be- 
come longer, and the sun shines more frequently, the 
orchids will require rather more heat and moisture. 
Such plants as Fhaius grandifoUus and P. WaUiehii, 
which will now be both growing and flowering, and, 
as in that state they are thirstr subjects, give them 
abundance of water. If not already potted, lose no 
time in performing that operation. Galanths vera- 
trifolia is a plant of similar habit, requiring the same 
soil; and will, also, now be showing its spikes of 
lovely white blossoms. This will also require more 
water. The soil these plants require is a compost of 
fibrous loam, sandy peat, and leaf-mould, in equal 
parts. The pots must be well drained, but not to 
such extent as the CcUdeyaSy Oncidiums, and other 
kindred genera require. As these plants are of the 
terrestrial class, or plants that grow on the ground, 
they must be potted m the ordinary way, that is, the 
pots should not be filled with the compost quite up 
to the brim. About half-an-inch short of that will 
be the right height. They will then hold more water, 
and the earth will receive, when watered, a proper 
quantity of that element to support and encourcu^e 
tlie free healthy growth of the plants. The orchids, 
generally^ may be potted this month with advantage, 
as the increased heat and moisture will cause them 
to begin to grow freely. The method of potting the 
epiphytes (those growing on trees) we have already 
described, which, if our readers have followed, they 
will already have practised to some extent 

Cleansing the Leaves. — The importance of keeping 
the leaves of all plants clean we have already hinted 
at, and orchids are no exceptions to the general rule. 
Now, especially, is a good time to wash the leaves 
and pseudo-bulbs of these plants. The cultivator 
will find, on examining them — more especially such 
plants as Aerides, Saccolahiums, VandaSt Slanhapeas, 
and other plants that are hung up in baskets, or on 
logs — that the leaves are covered sometimes with a 
kind of green scum. This is, we suppose, a kind of 
green fungus, or, perhaps, a minute moss. Now 
this substance, be it what it may, is very ii^urious 
to the plants — ^stopping up the pores, and preventing 
the healthy action of their breathing, or taking in 
and giving out peculiar gases. To bo able to per- 
foinn these functions without hindrance is as neces- 
sary to a plant as to an animal. This shows the 
necessity of keeping the surface of the loaves clear 
of any impediment to this operation of daily and 
hourly breathings. In the open air, excepting in or 
near large towns, the heavy, long-continued showers 
of rain soften and finally wash ofi* all obstructions ; 
but in hothouses the case is very different; and 
though the syringing will partially prevent an accu- 
mulation of those hindrances to healthy breathing, 
yet it cannot be used in the orchid-house to a suffi- 
cient extent In truth, the moisture consequent 
upon the very free use of the syringe, if no other 
means are used, will help to increase the evil, by 



producing an atmosphere in which the green para- 
site will flourish host, and spread the more rapidly. 
The necessity, then, of cleansmg the leaves, we have, 
we think, made apparent, and it only remains to de- 
scribe the means. What we do is this, we take 
down the plant from its high position ; if the moss, 
or peat, whichever it may happen to be growing in, 
is dry, we give it a good soaking in the cistern, the 
water of which is at a temperature of 70**. Whilst it 
is soaking, all dead leaves are carefully removed, and 
every part of the plant is then thoroughly washed 
with a sponge. If the leaves are thick and leathery, 
the sponge is rubbed over them several times with a 
heavy hand. In fact, it might be called a good 
scrubbing; being careful, of course, not to injure it 
For more tender leaves, we have, very lately, used 
something else. We observed that the sponge, though 
used ever so lightlv on these tender, thin leaves, in- 
jured them slightly. Happening to observe a piece 
of thick leather, such as soldier's belts are made of, 
it was taken and wrapped round the end of a small 
stick, fastening it firmly to it with some small copper 
wire, leaving half-an-inch of it projecting beyond the 
stick ; it had then the appearance of a brush made 
of leather. With this instrument the leaves were 
washed, and it was so soft and pliable that it did not 
injure the youngest or tenderest leaf, yet effectually 
washed the dust and dirt off* from the leaves. This 
washing not only clears off the parasites, and any 
other obstruction, but also destroys insects, particu- 
larly the red spider and black thrip, two of the most 
pernicious enemies to orchids. We have seen the 
leaves of Stanhopeas almost wliite with the bites, or, 
may be, the sucking or pumping of the sap out of 
them, rendering them sickly, and unable to perform 
their duty of forming fine large bulbs, without which 
no flowers can be produced. Though we have men- 
tioned that the benefits of cleaning the leaves, either 
by the sponge or leather brush, ai'e more especially 
felt by orchids that are hung up near the glass, on 
account of their being more out of the reach of the 
syringe, it does not follow that the other plants on 
the stages, or side platforms, do not require cleans- 
ing in Uie same way occasionally, although they can 
bo more cflTectually washed with the syringe. Let 
these be sponged also this month, equally as well as 
those hanging up. Let every paxt of the plants be 
well cleansed — cleaves, stems, and pseudo-bulbs. Not 
only will the plants look better, but they will be 
greatly benefited in their health. They will show 
their gratitude for the pains bestowed by a renewed 
vigour of growth ; and the natural consequence will 
follow; — they will, if properly rested, produce abun- 
dance of their beautifiil flowers. 

OatasetufMt Mortnodea, Myanihus, and Cycnoches 
will now be at rest, and should be kept quite dry for 
a month or six weeks longer. They should be placed 
on a shelf near the glass, where they may escape the 
syringe, and have abundance of light, but no sun- 
shine. Examine them frequently, and as soon as 
any growing buds are perceived, let them be potted 
immediately, but not before. 

Steaming. -—As the plants will now begin to grow, 
apply moisture vigorously, by syringing the pipes 
and sides of the tanks, to create a genial, moist, 
growing atmosphere. This will assist them greatly. 
Wet the walks and paths every morning, and, when 
the sun shines, in the middle of the day also. 

Shading. — Towards the end of the month, the sun 
will most likely begin to be too powerful in the 
middle of the day for orchids in the house. Should 
that be the case, it will be necessary to let the shades 
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down for au hour 'before nooD, and an hour after- 
wards. The young leaves will be more tender now 
than afterwards, owing to having grown during the 
short, dark days that have gone by. Thei-efore 
they will require great care to keep them shaded 
from the bright sunshine that we reasonably hope 
will come soon. Watch for this weather, and shade 
accordingly. 

Cbeepers in th? Orcuio-house. — There are se- 
veral kinds of creeping or twining plants that do 
exceedingly well in the orchid-house. StepJianotis 
JioribuTida is one of the best, if not the very bestf for 
this house. Echites splendens is another Tery good 
one, but, unlike the Stephanotis, it has no scent ; 
but its flowers are as large as an ordinary tea-cup, 
and of a beautiful shaded rose colour. Clerodendrum 
gplendens speciosissimuni is also a fine creeper, with 
large panicles, or bunches, of deep crimson-coloured 
flowers. This variety is far superior to the original 
species ; the flowers are individually larger, and of a 
finer colour; the racemes are also larger; and it 
fiowers earlier and more freely. Lygodium 9canden$ 
is a beautiful climbing fern, very suitable for the 
orchid-house. These lour creepers are quite suffi- 
cient for a moderate-sized structure, and may be 
planted now with great propriety. We beg, however, 
that our readers may not have creepers to such an 
extent as to shade the orchids below too much. If 
there arc already some creepers in the house, they 
ought now to be well pruned, and every leaf and 
branch well washed, to clear them from dust and 
insects. We had intended finishing our rcmai'ks on 
the JnactochUus, but our space is full, and we are 
reluctantly compelled to defer it till next week. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
The Ranunculus.— It is lime to begin to think 
seriously about planting these truly elegant and 
beautiful flowers. From the 8th to the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, accordingly as the weather will permit, is the 
range of time suitable for such flowers as are in- 
tended for exhibition purposes, or to produce the 
finest flowers. At page 220, No. 20, vol. i., of this 
work, we describe fidlv the method of planting the 
ranimculus. Such of our readers as possess that 
volume would do well to refer to that place. We 
may briefly recapitulate the chief points. The soil 
ought to be moderately diy ; draw drills across the 
beds, two inches deep, and six inches from row to 
row ; plant the roots four inches apart ; cover them 
with some fine sand, as high as tiie crowns ; then 
level with a rake the soil, and the operation is com- 
plete. As some of our readers may wish to add to 
their stock, we give below an additional list of some 
of the more rare kinds. They may be had of Messrs. 
Tyso and Son, Wallingford : — 



No doubt a considerable abatement will be made 
in the prices, if a considerable number arc taken. 

T. Appleby. 



Acme : white ground, yel- b. d. 

low tpoUad 4 

Alice Mawd: y«llow-edged 5 

Adolphtit: brown-mottled S 

AUadices : cream S 

Bemonia: white groand, 

spotted 8 6 

Belltma : white-edged 5 



I. d. 
Lotia: brown-mottled .... 6 
MartkaUi brown ground, 

cream-edged 3 

Mary Queen of Scott: 
white groand, rme- 
■patted 5 



Minos: yellow- edged 



7 6 

8 6 



Boz : brown ground, edged 4 i Oderiin : white-spotted . 
Bravo : brown ground, j Pane Niobe : dark spotted 3 



cream-mottled 7 6 

Chimpanzee: white ground, 

rose-edged 10 

Dunatan : dark ground, 

cream-spotted 6 

Exquisite : brown spotted A 

F/amtmtw : jeUow self . . 5 

Hercules : dark self 8 

Jubai: cream ground, dark 

edged 9 

Larne, white ground, pur- 

ple-moUIed 6 



Regina : rose ground, 

cream-spotted 4 

Surpriser: «hlte ground, 

mottled 7 6 

TeUisman: white ground, 

purple-edged 10 

Tippoo Said : dark self . . 9 6 
Trump : lilac ground, 

brown-edged 5 

Ftrtor: dark self 7 6 

Zenobia : rote ground, 

mottled 2 • 



THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

As soon as the severe weather is broken up, and 
the soil' become workable, many matters will require 
immediate attention. Early varieties of beans and 
peas may at onoe be sown, to forwanl for transplant- 
ing, in a little warmth or shelter of any kind ; and 
successioual sowing also should be made in the open 
borders, or on the side of sloping banks. The early 
sown peas, which have been above ground, and 
stood the severity of the winter, should have the 
surt'ace of the earth stirred about them on fine days ; 
after which dry dust should be shaken amongst 
them ; and, as they grow on, the north and north- 
east side of them should be sheltered with spruce fir, 
or some kind of evergreen boughs or furze ; and the 
earth, at a little distance, drawn up, or formed with 
a spade into a little sheltering ridge. 

Cabbage and Cauliflowers. — Mo time should be 
lost in sowing a little of some good kind of cabbage 
and cauliflower, and in filling up all vacancies with 
strong plants in the autumn-planted quarters, keep- 
ing the earth's surface well stirred on all suitable 
occasions. 

IIoBSERADisu should be trenched out, the best 
selected, and laid in for the season's consumption ; 
and the strongest of the remaining crowns should be 
again planted, as the trenching proceeds, by laying 
them on the side of the bottom of the trench, and 
having the ground in ridges. 

Balsafy and Scorzonera should also be trenched 
out, and the grotmd left in ridges to pulverise; the 
roots now taken up may be stored in sand, or laid in 
thick together in some spare corner. 

Winter Spinach should be kept clear of decayed 
leaves, and small sowings made. 

Onions. — Make a good preparation for transplant- 
ing the autumn-sown onions ; also, for planting, 
where not already done, the underground or potato 
onions, and the small bulbs of tlie two-blaaed for 
early use ; the Spanish and Portugal onions may also 
now be sown on a little heat in pans, &c., for trans- 
planting in early spring, in order to get large bulbs. 

Rhubarb and Sea-kale. — Early varieties of rhu- 
barb may be assisted much by temporary sheltering 
with hand-glasses, boxes, or boughs, &c. A succes- 
sion of sea-kale should also bo covered ; and the 
whole of the crowns not previously covered with 
dust, ashes, or earth, should at once be attended to, 
in order to maintain a good colour. 

Continue to sow broad beans and peas in open 
ground. 

Radishes. — Attend to thinning-out as soon as 
they are fairly in the seed-leaf, and sift a little dry 
eartli among them. Give plenty of air to them in 
all favourable weather, by taking the glass lights, or 
other covering, entirely off' for a few hours in the 
day. Young carrots require the same treatment, 
and attending to their early thinning. 

James Barnes and W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR FEBRUARY. 

A new year, with new hopes, has now fairly ar- 
rived, and to those who are truly industrious it will 
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praYO the signal to banish the apathy and dullness 
which a tedious winter is sure to produce. All grades 
of society in our highly-fatoured isle bid fair to 
make an unusual stir during the year 1850, and 
shall it be said that the cottager alone remains in- 
active and stationary — looking onlv . to a poor-law 
system for relief in adrersity ? We hope, and we are 
assured, it will not be so; at least our monthly mite 
will, wo trust, assist in the general progress. ' Eng- 
land is still great among the nations, although she 
is somewhat stricken in years. Commercial matters 
carry a bold front ; and, spite the bard struggle which 
severe competition (whether of skill or labour) is 
sure to engender, there is a living to be got for all 
who will try in earnest. We hear of oTer-popula- 
tion, and at the same moment of an enormous glut 
of capital awaiting investment, whilst the soil we 
tread is thirsting for this prime moving power ; and 
who can yet assign limits to the productiveness of 
the soil ? Compare a highly-cultivated garden, one 
become notorious for its produce— such we now and 
then meet with*— compare such with the roadside 
garden of the sluggard, choked with weeds, half-dug, 
half-manured, a prey to devouring insects, stray 
animals, and neglect, and then say if England has 
done her whole duty in social matters ? As great a 
difference may be seen in our farms; and these 
things duly admitted, what becomes of the idea of 
over-population? To the cottager, then, we say, 
PERS£VfiRE ! the acquisition of one extra comfort will 
lead to the desire lor another; a judicious economy 
will then be considered necessary, and thus botn 
comforts and capital will equally increase. This 
done, you will feel you have a real stake in the na- 
tion; you will desire nothing but to continue to 
improve, and Poor-law uuions will be as much de 
spised by you as aimed at by the idle or the dissipated. 

Rotation of Crops. — The first thing to be deter- 
mined, if not already done, is what ootu^e of cropping 
to pursue. On referring to our diagram at page 1^4, 
of last year, we see no reason to depart from the plan 
there laid, unless the allotment holder has no cow ; 
in which case he may, if he chooses, plant the root- 
division — ^intended chiefly for the cow — with potatoes, 
or any crop for sale. This, however, depends on his 
wants in-doors. We think, therefore, that the dia- 
gram may be safely followed out in general respects. 

Store Roots. — These must be carefullv looked 
over. Those who neglected separating them and 
potatoes in the autumn, should do so immediately ; 
this will afford a chance of picking out all the 
rotten ones. The seed potatoes should not be laid 
more than two deep ; indeed, our best kidneys, or 
early potatoes, we place singly, taking care not to rub 
off the sprouts. Onions should, also, be looked over ; 
and, indeed, all store roots are best turned over at this 
period, for it arrests the sprouting of the mangold 
and 8wede$y and eauses them to keep the longer. Of 
course, all sprouts must be carefully rubbed off. Par- 
snipSf if left in the ground, according to our advice, 
must now be carefully trenched out, and the ground 
will be left in capital order for any crop. If no 
manure has been placed over their crowns, it should 
be done before trenching them out. 

Saving Seeds. — It is scarcely worth the cottager's 
while to save his own seed, unless it be of the onton, 
or a favourite cabbage ; most of the others occupy 
too much room ; and such things as mangold, swedes, 
parsnip, and carrot, may be bought much cheaper 
than they can be grown. Onions for seed may be 
planted in the end of February, and old oa^&a^^ stumps 
will run, of their own accora, to blossom soon after. 



BuTiifo Seeds. — ^An estimate of the quantity of 
seeds per acre, or per drill, will be found at page 185 
of last year's Cottage Gardener. The cottager 
should, as soon as his rotation is fixed, settle how 
much of each he will want, and let them be pur- 
chased at some first-rate seed-warehouse, for many 
of the small peddling country seedsmen sell an in- 
ferior article; their price, moreover, is I'requently 
higher. We should hope before long, that gentle- 
men, or others X)088es8iug many small tenants,- or 
clergymen, will purchase cottager's seeds wholesale, 
and retail them out at prime cost to the cottageri 
This would save every allotment holder a few shil- 
lings. With regard to onion seed, our practice is to 
buy an equal portion of Deptford, White Spanish, and 
Globe, or other kinds, and to mix all the seed to- 
gether. This always ensures a crop. In cabbages we 
advise the Matchless, the Queen, the Nonpareil, and 
the Battersea, as good kinds. In carrots^ the Al- 
tringham, the Early Horn, and tlie White Belgian, 
for cattle. In parsnips^ the large Guernsey. In 
turnips, tlie Dutch, the Stone, and the Swede. In 
peas, the Blue Imperial, and the Prussian. In beans, 
the Green Ijong-pod, and the Windsor. In onions, 
the Deptford, White Spanish, Globe, and Tripoli; 
and in borecoles, the old Curled Green- kale, savoys, 
and thousand-headed cabbage. In lettuce, the B ath Cos, 
and the Hammersmith Hardr-greeu. Such as these 
will be found the best adapted to carry out the course 
of cropping we have to recommend. 

In peas, it is an essential point to grow those which 
require moderate sticks, and which produce their 
croj) in a glut, in order that the ground may be 
soon clear for the sake of other crops. 

In cabbage, the dwarf, early-hearting, and compact 
kinds, are alone desirable. These crop thickly 
together ; and may, if requisite, be taken speedily 
. off the ground. 

In carrots, the Altringham produces a large win- 
ter's root, in the drill compartment ; whilst the Early 
Horn is a capital summer and autumn root, and 
classes with the bed culture. 

In lettuce, solid-hearting kinds are best ; the little, 
insignificant -looking, Hammersmith will produce 
more than any other, for they may be sown broad- 
cast, and thinned to only four inches apart. 

Improvements. — ^Any arrears of such improving 
processes as drainage, trenching, amelioration of the 
staple of the soil, &c., may still be carried out before 
cropping commences. 

Hedging, or other fencing, must be completed 
forthwith. Any gaps, too, must be well made up by 
plashing, or otherwise. Where allotments are near 
populous places, and the unlucky lads get a hole 
through into the plot, a berbei-ry-bush, if procurable, 
will prove superior to anything else. 

Manures.— Such as have lain accumulating for 
many months should have a little examination before 
wheeling or carting them out ; for the later mucking 
out of pigs, or the cow, are not fit for immediate use, 
unless to dig in for cabbages, &«. It is, we think, 
the best economy to trim all long and raw stuff 
aside, before removing the mass. The mellow mate- 
rial below will be capital for drills, or for the bed 
culture; and the longer, and more raw portion, may 
be covered with common soil, in a mound, to exclude 
rain ; this will be wanted in the course of the sum- 
mer. If, in removing the manure, any of a very old 
mellow character should come to hand at the bottom 
of the heap, let it be removed to an outhouse floor, 
and spread a few days to dry. In the meantime, let 
all the chimneys be clean swept; and if a few 
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odd shillings can be pounced upon, get some good 
neighbour, who makes guano purchases, to sell you 
from fifty to one hundred pounds weight of Messrs. 
Gibbs and Oo.*s Peruvian Quano. Also, collect all 
Uie burnt-ashes you can. charcoal dust, &c., and add 
all these to the old humus, or rotten and mellow 
manure, on the outhouse floor. Turn the whole, and 
blend them thoroughly, and you have a material of 
a highly concentrated character, excelled by no other 
fertilizer; and this you may sow in the drills with 
your swedes, mangold, parsnips, carrots, &c. ; whilst 
tlie coai*ser manure ma^^ be dug in a spade's depth. 

Eably Crops. — The industrious cottager, emulous 
of making the most of the summer, while the season 
is young, will begin betimes to see what he can get 
before his more tardy neighbours, without compro- 
mising the rotation of crops he has planned ; we will 
hereupon give him a little advice. Cabbages of a 
good hearting kind, such as the Matchless, may be 
introduced between almost any coming crop, pro- 
vided a judicious forecast is exercised. A clever cot- 
tier will use bis head as well as his heels. Now, we 
advised, long ago, in our allotment advice, a good 
provision of autumn-sown plants; for although the 
allotment holder, like other folks, may go a-begging 
sometimes, we would not have him trust to such a 
course, but rather encourage a habit of self-reliance, 
which, indeed, is the basis of all true progress and 
independent feeling, whether in the individual or the 
community at large. Be this as it may, plenty of 
dwarf early cabbages should be planted out in the 
second week in February. Horn carrots, too, should 
be sown on a rich sloping bank, in a warm situation. 
These will want a little litter strewn over them ; in 
fact, to be attended to like early radishes. They will 
come into use in the early part of May, and continue 
for many weeks. Potatoes, in warm situations, we 
need hardly remark on : everybody looks well after . 
these. Peas. — ^Some filue Imperials, soaked in luke- 
warm water for two hours, may be sown in the first 
week, on ground required for a secondary crop in the 
end of July. Early long-pod beans, soakea as the 
peas, in the first week — these may go on tlie drill 
ground ; and parsnips might be sown between the 
rows in March, or the latest potatoes planted be- 
tween. Swede Turnips placed close together in 
drills, in a warm nook, and soiled in just overhead, 
will produce fine sprouts for boiling in three weeks, 
or less. These are a very useful thing, when greens 
are short. Round-leaved spinach may be sown in the 
first week, in a warm position and on rich soil; this 
is a useful early vegetable. Strong rhubarb plants 
may be covered, at the beginning of February, with a 
chimney-pot, or any old cask, or other vessel, to ward 
ofi" the winds. This wDl make three weeks differ- 
ence in the produce. 

Breaking down BinoEs.^Laud that was trenched 
and ridged in the autumn, as we recommended, will 
soon require digging down for crops. Be sure not to 
do so wnen suow is on the ground, or when frozen. 
Mind, also, that it is dry when handled, or it will 
become what practical men call "livered," which 
means, that the air cannot enter. No crops will 
thrive on land in this state, albeit they may be good 
soils. 

In conclusion for this month, let us advise the 
cottier to be very earnest in his endeavours. It is 
no light matter to have a nice garden ; and the weal 
or woe of a family frequently depends on the amount 
of perseverance displayed by their male protector. 



THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S CALENDAR. 

February. 

Bg Martin Doyle, Author of " Hints to SmaU 

Farmers,*' do. 
Fowls. — The doom of oiur handsome cock has been 
sealed. His tyranny and selfishness increased, not- 
withstanding the coercive discipline be had under- 
gone ; and he has therefore been put to death, and 
hung^by the tail After three weeks' suspension, 
his body was stripped of the plumage, which he had 
disgraced by his want of gallantry and his general 
misconduct, and converted into cock-a-leekie. Thus 
the ffluttonous creature has been more useful in his 
death tlian in his life. The hens, notwithstanding 
his constant neglect and frequent chastisement of 
them, seemed so woe-begone at his removal from 
them (it appeared as if, from the force of habit, they 

E referred conjugal tyranny to the desolation of widow- 
ood), that the vacancy in their affections was im- 
mediately filled up. A promising white cockerel, 
also of the Dorking breed (with four of his fairest 
young wives, who accompanied him from his former 
seraglio), was placed beside them at night In the 
morning he was found dead upon the roost: his 
death is a mystery. No marks of ill-treatment were 
discovered on his corpse, and he had been in perfect 
health on the preceding day. The wives, who had 
followed his fortunes and perched at his side, were 
alive and in health on the fatal morning. We in- 
troduced another cockerel from the same young brood 
on the succeeding morning, and, after two or three 
day's amusing shyness of each otJier, a gradual union 
of the two cUques took place, and the young cock 
now seems to be a bond of perfect amity between 
both. 

The continued severity of the weather, and the 
want of artificial means of warming the fowl-house, 
have prevented any laying of eggs yet. Amateurs, 
who have to purchase com for their fowls, will find 
them unprofitable, as layers, during a hard winter of 
long continuance. While nature assumes a snow- 
white dress instead of her natural green livery, fowls 
become so mopish and confounded, that they will 
scarcely leave their roosts for food. The most quar- 
relsome hens become quiet, the cocks crest-fallen. 
We gave our fowls a few scraps of meat during 
the snow, to revive their languid spirits, as they had 
no chance of picking up insects, which their instinct 
leads them to seek as condiments with their other food, 
in tlie hope that the excitement occasioned by scram- 
bling for the meat might beguile a few moments of 
their melancholy hours, and give them healthful 
exercise — as a game of ** hockey," or of " foot-ball," 
would exhilarate school-boys. We also, on the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. E. S. Dixon — the most delightful 
and practical of all writers on poultry — have burned 
some oyster-shells (partly to warm our fingers), in 
order to supply lime to the hens and pullets in the 
most agreeable form. The picking of the calcined 
ovster-sbells, which in due time will generate egg- 
shells, has been a great source of pleasure to the 
fowls. 

Much mortality in the fowl-yard is not to be ex- 
pected, since the air, though cold, has been dry. if 
the roosts and floors have been kept clean, and the 
wind and snow prevented from entering through the 
roof of the poultry-house, and blowing on their heads 
(which are their most tender parts), fowls generally 
have probably preserved their health. 

Spangled Hamburgh Fowls. — ^The next variety 
we shall particularise are the spangled Hamburghs, 
of which there are two kinds, the Oolden and the 
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SUcer. They are infarior to the Dorlcing and Spanish, 
both for the table and as lajera, but thej are very 
flue and very handsomo. We are indebted, both for 
the following portraits and descriptiona, to Mr. 
Uiohardson'a work on "The Bomeatio Fowl," He 
saja : — " The Hara burgh fowls have a large top knot, 
with neither comb nor wattles, and another pecu- 



IBB aPANOLKD aAHBDBOH COCK. 

liarity that shall be doscrihed in its proper placft. I 
am thia moment writinff raj description of the Ham- 
bui'gh fowl from two beautiful apecimons as they 
Btand before mo on the tabic. Tliese fowl gained the 
prizes at the last ahow of the Royal Agi'icultural Im- 
provement Society of Ireland, from a host of very 
worthy, but still far iuferior competito 






y case, no blunder can possibly 



lias presented, in his woodcuts, the portraits that I 
have endeavoured lo describe in letterpress. 



" Thf QoUlen Spangled Hatttburgh FokI ia ouo of 
no ordinary beatity: it is well and very neatly made; 
haa a gooa body, and no very great ofiol. On tlia 
crcat, immediat^y above the beak, are two small, 
fleshy horns, resembling, to some extent, an abortive 
comb. Aliove thiacres^ and occupving the place of 
a comb, is a very large brown or yellow tult, the fea- 
thers oomnosing it darkening towards their extremi- 
ties, Under the insertion of the lower mandible, or 
that portion of the neck corresponding to the chin in 
man, is a full, dark-coloured tuft, somewhat reaem- 
blbg a beacd. The watUes are very small. In the 



goldm vaiiefy, the hackles on the neck are of a bril- 
liant orange, or golden yellow; and the general 
ground-colour of the bodv ia of the same hue, but 
aomewhat darker. The thiglia aio of u dark brown, 
or blackiab shade, and the legs and feet are of a 
bluish grey. 

" In the Silver Spangled variety, the only percep- 
tible difference is, that the ground-colour is a silvery 
white. The eitremity, and a iwrtion of the extreme 
margin of each feather, are black, presenting, when 
in a state of rest, the appearance of regular semi- 
circular marks or ipangUt. 

ToHKETS, — These birds, like pea-fowl, trill disdain 
coniinement, and prefer tlie open canopy of heaven 
as their roof, and the topmost bough era toll tree, 
if they be not prevented from thus following their 
propensity in this respect. It is evident, however, 
Uiat they ought to be under cover in wiutor, and 
under look and key too, in most places. They should, 
however, have free ventilation, and a distmct and 
elevated roost. 

It ia doubtful whether pout try-breeders act pru- 
dently in fattening their turkoya at the early age at 
which they are usually brought to table. The turkey 
does not arrive at maturity for some years. Except- 
ing in the winter months, farmers may keep them 
over, at least for the second winter, at very little cost. 
The birds will procure tlieir own food, if they have a 
range of fields, and, more especially, the privilege of 
going into woods where heechmasta and acorns 
abound. Turkeys are generally killed long before 
they attain their natural size and weight, as if it were 
certain that their flesh would be too tough if they 
were allowed to complete their growth. The fact is, 
that the flesh of a two-year old turkey, if it be kept 
long enough in the larder, is sufficiently tender. 
There is great loss of meat sustained frum killing 
them premalurclj. If an old bird requires ten 
weeks' high feeding, the additional weight of flesb 
pays for that After turkeys are thoroughly fat, they 
should bo killed; for every oimco of food afterwards 
is not only a waste, but an injury to the quality of 
the flesh, which it tends to inflame and discolour. 
Sickness, too, will naturally attend a too plethoric 
state of body, and the floah of a sick bird cannot be 
wholesome. 

Tke Goose is the bird of all birds for the cot- 
ti^er who adjoins a goose-common. VThat a ahame, 
then, lo take the common from the poor man, without 
giving liim, at least, a patch of garden, in compensa- 
tion for the privilege of which he ia deprived by tlie 
enclosure of the commoua I Uow true ia the poetic 
lamentation — 



Wbo unli Iba commoD trom tlw gooH." 

A roost goose, stuffed with potatoes and onions, is 
a noble dish ; and, with applesauce added to it, it is 
still more luxurious; or, if boiled and served uj) with 
onioU'Sauce, what can be better? and what brotli 
can exceed that extracted from the giblets? It is 
truly the cottager's or the fanner's dish. The fatten- 
ing process of geese is at its termination now ; and 
the cottager wbo has had a quiet ou^houBe, plenty of 
food and of clean straw for fattening a goose or two 
at least, has been unwise not to have supplied himself 
with such a luxuir for his Chriatmas dinner. If bo 
kills the goose for Lis famUy, he has the goose-grease, 
which ia nsefiil for many puriioEeB ; and the feathers 
bave some value. The quilla aupply his boys and 
girls with pens; and "the pen of a ready writer" 
may turn to great profit. A man may keep tlie same 
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foose for laying and sitting daring hi0 whole life, 
ndecd, an old goose is so touffh a bird to eat, that 
there is no temptation to kill her afler she has 
attained "a certain age/' which really may exceed 
that in woman. 

Continue the general fattening to poultry as re- 
commended in the preceding months. 

DncKs are now going out of season, tt may not 
be useless to mention, that ducks intended to be 
boiled (and served with onion-sauce), should be salted 
a day or two before they are dressed. 

BEEKEEPER'S CALENDAR.— Feb. 
By «7. Jl. Fai/ne, Esq., Author of " The Bee-Keepers 

Ouule" (jto. 

V£BY little attention will be required during this 
month beyond looking to the coverings, and seeing 
that they be all sound, and that no moisture comes 
upon the tops of the hives. Towards the end of the 
month, let the floor-board of each hive be again 
cleaned, and a little food administered should the 
stock of honey be very good; always remembering 
to select a mild day for the purpose. Let the food 
be given, if possible, at the top of the hive ; if at 
the bottom, not till after sunset ; carefully stopping 
up the entrance of the hive, and removing the vessel 
in which the food was given before sunrise the next 
morning; for the appearance of the aconite and 
crocus will not only oelight our eyes, and gladden 
our hearts, but they will also arouse our little 
favourites to life and activity ; and, as the supplies of 
honey from these flowers, at this early season, will 
be very small, sufficient only, perhaps, to create a 
desire for a larger quantity ; the feeaing-pan, there- 
fore, if allowed to remain at the bottom of a weak 
hive, will be resorted to by all the bees of the apiary, 
causing much fighting and loss of life, and very 
probably the destruction of the stock in which It had 
been placed. By feeding at the top, all this may be 
avoided ; not only the trouble of removing the feed- 
ing-pan every morning, but the danger and loss cer- 
tain to arise from fighting. 

In my last paper, I promised my cottage friends 
an account of the sum, in one year, made by a cot- 
tager, living in a village in the northern extremity 
of the county of Suffolk. The man is a shoemaker, 
living in a very small cottngo, but with ground suf- 
ficient to place from 30 to 40 stocks of bees. I should 
first say, that, some years ago, he had occasion to 
call at my house, and, finding me in my garden with 
my bees, and seeing they were managed in a differ- 
ent way to what he bad usually seen, he asked me 
some questions relative to my manner of treating 
them ; and, from the nature of the questions, 1 felt 
induced to shew bim some glasses then filling with 
honey (for it was June), and told him, in a few 
words, my method of management; and, although he 
had never possessed a hive of bees, he went away 
fully determined that, as soon as he was able, he 
would procure a stock or two. I neither saw nor 
heard of him for seven or eight years ; after which 
time, having some business at Bury, he called on 
me to thank me for the instruction he had received 
from me ; and, also, to tell me what he had made of 
his honey that season (this was at the end of Octo- 
ber). Ho told me that the situation in which he 
lived was an excellent one, having, immediately to 
the south of him, several hundred acres of heath, 
covered with ling, thyme, furze, broom, &c. ; and on 
the north, cultivated land, where mustard and large 
quantities of white clover were grown ; that he ge- 
nerally kept thirty stocks through the winter ; that 



ho used the improved cottage hive, inches by 12, 
as figured in page 209 of the first vol. of The Cot- 
TAoE Gardener, and placed upon each the small 
hive, 8 inches by 7, figured in pace 305 of the same 
volume. He also told me that each stock filled him 
one of these small hives, and some stocks two of 
them ; that he was careful to have these hives made 
verv neatly, each one holding from 8 to 10 lbs. 
of honeycomb ; and that, upon finding his stock of 
honey so large, and of such excellent quality, he re- 
solved at once upon taking it himself to London; for 
which purpose he hired a light cart, and at tlie west 
end of London offered his little hives of honey from 
door to door, which W>ld as fast as h« could well 
offer themi for from 2s. to 28. Gd. per lb., and some 
even for more money. For a small liive of fine 
honey of 8 lbs. he woidd readily obtain a sovereign ; 
so that, in all, he received a little above £10 for his 
honey, the produce of hb bees for one year. 

Now, is not this account sofilcient to induce every 
cottager who roads it, at onoo to do hia best in ob^ 
taining a stock or two of bees ? and should he, in 
the first year, clear only 40s., even that trifling sum 
would be an agreeable addition to his little income. 

MY FABM-YABD. 

The month that is now approaching is a busy one 
with the dairy-farmer ; and with the holders of small 
plots of land it is a perplexing ene as well. The 
grass has not yet made any growth. The little bay 
rick is beginning to look very small. The store of 
roots has diminished in such a manner that you 
seem quite to grudge each basketful of ^ wurtzel " 
that your cow eats. However, "better times" (I 
hope, in every sense of the word,) will soon arrive. 
Wheu once Januai*y is passed, we look forward to 
long days, bright sun, ana green fields. 

There are several methods of managing a dairy 
by which money can be made : namely — making 
butter, making cheese, fatting calves, buying cows 
iu calf, and selling them with the calf at their side. 
Each farmer has lus own pet system. The one gene- 
rally followed by those who have only a few cows is 
the first one; and, therefore, I will make a few re- 
marks on butter making, which will apply equally 
to the owners of one or fifteen cows; but we will sup- 
pose a dairy lo consist of six. 

It ought to be arranged that one cow calves every 
two months, by which means you have always highly 
coloured butter, as the milk from a freshly-calved 
cow is much more yellow than when it is *' older.*' 

If possible, in such a sized dairy, have three Al- 
derney cows. The creara which rises from their milk 
is always rich, and of a good colour; but butter 
made from the Aldomey cow does not keep as long 
as from any other cow. 

At this season of the year, cows are imder shelter 
during the night, and are not milked till after six in 
the morning. 

The milk should be carried to tlie house as quickly 
and quietly as possible ; and immediately on its 
arrival should be strained into pans, from which has 
just been poured boiling water. By adopting this 
plan, the cream rises quickly, and in a greater 
quantity. 

The Devonshire method of " setting " the cream is 
certainly the best, especially in winter, provided yon 
have a stove on whicn you can scald tne milk ; but 
it does not increase the cream siifficiently to make 
an extra fire answer. The way the " west country 
folk" manage is this: — ^Wfaen the milk has stood 
12 hours, in shallow tin pans, it is placed on a stove. 
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with a gentle fire under it DireoUy circles are ob- 
served forming round the pan, ii is put into the 
dairy ; the next morning it is skimmed and beaten up 
with a wooden spoon tiU it becomes butter, which is 
not long in doing. The cream thus scalded is a 
most excellent adcUtiou to fruit, either baked or raw. 

When a cow has calf ed, warm bran mashes should 
bo given her for two or three nights, with a little 
nitre mixed with it. Her udder slioidd be well fo- 
mented with hot water, twice in the fi^ hours ; and, 
if it feels at all bard, some marsh-mallow-leayes, 
boiled in water, may be used, instead of the plain 
water. By watching, and attending to these simple 
things, and not waiting till the animal is really ill, 
you will be spared much loss, and much after-trouble. 
Remember — *' Prevention is better than cure." 

A cow should not be turned out to grass till the 
calf is four or five days old ; and not then, if the 
weather is wet. She should only remain out a couple 
of hours the first dav, gradually increasing the time, 
till the calf is sold ; which, if you do not fatten it, 
you will do when a week old. 

A good cow, and a careful dairv-maid, ought to 
make lOlbs. of butter a-week, for the first six weeks 
after calving. I know we read of cows making Idlbs. 
and I7ibs. a-week ; but I know they are very rare. 1 
have only met with one that has made more than Uie 
lOlbs., and that was a Suffolk cow, and she made 
I libs, for some weeks vafter calving. I fear, if you 
strike the average of the quantity of butter each cow 
makes, you will find Tibs, nearer the mark, per week, 
than lOlbs. even. 

The cows that calve in winter, and early spring, 
must have plenty of moist food, such as mangold- 
wurtzel, Belgian carrots, or brewers' grains. I prefer 
the Belgian carrot to any other root for winter 
feeding, as it not only increases the milk, but does 
not impart any unpleasant flavour to tlie butter, as 
turnips and swedes are apt to do. For spring feeding, 
and in the summer, when your meadows are put up 
for hay, there is nothing equal to lucerne; ^ou can, 
with that crop, in truth, " cut and come again ; " for, 
if sown in March, on sandy loam, it will be ready to 
cut in May, and two or three times afterwards 
during the summer. 

Great care should be taken in milking the oows — 
not a drop should be left in the udder ; the '* drip- 
pings " are the riohest part of the milking ; besides, 
if you do not milk a cow clean, she will every day 
give less and less until she becomes dry. 

The great secret of obtaining a good supply of 
milk, during many months in the year, is to give 
your cows a frequent change of food. In the sum- 
mer this is easilj done, but it must also be managed 
in the winter. By having a little forethought, during 
the sowing season, a variety of roots can be stored 
in the autumn for the winter's keep. 

And now, if some of your cows have calved, may 
I enquu-e what becomes of the " skim milk ? " I fear, 
from many gentlemen's houses, the answer would 
be — '* Oh ! it goes into the hog-tub." So far, that is a 
better place for it than to have it heedlessly wasted ; 
but are there not many of the cottagers around you, 
who '* breakfast and sup " without a drop of milk ? 
I know it to be the case in many parishes; and 
would they not be most thankful for a small portion 
of what you have usually given to the pigs? If you 
cannot afford to give it, sell it them, at Id. a quart 
I assure you the boon will bo received with great 
gratitude. It is, certainly, rather a ti'oublesome 
job; but what good can be done without trouble? 
if you were to sell, or give, it twice a-week, at a 



certain hour, you would soon become accustomed to 
it " Habit, you know, is second nature." 

Farmers very ofl^n make skim-milk cheese ; the 
whey which runs from them is of no uto, except for 
the pigs. In this case, of course, much milk could 
not be given away, or, indeed, sold ; but still some- 
iking can be done. Have you not heard this sentence 
i-ead? — " Be merciful after thy power; if thou hast 
much, give plentoously; if thou hast little, do thy 
diligence gladly to give of that Httle." C. M. A. 



THE PHYSIC-GABDEN. 

By a Physician. 

No. 4. — CllUCIFERiE. 

This eminently Eiuropean order contains, at the 
same time, some of the most abundant, and the most 
useful, of our English herbs. One of the commonest 
weeds that we have, and which is to be met with on 
every road-side, oven within the boundaries of the 
most populous cities — I allude to the Shepherd's 
Purse — belongs to this order ; as also do the Wall 
flower, Honesty, Rocket, and common Stocks, all well- 
known ornaments of our flower-borders. In the 
kitchen-garden, we find some of its most valuable 
tenants belong to this order, viz., cabbage, brocoli, 
cauliflower, turnip, mustard, horseradish, and sea- 
kale. To this list we must add rape — a very valuable 
herb to the agriculturist; and, dso, the following 
common English wild plants : — the water-cress, and 
other cresses, the scurvy-grass, and Jack-by-the-hed^e, 
each of which possesses some esculent or curative 
. property. The Dyer's Wood, which formerly aflbrded 
a favourite blue dve in this country, likewise belongs 
to this group of plants. 

The universal character of the Cruciferse is to 
possess anti-scorbutic and stimulant qualities, com- 
bined with an acrid flavour. The plants which com- 
pose it, are, however, on the whole, of more value 
tor their esculent than for their medicinal properties. 

Water-gbbss {Nasturtimn offidfuUe, R.Br.), — Some 
of my readers may fancy that I am digressing, in in- 
troducing to tliem a wild water-plant, but let me tell 
them, if Qiey have never made a garden-plant of the 
water-cress, thev should lose no time in doing so — if 
they have a little stream running through their pieces 
of ground. Its agreeable warmth and flavour, as a 
salad, are too well kuown to require comment ; but it 
is for its anti-scorbutic, and slightly stimulant qualities, 
that I woidd particularly recommend it, being firmly 
convinced of its efiicacy. Our niral Flora does not 
fuinish a more wholesome, or a more useful salad 
than the water-cress; nor does it aflbrd any other 
salad-herb which is such an efiectual purifier of the 
blood. To adopt the forcible though quaint stylo of 
recommendation of an old writer, '* Those tliat would 
live in health, may use it, if they please ; if they will 
not, I cannot help it" The juice was formerly used, 
mixed with that of scurvy-grass and Seville oranges, 
when it constituted a popular remedy, known as 
" Spi'ing juices." 

CucKoo-FLowEB (Curdamitw praiensis, L.). — Tlie 
Cuckoo-flowers (which arc also known as *' Lady's 
Smocks,") derive their English name from their blos- 
som appearing about the same time of the year that 
tlie cuckoo's note is first heard ; a circumstance which 
Shakspere has recorded in these words :^ 

'* WlMn dablet pl«d, tnd tIoMi blue. 
And Ladiet-finockt all sUrtr white, 
And cackoo-bttds of yellow hue, 
Do pftlnt Uw meadowi with d^kl, 
The cuckoo, then, ob ererj tret," fcc. 

The leaves of this plant are but little inferior to the 
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water-cress, as a wholesome green food; aud the 
fiowers have long been used for certain diseases, par- 
ticularly those of a nervous character, such as opi- 
lepsj, hysteria, and asthma. It may be given in doses 
of from 1 to 8 drachms of the powder of the dried 
ilowers, two or three times a-day ; but its use is chiefly 
confined to children, and even on them its operation 
is not very sensible : on this account it has, therefore, 
almost fallen into disuse. Our grandfathers attri- 
buted to the plant tlie virtue of removing freckles, 
spots, and blemishes, from the face, if it was applied 
at night, and removed in the morning ; but, be this 
as it may, Ihey would have done posterity a much 
greater service if they had endeavoured to impress 
on those who would succeed them, the benefit that 
they would experience, in after life, from abstaining 
from those courses of indulgence in youth which are 
the main cause of such physionomical defects. 

Horseradish {Cocldearia armoracia). — Everybody 
who knows roast beef, knows horseradish ; but it fs 
not so generally known that it is a useful remedy in 
cases of scurvy, and, also, in some other chronic dis- 
orders ; while it has been likewise recommended in 
certain cases of dropsy, especially those which follow 
intermittent fevers. If taten in considerable quan- 
tities it acts as an emetic ; aud, with this intent, it is 
serviceable in cases of poisoning by narcotic sub- 
stances. As a synip, it is a useful remedy in hoarse- 
ness; and it is also said to excite an appetite in weak- 
ened and debilitated constitutions. For the latter 
purpose a piece of the root is to be chewed. 

SccnvY-GRASs fCochleariu officinalis, L.J. — Nor 
liave I much to say with reference to this species; its 
English name tells almost its whole history, as far as 
it has any curative interest. In sea-scurvy, it has 
been found very beneficial ; and its juice is reckoned 
serviceable, as a gai'gle, in scorbutic affections of the 
gums and mouth. Like the water-cress, its leaves are 
sometimes eaten with bread-and-butter ; aud it some- 
what resembles them in possessing gently stimulating 
and aperient properties. With those trifling excep- 
tions, it possesses no claim to general attention. It 
was once, however, in much greater repute than it is 
now. 

Fluxwebd (Sisymbrium Sophia, L.J. — This plant 
is commonly found growing on road-sides, and in 
places where old buildings have stood ; and though 
its medicinal virtues and qualities are not thoroughly 
ascertained, yet it will be interesting to know how and 
for what diseases it was fonnerly employed. Its use 
was chiefly confined to the checking of dysentery, 
from which circumstance it derives its English name, 
as well as its other cogfnomen — " The Wisdom of 
Surgeons;*' and to effect this end, "the secde is 
dronken with wine, or water of the smithes forge, 
wherein gads of steel have been often quenched." 
In hysterical cases it was also used, and liKcwiso ex- 
ternally applied for the cure of old sores aud wounds. 
It had the credit, besides, of '* consolidating and 
uniting bones broken or out of joint ; " but I merely 
mention this to give some idea of the rude state in 
which the science of surgery must have been 100 
years ago. 

Cabbage (Brassica oleracea, L.J. — 1 fancy I see 
surprise in the fiice of my reader, when he comes to 
the word *' cabbage ; " and I think it requires no 
powers of Clairvoyance to read his unuttered interro- 
gatory thought, "What can a cabbage have to do 
with a physic garden ? '* It is true, that neither the 
homely cabbage — which is the cottager's main realiza- 
tion of vegetables — nor the red cabbage, white cab- 
bage, Savoy greens, Brussels' sprouts, cauliflower, or 



brocoli (all of which are mere varietia of the common 
cabbage), are now used medicinally; nevertheless 
the^ 4o possess certain virtues and qualities, of 
which, though not very important, it is as well to be 
aware. 

Taken in moderation, they are exceedingly whole- 
some, being very slightly aperient ; but when eaten 
plentifully they are apt to produce flatulence. As a 
cure for drunkenness, cabbage broth had a great re- 
nown ; for old writers affirm that there is such an 
antipathy or enmity between the vine and the cole- 
worts (or cabbage tribe), that they will not grow well 
near each other. Ci^, it is said, used no other 
physic ; and Chrysippus quite idolised them — writing 
a whole volume upon their virtues. " He appropri- 
ates them," says Culpepper, " to every part of the 
body, and to every disease in every part" 

The decoction, or broth, was, however, strongly 
recommended by other primitive practitioners as of 
very general use ; particularly as an external appli- 
cation for pain in any part, whether gout, bruises, 
swellings, or sores. Asthmatic people were also ad- 
vised to drink it ; and I might mention many other 
diseases in which it was, in olden times, prescribed, 
when, if the patient got better afterwards, it appears 
that the cabbage had all the credit of it; it being well 
known that no prejudicial effect was at all likely to 
accrue from its employment 

MnsTARn, Blaok and White fSinapis nigra, L., 
Sinapis dWa, L,J, — ^These two plants are so similar 
in their medicinal qualities, that I shall treat of them 
as if they were but one plant ; though I may remark 
that they are called hlaek and tohite from the oolour 
of their seeds, and that the latter are rather milder 
in their action than the former. 

The well-known condiment which we call mnutard, 
is the flour of the mustard-seed, moistened ; which, 
pailicularly if vinegar be used, causes the essential 
oil to be evolved, upon which its pungency depends. 
Again, the favourite salad herb (commonly sold with 
another plant, and then called mustard and cress,) is 
the young seed-leaves of the mustard; and a very 
wholesome kind of green food it is. In this young 
state the leaves are mild, tender, and slightly stimu- 
lating ; but the old leaves become rank and disagree- 
able, partaking of the acrid principle which is found 
developed, to the greatest extent, m the seeds. 

To the medical man, the flour of the ground seed 
is the only part of note ; and whether it be employed 
CKtemally or internally, its action is the same, viz., 
that of an acrid stimulant, probably intermediate, in 
its efiect, between horsenudish and pepper. As a 
condiment, when taken in small quantities, it is a 
most excellent adjunct to heavy ana indigestible food 
of any kind, exciting the energies of Uie digestive 
organs, and promoting the appetite. If taken in 
somewhat larger doses — as one or two teaspoonsful — 
it acts as an emetic, and is a useful and handy thing 
for such a purpose, in cases of poisoning. 

But its most important use xs that of an external 
stimulator, or rubefacient. It acts as a prompt and 
powerful irritant, producing inflammation; and if 
kept applied too long, will raise a blister. The best 
form of " mustard-poultice " is to spread, on a piece 
of linen or calico, a paste, made of equal parts of 
common wheat flour, or linseed-meal, and black 
mustard-seed flour, mixed witli boiling vinegar, or 
with lukewarm water, of not higher temperature 
than 100°. 

To most persons, its application is somewhat pain- 
ful ; but with those who ao not feel its operation after 
about twenty minutes, care should be had not to keep 
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it on too long, lest it cause a disagreeable sore, and 
one not readily cured. 

OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 17.) 

We sometimes find a dazzling sun entering our 
rooms, while the ground is covered with snow. I 
have more than once been obliged to move my chair, 
when the full beams have fallen upon the spot where 
it stood ; and I could scarcely believe it possible that 
such a sun could belong to winter, and could shine 
so warmly while the frost was stil^ binding all things 
in its iron gprasp. It is a strange contrast, and strikes 
the mind forcibly. How many situations in life 
resemble tliis combination ! How many worldly trials 
and troubles surround us, lying like snow upon our 
hearts, while the bright, cheering influence of the 
"Sun of Righteousness" comforts and gladdens us 
under them; almost causing us to forgot their power. 
It is beautiful to watch the sparkling drops falling 
rapidly from the trees and houses, beneath the so It 
warm rays; the very sound as they reach tlie earth is 
musical ; and while passing under trees during a mid- 
day thaw, we seem to be moving through a silver 
shower. When snow becomes well beaten on the 
foot-pads, walking is very delightful : there is a 
briskness in the air, a sparkle on the earth, and a 
spirit in our own feelings, that leads us pleasantly 
on ; and we perpetually see some object of beauty 
that interests and delights us. Whatever belongs to 
na-ture never wearies, however frequently it meets our 
ey« ; and sometimes we are peculiarly struck by that 
which we have seen a thousand times without parti- 
cular notice. How beautifully a bright wintry day 
sometimes closes ! I was this evening enjoying the 
sunset, in spite of cold, and really a summer evening 
scene could scarcely be more lovely. The ground 
was white with snow, which also lay quietly on the 
trees and evergreens; the sun sunk gently down 
among rich yellow clouds that threw a sort of golden 
light around ; and a frosty mist was gathering in the 
distance, foreboding another severe night. Every 
distant sound came with clear distinctness — the 
sudden report of a gun sounded like that of a cannon ; 
and I fancied, or tried to fancy, that the plaintive 
bleating of lambs came from the distant farms — but 
this, I have every reason to think, was a delusion. 
The stillness and tranquility of an evening such as 
this is very striking. It compels us to pause — to 
admire — to think ; and it answers our thoughts elo- 
quently. That departing sun, with its cold pale beams, 
is risiug in glowing, glittering grandeur on many 
distant lands ; rousing many of our fellow-men from 
their wearied sleep, and calling them forth to the 
labour of another summer's day. To us, his daily 
course is now short and chilling; but to another 
portion of our globe, he is shedding abroad all his 
glory, and ripening and enriching fruits and flowers 
with undiminished power. There is no night, no 
rest, for the glorious orb that "goeth forth as a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant 
to run his course ; " his beams are ever bright ; his 
warmth ever the same ; his glory ever resplendent. 
The restless earth, as she obeys the impulse of the 
Hand Divine, removes some of her inhabitants from 
his immediate influence at stated and appointed 
times; clouds gather round us, and obstruct his 
beams — sometimes even the intervening form of a far 
inferior planet will darken portions of our earth, and 
almost persuade the astonished birds that night is at 
hand; yet the sun is ever the same. He is the cold, 
pale, dim shadow of Him who hath said, " I am the 



Lord, I change not" — who is " the same yesterday* 
to-day, and for ever" — " whose glory the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain." We are sometimes 
tempted to think our God has forsaken us — we cannot 
see or feel His immediate presence as we were wont 
to do; trials, bodily and mental, sins and wavering 
faith, cloud our spiritual enjoyments; some earthly 
object rises up, and dims our spiritual sight, and it 
seems as if night had indeed set in to the soul. But 
lot us remember that our " Sun and shield " is ever 
cloudless. Beautiful as is the source of earthly light 
and heat, imiversal as is his power, unchanguig as 
is his brightness, he is but a dark and distant type 
of " Him with whom we have to do." 

While I was admiring the sunset, my attention 
was attracted to the proceedings of a flight of rooks. 
They were assembled in parties imder one or two 
lai'ge trees, that stood singly in the paddock, whore 
the snow lay thinly, and where the shells of beecli- 
nuts still remained like a carpet upon the damp 
ground. They were extremely busy — hopping about, 
fluttering their wings — sometimes appearing almost 
to converse — sometimes flghting, and at intervals 
flying lazily into neighbouring trees, aud then re- 
turning again to the general assembly. There 
seemed to be something going on among them, ffor 
their movements were very much like those of intelli- 
gent beings, and reminded me of those that take place 
among ourselves, when wo meet for couvei'sation or 
discussion. Jiy degrees, a largo number settled on 
the trees of the rookery ; dropping down into their 
nests, as if inclined to begin building, and making 
extreme noise, and flapping among the boughs. It 
appeared to mo as if a general cogitation had taken 
place, relative to the approaching time for repairing 
their nests ; for I seldom observe them at the rookery 
during the winter, and never remwked so much 
clamour aud commotion till the building season 
commenced. There is much interest in watching 
the ways of rooks; and their loud unmusical cries are 
never annoying, however near we may be to their 
busy colony. From the earliest morning to the latest 
evening hour, in the building season, their noise is 
unceasing; and even in the middle of the night I 
have often heard aloud, deep "caw;" suddenly break- 
ing the few hours of silence they enjoy, as if from 
thd watchman of the night. Rooks interest us, too, 
because they love to dwell near us — they come con- 
fidingly around us, and seldom establish themselves 
far from the haunts of men. They even brave the 
noise of towns, and settle contentedly upon trees in 
the midst of a large population. There is something 
voiy pleasing in hearing and seeing the busy move- 
ments of these birds, high above our heads, regardless 
of the smoke, and bells, and discord, that take place 
beneath the very trees on which they rear their young. 
Among the sheltering leaves they are screened and 
secure, like those whose hearts and hopes rise beyond 
earthly things, and shelter themselves in the quiet 
hiding-place of a Saviour's love. 

A gentleman, known to my father in his youth, 
encoiu-aged his rooks so much, that they built in the 
gooseberry and currant bushes in his walled-garden ; 
and became so tame, that they permitted him to walk 
among them, and look into their nests, without dis- 
playing the least symptom of alarm. This was a 
singular instance of their confidence, because rooks 
almost always build in the highest trees; and though 
they frequent the neighbourhood of man, yet they 
seldom approach a garden, and ai*e not tame in 
other ways. 

Rooks may convey a salutary lesson to our minds. 
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Tbejr love to dwell near man, tbey rest confidiDgly 
on his protection, though tliev suffer, year after year, 
destruction at bis hands, and sweep with loud ciies 
around the empty nests from whence their young have 
fallen. T..et us as confidingly, as faith fufly, clin^ to 
the I<iOrd our God ! Let us love to dwell near Him ; 
He will not, as man does, cast out those that come 
to Him, but will in all our trials and afflictions 
" make a way to escape, that we may be able to bear 

them." 

MY GARDEN NOTES. 

Soot as a Manurk. — In fulfilment of the promise 
made in my last (p. 210), I will continue my 
remarks on soot, that invaluable manure which so 
many cultivators allow to be taken from their 
premises, while they go to the expense and trouble 
of procuring other stimulants, as guano, compounds, 
essences, and heaven knows what, whicli are sent 
forth under pompous and alluring titles — stimulants 
as destructive to vegetable life as the pleasure of 
those who confide in them. Boot-water is the only 
manure I have applied to my po^plants, from the 
moment I attemptea to grow a leaf; and the general 
observation of my friends is — " What a splendid 
colour ! " " How beautiful the foliage ! " What an ex- 
quisitely-dark tin t ! " " W hat do you apply to tbem ? " 
When 1 say, " Only soot ;" — " only soot." The thing 
seems a mystery to many; one observes, "That is 
such horrible stuff— so black and dirty, I can't think 
of using it; there is this and that thing to be had in a 
nice litUe bag or bottle; and it's only to put a. pinch, 
or little drop, in the watering-pot. I should think 
that would answer equally well." Yes, mv friend, 
these are all very well ; and, doubtless, in the hands 
of scientiffo persons, may fully answer the purposes 
for which they were manufactured ; but we do not 
all possess su£&cient knowledge to undertake the 
application of these chemical preparations. I, there- 
fore, maintain that the more simple the stimulant, 
the safer its application by those who have not 
passed the ordeal of science. " J should be very 
glad to use it," says another, " but I can*t soak it ; 
do what I wiU, I can't get the water clear of the soot; 
if it soaks for a month, it will not settle, but clings 
to everything we dip it out of the tub with, conse- 
<juently, I am obliged to give it up." Well, stop, my 
iriend I and I will just explain to you a very simple 
process, by which you may have it as clear as sherry 
wine, and as strengthening to your plants as the 
latter to the heart of man. All you nave to do is 
to fill a cask with water (say ten or twelve gal- 
lons) ; put about a gallon of soot into a fine can- 
vas bag, and with the soot a good-sized flint stone ; 
tie the mouth of your bag tightly, and suspend 
it inside tlie cask; the stone will keep the bag 
with the soot under the water, and, in the course of 
a day or so, vour liquid manure is brewed without 
farther trouble. Now, apply this once a week to 
growing plants, twice a week to those in floweri 
and I wul stake my credit, as an adviser, for the 
result I always apply it very pale, which scientific 
men strongly recommend; I oy no means lay claim 
to the possession of scientific knowledge, I only know 
what has been the result of mv proceedings; and if 
the distribution of these results should bring one 
ray of satisfaction or delight to any who, like myself, 
take pleasure in the beauties with which God has so 
bountifully begemmed the carpet of this globe, I 
shall be amply repaid. 

The Tulip Bed. — The oultivation of the bulbous 
tribe of plants is one of the most delightful in the 
whole range of gardeping, and foremost among its 



numerous splendid families. Who does not con- 
template the gorgeous tuli]) bed with feelings of de- 
liglit? Yet that pleasure is somewhat alloyed by the 
fact of its melancholy appearance through two of 
our brightest summer montha After tiio rich and 
exquisite embroidery of its flowers are past, comes 
the dull and saddening prospect of fading and faded 
foliage, looking like an abandoned spot amid all the 
other beauties of Flora. This is a great drawback on 
the enjoyment this beautiful flower affords, and is 
the reason they are not more universally cultiTated. 
I dislike this as much as any one, yet I cannot 
forego the pleasure of surveying my little bed of 
tulips, which I always place in the most prominent 
X)osition. I endeavoured to Improve on this one 
year, by planting geraniums between the bulbs at 
the end of May ; but, from the small space between 
the bulbs, was unable to fix them firmly in the 
ground, consequently they did not thrive to my sa- 
tisfaction. Yet, seeing the efficacy of the plan, if 
Sroperly carried out, I made arrangements for so 
oiug the next autumn, at the time of preparing the 
bed. Having placed the bulbs, berore covering 
them, I put a sufficient number of pots, six inches 
in diameter, over the surface between tlie roots, 
arranging them that the plants, when at perfection, 
would be sufficiently thick. I then, with a round 
trowel, took out the earth on which each pot stood, 
filled the pot with it, and thrust the pot, full of 
mould, into the hole thus made, putting a stick in 
the middle to point out its position ; I then raked 
over the bed smoothly, covering up bulbs and pots, 
tlie sticks remaining upright in tneir places; con- 
sequently, when the beauty of the tulip has fled, all 
I do is to take out the pot full of mould, and thrust 
another, of the same size, or a size smaller, irith the 
plant in it, in its place; the plant having been trained 
high enough to overtop the foliage of the tulip, 
which is allowed to die oft' unmolested ; ripening the 
bulbs while the plants in the pots are progressing, 
cheering us with their blossom on a spot which 
would otherwise appear a dreary waste. 

W. S.WAGE. 

CELERY CULTURE. 

I WISH to correct an error, which I have only just 
detected, towards the close of my remarks on the cul- 
tivation and uses of celery, where, at page 121, a few 
lines ft'om the conclusion of those remarkvS, instead 
of "particularly in dry weather," it should have 
been, " particularly in wet weather." 

I see, in a late number of The Cottage Gabdener, 
page 177, that Mr. Turner — than whom there can be 
no better authority on all points relating to the cul- 
tivation of cele^ — in noticing my communication 
on this subject, has objected to what I have said in 
favour of the liberal employment of liquid manure, 
as being, in his opinion, "calculated to mislead;" 
for, he says, "his experience teaches him the possi- 
bility of giving a dose too much," and that " he is of 
opinion that too frequent and plentiful supplies may 
be given." Now, without necessarily admitting that 
I have overstated the advantages of this liquid to 
celery, I can quite apce with all that Mr. Tumor 
offfers in support of his opinion of my having done 
so; for, as a matter of course, "too much" of (even) 
a good thing is self-evidently bad, and I have no- 
where stated or implied the impossibility of giving 
too much ; but my error (not an uncommon one by 
the way), I conceive, consists in not stating dis- 
tinctly what, or how often, and how much, was 
intended by such expressions as ^'frequent and pUn- 
ti/ul" — ^terms which, unless further qualified, admit 
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of too vague and arbitrary oonstruction. It may, 
Uierefore, not be amiss to endeavour hero to recti^r 
this omission by specifying more exactly the fre- 
quency, as well as the quantity and strength, wilh 
whicli I am ia the habit of using this valuable fer- 
tiliser to my celery crops. And this, as well with 
the view of attempting to reconcile the difference 
in our opinions, especially as those opinions ai'e the 
lesult of our I'ospective experience (though I by no 
means wish to claim for mme the importance wnich 
is justly due to Mr. Turner's more extended observa- 
tions), as for the benefit of your less experienced 
readers, who may be interested in the subject. 

From the time the plants are first set out, until 
they have fairly taken hold of the soil, and appear 
to be growing fi-eely in thek new quarters, 1 give 
simply pond or rain-water, and this as often as, from 
the surface of the trench becoming dry, they seem to 
require moisture. I then commence with the liquid 
manure, which I applv, on an average, once a week, 
taking care that the first few applications ai-e con- 
siderably more diluted than the subsequent ones, 
about the strengtli of which I am not very paiti- 
cular, using it merely in the state of dilution in 
which it may happen to be in the main receptacle 
when required. This (the state of dilution) is, how- 
ever, a point of considerable importance ; and I can 
only enable you to judge of the average sti-ength of 
mine by describing shortly of what it consists, and 
the method of collecting it, which are as follows : — 
In a convenient corner, adjoining the pig-sty, are two 
large hogsheads (each capable of containipg upwards 
of 100 gallons), sunk two- thirds of their depth in the 
ground ; into these is emptied, daily, all the house 
slop from the bed-rooms, and any dirty water which, 
in the various processes of cleansing, has been im- 
pregnated with soap or soda; also all the foul water 
and suds procurable at the fortnightly clothes-wash- 
ing. Besides these two laige receptacles are three 
smaller ones, buried brim deep in the soil, immedi- 
ately outside the respective drains leading from the 
stable, cow-house, and pig-sty. These receive the 
liquid excretions of one horse, one cow, and two or 
three pigs; and when full — which, in wet weather, 
owing to rain and droppings from the eaves havinjg 
partial access to them, is frequently the case — ^their 
contents are likewise added to the hogsheads; or, 
when the latter happen to be full, any surplus is 
poured over the manure heap, which is so contrived 
as, when saturated, to allow Uie drainage fVom it to 
run back into one of the three smedler tanks. 

Now, it is the mixture of these various fluids, in the 
varying proportions in which they may chance to be, 
when required for use, that I apply to my celery- 
trenches ; and, although it will be obvious that it 
must vary conuAaMf in strength, according to the 
dryness, or otherwise, of the season, still it is gene- 
rally of that medium degree of potency, that I can 
venture to use it with impunity, even to such vege- 
tables as are generally supposed to be less tolerant of 
strong liquid applications than celery. 

The quantity given at each dose is not always alike, 
and is regulated hj tlie quantity each trench will 
readily imbibe, wfaioh is generally about five or six 
gallons to each side of a trench, seven or eight yards 
long ; but this amount will necessarily vary, not only 
with the condition of the weather, but also with tlie 
particular texture of the soil in which the trenches 
are made. This last consideration is, I think, an 
important one; and it was in this persuasion that I 
was careful to qualify my remarks, on the liberal use 
of liquid, by the statement that " such, at least, was my 



experience, in the light porous soil of my garden;** 
for, I think, it will be admitted that it may be more 
freely administered, both as regards quantity and fre- 
quency, in a soil of this description, than on one of a 
stiff, tenacious, and less hungiy nature. The staple 
composition of the soil of my garden is a light, rich, 
and open sand, resting on a thick stratum of pure 
sand ; and there is a quaint saying applied to this 
kind of soil, which not unaptly illustrates its cha- 
racter and avidity for moisture, viz.f " that it will 
bear a good shower every day and two on Sundays." 

I am glad Mr. Turner has given us the result of 
his only trial for prize celery. The simple fact of its 
having been grown to the enormous weight he men- 
tions, is to me highly interesting, and a great triumph 
in horticulture ; but, as a question of economy, and 
general utility, the end for which it is generally 
grown, will, perhaps, be better answered, by raising it 
of about half that weight ; and if, as Mr. Turner ad- 
mits, it may be grown five or six pounds by the double 
row plan I have recommended, I confess, I think it 
a high argument in favour of its adoption. — ^W. C. G. 



EXTRACTS FHOM CX)RIIE8P0NDENCE. 

Quickset Hedges. — You tell your correspondent, 
at page 204, that you never could understand what 
advantage was gained by planting on the side of the 
bank, and recommend planting on the top. Now, I 
have a neighbour who is very particular about his 
hedges, and successful in managing them. Between 
his fields he plants in single rows (as you advise) 
upon the flat surface, where the soil will admit of it, 
and upon a small raised bank, where it will not; but 
when he comes to his roadside hedges ^ he plants double 
rows of quick, one along the top, the other along the 
face of the bank next the road, and about midway 
between the top and bottom of the bank. The ad- 
vantage of the latter plan is this : a single line of 
quick on the top, will, in a few years, in spite of all 
you can do to it, become naked below (This we 
denv. £d. C. G.), and gaps are thus left for dogs, 
fowls, and small animals freely to pass through — 
a great annoyance if it encloses a garden — added 
to which, the face of the bank being exposed, is 
very liable to crumble down with frost, and chil- 
dren and larger animals will deface it. Now, a 
front line of quick cures those evils; and the young 
quicks, being cut back to two or three eyes, at the 
time of planting, will shoot thick and strong, protect 
the face of the bank, and, taking an upward direction, 
cover the gaps left in the top row, and unite with it 
to form a handsome and impenetrable hedge. In 
making these hedges, the plan is, when the bank is 
half raised, to lay in the first row of quicks on a 
straight ledge, sloping inwai'ds and downwards ; the 
remainder of the bank is then carried up, and the top 
row inserted, taking care, however, that the plants 
in the two rows stand opposite the intervals between 
each other. The lower quicks should be a year older, 
that they may grow faster, and incorporate sooner 
with the upper ones. 

It now occurs to me, that your observation may 
have applied to single^ and not double row planting ; 
and if so, these remarks stand for notliing; although 
I must add, that I believe it next to impossible to 
maintain for long a proper fence, with a single row, 
between a garden and public road ; at all events, I 
have been preciously bothered with mine. — ^S. P. 

CocHiN-UuiNA Fowls. — Mr. Doyle's aiticle in The 
Cottage Gabdener for the 27th ult , induces me to 
trespass on your valuable time for a few minutes. 
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Has the Cocb in-China fowl what is commonly 
termed ii^e toes — i. e., a rudimentary extra toe? From 
the flffures introduced in the article above referred 
to, it by no means appears clear — the hen seeming to 
have five, the cock four. What is the colour of the 
legs, as this is usually considered a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic in the breed of fowls? What may be con- 
sidered as the average lieight of the cock, and to what 
point measured ? I trouble you with these queries 
for the following reasons : — My son obtained for me, 
from a dealer in London of the name of Baker, a 
dozen eggs, at one shilling each, making with the 
carriage, &c., fifteen shillings per do/^n; they were 
set under two different hens — nve under one, seven 
under another; the five were not hatched, which was, of 
course, attributed to the circumstance of the hen not 
sitting close, as the seven were all prolific ; but only 
two ^fortunately, a cock and a hen) appeared to bo at 
all or the character warranted ; but the cock had five 
toes, and yellow legs — the hen four, and blue Icffs, 
the latter having also somewhat the character of tne 
Malay fowl ; she proved, however, an excellent layer, 
the eggs of the colour Mr. Doyle describes, and seve- 
red times laid two eggs in the twenty-four hours. The 
others were of various characters, two evidently a 
cross of the Black Spanish, the others of a very ordi- 
nary description. I should not have named the dealer, 
but that, by an unusual act of discourtesy, he did not 
condescend to reply to a letter of inquiry for an ex- 
planation, and I, therefore, am inclined to doubt the 
truth of the breed of the two, which in many respects 
answer the description given by Mr. Doyle. — Edwabd 
MuoKiDOE, Ringstead, near Lynn. 

[We shall be obliged by any of our readers sending 
answers to us for these queries, because they will be 
interesting to many others, who are seeking from us 
further information relative to Cochin-China fowls. — 
Ed. C. G.] 

Cockroaches. — Lioht-coloured Fochsias. — ^You 
will find red wafers laid in the places that are 
infested with cockroaches to be the best poison for 
them. Napoleon and White Eximia are better light- 
coloured fuchsias than cither Oneinthelling or Dr. 
Jeplison. — H. J. Greenhaoh. 

Semi-transparent Covering. — In some parts of 
your excellent Cottage Gardener are receipts for 
making a transparent cloth for covering pits and 
other purposes. Most of these contain resin, which 
makes the cloth crack. The following receipt used 
to canvass will be found good. The cloth may be 
rolled up or pressed, and it will never crack. Stretch 
the cloth tight, wet it with a watering-pot, and paint 
it, while wet, with linseed oil, 1 qt. ; litharge, i oz. ; 
made quite fine. Colour may be mixed with the oil, 
if desired. Two coats are sufficient This is com- 
pletely waterproof, and answers for tarpaulin, rick- 
cloths, &c. The canvass, or cloth, should be tolera- 
bly wet, only so that the water does not stand in 
pools on it when painted. This is the way that 
common oiled-silk is prepared. — ^Verax. 

Poultry Losing their Feathers. — Observing 
that S. W. (p. 192) complains of his fowls partially 
losing their feathers, i also have to state that my 
fowls were nearly naked this season, and I could not 
account for it, unless it was from the Indian corn» 
which might be too heating for their constant use. 
I now give them boiled barley, and I never saw them 
in finer feather. — J. M. 

Stupefying Bees with Chloroform. — I have no- 
ticed several inquiries in your papers from corres- 
pondents, respecting the application of chloroform 
for stupefying bees, and having waited in vain for 



some communication from an able hand, I will now 
give you mine. I wished to remove a young swarm 
to another hive, and determined to try the effect of 
chloroform, which I placed on a sponge, and inserted 
into one of the long, perforated fine-ventilating tubes — 
into the bottom of the hive — and its effect was soon 
apparent by the dropping of the bees on to the floor 
of the hive ; but, iipon shaking the hive, the majority 
were too lively to be meddled with. I expended 
about two large wine-glasses of chloroform on them, 
but failed to produce the desired effect upon the 
whole swarm, and therefore had to use other means. 
— W. W. K. 

Dutch Method of Orowtng Asparagus. — We 
English eat only the green part, tlie Dutch eat also the 
white. Throughout Holland, so far as I could judge 
from a passing tour, no green asparagus is grown ; 
all the heads served up at the hotels are white : they 
are of excellent flavour, and equal to those produced 
in England. It was sometime before I could com- 
prehend how this white kind of asparagus was grown ; 
but happening to visit the little village of Broek (a 
village, DY the way, into which no horse, cart, or dog, 
is allowed to enter, and where the front doors of the 
houses are never opened except on a wedding or fune- 
ral), and here, in one of the principal gardens, I asked 
the gardener for an explanation ; he took me to the 
asparagus beds, but I saw nothing, save that tiiej 
were narrow, slightly rounded, and smooth as a 
slate. Where is the plant, I inquired? He im- 
mediately s(juatted down, removed a little of the 
soil with his finger, and produced to me a fine 
white stem, like a small wax candle. The beds 
were in full crop. The Dutch grow the asparagus as 
an underground esculent, never allowing it to ap- 
pear above the surface ; a slight protuberance in the 
soil shews where the plant is rising, and, by this 
index, a practised eye knows what is fit to cut. I 
jocosely queried with the man if our English mode 
of growing asparagus was not the best? He thought 
not, and maintained that in proportion as the stem 
appeared above the soil, it haraened beneath it ; and 
thus, whilst we get only half the plant, they secured 
the whole. Which, then, is the best method of grow- 
ing asparagus, the Dutch or English? Or, is the 
Dutch a different variety. — S. P., Rushmere. 

[The varieties are the same, nor do we think this 
Dutch mode of growing asparagus desirable. It 
causes much more trouble in the cutting, and dimin- 
ishes the flavour. We shall have a much better 
mode to communicate before the asparagus season 
again arrives. — ^Ed. C. G.] 



TO OOA&B8PONDBNT8. 

*«* We raqoMt that do one will write to the departmental wrileri 
of Tan CoTTAOi OAaoBNia. It kItm them uitfttetUlaMe tremble 
and eipenie; and we aleo requett oar eoa^laton wnder no ehtym- 
ttttneti to reply to each priTate oommnnloatloni. 

Ga&AiraiixB (Fa'Adr)^— Can any of our correepondents my where 

{»Iantt mey be had, or euttinsi obtained. In the spring, of the fol* 
owing Tarletlee :— Judl, The Salmon, White Seariet, or Honc-ehoe 
White; Queen of Portngal, Unique, Lady Mary Fox, Royalist, 
Pondi, and Gem of Scarlets f 

Coohik-Chwa fowls (Tooting).— Out correspoodent says, that 
these may be procared from Ifr. J. J.Nolan.poaltry-lknder, Baehe- 
lor'e-walk, Dublin, at SOs. each. This Is a reply to many Inquiries. 

ALLOTXBirr GA&Dxviiro {N. L $.).—• We know of no eheap pnb- 
lieation snob as yon require. It Is much needed. You wQI soe wb^ 
to do, in March, with your Tigridia pavonia bulbs, If you wlU refer 
to p. IS7 of our present rolume. For Ooooeberry pruning, consult 
Mr. Tomer's very full essay on the sabject, at p. SOS of toL 1. ; and 
CurratU pnuUng to glrea at p. IS of the same Tolome. Your other 
qaestion next week. 
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ViNBGAS Plant (Jf. T, 0.).— Cin anj on« Inform onr com« 
fpoiKtont where he can parehaee onet The learee of the Oreen Beet 
VMj be boiled tt tpinaeb, bot they are not lo gocHi aa thoee of the 
White Beet. You ought to have received a copy of Thb DoMsaTic 
EcoMomsT. Do you receive your numbers through a bookseller? 

HoTBOuaa* Gkbbmhouik, and Bath {A Reader). — ^You ask 
whether all three of these structures, each small, could be heated by 
one boiler, and the boiler be kept hot by means of gas? To both 
questions we answer— Yes; but it would require a peculiar, though 
easy arrangement, and would not be economlcaL We do not know 
of any such arrangement in operation. 

EoiBLB Fungi (J. C »). — ^We are quite aware that this sub- 

Ject has attracted attention, and we are also aware that, in warmer 
climates, some prefer other kinds before our common mushroom. 
But we cannot recommend a similar preference; and he would be a 
rash and untrustworthy writer who acted otherwise. The deadly and 
the harmless {if angfungue U harnUeu) are separated by such slight 
differences, and we are so totally without Information as to wbetlier 
a fungus, edible under certain circumstances of climate and soil, may 
net seriously change its secretions, under an altered state of those 
circumstances, that we can do no more than warn you, and all our 
readers, from such experiments. 

ViMBB IN Pots (X.). — ITouwill And the principles of vine-forcing 
in pots in our present number. Of the three sorts you name, we 
should choose the Jftcsea^ of Foniahudteau, from what wo havo 
heard of it Auguet Mtucat is said to be a sly and slender sort. 
OoUen Mnacat we are ignorant of, unless you mean Muscat of 
Alejpondria. 

Babk-Bovnd Pbab^trbbb (W. H, G.).— The stems may be 
scraped and cleared of any mossy gatherings, and three ounces of 
soft-aoapb made in a lather, added to a gallon of stable or cow-house 
urine. Brush this well into every crevice, and pour plenty of dung* 
hill drainings over the roots immedistely, first boring several holes 
(to receiTe it) with an iron bar. 

Applb-tbib CuTTiMoa (S. Hojfea), — Apple cuttings strike with 
the greatest ease, either in pots or out. Auy ordinary garden soil will 
do. They strike very rapidly in dung-heat frames, or even in green- 
houses. Any flrst-rate kinds, such as you will find in our back num- 
bers, will answer. Cuttings made about flfteen inches long, three 
or four of which must be in the pot, letting the catting touch the 
bottom. 

Stocking Fbuit Gabdbn (SaUabury).—You.T query would re- 
quire a long paper to answer it in full. Our back numbers are replete 
with information of the khud. Yeu will find select lists of fruits, 
comnaoncing at page 33, and running through a few following num- 
bers. Amongst pears for espaliers, do not forget such as Althorpe 
Crsssanne, Dunmore, Fondante d'Autumne, Louis Bonne of Jersey, 
M«rl4i Louise, Bacon's Incomparable, Beurre Laogeliar ; also, Or- 
pheline d'Engheinne, Josephine de Maiines, ice. Apples, also, such 
as Kerry Pippin, the Nonpareil, Pearson's Plate, At-hiuead's Kernel, 
Stunner Pippin, Bibftone Pippin, Sec, &c. Wall- fruits will bo 
found in previous numbers. In all your proceedings, pray let us beg 
of you to attend to principles connectMi with root culture. One 
hour's keen examination of what runs through our previous numbers 
will set all right. 

Hbating, ftc. (il Novice), — Before deciding upon your stove, see 
what la stated, p. 316, which partly meets your case. We can see 
little difference in the mode of action of Price's, Herbert's, and 
Walker's. They will all require piping to convey away the smoke ; 
and though being moveable is an advantage, there is the trouble of 
unfising, fixing, and the botheraiion of the escape of smoke, gases, 
&c. 3. If you should decide upon having one, it ought to stand as 
near the door as conrenlent, that the heat may be equally diffused. 
3. The chimney outside, if seen at all, might be surmounted with a 
chimney in make the same style as the building. 4. Do you mean 
that you are to be charged 4s. per foot merely for the putty and the 
trouble of Blazing f 5. The soft-water drain might be so far con- 
structed as' ta furnish you with a cistern for watering, when the rain 
that fell on the roof would not be sufficient 6. The roof may be 
curvilinear as well as suaight. The squares of glass would require 
to be shorter, or have them bent on purpose. 7. Your stage should 
be In unison with the roof, and high or low, according to the nature 
of the plants you Intend growing. 8. Many of the plants men- 
tioned, p. 167, would suit you for a commencement; and lists of 
fuchsias, cinerarias, 4cc., have been given. You had better commence 
with soft border plants first. 9. There is ^nothing to prevent your 
having a vine or two, or, if you use other means of heating, making 
it partly a forcing-house. See Answers to CorroRpondents, p. 304. 

HoNBTSUCKLBS, JASMiNia, Sybinga {D. P /).— We presumc 

you mean tbe hardy varieties of these. If so, tti best time to bud 
them is la summer, when the bark nms ; and the best time to graft 
would be the spring. Just when the snp is getting Into motion ; 
choosing the common woodbine as a stock for the first, the common 
white Jasmine for the second— or rather heterophylium, and the 
common lilac for the third. Of course, you would only think of 
doing so in the case of the weaker and scarcer klndu, as most of the 
two first will strike freely. If planted at any time, from cuttings ; but 
chiefly in the autumn, under a hand-light, in a shady place; and the 
third is, generally, easily procurable from layers or suckers. See what 
Mr. Beaton says on Climbers, Greenhouse and Forcing-house. 
See, in the meantime, what is stated, p. 304. The subject will, if 
possible, be adverted to in detail before lonir. 

VAaioua Qubbtionb (L. M. and M, M.). — 1. The Cactus, kept 
in a warm room, and watered up to this time, should now be kept 
dry for a couple of months, if it is desired to flower next summer. 
It sliould scarcely have known the taste of water for two months 
past. 3. Sand from the Severn will do as well as any other river 
sand for striking cuttings and rooting leaves, provided it is clean, and 
not procured too near the Bristol Channel to have a dash of salt In 
it. A little fine pit, or silver sand, to dust the surface, will be an 
advantage. 8. Many leavet will form roctt betides ftachslas ; but 



Buny that win form roots cannot form eoOQih of orgBnlxable 
matter to emit fresh buds and shoots. In the case of the Verbenas 
to which you refer, as they strike so freely and quickly firom cuttings, 
consisting of one or two Joints, the attempt to grow them from 
leaves would be more interesting than practically usefuL 4. The 
room in which your plants are kept must be well protected, or they 
would, in such weather as we have lately had, require fire on Sundays, 
as well as other days. 5. In fine weather, the fire, on other days, 
had better be dispensed with, and air given ; or, if the flre must be 
there, more air must be given ; and, even then, Uie molstenins; of the 
foliage will often be attended with advantage. 0. We presume the 
want of air, and light, is the reason why your Oeraniums get weakly 
and drawn, and the cause why your Verbenas die; though being 
lifted out of the border late was rather against them. Try a pot or 
two of younger plants next time. 7. The want of air, and watering 
over much, was most likely the cause of the death of your Jfesem- 
bryanthemum. Keep all succulents dry in winter. We presume 
that the table for your plants is as near the window as possible during 
the day. 8. Hyacinths will do admirably, either in pots or glasses, 
in such a room. They will do little good the second year 9. See 
that the Pyrus {Cydonia) Japonica, has a sufficiency of soil against 
the brick house, as it is not at all particular. 10. Whether the piece 
of Scarlet Anemone will bloom, will depend upon its sizp, and as to 
whether it contains flower buds— it most likely will. 

Hot-BCD roK Cuttings, tec. (N. I, S.).—lt the materials for 
the small hot-bed have been well worked, as before directed, the bed 
may be made up, and the materials well put together, that the bed 
may settle down even. All being made neat and snug, the frame 
may be put on, and the earth, or sifted coal-ashes (which is better), 
may be put on at the same time the bed is made, which will forward 
the use of the bed at least five or six days; for as soon as the heat 
is up, and the earth warm enough, you may commence placing in 
your pots of cuttings, the earth or ashes to be placed over the bed 
6 to 9 inches thick, to plunge the pots in. 

AsrAaAGus {W. W. X.).— Piant two or three-year-old plants this 
%ring, and there will be no occasion for you to sow seeds. 

Paint {A. YT.).— The cheapest and best applteation for your 
garden palings is gas- tar, applied y^n hot, and very fine sand and 
lime rubbish dredged over it whilst fresh. You may obtain plants 
of most kitchen and flowe^•gardcn articles either from florists or 
market-gardeners. 

FoBciNG Young ViNBS (LwruAreifoiT^).— Those planted last spring 
must not be forced this year, but be allowed to break with tho natural 
warmth of tho season. 

FoKciNG Hydkangbab (/Atcf ).— Thosomay behntroduced into heat 
now, or at any lime between this and their natural time of starting. 
Mblon (Ibid). -We know of no such melon as "The True Prus- 
sian ; " and you probably mean the Persian, of which there are many 
varieties, such as the Hoosainoe. They can be obtained of the seeds- 
men. They are more higliiy-flavoured, but more tender than any of 
the otlier kinds. 

Hbating Pit bt a Stoyb (W. W, X.).— If yon take care that tbe 
gases given off by the stove are all carried away into the open air, 
without mixing with the air in the pit ; and if you are equally careful 
that tho burning fuel is supplied with air from the outside of the pit, 
we think your plan will succeed. It is Ingenious, and we shall be 
glad to know from yon how it answers. The stote must he against 
tbe side of the brickwork, for the sake of feeding the flre with fuel. 
There is something wrong with the roots of the Chinese Primrose, 
of which you sent the imperfectly developed leaf. 

ScBBBNiNG Pbacq Blossoms (A Subscrtder, Lancosfer).— Nets, 
with half- inch meshes, will do for the purpose, we are told; but wa 
prefer them much finer ; and, indeed, use canvass ourselves. The 
screens should be kept on at night, until tho fruit Is well set It is 
not necessary to screen during the winter, nor until the blossoms shew 
symptoms of opening. If you obtain " scores of pounds " of early 
potatoes in your gai^en, sloping to the south, at Lancaster, by the 
last week in May, you are quite as early as we are in the south of 
England. 

Spboutbd Potatobs (F, IT.).— You have kept your ash-leared 
kidneys in too warm a plaoa, as they have sprouts from three to six 
inches long. Do not rub theso off, but plant them uninjured now, aa 
soon as f ou possibly can ; putting them in so that tho top of the 
sprouts is three inches below the surface. 

PauNiNG GoosBBXBBiBa {Rcv, C, W. L.).->Thls having been 
neglected had better be done forthwith. Answen te your other 
questions next week. 

CoNSBauxNCKs OP A Stoyb in a Gbbbnhoubb (Reo. S. P, F.), 
—A chunk stove being Introduced, and left hi your greenhouse for 
twenty minutes, during a frosty day, your plants consequently 
became shrivelled, and the leaves look scorched, "the most hardy 
having suffered the most." It is very evident that the temperature 
had falleu below the freezing point in your greenhouse, and tbe 
sudden and excessive elevation of temperature produced the conse- 
quences you describe. The carbonic acid given out by the stove, of 
course, added to tbe Injury. You can do nothing but remove tho 
leaves as they die, exclude frost, and merely keep the soil damp, as if 
thu accident had not happened. In tlic spring you will see which are 
fatally injured. 

Namks of Plants (Lucubratory).—Wo cannot tell the name of 
your canna-like plant, from the two leaves sent {M, Marshail).—'We 
think yours is Corraa pulchella Hnolor, The plant fh>m Godalming 
is tiio Great Uiver Horsetail, Equiselum fluviatile, 

Hydbangbas {Reo. H. 2V.).— These, if in poU, should not be cut 
down in winter, unless they are assisted to make an early spring 
growth. Strong old plants may be cut down with advantage, and 
tliey will come Into flower next autumn, after those which were not 
cut down. 
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GREBKHOUSE. 

AiB, tdmli tntiij VBMng bard-wooded pUati, mA m Brtou Bpte- 
ri«, DkMna, lcc.,whon Um aiaMMphtre It dear, wd Um ottttlde tMP- 
pmtura fioiB 35° to 40°. la daoip, fofgy, or froftjr wealhcri U if 
UtUr to UM llttl« flriogi and keep Um houM nora elote, unlaM jaa 
bava tlia oiaaiw of baaUnf , and ao far drjij>c> Um air Iwfore U It 
admlUed-Uie drjinf , of coune» to taka pUaa only wWn Um air la 
loadad wiih moUture. AU tiMia plantt viU dow want more vaitr, 
but do not giro it in dribl4>lt ; aAtr doing U Uaoroagblr, wait palieatly 
vntUUieiolliflgaUiogdrf. AsALCAa and CAMaLi.iAa: plaot Utata 
twelliogand bunting tliair badt In tba warnM»tend of Um boata, and 
you BM7 ramove tbcm totiM coldaataad wb«B in bloon, Supply web 
raUMr liborally with watar. Tbote to be reUrdad, keap at aool at 
pottible. BoLaa, CiaaaAai^a, and PaiMDLAa, ia Aower, aititt 
witb manure-water ; the douUe Chioate primuia gifa a warm corner, 
at it is (etpecially the while) a tplendid obieet when wi'll grown. 
CALcaoLAaiAt and OaaAMiuif a, keep at the bett ploat lior light and 
heat. All these toft* wooded plantt nquira nore hrat than the hard* 
wooded onet : Uie former thUt at neoettary . The forwardett of the 
latter, stopped and thlAed before Chrittmat, tie out, and train. Piaea 
In Itowering-pola thoee ttopped loma tioM ago. and now breaking ; 
aad fttop more young plantt for tuacettioo, to be tbffttd wh<rn the 
buds bare broken aaain. FvciiaiAa, ttart tome far ourlla kiodt, 1/ 
you can, In a nioe, tweet hotbed, at at this teason they ttand heat 
well. Cut UMm wall down, and thin the tbooUaftcrwardt to at many 
ttemt at you maa rt^quire. Sepot tbote for the graenhoutej by the 
end of the monih, aad prune untparlngly : tiiote inl^ndad for mlti at 
windows had better raroain lo their winter quarters for anoUier month. 
The tame Hotbbd would do for tgedtt cuttingMy 4cc \ and alio for 
aariing tome Achminetf Oe$nera», aad Oiojnniaa—the two fornier 
either in Um pots in vliiah they grew, or by renMring the tubers, and 
placing thou in pant with light earth, until they grow a liiUe; ik9 
latter eilhor in their late pots befora ih^y tprlng, m, what will do as 
well, in froth pott and toil ; to that, whenerer Uv*y turt, they toka 
hold of the fresh material. Far Piaaa, Pbotbctiom, DaBaaiao, 
and Ci.BANiifc, tea latt month. R< Piaa. 



PUOWEB GABPRW. 

Anbmonbb, tow; ilnith planUng, b. and e. Ahmvalb (Tender), 
MMT in hotbed ; admit air to daily ; water tUghtly ; eorer with mau 
tba gtaeeai at night; (Hardy), tow In borders, e ; for earlr blowinr, 
tow In pott in a hothoute. Adbicolab, dreet, and attend aarefully 
thoea under glaet, at the bods appoar. Bibmnialb (Hardy), tow, e. 
BoLBB, flnith planting. Cabmatioitb, plant, and shelter from odd 
winds. Dahliab, toir,and plaoetnbera In hotbed, to break budtfor 
tllpping. Dnaaa borders generally. Edgings of Box, fce.. may be 
planted and repaired. (See Jan.) EvBBGBBana, plant in mild wea- 
ther, «. Obasb, rcril and tweep weekly. Obavbl. roll, and weed In 
dry weather, weekly. Hbdobb (Deeidnout), plani, b.; (Erergrran), 
plant, e. Htacimtmb, shelter, for Ihey begin to appear. If ion o- 
itSTTB,towin pott, aad plaoe in hotbed, or hotlmnse, aad greenhouse, 
for tueoetslon. NBATRaaa, attend to erery where. PBBBHNiALa 
(Hardy), tow, e.j plant tuckers, tlipt, and partlngt of roott; (Half- 
hardy) uncarer. If froett gone. Planting of flowering shrubs, eom- 
pleto. Poly ANTHUBBB, tow; earth up with rich eampoet. Pottbo 
8BBOBS, prune, thift, aad drtts the toll. Pbonb, the later It Is done 
tba more it checks the Uoeming. Randnculubbb, flatth planting, 
b. and e. Robbb, nuuinre inth oow-duog. Aowino of tree and 
thnib seeds, onmpleto ganarally. Burroav, with atokes, Ice,, 
nawly-ptaniad shruha. To Lira, thellar at they are now appeariag. 
Tvaa may be laid. 

Climbert, suoh athoMyaacklataodJatmtoet,sho«ld he pruned and 
trained In the early days of the month. Reduce to BMdarale-tised 
patehes todi plantt at pbloxet, asters, Teronicae, Ice., ottierwise they 
will oeeopy too much spare. Injure their nelghbourt, and faail»our 
rermln. Herbaceoua pfonfethould be planted out from nursery beds 
Into the hordart wllhoiit delay. Hmi/'hardg shnitat. Ice., may hare 
their theltort partially remored, rioting tham up again at night, ae- 
cording to the mlldnr u or inclemeney of the teatoa. D. Bbaton . 



ORCHARD. 

ArrLBS (wall and eipalier), flnltli pmnlng, b.; |plant; tow for 
stocks. APBicoTSy Anfsh pruning and protect carefully, b.; planx. 
BBBBBaaiaa, plant. Blobsoms of early wall frutt, shelter In m>flty 
and windy weather. CBBBBiBS,fl|iish pruning and training; plant; 
graft, e. Cbbsnutb, plant and sow. Cubrantb, Qnish pruniog, 
b.; plant. Cdttingb, plant, of gooseberries, currant«. figt, flllMrts, 
mulberriet, vinps. Ice. Daaaa and fork orer the earth of the bor- 
ders. Ice. FiLBBBTa, plant, hang male catkins, Ice. Goqbxbxb- 
BJBS, fluith pruning, b.j plant. Grafting, co;9imence, if mild, e. 
Sciona, collect ready for lue. LATaaa. make of flgs, vines, fllbertt, 
mulberries, and muscle plums, the last for stocks. Mandbbb, apply 
where required. Af«l>LABa. plant. Moaa, OD traat, destroy with 
brine, or urine. (See Jap.) MnLBBBaiBs, plant. NacTABiNaa, 
flnitii pruning, b. Obcqabd Taast, /Inish dressing' Pbacubs, 
finish pruning, b. PaA»s, sow for slocks, Ice. (wall and espalier); 
flnlsbprnning; graft, e. Planting, generally complete, e. Plumb 
(wall and etpalier), flolth pruuing; plant; graft, e. Pbomng, flniah 
generally. Quincbs, plant. RAiPBBaaixa, flaish pruning, b.; 
plant; dig between and remove suckers. HaavicBa, plant. Stanu« 
abdb, flnlsh pruning. Btrawbbbbixs, clear and spring drcsD, and 
plant in moist weather, e. Scckbbb, for stocks, plant. Trbncb 
ground for planting. Vinbb may sdll be pruned, b. ; cuttings plant. 
WALNT7T8, plant and tow. 



fo coBa atl ig atfomfor gf>Wili,jriBifi» b«r ttM>hajrtog^^ to 
eat Umm befora Iba tap hegiva to atrairiala. Tlwr iM|l ■>• kept *• 
a aellar» or olhor aaol damp plaaa oat of dMffa» ii&ttl Iha «p is Iha 
ttoafcaforwhlahthayaiadatUiMdialaBMUan. B. EBMaCToa. 



fobcino and plant stove. 



Aia, admit ftady when weather permitt. Bijlbb, aad a*er diy 
roots for sueoeaeton, plant, h. Bottom-bbat, afttand to (8ew Jaw.). 
CHBBBiBa, in blottom, shade when sdb It bright, a thick art aatwcee 
well ; disbud at required ; day temp, keep ahoaC «•* maxkaaai ; 
night 45«. Eabtb ofhordera, *«.. tOr oecaalonally. Fioa, whea fta 
leaf, reqaire a day temp, about W*, Flowbbino shraba to pact, m- 
troduee for tuceetaiou. Hbat matt ad ranee wUh light. Kiohbt 
Bbamb. proTide saoceationt; «te richer toil at the day l e u g t hga t 
(Hee Jan.). LABBLa,fenaw, where required. LsAyaa, ktapiiaaaed; 
decayed and weedt elear away eoattomly. Liaoio-MAMVBB. apply 
to the roota cf fruit-trees la foreing, if dry. Pbacbbs, aad other 
frultt in Mossom, should not he tyriaged ; ditbod ; thto whea loo 
thick, an4 as large at peat ; day temp. 6tf» j night SS*. Pi waa, re- 
move from bark-bed to pots; and generally regulate. Sbcwkb At> 
MoarBBBic MoiBTOBB. HTaAWBBBBiBB, in polt, Introdaec for 
tuooeaelon; bottom ImbC It uaeful ; tee Uiat Umte la later re are aat 
Injured by froat, TBaaaoHBTBB, for matt ttoee-ftonCa, amy be at 
70", during mid-day, if brigbt. Tobacco, gire ftarigaUoaa we^Wj, 
9r oAener, If Ineectt appear. Viaaa, treat as in Jaa. ; «to aot tyi4afe 
whilst in Mostom; thin berries; day temp. 7«"» nifht «•*. Watwb, 
give more ftwely Ulan laat monUi ; keep to opaa pane, orar pipea or 
flues, oonstaally. Watcb tedalautly forUM greea fly aadredepU«r; 
againtt the laiier, tulphur aad moletBre are *e beat pravealirea, ae 
well ae euro. 

Globini AB,OBaBBBAa, Bad AcBiMBBBB, tovB a tm os p h t rte motat- 
ure, but the i<«vei will become spotted, IT Che tan shtoca hrigiicly 
upon Uiem whtle nM>lat. It ia aov a baty thae i eki/hmf, ut^deem- 
ing, piuninf . and tralaing, maat be practleed ganaraHy U»raag|MMi 
the store plantt, wherever nacettary. The air BMtt be kept aaoisuw 
as heat aad light lacreaaea, aot aaly after thUUag, hot to anawer th« 
demande of the plaalt. Swrfng aBotfa aaadt, at the atoath doaea; 
and pvopagaUoa af eattlaji aitaMled to. R. Ebbibgtok. 



KITCHEN CABDKN. 

ABTiCBOxaa, defend from froet. Abpabiovb, plant in boCbed, 
and attend to that forcing. Balm, plant. BBAN8,plant; earth up, 
and transplant from frames, e. Bbbtb, sow a liula for eaily ote: 
plant for seed and dig up for storing any left ia the bed. Bobbcolb, 
sow, e. Brocoli« tow, e. Bubbbt. sow, e. Cabbacbb, plant; 
sow ; and plant for teed. CAaaoTa, tow In a hotlied, b. , to drmv 
youog; plant for teed. e. Caoljplowkb8, in frames, atlr earth 
about; look for tings, kc.; plant in borders, if mild, e,: aow, m.; 
prick out. Cblkry, dress and earth ap ; tow in a liotbed or warm 
border, e. Cbbbvil, tow. Claby, sow, e. Cow postb, prepare 
and torn orer. Cobiavdbb, tow. Coan S^lap. aow. Cccvw- 
bbbb, attend to Ihoae forcing; prick and plant out; and sow to hoc- 
beds. Pill, tow, m. Pung, prepare for hotbedt. EABTBjBc-or. 
perform when neceseary. Endivb, tnmsplant to fraraues; LlAach. 
Frhnbl, bow or plant. Gablick, plant. HoBSR-BAniaB, piam. 
JaausALBM Abticbokbb, plant. Kinaay Bbanb. sow in hoched. 
Ice LBBSa, plant for aeed ; tow, e. Lbttocbb, trant|iUat from 
fraoMt, e. ; tow in hotbed, b.; in border, e.; prirk out to hoibed. 
LiauoBica, plant and dig up. Mblonb, attend to in hotbeds; aow; 
and prick out. Mint, force In hotbed; plant. IfoaBBooH Bbdb, 
attend to; make day temp. dO° to 65^ Mubtabo and Caaaa, aow, 
e. Onionb, aow main crop, m., if aoil light and sUuatioa warm, 
otherwise defer tola tHl next month; clean winter eropt (potato), 
plant. PABBNira. ttore winter s'andlng: pjant for aeed. Pa a a, 
tow; earth up; tticfc: plant in hotbeds, b. Pbnntboyal, plant, e. 
PoTATOBt (ashleaYed), plant In hotbeds and borders ; stert otheiv in 
any warm place for future planting. RADianaa, sow In holheda, b., 
and ia op^n gravnd, e. Bapb (for aalading), sow ; (Edible-roou^), 
tow. KB D a ABB, SOW in peat, for futore transpiantteg. Sagb and 
Savoby, plant, e. SALtArT, tow, e., in small quantity, for eariy 
use. Savoyb, sow, m. and a. Scobxonbba, sow, e., in small quan- 
tity, for early use. Shalotb, plant. Skibbbts, sow, e. SriNAcn, 
weed ; sow, m. SoaaBLg. tow and plant, e. Tanst, Tbtnb. and 
Tabbagon, pl&pt, e. Tv BN I PB. plant for aeed; aow, c. Vacant 
GBOCHa,dlg; weed, Ice. 

lo Bowing RadiMhee thit month, if a tbclierad toulh border ia aa- 
leeted, aad the aorfaoe is covered wlih feme, reedt, or straw, the crop 
will be almost at aarly at that from seed town in ttv»»*' Oarlic aad 
Shafott, b«>lng fery Jiable to daray if axcotslve wet weather occnrs, 
should be fixed on waU-draiped ground, on the top of ridges, asd be 
manured with charred ragafable refute. Smooth the tut face of the 
ridi;e, scatter orer It some charred reiute and > h^t^ iw¥t, mml tiien 
merdy stick to the and of the bulb. In light soils, p'ant to Noveoi- 
her or October. Spinach in drills may be advantag«oaa)y atwa aow, 
and at all timet between arery two rows of Peaii. The ground it tims 
aconomlxfd, and the shade from tiae peas eoiMinuet thetpiaach longer 
in a sUte fit for Uble use. 



London : Printed by Habby Wooldbipgb, WinclMtler High Slraat, 
in Aha Parish of St. Mary Kalaudar; aad Puhlithed by William 
SoMBEYiLLB Obb, Bt the Office, No. 9, Amen Comer, in the Pariib 
of Chrifft Charch, City ^f London.— January ai, 165«. 
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laaicra — Tha Ban *j tupllj (TrnfArafo) la t«I7 i^ ta M ult- 
lakealiH s» f«T deaalf a]Uid,ali->ftinil>taMlwlihiain, wlltwhiek 
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lamaii of ilia, aa tiM oaHrpUlbn wltUa tban ro*. Tbrnt coiH 
fgrib la Jalj andAafait, JHmaff nmlbaiMniiarBiaor tbajooaf 
ttaostt, aa if^ aa ayoo IM at tba Iaa>«* Thla aatarpUlar la ana oT 



In tba Ivm of an ottl hi. id axolBda tba aan, wUd woald otbar- 
irlaadaaKoTlt lalbaebniaUt Matai aod. iriib tWa nl, iplaa oh 
allU flaar, la irblob IB boir <• nwrad vtalW HMiat tbroM* Ibat 

.. ^ ibafarlKt ij Id tba Mlowlaf Jani and 

-' \r dnwbv, bat a( Iba itia •hovn br tba 

Horn ata black ; tba abdoBMi, ToUawt 
on tba ffont adfa ef aaeb fiva vinf . 



Without waiting for further informatioi), as the 
time for purehasiag Pabbnif and Cabrot seed is U 
lisnd, we think it right to give the warning oon- 
tained in the following letter. It is dated Jersey, 
January 19, 19E>0, from a writer of high Bcientiflo 
atiaiaments, nod is worthy of eoneideraiion : — 

" Mj attention has been called to a parasite on 



the root of the Parmip and Carrot, by a gentleman- 
farmer of this island, remarkable for hia spirit of 
research, and anxiety for the improvement of this 
his native land. On hie showing me the parasite 
attached, I recognised the scaly, tuberous extremity 
of an Orobanclu, which had inserted itself into the 
side of the fleshy tap-root, and had, apparently, muoh 
reduced its size — giving a lanlty appearanoe. The 
infonnatioQ be reoeived from the laimer, on whoae 
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ground it grew, was, that " the hulk of the roots of 
parsnips and carrots attacked hy this parasite was 
reduced in plumpness hy one-half;" and, from the 
one I saw, I helieve such to have been the case; 
and, in what remained, there was more woody-fibre, 
and less saccharine, and other nutritious matter, 
than in ordinary roots. I should have wished to 
reserve this communication until I had opportunity 
to make more minute inquiries, both as to the state 
of the affected roots and of the identity of the para- 
site, but as the season for issuing parsnip seed is 
approaching, time is precious ; and 1 would request 
you to use your influence in persuading farmers — 
whose crops have suffered by this new pest ^ from 
sending seed of diseased fields into the market 
The sufferer — a Jersey farmer— -declared that the 
portions of his crops which were affected sprang 
from seed obtained in England; but Islanders do 
not easily overcome their prejudices. 

" This Orohanche — which according to Yaucher's 
nomenclature, would be O. Pastinaea, or in English 
might be named Nicolle*s Broom Rape, in compli- 
ment to the gentleman who called my attention to 
it — is new to me, although I had found an Orohanche 
growing on an Eryngium maritifnum in this island, 
which I pointed out to the late zealous botanist 
Dr. Graham, of Edinburgh, when on a visit to 
Jersey. And I deplore the appearance of it the 
more, as parsnips and carrots are the only moist 
winter vegetables which do not communicate a dis- 
agreeable flavour to the milk of cows fed upon them. 
And I hope, that in extracting the pith of these 
remarks in an editorial notice, you wul be able to 
check the progress of this new tax on the farmers* 
industry.'* 

Many of our readers will not understand what is 
the Orobanehe, or Broom Rape, and, consequently, 
will be unable to determine whether their parsnips 
and carrots suffered from its attack. It is a para- 
sitical family of plants, which has not hitherto been 
thoroughly examined by botanists, and the only 
works upon the subject are Miohelis' Treatise, pub- 
lished at Florence, in 1723, and Yaucher's Mono- 
graphie dss Orohanches, published at Geneva, in 
1 827. The very name is a mistake, meaning literally 
*' The Yetch Straugler," as if these parasites con- 
fined their attacks to the vetoh or tare tribe. This 
is so far from being the case, that we see our Jersey 
correspondent found one on the sea holly {Eryngium 
mariiimum)-, Dr. Rosburgh describes another as 
infesting the roots of the China sugar-cane ; and 
others have been found on those of the common 
bramble, wood chervil, ivy, and other widely differ- 
ing plants. In England, the most common species 
is the larger broom rape (0. in^'or), whose pale pur- 
plish spike of flowers— not unlike that of some of 
the wild orchises — ^is very frequently seen in June 
growing close to the stem of the furze and broom, 
upon the roots of which it usually fixes, and preys 
upon their sap. The stem of this Orohanche is of 
a rasty colour, tinged with purple, about the thick- 
ness of a small finger, varies from six to eighteen 
inches in height, and is without leaves ; the root is 
fleshy, sometimes bulbous, and when adhering to the 



roots of the furze and broom, '* it daspeth aboate 
them with certaine lyttel roots on everye side, lyke 
a dogge holding a bone in his mouth ** — (Linn. Trans.^ 
174). It belongs to the Didynamia Angiospermia 
dass and order of the linnean system. 

It has been doubted, whether the Orobancbes are 
really parasites, and it is quite certain that some of 
them are not, for they are found growing in soil 
away from other plants. But, on the other hand, it 
is equally certain that some are parasitical, and nour- 
ish themselves upon the sap of other plants. Thus, 
Dr. Turner, already quoted, says he has seen " all tbe 
natural juice clean drawn out" of dover by an Oro- 
baache, probably O. mmar ; we have seen O. major 
without any fibres, but those imbedded in the roots 
of furze ; and if this species on the parsnip aad 
carrot, in Jersey, be established, another will be 
added to what Dr. Turner emphatically calls these 
" choke weeds.'*4e 

We doubt tbe fact of the seed of the Orohanche 
being introduced with that of the parsnip or carrot ; 
but, as prevention and every caution is desirable, 
we recommend those who grow them extensively to 
wash the seeds in two or three waters before sowing. 
The seeds of the Orohanche are probably in the soil, 
and if so, fallowing, and paring, and burning, seem 
the only remedies. We shall wait for fuller informar 
tion before we notice the subject again ; and we shall 
be obliged by any person communicating to us any 
relative facts. 



With very great pleasure we give prominent inser- 
tion to the following exodlent communication, and 
hope that our readers may be benefited by fiirtber 
instructions from the same intelligent writer : — 

" In treating of the cultivation of plants not indi- 
genous to this country, Mr. Beaton nas judidously 
referred to their original habitations, and to the 
peculiarities of their several climates. From personal 
experience I can attest, that his treatise on the 
Oleander is perfect, as I have seen it growing in its 
wild state in the south of Spain, under the precise 
circumstances described by him. Indeed I do not 
remember ever to have passed a bridge in Andalusia 
where the Oleander was not to be seen. 

" From a little inddent which happened to me in 
this country, I can also well understand the difficulty 
of obtaining bulbous roots at the Gape, at the proper 
time when their removal from the ground ought to 
be effected. Having seen in the south of Spain some 
▼ery beautiful flowers of the Orchis, and having asoer> 
tained the locality in which they grew, I set out ac- 
cordingly in search of them ; but I was soon brought 
to a stand still from my horse sticking fast in stiff clay. 
I was, therefore, constrained to postpone my attempt 
until the ground became harder, which an Andalu- 
dan sun soon effected. Taking a second departure, I 

* Dr. Cwpentflr nytthafc, "in maojiMrti of Flaadfln, thcfiffmen 
wc altoivUMr doterred from the cultiT«uon of dorer b j one epccici 
of Orobendie, of which the eeeda lie donnent in the eoil, until it ii 
made to sapport plants upon which the pamite can grow, and whidi 
it then attaoks Tiforoiialj '* ( V^gtUMe PkgM. amd Bot., S16). If thia 
be the oaae with all the parantic apedea, then either parinr and 
boming, or towing a crop on which the Med* will regetate, ana then 
■aeriaeuBg this, are the <ml7 apparent remedUea. 
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found the treasureB I was in search of, and veiy 
beautiful thinffs they were. I then marked the 
ground — ^intending to return later in the season, when 
the tubers might be safely removed. Towards the 
decline of the summer, I accordingly renewed my 
task ; taking with me a bag to contain the tubers, and 
a garden-trowel to extract them from the earth — for 
I intended to bring away a mighty spoil. No diffi- 
culty was encountered in finding the land-marks I 
had previously placed ; for I should explain, that the 
T)lauts grew in vast uncultivated plains, which, pro- 
bablv, had remained untiUed since the expulsion of 
the Moors. Having, then, found the plants, I pro- 
ceeded to exhume them ; but my first efibrt to force 
the trowel into the ground revealed the difficulty of 
the work I had undertaken. My strength of arm 
having proved insufficient to force the trowel into the 
earth, I therefore endeavoured, with the assistance of 
a large stone, to accomplish my purpose; and In 
this way I succeeded in obtaining a tuber or two. 
But my poor tool could not long sustain the beavy 
concussion of the stone, and was soon broken ; I 
therefore returned re i^fectd. It may be noted, that 
botanising in Andalusia is somewhat of a perilous 
undertaking, as the lonelv traveller may expect to be 
suddenly surrounded bv banditti, who, if tney spare 
your life, will assuredly strip you of your property. 
The merchants at Gibraltar, when they ride into 
Spain, invariably carry a doubloon, as a douceur to 
these gentlemen. 

** I wished to say a few words on the subject of 
grape-growing in Andalusia, but I dare not encroach 
fartner on yoiu: indulgence : I will merely mention the 
remarkable fact, that tbe grapes which produce the 
magnificent raisins we receive from Malaga never 
receive a drop of rain from the time that the berries 
are formed, in May, until the period of their being 
gathered, in September. Except the dew, the only 
moisture tbey receive during the subsequent period 
of their growth is derived from the dank vapour of 
the sirocco wind." 

Our worthy correspondent should be Informed, 
that ground orchids, if possible, should be removed 
during tbe time they are in flower, and not like the 
irids, and other bulbs, when they are at rest No 
one knew this better than our lamented friend, the 
late Mr. Cameron, of the Birmingham Botanical 
Garden, when he lived at Bury Hill, in Surrey ; in 
which neighbourhood some rare British orchids have 
their only habitation. He was in the habit of gather- 
ing them for distant friends; and he always made 
choice of their flowering time for removing them. 

We may further corroborate this testimony by the 
following quotation from the Oardmen* MagazvM 
(vol. iii. S77), being the experience of Mr. W. Swain- 
son, who said, "So far back as the year 1816, I 
brought with me on my return from Sicily, between 
200 and 300 roots of species (of orchids) indigenous 
to that island ; nearly the whole of which flowered 
the succeeding year, in the greenhouse of the Liver- 
pool Botanic Garden, and in those of several of my 
friends. The method I adopted was as follows : — 
The plants were taken up in full flower, at whioh 
period the tuber or bulb for the following year had 
not begun to tbrow out its roots ; the earth was care- 
fully removed from the tubers, and the plant laid 



in a shady, cool, dry room, for about three weeks, 
when they were lightly packed with hay in a per- 
forated deal box." In this assortment of Sicilian 
orchids were seven species of described orchis, five 
species of ophrys, and two species of serapias, " with 
three or four other species apparently new." In 
No. 150 of the Botanical Register (1827) it is said 
of these ground, or terrestrial, orchids, that Signer 
Mauri sent a collection of them frx>m Rome to the 
Horticultural Society, in 1826 ; the roots dried, and 
packed in a paper like seeds ; and that " they all suc- 
ceeded perfectly, although when the roots arrived in 
England they were so shrivelled in appearance, that 
it was not expected that they would have sur- 
vived." We hope this experience will not be lost on 
botanical collectors, like our correspondent T. O. 
And we wish it had been stated at what stage of their 
growth those roots sent from Rome were taken up to 
be dried. At any rate, it must be of considerable 
importance to tbe collectors of this singular class of 
plants to know that ihey can be removed while they 
are yet in flower. 

THE FEUrr-GAEDEN. 

MisoBLLANEons Mattkbs. — So many are the ap- 
plications to The Cottage Gabdbmeb for advice of 
an off-hand character, that our weekly remarks will 
occasionally, of necessity, assume in this department 
a calendarial character; and it is very probable 
that this may be quite as acceptable to the generality 
of our readers, whom we are in duty bound to endea- 
vour to please. We, therefore, this week handle a 
variety of matters — whether in doors or out of doors, 
matters peculiarly apnlicable to the season, for 
we must no longer thiuK of winter ; spring— cheerful 
spring — is at hand, f^ving activity to our hands, and 
elasticity to our spirits. Away, then, we sav, with all 
lethargic feelings ! and, once more, let us buckle on 
our armour and prepare in earnest for the coming 
campaign. 

PfiOTEOTiNG Apbicots. — ^This valuable fruit is noted 
for earlv excitement ; the first beams of a returning 

?)ring have a powerful effect on their blossom-buds, 
hey are, moreover, very tender, as is well known ; 
and our purpose in adverting to. them is to show, 
that with all our caution we are not sufficiently 
careful in attending to the needs of this most viUuable 
adjunct of the confectionary and the dessert There 
can be no doubt, that were apricots throuffhout the 
kingdom protected as they ought to be, and as soon 
as they ought to be, the produce would be doubled ; 
taking the average of seasons. Of course, we shidl 
hear of expense. There is, however, such a thing as 
a niggardly economy — *' spoil a ship for a ha'poth of 
tar,'* IS an adage of as much weight now as it was a 
couple of centuries ago. Let any one consider the 
cost of building walls, of making borders, of procuring 
and carefully trimming the young trees, and then 
say if such expensive processes ought to be nullified 
by a trifling fit of economy, at the eleventh hour. 
Besides, canvas, bimting, or other ordinary covering, 
is not so expensive when its durability under careful 
management is taken into consideration. Canvas, 
for instance, will last for at least six years. It costs 
about sixpence per square yard ; and an apricot tree 
occupying, we will say, twdve square yards, will, of 
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course, require an outlay of six sbillings ; or, in other 
words, it will cost one snilling per annum to ensure 
a crop on the pet apricot, nursed, it may be, by the 
fire of the parlour, or other room behiua the wall on 
which it was trained. Why, twelye good moorparks at 
one penny each will pay the cost ; and surely a good 
ooveriog will, if of any use, secure this amount. 

We are perfectly aware, that many persons think 
that coyering does no good ; we confess to a yeij 
different opinion. We haye coyered the trees of all 
kinds for the last twenty years, and we haye left 
eyery year a portion uncoyered, but the balance U 
much — very muck — in favour of covering. Anomalous 
results sometimes occur; after all our pains we may 
still miss a crop of fruit ; and this, we fear, leads 

Sersons of impatient feelings, and under the sting of 
isappointment, to forswear all coyerings. We, 
therefore, adyise our apricot growers to be on the 
alert in the first week of February — to prune their 
trees and to apply some protection instantly. 

Narrow-winoed Beivbar Moth. — Before coyering 
up, let us adyise a strict search for the eggs of those 
caterpillars which so much infest the leayes of the 
apricot, and which are familiar to eyery body who 
has cultiyated this fruit.* This is an insidious enemy 
indeed, for the first leayes of the apricots are half 
deyoured, in general, before the damage is attended 
to. And, again, all the worse, because hundreds — who 
do not, and indeed cannot thread that nicely graduated 
course, which in horticultural pursuits leads from 
causes, (apparently trifling in their oommenoement) to 
most serious efiects — ^suffer this insect rogue to esta* 
blish himself before they adopt precautionary measures. 
To return then to the eggs : they may be found at this 
period in little circular patches, of more than a score 
together, attached to the bark of the principal shoots. 
They require a good eye to hunt them out ; and their 
appearance is that of an oyal spot of paste, indented 
ah oyer by the protuberant swelling of the adyancing 
eggs ; in fact, if a letter was sealed with a patch of 
paste instead of wax, and a yery diminutiye ladies' 
thimble used to impress it, instead of armorial bear- 
iugs, such would conyey an idea of this litde 
dotted Pandora's box. Such we haye been taught to 
consider the source of the apricot oaterpilliar ; and 
such, under that impression, we make a point of 
himting tor, as before remarked. 

These things done, the coyereug had best be 
applied eyery eyening, unless yery mild ; but by all 
means, let it be drawn up in the day, if only for a 
couple of hours, unless the weather is yery seyere. 
We must now turn to matters connected with in- door 
affairs, or, in other words, forcing. 

Fermenting Materials. — It is of the yeiy first 
importance to all those who use fermenting materials 
in pits, frames, or houses, to haye a mixture always 
ready, at this period aboye all others. Materials mr 
the linings for hot-beds of cucumbers, melons, early- 
potatoes, &o., always retain a more durable heat by 
oeing mixed preyiously to use ; and consequently, in 
an equal state of fermentation. We are now sup- 
posing the case of those who haye it in their power 
to use a considerable amount of tree-leayes with their 
manure. A mixture of two-parts leayes to one-part 
stable manure, makes a yaluable material. Our 
practice is, to suffer the manure in the stable-yard to 
accumulate about Christmas. When drawn into the 
garden-yard, it is all shaken oyer, and the shortest of 

* A flf ore ud deterlption of tiw moth, with Its tggt, wilt be foood 
At pft9* »1. It win be teen that it it the Paduca angiwMorana— 
or, Narrow* wlhf^ed Red-Bar ;"- and we refer oor rvaden to tb« aoeouut 
of ita babiuin ibatpogo. 



the dropping taken out; these we, in general, emplojr 
as top-oressing on any of the vine borders immedi- 
ately; and ultimately they get mixed up with the 
fermenting material, which warms and protects the 
roots of the yines. The remainder is thrown into a 
huge heap, near the leayes, and sufifered to reach 
what is termed a fiery pitch of fermentation ; when 
it is immediately broken up, and mixed with those 
leayes in the manner before described. Such a 
heap, in a sheltered nook, will retain its heat for a 
great length of time, and will answer almost anj 
purpose— building either the body of the hot-bed or 
fumishinff linings to it afterwards. When used as 
lining, a little long litter should be shaken oyer it 
wlien the linings haye been disturbed, to preyent the 
leayes blowing about the garden. 

GuouMBBBS. — ^We may as well offer a little adyice 
to the amateur on this head. In our last notice of 
them (at page 168), we adyerted to the buildinR the 
bed ; we now pass on to the ridging-out, confining 
ourselyes at present to the dung-bed. As before 
obseryed, the chief danger to be apprehended is from 
burning — ^that is, firom a greater neat occurring at 
their roots than they are able to bear. We cannot 
say precisely to a deffree how much they will bear, 
but we can a£Snn that ninety degrees, in the soil 
where these roots are situate, is the greatest amount 
that should be allowed at any time— indeed, eighty 
degrees will be found amply sufficient at an early 
period, proyided all other pomts are right 

Now, how to obyiate this burning is the great 
point for consideration to the early forcer. We 
Defore said, that the dung must be well worked, and 
that it is good practice to introduce a column of 
unfermentable material beneath the centre of each 
hillock of plants. We may now suppose the bed 
ready for introducing the soil — and this is done 
piecemeal by most good cultiyators, forming, at first, 
merely hills, as they are termed, in the centre of the 
bed ; this enables the cultiyator to apply water with 
facility, during the time the greatest yiolenoe may be 
expected in the formenttng naterials, which generally 
extends oyer the first fortnight or three weeks. In 
forming the hills, our practice is to excayate a con- 
siderable hollow immemately beneath each hill, half 
the depth of the bed ; and this we fill up to the lerel 
with new turf, cut into siquares of nearly six inches. 
These do good seryice in a yariety of ways ; they 
prevent fermentation of the bed from gathering too 
much power (which it is apt to do) m the centre 
of the bed, at the yery point susceptible of most 
injury. They also form a secure drainage all through 
the summer, ensuring a draught of moisture through 
the centre of the bed id case of need. Added to this, 
they form an excellent pasture-ground for the cucum- 
ber roots, which readily })enetrate them. These 
things done, we pile our composts in a compact 
hillock — the surface about ten inches from the glass. 
This is better than nearer, for when put too close, the 
firame soon wants raising ; and this is an operation 
to be ayoided in the eariier stages of forcing, as there 
is danger of rank steam getting in. 

Cucumber Soil. — As to the best kind of compost, 
opinions yary. Many of our best cucumber growers, 
in late years, have used a compost for yery early work 
composed, in the main, of a moory earth, of dark cha- 
racter. And no doubt the plan is good ; for it would 
be folly to use the strong loamy composts, which are 
required to withstand the heat of a long summer. 
The moory soil being dark, readily absorbs beat; 
and it also readily parts with moisture ; it is, more- 
oyer, a fine medium for the roots to penetrate. We 
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use about half of such earth for the hilLs, the remain- 
der being light loam and leidf soil ; the latter not too 
much decomposed. As the bed requires successive 
earthings, we increase the amount ot loamy soil; and 
thus the mass is a series of zones, each, from the 
centre outwards, of more solidity. 

V£NT[LATiNo OuouMBSBS. — In oouoluding, we may 
offer advice about ventilation, and subsequent ma- 
nagement. One of the great faults in bed-forcing, 
is the small amount of ventilation allowed. Some 
persons love to see their beds almost choked with 
steam. Now, under any circumstances of early forc- 
ing in dung- beds, there is sure to be no lack of 
atmospheric moisture ; and he who persists in giving 
a little air by night as well as by day, will, in cutting 
fruit, by no means be behind the man who will have 
confined steam ; albeit, the high-steamed plants may 
make a greater show in leaf during the earlier stages. 
Caution, however, is necessary in giving air in bright 
and windy weather ; but this we need not dwell upon. 

Every afternoon, if possible, the frame shoula re- 
ceive a dash of water from a fine-rosed pot, or the 
syringe ; the power of water in sweetening the atmo- 
, sphere is enormous; care, however, must be taken, not 
to apply more to the twiU than the needs of the plants 
require. As they grow and advance, a very frequent 
stopping must be had recourse to, and good linings 
applied, in order to be able to ventilate freely ; takinff 
care that the most powerful dung lays next the wood 
or brick- work, in order to make a warm atmosphere, 
without raising too severe a bottom heat Care must 
be taken, also, whilst a lively bottom-heat prevails, to 
apply water liberally close to the frame inside. 
. It should be understood by the tyro in cucumber 
forcing, that the oftener the linings are turned the 
better; a still, mild day, should be chosen for the 
purpose. In fact, the linings should be kept in an 
equable state, approximating the character of the 
dung in the first working, previously described; 
water, therefore, will be requisite in the various turn- 
ings and additions. — B. Ebainotok. 



THE PLOWEE-GAKDEN. 

Lawns. — ^As soon as the lawns are dry after the 
January frost, the worm-casts should be levelled 
down with hard brooms, or old stumped rakes; or, 
in large places, by a bush-harrow drawn by a horse. 
This last-named is the way we brush over the grass 
here at t]|e end of winter, and is very effectual if the 
*' bush-harrow" is properly made. Ours is finished 
after this manner : a commen wooden hurdle is laid 
down horizontally to the line of draught, and then 
covered with the tops of thorn bushes not much 
stronger than the tops of common pea-etioks, by 
wattling the ends between the bars of the hurdle, and 
letting the ends of the bushes lie over each other 
like the thatch on a building, until the whole face> 
of the hurdle is covered, and two feet of the brushwood 
is out beyond the end of the hurdle. This makes a 
powerful brush, and the vety best instrument to 
scratch a mossy surface with. After two turns of 
this harrow— one along and the other crossways — the 
grass should be well swept, and then rolled ; or, if 
any bare parts are thin of grass, a little seed of the 
white ana small yellow clovers should be scattered 
before the roller. I have heard an objection made to 
sowing clover seeds till April, but thtit must refer to 
tilled land, as I have sown clover seeds over a grassy 
surface at all seasons— from the end of September to 
April — and I never saw any difference in the result. 

It is an excellent plan to give some kind of 



dre8ii$tg to all grass under the scythe ; any time in 
February ; and just after this rolling is the best time 
for it. Even for good land, where the grass grows 
strong without any artificial assistance, I would re- 
commend some poor sandy compost for keeping a 
solid smooth bottom under the scythe, and when a 
good bottom of moss is not present, this is more ne- 
cessary to render the grass soft and carpety to walk 
on. For poor land, the best dressing is fine sifted 
coal ashes; and if they are dry under cover, they 
will absorb a large portion of some liquid manure ; 
and that it is by far the easiest way to enrich a poor 
spot of grass. Old tan is also a good dressing, and 
so is the top half-spit from the fiower beds; but 
rough composts of that sort should be laid on before 
the brooms or bush-harrow were applied. 

Walks. — After the grass, the walks come in for an 
annual dressing ; but as the walks, ought always to 
be in trim order, and as they may be made or repaired 
vA any time, I shall pass them over to-day with 
merely stating, that all the new walks which have 
been founded here during the last half-dozen years, 
are very differently made to any that have been 
hitherto recorded; and they proved so good and 
economical, that we have been engaged part of this 
winter in renovating most of the older walks after 
the same manner ; and that I shall shortly write a 
paper solely on the formation of walks, roads, and 
their keeping. 

Flowbb-Gardkn Stock. — ^Early in February is the 
usual time to look over the stock of half-hardy plants 
for filling the fiower-beds next summer. It is true, that 
March is time enough for this, where means are short ; 
and that others begin propagation at the commence- 
ment of the new year. Here — where we use as many of 
these things as most people — we commence by pre- 
paring a large mass of dung and leaves about the 
middle of December, and by removing our verbenas, 
and things of that sort, into some of the hothouses 
about the middle of January, so as to make a growth 
fit to get cuttings from before the middle of February, 
by which time our heap of dimg and leaves is settled 
down in the shape of " a good hot-bed," or rather beds, 
inside of a range of deep brick pits, with a circle of 
hot water pipes round them ; and in six weeks, or 
by the end of March, we generally strike off the bulk 
of our next summer's supply. The number I need 
not say, or even allude to, more than this, that 
although our machinery for this manufacture of 
flower-garden plants are nearly perfect, we are gene- 
rally as much pinched for room and pots — before we 
can trust the hardier things into temporary shelters 
out of doors — ^as any reader of The Cottage 
Gabde.*4£b can be ; and this is the case with garden- 
ers all over the country. Formerly, we used to pro- 
pagate the greater number of our verbenas, petunias, 
senecios, calceolarias, &c , in August and September, 
and then kept them over the winter in store-pots — 
that is, large numbers of small plants together in one 
pot Biit that plan is far more expensive, and not & 
whit more convenient than our present mode of pro- 

Sagating these things early in the spring ; and we 
nd that anv of these dwarf plants, if rooted before 
the end of March, are as good — and in some in- 
stances better — for turning out next May, than the 
same kinds propagated in the autumn, if compelled to 
be half-starved through a long winter in crowaed pots. 
Of all plants, some of the verbenas are the most 
difficult to carry through the winter without losses 
and mishaps by mildew, damp, &c. Therefore, of them 
we keep no more over the winter than is sufficient to 
provide a few cuttings of each sort early in February. 
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All that can be done with ths wuldew on Ttrj tender 
little plants in winter, ia nierelj to keep it under hj 
dusting sulphur orer the affected parts ; it cannot be 
wholly eraaicated. As soon, therefore, as a pot of 
cuttinffs is insured from such plants as are affected 
by mildew, or any other disease, the old affected 
plants are thrown away at once ; and I would always 
advise this course to amateurs, who can command a 
common hot-bed, eren as late as the middle or end of 
March, if they cannot get up one earlier; as, besides 
the trouble and unsightliness of diseased plants, 
many of these diaeases — and particularly the mildew 
— are likely to take a firm footing in the place, and be- 
come troublesome in after years, if allowed to remain 
long in a pit or house. 

In making Mrly tpring euttingi of Terbenas, ana^- 
lises-^or, indeed, of idl the soft-wooded beddmff 
plants, if the old plants have been previously foroed 
a little to make a fresh growth from which the out- 
tings are made— it is not necessary to cut them below 
a joint, as we recommend for other plants. If the 
shoot is cut half-way between two joints, it will be 
right enough ; and, by this mode oif cutting, a very 
scarce sort may be multiplied much faster than by 
cutting under a joint, as by saving this bottom ioint 
it will throw up two more cuttings in a few days, 
under a smart heat. If a hot-bed is in good working 
order for cuttings of this sort— or say, with a brisK 
bottom-heat of full 90**, and from 70^ to 80^ of top 
heat — from four to five days is the usual time in whicn 
the softer plants will strike roots ; but we often see a 
small pot of very young tops of verbenas strike roots 
in fifty hours ; but if we take a week as a general 
average for cuttings to root — from the middle of Feb- 
ruaiy to the end of April — ^we shall not be far from 
the mark. So that, ii we have but very few cuttings 
of a particular sort to begin with, we may so manage 
as to have the required stock of it in six weeks. 

One of the worst plants to keep over the winter 
for the flower garden, is the IhubU French Marigofd; 
and there is no way of getting a bed of this in per^ 
feotion, without saving the particular variety you 
want to bed-out for spring cuttings. Cuttings of the 
finest double yellow variety of this marigold I have 
made about the end of August, for many years ; and 
before I hit on the right way of managing them, I 
have known the stock reduced, before the end of 
February, to three plants ; and from these hardly half- 
a-dozen cuttings could be procured. Indeed, I recol- 
lect one spring, the propagator reporting that he could 
only get a single cutting to benn with ; and that very 
season we had two good-sized beds marked for this 
plant, each of which required eighty plants to fill it 
well at once. But fortunately, this plant may be in- 
creased in the spring from cuttings much faster than 
a verbena ; and cuttings of it struck as late as the 
] 0th of May, will be ready to plant oiit of doora by 
the 1st of June. All this we had to prove that sea- 
son ; for from the one cutting 100 nlants were made 
and planted at the proper time. Many people de- 
spise the name of a mangold bed, but I never heard 
any one say aught but praise of a bed of them made 
from cuttings. The plants are more dwarf and bushy 
from cuttings ; and in the event of a clear yellow bed 
of this plant being required for a particular arrange- 
ment, there is no other way of supplying the deside- 
ratum but b^ cuttings ; and when a striking variety 
of marigold is seen in a bed of seedlings, there is no 
way of perpetuating it except by cuttings. I have 
seen excellent beds of brown-ooloured and striped 
fiowers made from cuttings of these marigolds, but I 
only keep the clear double yellow this way. 



I reoolleet an interesting experiment, wbieb 
soggested to me once by a gardener, who always kept 
his supply of double marigolds from cuttings; it 
was to ascertain if it were poenble to stamp a perma- 
nency on a given variety, by a long course of keephig^ 
it by cuttings ; but I Mieve it can hardly be aone 
with this flower. Between us, we kept one yarietj 
without a break for eleven jeare, from cuttings taken 
in succession during that time, and then saving seeds 
trcm it ; but the seeds did not produce more doahle 
flowering plants at the end of the eleventh year than 
they did when the parent stock was only three or 
four yean of age. 

FacHsiAS. — When a supply of fhchsias is to be 
made in the spring, the cuttings should be pat in 
among the venr first that are made, in order to get 
good bushy plants of them before they begin to 
Bower. Any one who is fond of a fochsia bed, or 
hedge, in a flower garden, should use but one sort in 
a place. I have tried all the combinations that I 
could make out of a great many sorts — ^using. at dif- 
ferent times, from two to twenty kinds in a bed^but 
I never got a bed of mixed fuchsias yet that plemed 
me, or that any lady, who understood the sul^ect, ad- 
mired. There are some who will admire anything 
gaudy in flower beds ; but that taste is fast wearing 
out, and particularly in regard to fuchsia beds. Of 
all the ola fuchsias, the one called OraeiK$ h the best 
for a large mass, or fot a low hedge, and to be cut down 
to the ground every year ; but for a permanent hedge, 
where they will stand the winter, RicarUmii is the 
best, because it is much stronger, and more hardy, 
than Oraeilii. There are many instances of the 
Fuehsia RicarUmii growing into hutfe bushes, of from 
ten to fifteen feet high ; and I heard lately of a hcNdge 
of it in the north of Ireland, eight or nine feet high, 
and as many feet through. But in my opinion, the 
one called CarcUna is by far the best of all the 
fuchsias for a bed, or a hedge, or for single speeimens, 
out of doora ; and for this, among other reasons, that 
it is just a second edition of the original Fuekria 
eooeinea, with all the parts four times enlarged, and 
with the most powerful habit of that race of iuehsias, 
or those belonging to the Coeeinen breed. 

To make the best show in a bed, this CmroHma ongbt 
to be propagated every year, in August, and horn 
stout pieces of the young stems stuca in light soil, 
behina a wall or hedge. When it is more than two 
yeare old, it is too strong for ordinary beds ; and 
nothing looks more out of character than a very tail 
orop in a small bed. Therefore a succession of young 
plants should thus be kept up. Hedges of fuchsnas, 
when planted in suitable situations, are extremely 
beautitul — much more so when they are cut down to 
the ground every year, and thus made to flower on rery 
vigorous young wood ; and Oarolma treated that way 
must be gorgeous indeed. 

There is a climbing fuchsia (RtuKcam, a wild spe- 
cies), which would grow twenty or thirty feet long in. 
a few seasons ; but it is a shy one to flower. A first, 
or second, cross between it and Cttrohna ooght to 
produce a giant fuchsia for standards. Snob a cross 
oas been obtained, but not skilfully, and it is of little 
use. The pollen of Carolina should only be used, and 
the cross repeated, until nothing but the constitution 
of radican$t or female parent, is left to the ofispring. 

Dahlias. — ^Any scarce variety of this flower snould 
now be in heat, to produce a good stock from. People 
who have not seen this useful plant propagated on a 
large scale would hardly believe how many plants 
can be got from a strong root by beginning early with 
them. The great growere count them by the hundred 
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from a single root And the whole stock should now 
be oarefullv looked oyer, as they rot much faster now, 
after the fires are slackened, where they are kept 
under the stages of a greenhouse. 

Annuals. — Hardy annuals — such as those recom- 
mended to be sown in the autumn — should now be 
sown again as early this month as the ground is 
tolerably dry. A piece of undug ground is best for 
them, 'i'he borders of a shrubbery, or where they 
could be a little shaded from the sun, would suit 
them very well. NemophyUa insignis sown any time 
this month would be in time to fill up open spaces 
between the geraniums planted out next May, and 
would keep the beds gay until the geraniums, or 
other plants, would fill up the ground. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Fuchsias — This family of plants, named in honour 
of a celebrated German botanist, is so well known 
that any description would be superfluous. No one 
class of plants has been so successful in creating-— 
among the middle and humbler classes of society — a 
love and a taste for the beautiful in flowers. Ever 
since the founder of the florist-house of Le^ obtamed 
the F. ooecinea from the wife of a sailor — ^in whose 
window, in a narrow street by the banks of the 
1 hames, it first attracted his attention — this family of 
flowers has been a universal favourite. To the present 
descendants of that father of London nurserymen is 
the public indebted for the introduction of F, ful- 
gens; the hybrids obtained from which, and the 
older, smaller-flowered species, constitute the most 
beautiful gems we now possess. Most of them may 
be propagated with the greatest ease, either iu-doors 
or outof^oors. 

Many a sweet look, many a happy countenance, 
have I witnessed, produced by the receiving " an 
Irishman's cutting"* of these lovely ladies' eardrops. 
Open-hearted, and open-handed gardeners, by the 
diffusion of these plants alone, have done something 
to refine, and soften, and purify the manners of the 
age. A rough, uncouth man — a prim, afiected, 
haughty woman — could never be brought to admire 
and love such flowers without, at least, losing some- 
what of that which is forbidding and repulsive. 
And, then, how sweet they look in the window of the 
labourer, with bright flowers and luxuriant foliage, 
basking in the rays of light transmitted through 
glass, undecked with cobwebs, unshaded by dusty 
deposits ! Many, who know nothing of the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, may yet be paragons of excellence in 
attending to many of the duties of life, and domestic 
ones amongst the number ; but in combination with 
clean, well-grown plants in a cottage window, we 
hold the want of tidiness and thrift next to an im- 
possiblity. For all those who would dive into the 
character of those in whom they feel interested, we 
here brinff them within reach of an oracle, more to 
be depended upon for the truth of its responses than 
most of those that poets have tried to immortalise in 
song. 

The popularity of the fuchsia is to be ascribed not 
only to its elegance, but also to the ease with which 
it may be cultivated, and the readiness with which it 
submits to various modes of growth — outdoors and 
in-doors — to meet the different circumstances of its 
many admirers. Presuming that those intended for 
blooming in the coming season, in pots, have been 
safely stowed away during the winter, in cold pits, 

» '* An IrisluiMB'B ealliK*' !• one with a bIm root to It. 



cool greenhouses, or (what answers just as well under 
proper cai'e) in sheds, dry cellars, back kitchens, and 
hay-lotts, and that whilst in these places, they have 
been secured from frost, and the roots kept m that 
medium state of moisture equally remote irom dusty 
dryness on the one hand, and wetness on the other — 
a state, especially in the case of the uninitiated, more 
easily secured by covering, or plunging the roots, than 
by having recourse to the watering-pot — we shall 
shortly glance at some modes of culture, as suitable 
to the circumstances of several classes of cultivators. 

Firet. — When there is the advantage of a hothouse^ 
as well as a greenhouse ; the hothouse being furnished 
with bottom-heat, either from fermenting material 
or otherwise. This is just the place for fuchsias, 
from the end of December to the end of March, ii' it 
is desirable to have fine, luxuriant, well bloomed spe- 
cimens in May and June. The fuchsia, it is true, is 
a comparatively hardy plant; }et it luxuriates in 
what may be termed stove treatment, when growth, 
more than bloom, is the object aimed at. For this 
high temperature treatment, plants from one to two 
years old are the best When it is desirable greatly 
to increase the variety, the pot, with the branches 
unshortened, may be set upon the bottom-heat, and 
then cut down within a few inches of the soil, when 
the sap is fairlv in motion, and small shoots have 
been formed. Where all the cuttings required may 
be obtained from thinnings of the stool, the plants 
intended for this early work should be cut down 
shortly after the fall of the leaf, when vegetation is 
in a comparatively dormant state. These may be 
started by the pots being set on the hot-bed, during 
the latter end of December, or the whole of Januai-y 
and Febmary ; then watered, so as to moisten the 
whole of the soil, and no more to be given until the 
plant absolutely requires it Syringe over the re- 
maining part of the head frequently, to encourage the 
buds to break strongly ; when that is done, and the 
shoots are one or two inches in length, shake awav as 
much as possible of the old soil ; prune away all dead 
and useless fibres, but leave the sound and main 
roots little mutilated. Repot again, into pots of a 
similar, or even of a smaller size, using rough lumpy 
soil, and not jamming but spreading out the roots in 
regular layers, taking care that the soil has been pre- 
viously prepared and hccUed, so as to give no unne- 
cessary check. Beplunge the pots in the bed, if the 
temperature is not above 80*', top temperature ^b°. 
If the bed is hotter, plunge only partially — or merely 
set the pots on the surface ; water with warm water, 
and shade from the sun for a short time, until the 
reciprocal action between the roots and the young 
shoots is restored : giving no shade whatever, if in 
sunshine, a dusting from the syringe will prevent all 
flagging. Thin the shoots accordingly as you wish 
the plant to consist of one stem, or of one stem in the 
centre, with four or &^q round the circumference. 
In either case treat the stems alike, encouraging them 
to grow upright and unshortened, and yet keeping 
them so near the glass, as to encourage the abundant 
protrusion of side shoots, which, if not numerous 
enough, are to be stopped to make more. Shift into 
larger pots, when necessary; give plenty of the sy- 
ringe, morning and evening, but especially during 
the latter. Give more air and room as the plants get 
larger; raise them by degrees from being plunged, so 
that they may stand on the surface of the bed ; and 
thus inure them, gradually, for the closest and warm- 
est end of a greenhouse, where they will soon present 
a mass of bloom. 

Secondly. — When there is only a greenhouse and a 
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dung hotbed. Here a similar system may be adopted, 
only, as in such a bed, the plants oould not long be 
kept, on aooount of their size and height, it would 
be time enough to start the plants in it by the middle 
or end of February ; as then, they oould be moved 
to the warmest end of the greenhouse in the end of 
March and beginning of April ; and if encouraged, 
fine plants would be obtained iu July. 

Thirdly. — Where there is a hothouse, such as a vi- 
nery forced moderately early, but no bed with bottom* 
heat, and a common, greenhouse. Where there is such 
a thing as a hotbed for cucumbers, in which the 
fuchsias could be started, and then transferred, first 
to the forcing house, and then to the greenhouse, 
splendid plants may easily be obtained. Where no 
dung-bed can thus be brought into reqiusition, the 
plants will flower late when thus cut down. In such 
circumstances, intead of cutting down the plant, it 
is advisable to cut in the last year's side shoots, with- 
in a joint or two of the main stem ; by syringing fre- 
quently, and keeping a moist atmosphere, almost 
every bud will break just where you want it ; and as 
you will possess in jour plants the matured, elabo- 
rated sap, stored up m the stem last autumn, you will 
not have equal luxurianoe^ but you will have an 
abundant and a more early blooming, than you can 
ever obtain by cutting down the plant. By the time 
the vines, &c., shade the plants, they must be removed 
to the greenhouse. Sugh fuchsias should be started, 
and warm soil secured, before they are repotted into 
fresh compost 

Fourthly. — Where there is only a greenkoute^ a 
similar system — not of cutting down, but of shorten- 
ing in the side-shoots — should be resorted to ; and, 
for this purpose, the plants raised from cuttings of 
the previous spring, and which had been (prown 
during the previous summer, are the best, as the 
plants seldom break regularly, in such cironmstances, 
after being old. The warmest position may be given 
them, and the plants may stand quite thick tog^er, 
until the shoots are nearly an inch in length. 

Fifthly. — ^Wbere — as in the case of many of our 
readers — all their plant repositories are found inside 
and outside of their tcindowe. Here it is advisable 
to retain the plants in their winter quarters, until the 
buds have fairly broken out, and appear as incipient 
shoots ; the fresh soil that is wantea should then be 
given. Pruning should merely be given in such 
quantity, and no more, as will encourage the sym- 
metry of the plant. An early and a continuous 
blooming is here the principal thing ; and the more 
of these little shoots you can encourage, the more 
abundant will be your bloom, though tiie individual 
flowers will not be so large, nor yet the foliage so 
lux.uriant, as when pruning and cutting down had 
bcMon more liberally indulged in. Though you must 
not keep your soil dry, beware of making the earth 
sodden, before it is occupied by roots : when the pot 
is full of roots, there will be little danger of over- 
watering. Though out the greatest nart of the sum- 
mer, the plants will thrive best outside the window. 

A few more things may just be noticed. 

8oU. — Equal parts of peat and loam, or turfy loam, 
with a little leaf-mould and charcoal, answer admirably. 

Manure. — ^A little dried cow-dung may be blended 
with the soil, or put on as surface^ressings. Fuch- 
sias dearly like a dusting, over the surface of the soil, 
with superphosphate of lime. 

Water — moderately, until the pots are filled with 
roots — then they suck like topers; and, if not sur- 
face-manured, a liquid well-coloured with guano, or 
sheep-dung, will please them amazingly. 



Propagation, — ^Very small shoots, taken off in 
spring, and placed in heat, make nice licUe plants for 
autumn blowing. All will strike freely, during sani'^ 
mer, under a hand-light, or even in a shady border, 
without protection. 

Seeds, sown in spring, will sometimes give smsU 
flowering plants in the autumn, but are ciiiefly oaed 
for obtaining hybrids. The seed-berry of many 
would make no mean addition to the deesert 

Shoots — where grown to any extent, and especially 
outK>f-<loors — are very useful as small flower-stakes 
for calceolarias, geraniums, Ac. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPAETMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

Plants Rkquibino Peouuab Tbeatmemt : AneBO- 
toehilus setaoeas.—'Va the description of this plant, 
the week before last, it was mentioned that the 
flowers were not showy, but ourioua The sepals 
(outer petals) are greeuish, tinged with red ; the pe- 
tals (inner) and labellum (lip) are whitish ; the lauer 
being fringed. The stem, bearing several tloweie, 
rises about five inches above the foliage. Each 
flower is not more than three-quarters of an inch long, 
by a quarter of an inch broad. The stem and leaves 
belonging to it die off after flowering ; fresh shoots 
springing up from below. Now, as the leaves are 
the great beauty of these plants, it is not advisable 
to allow them to produce any flowers. As soon aa 
the flower-stem appears above the foliage, we advise 
it to be nipt off with the finger and thumb ; and then 
to squeeze the top of the stem that is left, to dry up 
the sap, which would flow, and cause the stem to rot 
downward, and eventually destroy the plant 

As these plants are rather difficult to cultivate, we 
shall endeavour to describe what we consider the 
best method to cause them to grow well. As they 
are terrestrial plants, growing in thickets and under 
hedges, amidst decaying leaves, the soil proper lor 
them is a compost of sandy-peat and vegetable mould 
(leaves rotted down to earth). Pot them in this com- 
post in small pots, according to the size of the plants. 
Let the pots be well drained with broken potsberds; 
put a little moss upon the drainage, to keep the earth 
from choking it up ; then fill the pot nearly full with 
the compost, and place the plant in the pot — filling 
up round it, till it stands a little elevated above the 
rim of the pot, and pressing the earth moderately firm 
to each plant Next, take a jwt three or four sizes 
larger than the one the plant is in ; fill it so full of 
moss as to allow the pot with the plant in it to be 
plunged amongst the moss ; the moss and plant to 
oe a little elevated — forming a small hOlook in the 
centre of the pot A thin layer of the moss should 
be laid, also, over the soil in which the plant is potted. 
After all this is done, put over each plant a clear bell- 
glass, a little less than the pot containing the moss, 
and place them on a platform — not far from the 
lower part of the glass-roof of the house. As these 
plants grow in shady places, it will be necessary to 
keep them constantly shaded from the sun, excepting 
dunng the short days of winter, when they may be 
allowed to enjoy his beams. 

FFat^.—Gonsidering again the native situation of 
the Ansotoohilus, it will guide us in the applioation of 
moisture. They require watering in snudl quantities 
at a time — but often, so as to keep the soil moist, but 
not wet or muddy. As the bell-glass must be kept con- 
stantly oyer them, that alone, by preventing evapo- 
ration, will keep the soil much longer in a moist state 
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than it would be if the glasses were taken o£P ocoa- 
sionally. Frequently, it will be sufficient to water 
the outside of the glasses only, the water will perco- 
late through and wet the moss, and that will keep tiie 
soil in which the plant grows in a state moist enough 
for a considerable time. 

PropagcUion. — ^The only way these plants can be 
propagated, is by taking off a young sucker with a 
root attached, and managing it exactly as the older 
plants, in respect to soil and situation. The only 
oifference will be in placing it in a smaller pot, and 
with a smaller bell-glass over it. If an oM plant 
happens to have several shoots belonginff to it, it may 
be split up into as many plants as there may be 
shoots ; each division will soon make a good plant 

Fhtsurus Aaoentea, and F. Abgentea. Piotus, are 
two plants of similar habit to the foregoing, but with 
leaves of a lighter green, and silver-coloured mark- 
ings, instead of the golden ones of AncBotoohilus. 
They are extremely beautiful, though by no means 
equal to the last ; but are more htudy, and, conse- 
quently, easier to manage. 

CiiUure. — Fotting, placing under a bell-glass, water- 
ing, and propagation, are in all points similar. 

We have seen these plants, all of them grown in 
a middling way, without the bell glasses, but we do 
not consider it safe to follow that practice. We have 
tried it repeatedly, and found it den cient For a time, 
in the warm days of summer, the plants will grow, if 
in a favourable situation, pretty well, but in dark and 
dull winter they will languish and grow weaker. The 
bell-glass system is the safest and best, in our opinion, 
and will answer well in almost every situation ; only, 
these orchids must be grown in the moist Indian 
house. 

Restino.—- To know when the bulbs are in a proper 
state to go to rest, may be, to our readers, of some con- 
sequence. They ought to be strong, and, if expected 
to flower, at least three feet high, stout and firm, 
quite to the apex. All the leaves ought to turn yel- 
low, and drop off in the same manner as any other 
anuually leaf-shedding plant; and all this ought to 
take place early in autumn. As soon as it does so, 
remove the nlant, or plants, into a drier and cooler 
house, and Keep them there until the buds at the 
bottom of each pseudo-bulb begin to appear. The 
season for potting Gyrtopodiums has arrived; and 
this is one reason why we have just now written 
the above account of the peculiar treatment they re- 
quire. We always try so to time our instructions as 
to suit the season, immediately when such operations 
are required. ** There is a time to plant" (or pot, we 
may say), is the remark of the wise man ; and as 
there is nothing that marks the zealous, successful 
planter more than taking time by the forelock, so 
we say to the grower of these, and of any otiber plants, 
let not a day pass when the right time comes, to pot 
your tender and oared-for plants, as near the very day 
proper to do such work as possible. 

FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 
As we may reasonably expect very soon to have 
finer weather, clearer skies, and a warmer atmo- 
sphere, we must begin to look about us sharply, that 
nothing is wanting, on our part, to do all we can to 
forward the neeessary operations amongst our pets, 
that may be needful to be done. We have lately had 
a peep or two of sunshine, which has been a com- 
modity considerably at a premium through January. 
The plants in^mes ana pits have been kept close 
covered, by good florists, for a longer period than 
usual ; but there have been a few days When they 



might be uncovered, and light, air, and in some 
instances, a small quantity of water given to them. 
And right welcome these indications of more genial 
weather will have been, both to the florist and his 
plants. We have only a brief space left to notice 
what we consider necessary to be done in this de- 
partment. 

Pines. — ^These plants will require attention as soon 
as the irost disappears. They were planted out in 
their blooming-beas in the autumn, and the frost will 
have had the efi'ect to loosen them in that situation. 
Choose a dry day, and press the earth with the hand 
closely again to each plant. If necessary, add a 
little dry, light, rich earth, to the surface : it will 
refresh them much. 

Gabnations and Piootees. — Look out for that 
plague, the spot on the leaves. If you observe any 
leaves so infested, cut them off at once, or it will 
spread unmercifully, and may destroy the whole plant, 
and, what is worse, infect the whole flock. To such 
plants as are healthy, you may now give a little 
water, in moderate quantity. — T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

The season of general business for croppinc? the 
kitchen-garden is now fast approaching, ana advan- 
tage must therefore be taken, on all favourable op- 
portunities, to carry on all the requisite operations, 
with judgment and economy. Neatness and order 
should at all times prevail, and everything should be 
done in a regular and systematic manner. Trench- 
ing, ridging, forking, and scarifying the earth's sur- 
face, for obtaining a healthy, pulverized soil, must 
be well attended to — this being the main-spring of 
good culture ; not only preventiog the brooding and 
ravages of vermin, but also the trouble of seeking 
for them when the growing season arrives : it also 
establishes and maintains a regularity and evenness 
amongst all crops. 

Gauliflowebs should be turned out of pots, under 
hand-gltfsses, and be planted on warm sloping banks. 

Oabbaoe Plants. — If any blanks occur, they should 
be filled up, and another crop planted. 

Peas. — Some of the best kinds of second early 
and late kinds may now be planted in full crop- 
such as the Charlton, one of tne very best kinds for 
a small garden ; very productive of good-length pods, 
and a lasting bearer; growing from five to six feet 
high. The Semetar mue, which is a well known 
prolific pea, of good quality, and well worthy of cul- 
ture in any garden, follows close in succession to the 
OkarUon, growing four or five feet high. Knight* a 
Oreen Marrow and the Woodford Marrow are both 
good late peas, of fine quality, and lasting bearers, 
which come in July and August, and grow from five to 
seven feet high, on good ground. The Thurston Eeliance 
Pea is the best modem pea I have seen ; with us, in 
Devonshire, it grows about eiffht feet high, is veiy 
prolific, with large nods, well filled with a large, hand- 
some-shaped, .and nne-flavoured pea; it lasts well in 
bearing, and comes in July ana August Knighie 
TaU Marrow is too well known to require any com- 
ment : it is, certainly, not adapted for very small gar- 
dens, unless the proprietor wishes to grow one kind 
only, and has the patience to waitforagood-tasting,late 
pea, the superior qualities of which are not exceeded 
oy any other variety. One half-pint, with us, we find 
sufficient to plant 100 feet in length. They require 
to be planted thinly, as, by timely stopping, they will 
branch from every joint ; and on well-trenchea and 
richly-manured soil, Uiey grow, with us, from 13 to 16 
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feet high. In the hot, dry season we mulch them, and 
supply them with abundance of water and liquid- 
manure ; the production we thus obtain, of the finest 
quality, is most astonishing, and continues for many 
weeks.* 

Radishes, of all kinds, should now be sown on 
open borders, in full crop. A slight covering of 
mulch, fern, eyergreen boughs, or any easily-procur- 
able sheltering material, should be need to protect 
the crops from frost, driving rains, birds, ko. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuce, should be 
sown on warm borders, with the same rules of pro- 
tection as given for radishes ; small plants rearea in 
heat, or in pans, &c., should be early pricked out 
and protected. 

Cucumbers and Melons. — ^Those already ridged 
out should come in for a good share of attention, if 
a healthy luxuriance is to be kept up, and an abund- 
ance of handsome fruit is expected; as the days 
lengthen, and the light increases, so should the ap- 
plication of heat increase ; if applied by fermented 
materials, it should be well wrought and sweetened, 
that is to say, it should be turned over and over 
several times, and not be allowed to remain above 
five or six days without turning, which will sweeten it, 
and keep it from caking together, and burning white 
and husky. The linings to the beds should be of 
pretty good substance at this season, as much as 18 
or 20 inches wide, and topped up with mnloh, hay, 
or some other sweet, dry material ; and the outsides 
should be protected with thatched hurdles, furze- 
fiaggots, or protectors made from refuse prunings, 
evergreen boughs, kc., ftc. The linings snould, of 
course, be kept well, and regularly topped up, in order 
to maintain one uniform heat; say, for this month, 
for young plants, and those just turned out, from 68^ 
to 70° ; and for those now shewing fruit, and those 
now producing fruit, from 72° to 75° ; keeping Uie 
inside of the pits or frames, near the outer edges of 
the interior, at all times well moistened, at shutting- 
up time, with tepid water ; and, occasionally, an ap- 
plication of liquid manure, to charge the atmosphere 
with ammonia — a very essential matter, to keep the 
plants in health and luxuriance. Air freely, daily; 
shut up early f and cover snugly, but lightly ; sow in 
succession ; prick the young plants early, and place 
them at all times close to the glass. 

Place mint, tarrragont and rhubarb, into heat ; and 
sow Kidney beam, and cover up aea-kale in succes- 
sion. James Barnes. 



MISCELLAJfEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

No. 18. 

During the intensity of the present weather, and 
the piercing severity of an east wind that blows 
with peculiar rigour, I am glad to shelter myself 
among the trees and woods, where I find some quiet 
spots, some richly-green, summer-like branches, and 
here and there a pale straggling blossom on the winter 
furze. Not a living creature is seen or heard in the 
snowy fields ; the sounds of husbandry — those inter- 
esting, English sounds are hushed ; the huntsman's 
horn — that death-note to the poor panting Fox — has 
not been heard for weeks ; and scarcely one solitary 

* I beg to name another tuiety <tf pea, which I eonnder one of 
the rery Desk of early peae, namriy, Clark^a Bingwod Mmrrow. 
It growt from four to Art high in good gronod, and b a firat-rata 
bearer ; the pods are large, and the peaa too. No other early pea haa 
any ehimee with it in the eompetltion room. W. 



gun has broken the silence that seems to pervade the 
land. This is a sudden and wondrous cnange in so 
short a time I Just before Christmas, all was green. 
and comparatively mild, and now we are plimged 
into a season that has not had a parallel for years. 
^* Is there not a cause ? " Shall we not soon adore the 
Hand that has withdrawn from us the cheering son, 
and locked up the earth as if within frozen doors ? 
Beneath the dry sterile surface wonderful things are 
taking place : the hand of Ood is moulding a thou- 
sand beauties, that shall, in a few short weeks, ** re- 
plenish the earth," and deck it again with summer 
gladness." May we not confidenUv hope that this 
unusual winter will give rest and strength to all 
vegetation, restore the healthiness of pumts and 
roots that have suifered from disease, and increase 
the blessings showered upon the heads of men? Let 
us receive a word of instruction during this sunless, 
inclement season ; it has a voice, and a loud one, for 
the children of men. Do we not sometimes, in the 
providence of God, pass into dark and dreary days 
when blessings are withheld, or snatched from us, 
that made our paths to be both pleasantness and 
peace ? Do we not sometimes look round upon the 
world, as if it were a howling wilderness, and feel 
that the pierdnff gusts of sorrow, and the rugged 

fath we have before us, are more than we can bear? 
jet us trust in Him who leads us by the right hand, 
who sits by us as a refiner, who tempers the fire to 
the clay. Let us believe that our hearts need the 
stern pressure of adversity : that it is good for us to feel 
the rod, that we may, in a brighter and happier day, 
" give glory to God in the highest" Before these 

Sages appear in print, the depth of this winter may 
ave passed away, and spring may be bursting forth ; 
as soon may our trials oe lightened, and our hearts 
once more rejoice in the sure mercies of Crod. 

In a larch plantation, through which I sometimes 
pass, it is very interesting to observe the busy labours 
of some poor men, who are permitted, during the time 
when work is not to be obtained, to grub up the 
roots of the trees that have been cut down. The 
comfort and blessing this permission has been to 
them is very great ; and I sincerely wish all gentle- 
men who possess plantations would adopt the plan 
during this period of the year. It is quite essential 
that men of steady character should be preferred, 
because mischief onen arises when lawless characters 
are permitted to enter the woods. Game is disturbed, 
poaching is brought on, hedges broken down, and 
injury done to the roots of the standing trees, which, 
of course, is less likely to occur when men who can 
best be depended upon are allowed to work. It is, 
also, very proper to encourage the respectable, in pre- 
ference to others, for the sake of example; although 
they often are as much, and even more, in distress 
than their steady neighbours. The roots of laroh, 
and other firs, bum very tolerably as soon as they are 
taken up. The poor men pack the best wood in 
cords for sale, and the smaller pieces enable them to 
keep up a little fire at this inclement season, when 
wages are so difficult to obtain, and nature needs 
admtional warmth. The removal of roots in a plant- 
ation does no harm, in fact it rather benefits ; for 
when the holes are properly filled in — which must 
always be insisted upon — ^the ground which the stump 
occupied is gained, and the herbage will soon spring 
up for the sheep or cattle that graze among the trees. 
It is delightful to see the poor men labouring away 
witii their pickaxes, wedges, and levers ; forcing up 
the roots, and rqoioing over every piece they bmak 
away. Those who can thus benefit the poor, should 
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not hesitate to do it ; for it is giving tbem work as 
well as money, and neither loss nor expense attends 
the boon. JEtoots of treea freqnentlT remain for 
years in the ground — in fields, and hedge-rows — un- 
thought of, and of no account If these were oare- 
fiilly removed in the same manner, and at the same 
comfortless season, how many heaits would sing, 
how many cold hands would glow, both in the hours 
of labour, and when the cottage hearth sent up its 
cheerful blaze. In pleasure grounds too, even in 
gardens, men who can hefuUy trusted might dig up 
stumps with great advantage to the ground. In 
our own case, this is admirably done by one of the 
best, most thankful-hearted creatures in the parish. 
His work is so neatly finished ofi^, that you can scarcely 
notice the spot from which the stump is taken ; and 
the soft soil is well adapted for planting, in due sea- 
spn, a shrub or tree. 

Haviug seen, with my own eyes^ the good effected 
among the poor in this way, by those who have 
little else to give, I strongly urge upon my readers — 
those who may possibly have it m their power — 
to adopt this plan ; even if but one poor mau in a 
parish can be helped by it, to do so without demur. 
Who can feel comfort in their own bright fire, if 
they kuow that one as bright lies hidden and 
useless in their field, and if they know that one poor 
shivering family might gather round a hearth ? It is 
of no use to content ourselves with saying ^ ** Be ye 
warmed and filled,** if we neglect to do what may be 
done, by taking a little thought. I believe much is 
left undone simply from want of thought ; but if we 
studied more than we do the wauts of tliose around us, 
we should find many little ways of doing them good, 
that seem trifling to those who have plenty of this 
world's goods, but are of deep importance to those 
who possess nothing. When we see a labourer wend- 
ing his way homewards over the frost-bound earth, 
with his wheel-barrow of roots for the evening fire, 
is it not cheering to the heart ? But for that long- 
forgotten root, that has lain uselessly in the earth for 
so many winters, that poor man's home would to-night 
be cold and dark. 

Even the little birds are fed by these means. The 
ground is so hard that their tender beaks cannot pe- 
netrate it in search of worms; they frequent the wm* 
dows and doorways where crumbs are thrown out, 
and follow the labourer closely in the very scanty 
work he can now perform. And great must be their 
sufferings, no doubt; yet even they are had in remem- 
brance by Him who formed them : " not one of them 
is forgotten before God.'* 

I was standing yesterday, watching the men as 
they grubbed and broke up the frozen earth, while 
the east wind blew through the bare trees with sharp 
asperity ; numbers of little robins hovered round, and 
watched, with keen bright eyes, every stroke that 
fell. They darted to the very feet of the workmen, 
braved the noisy blow of the pickaxe, and hopped 
boldly among the fresh soil, as it was thrown about. 
The men entered with kindly feelings into their little 
anxieties, and threw every worm they could find to- 
wards them. They told us that the dith-wash&r (the 
provincial name for the Wagtail) came in search of 
worms — a most unusual food for them ; and that the 
robins "pitched into them** with fury, when they 
thus ventured to intrude upon their rights. 

Let us — as we scatter crumbs from the window, or 
watch the little birds thus profiting by the laboui-s 
of men — ^remember that we '* are of more value '* in 
the sight of God " than many sparrows ; ** and if He 
so tenderly takes thought for them, shall He not 



much more take thought for tu — ^the souls for whom 
Christ died? 

Let us rest, in simple faith, on His eternal word : 
** Fear not ! ** 



TO CORKBSPONDBBTrS. 

*•* We request that no one will write to the depertmental writers 
of Thb Cottaob Oakobmie. It gires tbem ui^usUflable trouble 
tad expense; utd we also lequeet oar coadjutors under no etrcMin- 
wUmeei to neplj to such prlTtla commnBloations. 

Walmut-tbbb Flamtimq (J7. L, B.).— No partieuUr direetioDS 
differing from ihosii lately given lor plantiug ** on sutiont," geuersUy* 
are required. Follow out these directions stricilj, and take special 
care to stake the trees lerj finuly with three stakes to each. If you 
neglect thii, your trees, being tan feet hl|^, will wind-wave^ so as to 
disturb and prevent their re^rootlag. The same obs«rvaiions apply 
to your i^ple and pear'treea. All of them ought to have b«en in 
theii places two monUis ago. The burnt wood from a Are In your 
neighbourhood will be excellent for mixing with the m>i1 a'lout the 
roots of your trees, and for any of yoor kitchen-garden crope. 

Mbabubimq Dibtamcbb {A SubMcriber).—Cui au,j correspondent 
inform this inquirer ** of an instrument for measuring distances, in- 
stead of haviag iMwurse to the old-fashioned and tedious process of 
the tape ! " He is told the pedometer is not to be depended on. 

MvsBBOOM Bbd8 (C. J.}.— Theec will succeed in a cellar. You 
will find fnli direcitons for making tbem at page 189 of the pmaent 
volume. This volume began with No. ftS, ami there ait* 20 numbers 
in each of the preceding two volumes. 

Duckb {A Sub$cribar),-'Yoar dncklingi having swollen eropSi 
drooping wings, and then dying, arises pnrfmbly frem want of walvs^ 
and unwholeeome food ; but how could any one tell without mors in- 
fonnation, unlese he wens a wixard.. 

Iyt on TiMBBB {A. ThmrteU),—lt j<m mean on deed timber. Ivy 
wUi preserve it inetead of li<}ttring lt( but if you mean live timber 
ireee, ivy Iqjuree them by stOMlng up the pores in iheir bark, and 
shadiBf them firom the healthful influence of light ana air. You 
will have ee«i the Inforasattaii yon require about the miaUeioe* 

Stbixing Cdttixgi (Xr. C.).— Ton will do this In phials of water 
better in the spring. Sow verbena and chrpMonihemum seed in a 
gentle hot- bed In March. You may raise the Bgg-plant (Solanum 
mdoogena) in a hot-bed, and plant It out In a warm border at the 
end of May. The Tree m^g^nonef^eisonlv the common variety trained 
in a peculiar manner, as is fully detailed by Mr. Beaton at page 87 of 
oar last volume. If you render the staple of your soil mere iriaule, 
by mixing with it abundance of coal-ashee and lime rubnifth, you will 
be able to grow on it mignonette. 

WtifTBB-rBUHiifG RosBS {W, F.).— Mr. Beaton has entered so 
fhlly and so correctly into this suttfect, that nothing remains at pre- 
sent to be saidL You, of course, can follow either his aaviee, or that 
of your friends. You certainly have nothing lo fear from frost pene- 
trating the wounds. If you attend to what Mr. Bi«ion said. 

Eablt Pbab (S. W, TTodir}.— The Prince Albert, or May, Is ra- 
ther under tbree feet in height. It Is that wblrh we grew for our 
flret crop. It comes in before the Eariy Franm. if sown at the same 
time; and Is in every way IM superior. The Hang -down Long'pod 
Bean may now he sown. Three inches is quite deep enough to kow 
it, even on your light soil. The Windsor bean does not succeed well 
for eariy sowing. Beans sown now if the month provtfs mild, will be 
a fortnight earlier Ibr gathering than the same variety sown in Marcn. 

Hbating Hotbousb Boilbbb (S. Nn F.;.~Yonr panen shall 
•iwear. Have you any oajection to give us your direcuoo f 

OvAiio (/. A. Prfoe}.— Two oanose per square yard sprinkled over 
the enrfaee, whilst onion» are growing, wUi improve them; out do 
not give it to potatoee, Ouano is fhr preferable to lime as an appli- 
cation to poor, cold land for tumipt. But we should put lime for 
potmoee. Of course the crop wiU be mudl, but, probably, it will be 
healthy if autumn-planted. 

OXALiaaa (J Young Beginner),— Yon planted these last Novem- 
ber In old turf soil. All would grow better in pou with three-parti 
peat, and the other part like your present ** turf soO," with about 
one-sixth sand. Or they would do in sandy peat altogether, and the 
same with your Bppo*i» ateUata, which is a very pretty flower on a 
very dwarf plant. OxaHa thirta and 0. tuM/hra are hardly worth 
growing ; they are shy flowen. 0. epectabile, if true, Is very ftne, 
and we believe hardy. We have grown it tor years in a light rich 
border. It flowers for a month or six weeks, fh)m the end of May. 0. 
Oilord Is nota true name,and we cannot makeout whatit Is. 0. Bwiei 
Is a beautlftil oxalis, and you an* fortunate in having it now **cbnnng 
up." Turn It out Into a border, when the frosts are ever, next Msy, 
and it will blossom all the summer. Keep all of them free from 
fhMt, and no more ; and let us hear your other questions soon. 

Htacimth OrvBBTB (C W» Xr.)— Do not remove these from those 
in pots : you might do more hum than good by displacing them ; and 
they cannot alfect the present flowering of the parent bulbs. 

Cttisits (IMd)*-— Tours is the tniBll- leaved variety of Cptieua 
raeemoBue, eilku rkodaphne. It is a fine showy, hardy, greenhuuse 
shrub ; requiring good learn— or loam and a little peat— to grow it 
in^ and must be kept watersd all the whiler. Your plant Is evidently 
too dry ; let the pot stand In a saucer of water for a day or two, or 
till you parrelve the surface turning moist; then let the plant drain 
fbr the next few diys; and, when the toil is between ** wet and dry," 
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•bin the plant Into nnothtr pot; arid bj the mlddla of May, It wiU 
probablj requlrf anoth«r ahlfk, if tlM pot la fell of roots. 

PxNaisa (l*W).— Thaw may ba planifd undar standard roaaa, with 
adTaniaica to tha formar; but It ta not iii«h g»rdan.nf to plant aay- 
thinff over tha roou of ro»«. Panilaa will not answer under luehaiaa, 
unless the ftich«las were irimmad as auadards; for thasldaarboltoas 
branches would kill the pansica. 

PAaaioR Flow IB (Ibid) — Thefaarolwoor three saedllff Tarletlaa 
In the nurseries which would grow affalnat the south wall, on which 
the Maursnd ja Barclajans flourishes ; sod t-hajr are as hardy— or rarjr 
nearly so— as the old one. Of these, one eaUad Pnuiftora HeHerM 
Is the hen, 

Roaa-BUDB OaDB-BATBN (Fa»er»*«a»).— Brary aprlnf , tha trnda 
of your roses are eaten by a eatarpUlar (sea noia, wol. U. p 80). Waah 
the rows with a mixture of f eah lime and soot, made Into iblcfc paint ; 
and lookout for tha gruba.or reiher eaiarpUlars, early In May, which, 
alter all, is the best cure. 

PiLLAB Roaia (T. S.).-Sempenfiretu odoraia, abmit which yo« 
aak, is a flae, strong, light coloured dlablng roae, which will grow 
ten feet, or more, against « pJUar, and much mora against a wall ; but 
it does not require a wall. ITour Triompht de BoheyUa to an old 
ro«e, and will do for a pUlar; but will not grow so strong aa the 
odorato. 

MoMMT Whbat rLo^y O. F.).-We are extremely obliged by the 
offer, and us.-tul In ormatlon, conUln«d in your note, from which we 
venture to make this extract : ** Lady G. F. writes to tsll the Editor 
that she has some mummy wheat, which she can cive to any one »ho 
likes to try ir. She hid It, f .ur years ago, from Mitchell, at Brighton, 
to whfnn Lord Bristol had giren one ear, grown ftrom the seed found 
In the hand of a mummy. The faroier, who gr*»w soaaa acraa laat 
Tiiar, pronounees that It deteriorates, and he does not mean to grow 
any mora; but tha failure this year may ba aceldental, aa it had not 
deteriorated till thvn." 

WALL-wBTTino {Rw, T. H. Jf.).-Yo« ask us, "What lathe b«t 
material fur wall-netting, and what sis«id meeht" We think woollen, 
and half-lncli mesh ; but this la not the moat aconomleaL Canvas, 
as recommrndad by Mr. Brringu>n, to tha beat oovaring, all thlnga 
coDaidarad. 

Pbab-tbbb SHOOTa (IT. H. 0.)-Yoo say, •« At page SO, vol. 1, 
yougaee ma soma direction* raapeeUng aooae yonng pear-treea, whleh 
were followed. The only new shoots made, w.*re from the pntnta of 
the preriona year's growth. WiU it not be well. In February, to 
shorten the shoets, (without refarenoa lo the new or old parte), ae- 
cording to the prlnHples laid down In Tna Cottagb OAanaNBa, 
with regard to maiden trees 1— tee pagee 104, and 209. vol. 1." In 
raply— if yon want to produce mor* shoots. In order to flu up tha 
body of the trae at Its oomraenoement, you must shorten, as yau pro- 
pose ; without such an object, you must be ruled by the charaetar 
oflhe younit wood alluded to; if hpe- looking, reeerve them, if Im- 
mature, it m«y ba wall to prune hack to rlpa-looking portiona. 

Locuar-TaBB {A Low of Oonleirifif ).-Thto to the Cerofonte 
ttiioiMi t and Its seed, we think, may ba had from soma of tha London 
large seed-ahopa ; but they are not in much rsqueat 

Datb Storbb (iWd).— We hate known data seeds fnm dataa 
aold by grocers grow ; and wa think aueh wouM carry to Australia, 
and grow there; but If not, you could procure them at Sidney. 

Rat) B ABB Booxa (JftW).— Rooto of aU our rhubarba would catrry 
to AuatralU, if well packed ; and should ba laat off In October or 
Noeember. Take aaads of them also. 

BULBB »0B AtJBTBALiA (ZA«).-Tha8a ought to beaeatontjnst 
at their natural period of going to reat; aay ixlas and hyadnths, at 
the end of May ; and those dormant in winter, in October and No- 

^*Tkb 'cottaob Gabdbnbb (JMd).- The stamped adittoa can go 
f^ to Australia, on payment of one penny. 

Ftownaa in Viuxbt (B. H. T.).-Our oorreapondent writaa to ua 
aa follows :— ** I with to know how to make a vinery most available fl>r 
flowers. My viaery has a Urge waUed space in th.> middW, where 
pines ware formerly gr iwn. The vinea are started in January. I 
have a greenhouse, which I k(H»p e*ol, and which contains all the 
getaninms, fnehsiai, cinerariaa, <cj., and atoo the cuttings ef verbenaa, 
&c., for b«ddlng out; but I want to make more uae of the vinery, 
which Is of a higher temperature than the greenhouse at thU Ume of 
the I ear. I have a second vinery for late grapes ; and I think, by 
good management, I might have a b<!tter surceuion of flowers. The 
second vinery has flgs In the middle space. Are there not some planto 
which might be moved from the cool grrenbouse lo the vinery. In 
January or February, with advantage? The walled space, where pines 
ouce grew, leems to off^r advantages, if I ko«w how to use it." In 
reply, w<i may observe, that la a vinery hardly so well arrange u 
yours, we keep from 10 to I5.000flewer-gardenplanu over the winter. 
Without any pot«— merely planting them rery close, after they are cut 
doA III the autumn, at the end of January. The scarlet geraniums, 
and other hardier plants, are removed Into cold plU, and the tender 
thinca are removifd into a lata vinery— J :ist like yoars ; and the fl st 
▼inery U then forced through the spring, and all that Ume to kept 
constantly full of planto for flowering early, or for forcing Into early 
growth. A bare list of such planU as may thus be advantageou -ly 
forced or araisted, would All a number of Thx CorrrAOB Gabbbnbb. 
Tho middle space In your vin*ry, formerly used for plnee, ought to be 
made into a hot-bed— aay with well-prepared dung, leaves, or tan, and 
a covering of tan to keep down the staam of the dung, and to plunge 
pots in. Here roae$ in pots would ba forced, including a few tweet- 
brier pta$Ua, hutba of various kinds, and a flrst portion of all the ocM-^ 
meneTflrst started. SearM geranthime, prepared last summer, should 
hv introduced in February, for flowering In May. Cinerariae, Chma 
primrote, and, la abort, evary plant aamad for forcing in our pagea. 



may be introduced in aufeession; and, whan they are on (ha poteaof 
flowering, may be removed Into the lata vlaeiy for a weak, and itona 
Inta tha graanhousa, or your rooma. 

LiauiD Mahcbb to Ponan Plabtb (A Lover ^ JVospere). — It 
will be found benefldal in u^lng liquid attmulanto tor pot ealtisre, w 
have reeourM to a change as often as cenvanient. Thus, bouse stianca 
one week, soap auda tha next, soot-wat«r to follow, and ao forth. It 
to alao benefldal to mix each artSdaa logathar, and uae the eomnoviid. 
The gramA eeerei to to apply such mlxtaras or simpiae regmimHjf, aad 
In vary email or weak dooeo alt through the growint^ aeaeon ; bat iho 
prevailing praetloa to but too ofien Uie levatse: atnmg doses, fit lo 
kill half the pot planto In the countrr, are glean one week or dny, 
and than only common water tot another etated period ; but wo have 
all along recommended every other, or altamata, wataring to ba with 
soma weak stimulant, whan planta are la aeUva growth, bat only plato 
raln-walar whan they are not growing. 

Animal Cbabgoal (JMd).— Thto, altar bahut nasd by the awnr 
raflnar, to quite aa useAil as a manure as If it had not bean so oaod; 
but It raquira* m ba mixed with light soil, and to ba freqoenUy tonstd, 
and thoroughly Inooriioralad with it for some weeks before ndag. Wa 
have nt experience of Ito employment In potting, but we have known 
where It baa been used very baMfldally to ktchen-gardan erapa. So 
need, it to nearly. If not quite, aa banaflclal aa vegetabto efaafcoal; 
containing, like this, much carbon, but a still greater amoont af phaa- 
phato of lima. Tonr qoaatlon about iiose potUmg to answarwd at 
pagaiM. 

Goat KsBrxnn (Jtev. R. P. T.).— Can any of oor rendeta giva 

Knuina iBformaUon aa to the best kind of milch goat, and ns to tha 
St mode of keanlng Itt Such information will ba Uiaiul to many. 

Allotmbht OABOBMina (F. G. JST.).- Thto, together vrith poul- 
try, cow, and pig keeping, are treated of la onr doaUa aombar, at 
the end of every numth. 

NuMBBB or Cabbaobb rBB AcBB (Dr. I^onf }.— It to la p. tt, ttf 
the FABMBaa* Almabac. by Cothbert W. Johaaon, and aoc In tha 
GABDBBBBa' ALMANAC, by Georgo W Johnson, that It to ataisd 
that 7400 cabbage planto are required for an acre. If plaatad at three 
fei>t apart. Tou say that '* eaah plant wlU oeoapj a aqoare of nine 
feet, and that there are only 4840 aueh sqnarea In an acre." 

ANN!7ALa FOB SMALL TowN Gabdbbb (Tom Tough).^'nmr9 to 
no really good new annual, or Uennial, that would suit yoor eltai- 
tlon. Too most pot up with the old aorta, and we ahall aoon name 
aueh aa will answer best for eoaflned sitnatlona, like yonra. 

Ttino PLANTa TO SurpoBTBBa (T. IF.)-— We will consider thto 
sufcd'Wt, but we fear that the art of training planto so atieks can no 
more be taught by books, than the art of auklng boota and ahoea; 
Indeed, not so eaally, and auay plaatt an much dtoigurad by tha 
best trainers. 

PiBB-AprLBB (Ibid) —Tonr pinea, shewing roott two Inches above 
the soil, in tha axlla of tha leaToa. have been kept too eomfortnUy 
since laat September, otherwise th^y would not root from the axito af 
the leaves at thto saasoa. If tha bottom leaves are aood, that Is, 
strong, with a healthy green hna, do not atrip them off fir tha aake 
of these roola. As soon aa they throw ap for fruit. It woald he a 
good plan to earth them up with small lumps of tartj S'dU if pro- 
vtoion Is made for wataring. Tonng planta might be potted deeper 
at the nanal ame, otharwtoa «a woald not dtoturb aa tah ito had plaato 
for the aake of aueh loola. 

BaoNONiA VBNU8TA (/fttd)^Thto to ona of the moat aptondM 
stove dimben we have; bnt at flrat, aay, for the flrst three or four 
years, it rcquiraa a great deal of room. After that. It flowara, and 
may be kept In Icm aompaa. If It to cat la much, tor wantof room, 
while it to young. It will not flower for many years. 

HTACiHTaa (Fole).- It to dilBcult to aay what to tha caaaa oi 
your hyadnths, ta glaasea, wtthaiinc away and rotiingi mast pro> 
bably the foliage waa too maoh axoltod bafora aaflldaat roota wore 
fortned to supply the bulbs. 

Tbopcbolum Lobbiamum (/Md).>Thto, or. Indeed, all the sum- 
mer troposcums, would grow with you, backed, aa your gardca is, 
by the Malvern HUls. The floeet Seeremoearpme wa ever «aw, was 
growing over aa ont-honsa. Juat beyond the ** Herefordshire Beaeon,** 
not for from you' locality, and to a good climber to stand a bunting 
sun ; and a I ia tha Lophoepermum, but it would not Uva over Ae 
winter. The Solanum jmemhtoidet would flower against a ho««i aay 
where about Maivam, and live oat the winter with littto or no pra- 
ttfctton. 

Bbitibb QtJBBN STBAWBBBBiBa UarBUiTPtfL (<7./o«es).— Hbt- 
Ing so constantly felled in gettlag fruit, wa reeomaMnd, root oat all 
your British Queen strawberriee— It is evident your soil does aot aah 
that variety. We, too, are In the same predieaasent; half aa acre of 
our ground would not famish three utohea ol the Brlttoh Queen elraw- 
berrim in the whoto aaeaon. It to one of the beat, aeverthalasa, whaes 
It succeeds. Kt«p one row and experiment on It. Strawberry p lant s 
to fruit, or nthar force, aext winter and spring, are praparwl nam 

the early runnere of thto next summer, aa stated at page ^ 

Nothiag will improve your ctayey soil ao much as dralola«,aadthea 
burning the flrst six or nfaie inches. The white appearaaee on the 
planto in your frame, to th« worst symptom of the damp faaeas, and 
all the parts covered with It yoa will And qalto dead. Your frame hm 
beea kept fhr too damp. 



London : Prlatad by Habbt WooLDBiBaa, Wiacheafer HIch Strest, 
in ibe Partoh of St. Mary Kalendar ; and Puolished by William 
SoMBBTiLLB Obb, Bt the OfllOB, No. 9. ABBau Comer, in the Ptfiah 
of Ohrtot Cnuroh, City of Loadoo.— February yth, ISM. 
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FEBRUARY 14—20, 1850. 


Weather near London 
in 1849. 


Sun 
Rises. 


San 
Seu. 


Moon 
R. &S. 


Moon'a 
Age. 


Clock 
bef.Sttn. 


Day of 
Year. 


Valentine. Elder leavee open. 

Red Dead Nettle flowera. 

E/aoghing Oooae goea. 

1 Sunday in Lbnt. Waxen Chatterer goes. 

Conunon HoneyaocUe learea open. 

Stoek DoTe goea. 

EicBBR Wbbk. Dartford Warbler goes. 


T. 81°— 41». S.W. 
T. 57°— 82°. W. 
T. 45°— 23°. W. 
T. 52°— 28°. S.W. 
T. 52°— 35°. S.W. 

T. 50°— 38°. S.W. 
T. 52°— 33°. S.W. 


Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Kne. 

Fine. 
Rain. 


19 a. 7 
J7 
15 
13 
11 

9 
7 


10 a. 5 
12 

14 

16 
18 
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22 


7 40 

8 49 

9 59 
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22 

1 35 


% 

3 

A 
6 


3 

8 


14 29 
14 96 
14 93 
14 18 
14 14 

14 8 
14 2 


4S 

46 

47 
48 

49 

50 
51 



VixurmrB.— Last year we gare the biography of the ecelesiastie 
eotnmemoratcd on this day, and endeavoured to explain the origin of 
choosing Talentines. .This amatory selection was a costly fashion ia 
the time of Charles II., for erery i{»ntleinan had to malie his chosen 
fair one • present of Talae; and those who wished for adTancement 
at court took care to bestow their offerings upoa the favourite and 
most influential lady of " the merry monarch." Thus, when Mrs. 
Stuart was hi the ascendant with that king, the Dnke of York and 
Lord Mandeville each ehose her for his Taleotlne ; the latter goring 
her Jewels valued at £800, and those presented by the Duke being 
worth J680O. The ofiR^ring brought by Montgomery was far more 
classical ; for he combined, for the adornment of his choeen one, all 
tlie early flowers of the season. 



For thy locks of raven hue. 

Flowers of hoar-frost pearly ; 
Crocus-cups of gold and bine, 
Snowdrops drooping early, 
Withmezereon sprigs combine,— 
Rise, my love, my Valentine ! 

O'er the margin of the flood, 

Piaek the daisy peeping; 
Through the covert of the wood, 
Hunt the sorrel creeping; 
With the little celandine 
Crown my love, my Valentine 1 



Pansies, on their lowly stems, 

Scaitor'd o*er the flJIows ; 
Hazel-buds with crimson gems» 
Green and glossy sallows ; 
Tufted moss and ivy twine. 
Deck my love, my Valentine I 

Few and simple flowrets these; 

Yet to me lees glorious 
Garrien-beds and orchard trees. 
Since this wreath vietorlons 
Binds you now for ever mine,— 
O ( my love, my Valentine 1 



QuAO&AOxsiMA, or FIRST ScHDAT IN LKirv,^Lmix, the old 



Saxon name for Spring, in allusion to the lengthening days, is now 
adopted for the fast which occurs at the commeaoement ef this 
season. Quadragesima, or fortieth, is said to have received its name 
because it is about the fortieth day before Easter; but also to be 
commemorative of the forty hours during which our Saviour was 
under the power of death ; and of the forty days Roman embolics 
are expected to abstain from flesh meat. 

MsTBOHOuooT OF TUB Wbxk.— During the last twenty-three 
years, the average highest and lowest teinperatares of these seven 
days haa been respectively 45.6° and 92.(ri and, during the same 
period, there were 06 days on which rain fell, and 95 days were fine. 
The highest point reached by the thermometer was 57°, on the 17th 
in 1847 ; and the lowest 10°, on the 19th in 1845. 

Natural Phbxombha Ivoioativb of Wrathrr.— When the 
JanquU* bloom early in March, they are said to announce that the 
following season will bo very fine. Pt^Mor JWet-says Dr. Forster— 
may be converted into useful proanoatics of the wind. When several 
of them are let up together— the higher ones ()elng successively tied 
to the back-sticks of those below them— they will ascend to a 
height of more than 1000 feet. When the npper kite moves in a 
direction different from the lower, the wind usually changes to that 
from which the upper kite indicates that It is blowing. When— adds 
Dr. Forster->by the motion of kites we perceive that the wind 
Tibrates, or siiifts its direction, we may be sure the weather will be 
squally. There is, also, a kind of bobbing motion sometimes im- 
parted to kites by the wind, in variable weather. The kite seems to 
nod backwards and forwards— Jerking the arm of the person holding 
the string. 



Issbots.- Mr. Knight ob- 
served, that the blossoms of 
pear-treea are often rendered 
abortive by a small brown 
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beetle; and we have known 
thoee ef the Chanmontelle, and 
of some of the more tender . 
French pears, especially subject 
to this beetle's attack. In May 
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blossoms do not open, or open 
abortively; and, if examined, they will be found to be pierced, and 
otherwise grab-eat^n. The grub doing this mischief is the larva nf 
the Polydnuua obltmgua, called by some entomologists CureuHo 
obtongus. It is a small weevil, or beetle, as rppresented In our 



drawing, magnified, and of its natural siie. Its body Is black, but 
the wing-cases covering it are purplish-brown ; the antennie and 
legs brownish-red. It may hn found upon the bark of pear-trees at 
the end of May, and during June. 



Max^ things are upon our table deserving notice; 
but we have only a brief space to devote to their 
consideration. First, because most meritorious, we 
will ask for attention to the monthly part of TJie 
Gardeners* Magazine of Botany. It is, decidedly, 
the best of all the highly-illustrated magazines de- 
voted to gardening that has ever been published in 
this country. We have no room for descanting upon 
the merits of the practical and scientific essays which 
till its fifty-six pages; and will, therefore, confine 



ourselves to an enumeration of its embellishments. 
There are most superiorly coloured plates of Pani- 
fljora Belottii (Belott's passion-flower), with petals 
alternately white and pink ; of a rose-coloui'ed variety 
of Maurandya Bardayana (Barclay's Maurandya) ; 
of a hybrid Anemone jajponica^ of which the parents 
are the common Japanese anemone, and the Vine- 
leaved Indian anemone; of a new pelargonium, 
called Flower of the Day, which certainly will be a 
fine bedding-out plant, if its trusses of scarlet flowers 
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are large and globular, and not too much above 
its white*bordered leaves; of Calceolaria Jlexuosa, 
(Twisted calceolaria), a species more curious than 
handsome ; aud of Philodendron Sinuii (Sims' philo- 
dondron) — a striking stove perennial, reminding us 
of the plants commonly known as arums. Besides 
these five coloured plates, there are eleven woodcut 
portraits of other flowers, executed in the highest 
style of the art; besides some six or eight other wood- 
cuts of vaiiouB subjects interesting to gaitieners. As 
a whole, we see, in this monthly part, no reason to 
modify the high opinion we expressed of the first 
weekly number. 

Next we have to notice some metallized guttapercha 
flower labels f of this size and form. The tongue, or 
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projection below, fits into a zinc stem, made of various 
lengths, and sharpened so as easily to be thrust 
into the soU. They are made of a brown and of a 
black colour (the first we like best) ; but in both, the 
letters are very boldly raised, and coloured so as to 
be very legible. A third sort is cresccn^forracd, with 
a hole througli each comer of the orescent to admit 
thin wire, or string, for suspending them to shrubs 
and trees. Tliey are of an imperishable nature ; and 
if they can be sold at a moderate price, will meet 
with a ready sale. 

Lastly, lot us mention Mr. Denyere Catalogue of 
Floicer Seeds, which is well classed, and gives much 
useful information; but why not give the English 
names, and thus increase the interest amongst the 
most numerous class of purchasers ? We have sup- 
plied (between brackets) this deficiency, in the follow- 
ing list, given by Mr. Denyer, of his annual " Even- 
ing Primroses : " 

GoDSTiA or Height. Motttlu 

OilxoTiiKKA ft. in. inbloom. 

bifrona (Two-faced) pink tod red l o 79 

„ den»iflora (Thickly-flowered) purple — 06 

„ lepida (Pretty) lilac 1 7 8 

„ Lindleyana (Dr. Lindley'i) white & red 1 6 
„ purpurea (Purple-flowered) purple .... 1 

„ RomaDsovii (RomanzoiTt) purple 10 

,, rosea alba (Rokv- white) rote & white ..16 

,, rubicunda (Ruady) red and white 2 G 9 

„ tenuifolia (Slender-leaved) blue 1 Q 7 H 

„ Wildenowii (Wildenow'») violet 1 78 

Tn conclusion, we cannot agree with those who are 
condemning seedsmen for inserting the names of so 
many varieties in their catalogues. Provided that 
none but good varieties arc inserted in them, with 
full particulars of their height, and individual merits, 
tlien there can be no objection to a long list. It is 
very easy for any critic to say, " We will select six 



varieties, than which no one need require more;*" 
but he knows little of human nature, or of gardener 
nature, who is not aware, that eveiy knight of the 
spade has his own pet selection ; and woe be to the 
seedsman who could not supply the chosen ones. 
Nor is this a mere matter of whim. Different varie- 
ties are often most excellent in dlfTerent soils. 



THE FEUIT-GAKDEN. 

KiDNEV-BEAXs. — We must beg, whilst the season 
is young, to remark on this useful esculent, which, 
alUiough not strictly within the precincts of fruit- 
forcing, vei7 frequently occupies shelves in the yinery 
or pinery. We will merely aetail our practice, which 
is thoroughly suocessfiil. We plant, at first, in five- 
inch pots, putting five sound and picked beans in a 
pot These are placed on any warm shelf or kerb- 
stone, where constant fires are used ; and sometimes 
even beneath the piping, or in any dark out-the-way 
place, until the seeds are up— light not being neces- 
sary during this stage. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the soil in which they are planted be 
thoroughly and equally moist; for what is termed 
mellow soil is too dry, and may cause them to require 
water before they come up — a process to be avoided, 
aud which generally proves fatal to a portion of the 
crop. As soon as up, tliey are, of course, removed 
to a very light situation, and receive water — rather 
sparingly at first, but increased as the cotyledons and 
true leaves expand. We now sufier them to remain 
until the pots are thoroughly filled with roots ; and, 
in the course of tliis period, we sometimes sufier them 
to receive a trifling check, through an hour or two's 
drought; only, not suffering them to fiag. This is 
done in order to stifleto the plant; for, in the com- 
parative absence of light which occurs at an early 
period, the plants are very apt to *' draw," or grow 
weak ; and this shows, indeed, how necessary it is to 
choose a light situation for them, and, if possible, 
near the glass. Just before we re-pot them, a central 
si loot becomes developed above the first pair of true 
leaves ; this we pinch off, for it often becomes ram- 
bling and unmanageable : tlie consequence then is, 
that every plant jsushes forth two in its stead. The 
plants are now shifted into their fruiting-pots, and, at 
an early season, we use seven-inch pots ; but later, 
and when they have to endure a somewhat dry situ- 
ation, a small size larger. Nothing, henceforth, is 
necessary, but to keep them in a light situation, to 
water Uiem regularly — ^not suffering them at any 
time to be quite dry — and to gather the pods as soon 
as fit for use ; for it is surprising how much a fevr 
overgrown pods exhaust the plants. 

Compost for the Beans. — Mr. Pax ton, in his calen- 
dars, some years since, recommended the use of the 
material from exhausted mushroom-beds. We have 
tried this material, and find it very excellent — as, in- 
deed, might be expected — being, in general, good turfy 
loiim and manure. As, however, the quantity of dung 
is, in general, disproportionate, we may advise equal 
parts of fibrous and slightly adhesive loam, le<df-mould, 
and rotten manure from old hot-beds — the whole in 
a mellow state, and well blended ; if some chaicoal 
dust can be added, so much the better. The pots 
must be well drained. We put a couple of inches of 
a mixture of course lumpy manure, rubbly charcoal, 
and old tan, with the dirt clean riddled out. 

Liquid Manure. — This is of immense advantage to 
the kidney-bean, but must not be used until the plants 
commence blossoming, or it will cause them to grow 
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too rambling. One ounce of Peruvian guauo, and 
two good handsful of soot, will make a gallon suffi- 
ciently strong for anything. This must be apulied 
in a clarified state, taking care to give enough to 
moisten the soil completely. 

Temperature, — ^Kianey-beans enjoy a vast amount 
of heat, provided a due amount of atmospheric mois- 
ture is kept up ; without which, indeed, they will soon 
become a nursery for the red spider. They will not 
thrive in less than CO'', but should, if possible, be 
guaranteed 70° in the day time ; if H0° by sun heat, 
80 much the better. We advise the use of sulphiu' 
on the flues, or piping, according to advice we have 
formerly given. We practice this sulphur painting 
three times a-year, and we scarcely ever find a reu 
spider in our houses. 

Atmospheric Moisture-^The kidney-bean delights 
in a moist, as well as a warm atmosphere ; in these 
respects, it may be classed with the pine, the cucum- 
ber, and the melon ; it may, therefore, combine with 
these at an early season, or even with flower-forcing. 
At a later period, kidney^beans may be grown in or- 
dinary frames or pits, without bottom heat, or other 
wise with a very small amount For this purpose, 
they should be sown in boxes or pits, in tlie middle 
of February, and transplanted The pit or frame, 
for theu: reception, must be made up about the first 
week in March, and the plants kept as near to the 
glass as possible — ^the lights being clean washed. 
After planting, they must be carefully matted up 
every night 

Pines. — Little can be done amongst pines at 
present; little handling can take place witb these. 
Towards the end of the month, however, or the begin- 
ning of March, most gardeners rearrange their stock 
in general : for where the old pot system is pursued, 
such a course becomes iudispensable. Bottom-heats 
require some renewal, and early fruiters want a 
warmer situation, and are separated from the general 
stock, if possible, for the sake of system ; added to 
which, many gaps will exist in the fruiting pit, 
through the removal of ripe fruit. All these arrange- 
ments require forethought ; and it becomes the pine 
grower, at this perid, to make up his mind as to how 
many he will keep through the ensuing year; and 
consequently, what structures will be requisite. It not 
unfrequently happens, that a greater stock of young 
plants is in hand than is necessary for the system 
pursued ; and when such is the case, the best way is 
to weed them out, and dispose of them in the end of 
February. This surplus of young stock is sometimes 
a serious evil — ^inducing the cultivator to cram his 
necessary stock too closely together, or to widen his 
system, at the expense of some other useful thing, 
which also require glass. Those on the Hamiltonian 
plan will now be much refreshed by having some 
clean new tan, in a drv state, thrust amongst their 
stems. Before this is done, however, it will be well 
to examine the stools, all over the pit, and see how 
the suckers are placed. We think it not well to en- 
courage more than two healthy suckers at once, on a 
given plant. Still we would not tie the cultivator's 
hands in this respect; sometimes a third will also 
appear, so promising, that with those who study con- 
venience (and not the mere eeldt of winning a prize 
at some Exhibition), even a third may be left if well 
placed. It is well to have those suckers somewhat in 
succession ; not all of the same age — thus, whilst one 
will be ripening, a second will be swelling off. and a 
third not yet shewing fruit Where a selection offers 
itself, those should in general be chosen which come 
through the soil, or tan ; and which Mr. Hamilton 



terms ''ground suckers." By those means, the 
Hamiltonian system may be carried on for any length 
of time, provided the preparation beneath is of an 
enduring character. By resorting to a ground sucker, 
after working the old stem for three or four years, the 
system is brought back to its original starting point, 
as far as the plant in question is concerned ; which is 
now as young as ever, and starting for a new race, 
and a new progeny. Those who adopt the Hamil- 
tonian system, should be verycautious in their water- 
ing; so little is required. We have a pit of black 
Jamaicas on this system (with some trifling modi- 
fications), which has not received a drop of water by 
by hand, since last September, when they were soused 
all over witli warm water from the pot*s moutli : some 
scores of gallons being tossed all over them. Since 
then, they have received plenty of atmospheric mois- 
ture, and a free circulation of aii*; and our heating 
apparatus being quite inadequate to proper pine grow- 
ing, we have not been able to sustain a temperature 
above 50° average, throughout the winter ; the bottom- 
heat having descended gradually from 80° in Septem- 
ber, to about 60° at the present period. Now, tnis is 
not choice, as may be readily guessed ; yet we have 
cut at least, three a week since the beginning of 
December, and richer flavoured pines were never 
eaten. Several of the stools have had two perfectly 
ripe (and exactly equal in size, height, and general 
character,) at the same time. We shall have much 
more to say about pines shortly. 

Fios.— The fig-houses require putting in order, in 
a similar manner to the peach-house ; and the com- 
mencement of forcing must be somewhat gradual. If 
dry at the root, which is almost sure to be the case, 
they must have a good soaking of weak warm liquid 
manure, as recommended for the peach. After this 
has settled for a week or so, we would advise a good 
coat of mulch to be applied, if not too rotten in 
character ; this will exercise a controlling pow^er on 
the moisture in the soil; for the fig is very impatient of 
sudden drought, and neither can it, on the other hand, 
succeed in stagnant soil. As for pruning, little is 
needed ; some shoots will get too long for their situa- 
tion ; they must be removed. Some shoots may have 
been laid in too close, in the summer ; these must be 
thinned away, removing all the longest jointed, or 
naked portions, and reserving plenty of compact, 
short-jointed, and hard-looking wood, of tlie last year's 
growth. The wood should receive a dressing, as an- 
tagonistic to the visits of the red spider and the scide. 
Three ounces of soft soap, three handsful of sulphur, 
and some clay to thicken the whole, added to a gallon 
of water, will, when beat up, make an excellent paint, 
which may be applied all over the wood, rubbing it 
into eveiy crevice. 

Fios IN Pots. — These we must treat of as not be- 
longing to the fig-house, for they are generally forced 
in some of the houses, or pits, containing vines, pines, 
&c. ; or, they may be in a pit by themselves. The most 
successful we have ever known were in large pots or 
tubs, plunged in a small bottom-heat of leaves, and 
the roots allowed to penetrate through the bottoms of 
the pots, &c. Indeed, we should say, that a bottom- 
heat of 70° to 75° ought to be provided for tliem. 
The main business is to have strong, well-grown 
plants of some age. The limits of our present paper 
will not permit us to go into the subject or pre- 
paj-atory culture. The wood of these should be 
dressed with tlie mixture recommended for the fig- 
house ; and if anv are very much pot-bound, they 
must be shifted, taking care to drain them thoroughly. 
If no bottom-heat is provided, they may stand on the 
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kerb-stonee of bouses at work; or on a back shelf; 
and tlieir forcing may proceed at first with a tem- 
perature of 60°, advancing gradually to 70°, by 
the time that the leaves are fully developed. The 

}roung shoots require stopping when about five or six 
eaves are developed; this will cause them to fonn 
fruit at almost every eye. As before observed, drought 
is fatal to them; they, therefore, require regular 
watering, using occasionally weak liquid manure, 
especially when swelling their fruit. 

R. Errinqton. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Propaoation. — Of all things connected with gar- 
dening propagation on a largo scale, whether by seeds 
or by cuttings, to furnish the annual supply of flower- 
garden plants, is the most enticing. To convey to 
the comparatively uninformed on such subjects, a 
clear idea of the processes connected with busy pro- 
pagation, even for one week, is altogether impossible 
for the pen of the most ready writer. The machinery 
must be seen in active operation to be rightly un- 
derstood or appreciated. I have seen ladies of the 
highest rank willingly imdergo the fatigue of stand- 
ing by the hour, in a cool potting shed, to wi^ 
ness the stirring scene ; and I can testify from 
a long experience, and the oldest and best prac- 
tical gardeners in the country look forward to the 
time of spring propagation with renewed interest, 
year after year; even the dullest boy on a large 
establishment, who one would hardly trust to draw 
a handful of radishes last Jime, is now sure to be 
smitten with the fever of propagation, and must try 
his luck on oast away pieces of plants from imder 
the potting bench, as soon as the coast is clear for 
his private experiments, or when the men retire for 
their meals ; and he will have his pot full of cuttings, 
in some out-of-yonr-way comer, at all hazards. 
Amateurs, too, in their own way, are just as much 
excited in this way, as any of us ; but, unfortunately, 
their hobby but too often takes an uneconomical turn, 
and, instead of pushing on a really useful process, to 
multiply a host of good common plants, they must 
expend their energies in endeavouring to rear seed- 
lings of such things as are perfectly useless. Gofiee- 
trees, tamarinds, dates, sugar-canes, ginger, cotton 
plants, and a thousand others of no better stamp, are 
the only things which are worth spending time and 
money on, according to the creed of seedmongers; 
and, after failing annually, for the last twenty years, 
to rear one single useful plant from a thousand pack- 
ages of foreign seeds, they will renew their wonted 
attempts this very spring, with all the ardour of new 
beginners. And as all that can be said, by the rest 
of the gardening world, against such folly can have 
no efiect on this passion for new seedlings, let us 
drop the theme, and rather endeavom* to direct pait 
of this enthusiasm towards such plants as we know 
to be more suitable for the sober flower-gardener, 
and address a new class of aspirants; as, no doubt, 
there are many of our readers who may reasonably 
be so termed. Perhaps, a general sketch from actual 
practice, on a large scale, as carried on in the gardens 
here at Bhrubland Park, this present season, will be 
as instructive as any other we could mention by 
way of introduction. More so, at any rate, than to 
trace out one from the imagination, including in it 
all the best points of practice which prevail in the 
present day ; because in no plan, however extensive, 
can a gardener embrace all the best practice of the 
day in any one season ; and nothing is so well con- 



duoted in one place, but it may be improved on — 
more or less — ^in another. 

I mentioned last week, that we have given up here 
our former practioe of propagating a large stock of 
ioft ivooded plants in the autumn, and now we only 
keep a sufficient stock oyer the winter, to supplv the 
first batch or two of spring cuttings; and it follows 
then, that, with our extensive grounds, we are obliged 
to make a strong efibrt early in the spring, to get up 
many thousand plants in a short time. Some years 
since, we erected a long range of tank pits, by which 
we can command a steady bottom-heat, day and night, 
for a whole season ; and one division of tliis range we 
call the " propagating-house," and it is as convenient 
as any propagator could wish for : there is a potting 
bench at one end of the passage, with conveniences 
for pots, crocks, and soil, so that, as soon as a cutting 
pot is ready for the cuttings to be potted off, the 
whole process of dividing the cuttings into sizes, 
potting them in nursing pots, watteting them, and 
arranging them on shelves or in bottom-heat, is done 
without moving from the same apartment And this 
is the way our propagation was performed, when the 
greater part was increased in the autumn. But my 
propagator now calls this the " old way," and yet he 
has adopted a much older plan, indeed, the oldest on 
record, and a great deal less inconvenient for himself. 
But, so it is, and aU our propagation is now carried 
on nearly on the old hot-bed system, but without 
linings : the beds i^re made of one-third stable dung 
and two-thirds leaves, prepared just as Mr. Errington 
mentioned the other day; and by the middle of 
January, the beds were made in deep brick pita, about 
seven feet wide, having two-inch hotrwater pipes run- 
ning close under the front glass, supplied mm a pan- 
boiler, such as is used in " back kitchens; " it contains 
twelve gallons of water, and costs something like ten 
pence the gallon, and is yery efficient. On the top 
of the dung we place a thickness of three inches df 
pure white sand, such as is sold at five ahiHings 
a bushel in some parts of the country ; but we have 
a pit of it not a hundred yards from the garden. 
There is no kind of covering for a dung hot-bed 
for cuttings so good as this sand ; no steam or bad 
smell can rise through it, and the hot yapour frx>m 
the dung keeps it partially moist for a very long time, 
so as to be an excellent conductor of heat One divi- 
sion of tlie range, that next the boiler, is appropriated 
to cutting pots, and the next division for forcing 
plants, in order to produce young tops for cuttings, 
and for nursing the young stock, as soon as the plants 
are in a condition to be removed firom the cutting-bed. 
The light next to the boiler, or end light, has almost 
always a bottom-heat from 90** to 100<*, owing to 
the flue passing across the pit at that end to a chim- 
ney in the back comer of the pit The top-heat of 
this division, which, by the way, has pipes all the way 
round it, is not allowed to fall below 75^, day and 
night, as no resting time is allowed to the Inmates ; 
and sometimes, on a sunny day, the heat is above 
100°. It will thus be seen, that the growtii for cut- 
tings, the striking of them, and the next stage of 
nursing, are all efiected by a damp close dung-hsat 
principally; and if I had not witnessed the effects, I 
confess I could hardly believe that the difference 
between this mode and the new way, by close tanks, 
could be so great You may vapour-bath a tank-house 
three times a day, and use ammonia water for that 
purpose, only be careful not to use it strong, and yet 
you cannot obtain anything like the growth that is 
obtained by this dung heat ; and not only that, but 
the young shoots formed in a close hot-bed will strike 
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nearly in. half the time required by others grown in a 
stove or vinery. I have repeatedly seen a ^pot of 
verbena cuttings put in the last thing on Saturday 
evening, and they were ready to pot off on the Tues- 
day following; but the bottom heat was above 90"^ all 
the time. 

The compost we use for striking soft wooded things, 
as verbenas, calceolarias, anagallis, and the like, is 
one-half peat and one-half leaf-mould; and to a heap 
of this compost an equal quantity of sand is added ; 
and this is exactly the compost we use for every 
thing in cutting pote, and in the nursing pots, except 
the small lobellias, and for them one-half sand and 
one-half peat is given ; over this compost a slight 
covering of sand is placed, to insert the cuttings in, 
but these things will strike very well without a covering 
of sand, where it is difficult to be had; but as we have 
it here in abundance, we use it in all cutting pots. 
When sand is not used for cutting pots, our other 
compost would hardly answer; the peat should be 
discarded, and sandy loam used in its place, as, if the 
pots should get dry, the sandy peat is very difficult to 
water through and through, as the pots are almost 
quite full, as these kinds of cutting pots, ought al- 
ways to be ; although I dare say many of the cottage 
gardeners never thought on that essential point m 
propagation. Whenever I had been permitted to 
see their domestic way of growing cuttings, I never 
failed to be surprised how they could get one-half of 
them to do at all; invariably, in my experience, their 
cuttings were put into pots three times too large, 
and generally an inch space or more was left unfilled 
at the top, so that a careless or inexperienced waterer 
might give the pot such a dose at once as would kill 
one-half of such cuttings as we make ; but the worst 
part is yet to be told. I never yet saw a regular com- 
post for cuttings in the hands of such gardeners*- 
nothing better than the common mould, in which 
the plants would succeed when they were old ; but 
after all they manage to root many things. 

Now let me say how we gardeners do our cutting 
potSf that is, for common flower-garden plants. We 
never use one larger than a five-inch pot, or what 
used to be called 48's, and for eveiy five-inch pot we 
fill with these cuttings, I think I am near the mark 
if I say, that we use 100 tliree-inch pots; so that 
suppose I had 150 cuttings of one sort ready, and 
that a three-inch pot could only hold 50 of them, 
I would prefer putting them in three of these small 
pots, instead of planting them all in one pot that 
was large enough to hold them; well, then, three- 
inch pots are partially drained, one crock is quite 
enough for a cutting pot of this size — indeed, I have 
seen hundreds of them used without any crocks at 
all, nothing but the above compost ; but let us say 
one small crock, to keep up the old rule — ^then the 
pot is filled brim full with the compost, without the 
least pressing ; then hit the bottom against the pot- 
ting-bench, this will settie down the compost, and if 
there is more than a quarter-of-an-inch of the pot 
not filled, add as much us will bring the soil to that 
point, and see that it is in that state we call " not wet 
nor dry ; " then lay as much damp sand as will quite 
fill the pot, and with a round stick, or one with a 
straight edge, make a " strike measure" off, by passing 
the stick over the mouth of the pot ; and when you 
thus fill as many pots as you think you can fill in one 
day, set them all down on a level place, and give tbem 
a gentle watering, with a very fine rose pot ; this water- 
ing will settie the sand a tnfie, so that the pots are 
not quite full this time ; now this should be the first 
job in the morning, so that the pots have time to drain, 



and get a littie dried-up, while you are looking for 
and making your cuttings. 

Now, let us suppose that you bought in six new 
verbenas lately, that you cut out the mere points of 
all the shoots they had, and that they have since 
made a double shoot from each of the points, so 
stopped in a close hot-bed, or some very warm 
moist place; when the new growth has made two 
clear joints, and is just on the point of developing 
the third joint, in the proper time to cut them off for 
propagation. Nurserymen, and very skilful florists, 
who pay very dear for new verbenas, would not wait 
so long for the first cuttingsy nor would they stop the 
shoots as I have said, but it is of no use for ordinary 
people to try to compete with such knowing customers, 
many of whom can make two plants out of every 
joint any verbena would make, through all the spring 
months. The way they manage so cleverly, is thus — 
a verbena, as every body knows, puts out its leaves 
in pairs, one on each side of the stem at every joint ; 
and, like all other common leaves, each of them has a 
bud or eye dose to the bottom of the petiole or foot- 
stalk ; and by cutting the shoot a littie above and be- 
low a joint, and by splitting this joint down through 
the middle, then by inserting each portion, and fixing 
it so that the bud is just within the sand, they get a 
new plant from erery leaf and bud ; of course all this 
requires the most particular attention, else the least 
neglect or mishap would be sure to end in the loss of 
the whole. However, if one was sure of a good stock 
of cuttings, without going to this nicety, this ex- 
periment might be tried, for we never know what we 
really can e&ct^without we have recourse to various 
experiments — ^many plants will even grow in the 
spring for mere leaves, without a bud at all. In 
taking cuttings of verbenas with two joints, we need 
not cut under a joint, as is really done with such 
cuttings as take some weeks to root ; we may rather 
cut just above a joint, and if we insert the intemode, 
or that bare portion of a shoot between two joints, so 
as to bring the bottom of the two leaves just within 
the sand, it will be sufficient; the intemode will keep 
a firm hold of the sand, and the roots will issue from 
the bottom of the leaves in less time than if the cut 
was made close to the joint, and the joint itself placed 
deeper in the sand. 

D. Beaton. 

GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Greenhouse Management. — Although numerous 
answers have been given to the varied and multi- 
plied number of questions, as to constructing, heat* 
mg, and general management of gi^enhouses, whether 
it was desirable to make them subservient to the 
culture of greenhouse plants alone, or to serve the 
purpose of an omnium gatherum — embracing within 
their littie dimensions something of almost every- 
thing, not only in the way of flowers, but even of 
fruit; still the inquiries that are made respecting 
these matters — such, for instance, as the mode to be 
adopted in a small greenhouse, heated by a flue, and 
which is now merely used for the excluding of frost ; 
for having forced geraniums, cinerarias, fuchsias, 
tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, verbenas petunias, 
strawberries, &c. ; the amount of temperature requi- 
site for starting and blooming ; the degree, and the 
frequency of steaming the house, by throwing water 
upon the hot flue; wJieUj how ofteny and how, tire 
syringe is to be used for the different plants ? &c., &c. 
Such continued inquiries we look upon as proofs, 
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either that previous statements have not been suffi- 
ciently attended to, or that these statements haye 
not been sufficiently explicit; and, judging that a 
little blame may rest both with readers and writers, 
we shall glance at the subject thus brought before 
us, and give it a greater degree of prominence than 
it could have received in the correspondents' column. 
First, then, we premise, that to make the most of 
such a single house, for such a Tariety of purposes, 
it is necessary to haye at least one cold pit, built of 
brick, turf, or wood, for the purpose of retaining 
those plants designed for succession, and also for the 
purpose of hardening-off those which are remoyed 
from the house, either when it is intended to place 
them out of doors, or take them to a cool sitting 
room; though, in general, for the latter purpose an 
intermediate position will seldom be necessary. 
Where such a desirable conyenience does not exist, 
and nothing can be done except within the walls of 
the house, then anything like forcing at an early 
period, and yet keeping in the same place a quantity 
of plants, as successions for blooming and fruiting, 
must at once be relinquished. All that can be done 
in such circumstances is, to obtain flowering plants 
of the kinds indicated moderately early in spring; 
strawberries, three weeks or a month earlier than 
from the open ground ; and grapes, if the house is 
furnished with yines in the beginning of September, 
or the end of August ; the effects obtained being more 
the result of fostering protection than of absolute 
forcing. If, however, instead of haying a succession 
of fuchsias, verbenas, &c., the object be to have these 
things early, and then the house to be decorated 
during the summer months with tender annuals, 
achimenes, &c., then the case is altered ; and unless, 
during a lew dull months of the year, you may give 
your house the temperature midway between a green- 
house and stove, and thus you will not only obtain a 
greater variety of flowers, but, by commencing after 
the turn of the day, be enabled to have several suc- 
cessions of strawberries and earlier grapes, eitlier 
from vines on the rafters, or vines in pots. We 
would again advert to the importance in such cir- 
cumstances — the having a single house— of the di- 
viding it into two compartments by a glass or glazed 
calico partition, as described at page 337 of our last 
volume. Upon a smaller scale, much might be done 
(as stated in answer to correspondents, 2 col., p. 204 
of the present vol. ,) by enclosing a part of the flue 
at the hottest end, as a sort of hot-bed or pit. If 
the flue runs round the front of the house — which is 
a general thing — ^the enclosing of the space above it, 
and between it, and the front wall, would give you 
all the advantages of a small separate house, by 
having a glass partition from the flue to the roof, 
made to slide at pleasure. The side of the flue next 
the middle of the house might thus be left exposed ; 
and, if properly constructed, would emit from thence 
a sufficiency of heat for greenhouse plants in bloom, 
or when slowly growing. The whole of the flue 
by the front of the house might thus be enclosed, 
and if covered flrst with brick, then rubble, and then 
sand, and the place then separated from the rest of 
the house by a calico or glass partition ; the part so 
enclosed might again be divided, so as to aflbixl 
difierent temperatm'es — beginning, of course, at the 
warmest end. A flue for such a purpose is just 
inferior to a tank or a hot water pipe, because it will 
want cleaning, and be apt at times to get out of 
order, and the more likely if, however well con- 
structed, tvater is throwu upon it when hot; but 
with the covering we have indicated, plenty of steam 



and moisture may be obtained with comparatirely 
little injury. 

Now, as to cinerarias, sxid fuchiiae, and calceolarias, 
&c., we do not think we could, at present, add to the 
definite directions given lately, by which a person 
will be enabled, at once, to act according to tne cir- 
cumstances of his position. Geraniums, though they 
will bear as high a temperature as we lately said the 
fuchsia would do, can only do so in bright weather, 
and with a fair portion of air. A temperature higher 
than 50^, in aull weather, will make ^e shoots 
spindly, and the flower-buds small. As the days 
lengthen, and the sun gains power, the temperature 
in the middle of the day may be gradually increased, 
when bloom is wanted very early ; keeping the plants, 
however, near the glass, and giving them fresh air. 
As to syringing, no plants like a slight dusting, 
morning and evening, better; but heavy syringing 
should seldom be given ; and, in all cases, the wator 
should be clear, as, otherwise, a sediment will soon 
be formed on the leaves. Where this pure water 
cannot be obtained, syringing the stage, and watering 
the paths, so as to keep up a moist atmosphere, 
should be substituted in the room of wetting the 
plants overhead. Many young hands make sad 
havoc by a rather free use of the syringe : the surface 
of the soil in the pot is frequently thus kept wet, and 
the plant becomes sickly, diseased, and insec^attacked, 
not only because the surface-soil is soured and 
potched, but because the lower portion is as dry as if 
oaked in an oven. 

Steaming. — The advantage of effecting this, by 
scattering water over a hot flue, or pipe, is, that every 
part of a plant is enveloped in a moist, misty vapour ; 
and thus parts of the bark, kc, are softened, which 
the syringe might not reach. It is of most service 
in an evening, after a sunny day ; and in a morning, 
before a day that is expected to be bright. Its ad- 
vantages, however, we consider over-estimated in 
general circumstances. Resorting to it in dull wea- 
ther is absolutely injurious ; the foliage, by means of 
the heat applied, when anything like forcing is at* 
tempted, is, in such circumstances, thin, and the 
shoots inclined to be spindly; because, during the 
absence of the sunbeam, there has been little assimi- 
lation of fresh matter to their substance, and giving 
plants a vapour-bath in such circumstances only 
aggravates the evil ; and no wonder, though there be 
hurrying and scurrying to shade from the brunt of the 
sunbeam, after the poor plants have been petted and 
coddled like sickly invalids. With few exceptions, 
instead of steaming flues, we consider the furnishing 
flues and pipes witn vessels for holding water, fitted 
closely to each, respectively, without any intervening 
body of air, as being the safest and the most natuiul 
course to adopt ; as then you may always be certain 
that the moisture in the atmosphere of your house 
will be in proportion to its temperature. Do not be 
satisfied, however, with merely placing the evapo- 
rating pans on the flue and pipe ; see that they are 
so placed that no air is enclosed between them. A 
clever scientific mechanic fixed some zinc pans on 
iron pipes for me, by merely putting red lead at their 
sides and ends ; and would not be convinced of his 
error until he saw that others on the same pipe, with 
a coating of red lead all over their bottom, and 
squeezed firmly on to the pipe, evaporated themselves 
dry in less than half the time. In steaming use the 
syringe instead of the water-|>ot, and refrain from 
touching the warmest end of the flue, especially in 
cold weather, when the fires are strong. 

BtUbs we cannot now enter upon; look over back 
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numbers. See that they are well fiilled with roots 
before you introduce them into the house, and then 
give them the warmest place until they show bloom. 

Petunuu and verbenas^ whilst in the house, should 
not have above 55° from fire heat ; both make splen- 
did pot specimens, when well managed. 

Strawberries. — Those plunged in the ground in 
32-pots, protect alike from wet and frost. These 
precautions, along with haying the buds well matured 
in the autumn, are the secrets of success. For early 
work — such as producing in the end of February 
and the beginmng of March — we prefer 48-pots, 
such as our correspondent used last year, chiefly 
because in them gi'owth is sooner perfected in the 
autumn ; d2*s will answer admirably now ; begin 
with a temperature of 45°, raising it to 60° when in 
bloom, and 5° more when swelling their fruit. Air 
give freely; pots keep near the glass; water, whe- 
ther from pot, syringe, or steam, give sparingly, 
until the flower trusses appear; but keep them rather 
damp than diy afterwards, until the fniit begins to 
change, when the water must be withheld, so that the 
leaves do not droop, nor the fruit shrivel. We would 
have entered more into detail, but our space is more 
than filled. R. Fisu. 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

PLANTS REQUIRINO PECULIAR TREATMENT. 

CrRTOPODiuMs. — These are noble and splendid or- 
chids, when grown well, especially C. punctatum. 
They belong to the division we have described as 
"terrestrial ' — growing on the ground. They are na- 
tives of various parts of the South American conti- 
nent. We have had plants of this genus sent from 
Guatemala, Brazil, Demerara,. and Yenezeuala. 0. 
Andersonii has been found in the island of St. Vincent. 
These Jiabitats (native places) show that these plants 
do not require the heat of the Indian house : the 
Mexican one will grow them better. Even in a com- 
mon stove they will grow satisfactorily, provided they 
are kept quite dry when at rest. We published, seve- 
ral years ago, in the Botanical Register , an account 
of a successful mode of cultivating them. As that 
work may not be in the hands of all our readers, we 
quote it here for their benefit, premising, that we 
have seen no reason to suppose that any better me- 
thod can be followed. It is as follows : — 

" As soon as I perceive the buds springing at the bottom 
of the pseudo-bulbs, I take the plants, and carefully shake 
off all the old soil, and cut off all the decayed roots. I 
then put them in large pots, well drained, in a compost of 
rough turfy loam, chopped into pieces ahont the size of a 
pigeon's egg, peaty turf broken in the same manner, and 
leaf mould about half rotten, all in equal parts ; to which I 
add about one-eighth of bones, broken into smcLll pieces. I 
mix all these well together, and place the plants on a level 
with the rims of the pots, and finish, by giving a good 
watering to settle the compost. The plants ore put in the 
warmest part of the house, and watered veiy moderately 
at first, increasing the quantity as the plants increase in 
growth, until the leaves are fuUy developed. I then give 
them manure-water once a week, to encourage the produc- 
tion of strong pseudo-bulbs, without which it is in vain to 
look for flowers. In this I succeeded to my entire satisfac- 
tion, and last year had the pleasure of perceiving the flower- 
stems appearing at the same time as the bulb-shoots. I 
had, eventually, flower-stems five feet high, with numerous 
side branches, making a bundle of fiowery-stems in one 
shoot of more than eighteen inches in diameter. As soon 
as the present stems (that is, the stems of that year) were 



perfect, I gradually reduced the water ; and when they are 
at rest, I give no more. To induce a more perfect quies- 
cence, I have them removed into a cool, dry, house; average 
temperatiure, 55°. The essentials of Uiis method are, to 
use a rich, but open compost, to give plenty of water 
during growth, and a season of complete rest. Those who 
attend to all these points need not fear flowering orchids." 

In addition to the above, we have only to remark, 
that the season of rest must be attained, at least, by 
the end of September. Every pseudo-bulb must then 
be completely formed, and the growth finished, so as 
to be sound and perfect If in a crude state, it is 
more than probable that the tops of the pseudo-bulbs 
will, during tlie winter, begin to rot. To arrest this 
decav, we have found the application of a coating of 
powdered chalk very efiectuai. Gut away the decaved, 
or rotten part, down to the sound, living, healthy 
part ; and then place upon it a covering of the chalk, 
pressing it with the nuger into the pores of the 
pseudo-bulb. By this application we have often 
preserved the greater part of the bulb through the 
winter ; and the spring following, after potting, had 
as good— or nearly so — shoots as those that had been 
perfectly ripened. Still, we advise, by all means 
strive to have the bulbs perfectly ripened, and then 
there is no necessity to use such remedies. 

Barkeria Lindleyama, B. melanooaulon. B. 
Skinneri, B. spectabilis. — ^There is no genus of 
orchids more deserving of culture than Barkeria, 
and no collection, however small, but ought to in- 
clude, at least, the two latter species, though thev are 
all beautiful, elegant plants when in flower, and last 
a considerable length of time in bloom. We have 
already (at page 155 of the present vol.) alluded to 
the B. Skinneri exhibited by Mr. Plant, gardener to 
H. Schroder, Esq., at the Horticultural Society*s 
meeting on December 4th of last year. 

Barkeria — so named after the late William Bar- 
ker, Esq., of Birmingham — Lindleyana (liudley's 
Barkeria) a native of Casta Rico, is a tnily elegant 
species, but very scarce and dear. The flowers are 
larger than those of B. Skinneri^ the sepals and 
petals of a deen rosy purple, the lip is of the same 
colour, but darker, except in the centre, which is of 
a beautiful blush. 

B. MELANocAULON (Dark stemmed B.). — ^We have 
not seen the flowers of this species, but they are 
described as being very. beautiful, with rich, dark- 
coloured stems, as the name implies. 

B. Skinneri. G. (Mr. Skinnei^s B.) is from Guate- 
mala. Sepals and petals of a most lovely rosy-pink 
colour, produced thickly on a stem sometimes two 
feet high, nine inches of which stems are densely 
covered with its lovely blossoms. We have had the 
same spike in flower for two months and uf)wards at 
a time. There is a vaiiety named major with large, 
deeper-coloured flowers. Barkeria Skinneri was for- 
merly named Bpidendrum Skinneri^ but is now gene- 
rally known by the former name, and we think it 
quite correct that it should be so. In habit, in flo- 
rescence, and culture, it is to all intents a Barkeria. 

Barkeria spectabilis (Showy B.) is also from 
Guatemala. AYe quote the following account of this 
splendid plant from Mr. Lyons, whose work on 
the culture of orchids is a most excellent one. 
Amongst the Guatemalese, this plant bears the 
name of Flor de Isabel, and is one of their votive 
ofierings. It forms a tuft of cylindrical stems, about 
four or five inches high, each bearing two fleshy 
lanceolate acute leaves, separated from each other 
about an inch ; the raceme rises out of softie dry 
brown sheaths, and, in the plants that have flowered, 
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bears about six most lorely nodding blossoms ; but, 
according to Mr. Skinner (who introduced it), it 
varies from three inches to a foot, producing as 
many as twelvo flowers in a raceme. The expanded 
Howers arc nearly three-and-a-half inches across, 
their colour is a bright lilac. The labellum is white 
at the base, lilac at the edges and point, and richly 
marked with small blood-red spots along the mid- 
dle ; below the column, are fire purple lines, which 
pass into three elevated colourless ridges beyond the 
place where the anther touches the lip. It is with 
Oattleyas, and such charming and beautiful plants, 
that tins elegant species is worthy to be arranged. 
This is a correct description of this lino species. It 
was exhibited, for the first time, by Mr. Brewster, 
gardener, at that time, to Mrs. Wray, of Cheltenham, 
in July 1 842, at the grand exhibition of the London 
Horticultural Society, at Chiswick. We were pre- 
sent at the time, and with pleasure record our testi- 
mony to the skill shown in its culture. It baa never 
since been shown in finer condition. We remember 
well the great sensation shewn by the orchid growers 
present, when Mr. Brewster opened the box that con- 
tained his beautiful, well-grown, and finely-bloomed 
plant. It had, most deservedly, the highest prize 
given to a single plant awarded to it Mr. Brewster, 
with that true liberality which always distinguishes 
real merit, made no seoret of his mode of culture, 
but immediately published it for the benefit of all 
future cultivators. We are quite sure be will not 
think wo are taking too great a liberty by copying it 
for the benefit of our readers too ! We quote his own 
words: — "The plant was imported in July, 1841, 
when it immediately began to grow ; late in autumn 
it showed flower scapes, but the season was too 
far advanced to bring them to perfection ; it then 
remained dormant, and lost its leaves, till March 
1842, when it again commenced growing, and ex- 
panded its first flowers on 12th of June. These 
were shown at Chiswick in July, and remained per- 
fect for five weeks. The temperature, in which the 
Elant was grown, never exceeded Qh'', when it could 
e kept under by giving air freely ; while in winter, 
it often fell below 40". Indeed, *my only object was 
to keep out the frost, and I invariably gave a little 
air whenever it could be done with safety. In the 
summer, tho windows and doors of tlie orcliideous 
house are open every day, and 1 am of opinion that 
the orchidaco89 of Guatemala cannot be kept too 
cool in this country at that time, for the more air 
1 give, the better they grow. I always, however, 
keep the houso damp." The plant thus exhibited, 
was grown in a thin layer of moss, in a basket. With 
that exception, the above treatment exactly corres- 
ponds with that which Mr. Plant followed, as we 
mentioned, at the page quoted above in The Cot- 
tage Gardener. We cultivate it chiefly on blocks, 
himg up near to the place where air is given ; syring- 
ing freely during the growing season, but very sel- 
dom when at rest, not oftener than once a month, 
or even six weeks in dull weather. We do not think 
the using of moss any advantage, and peat is quite 
fatal to its existence. One plant, or rather several 
small bits, were fastened, two years ago, to a kind of 
raft, or open bashet, with only one rod round the 
sidos raised above the rest. No moss or peat was 
laid upon this basket The plants began to grow in 
the spring, and made good growth that summer. 
They have continued to thrive and flower well up to 
this time ; and some of the shoots are eight inches 
high, and strong in proportion. Another plant, re- 
ceived from Guatemala at the same time, was a mass 



of shoots in a dormant state. It was fastened to a 
block, and the year following had made such strong 
fine growth, that a gentleman purchased it, and was 
glad to have it for eight guineas. It had then about 
twelve good stems. 

The plants are grown on blocks, without any mo8s» 
and are plaoed as near as possible to the air-giying 
places, as we stated above. Exactly the same treat- 
ment will suit all the genus. It may be summed up 
in a few words : — Place them on naked blocks, or in 
a shallow basket, without moss or peat. Hang them 
up where they will obtain the greatest quantity ai 
air, and keep the house comparatively cool, but 
always damp. Syringe freely from March to the 
end of July, after that, very seldom, and only just 
enough to prevent the roots and pseudo-bulbs from 
drying to much. The temperature of the Mexican 
houso will suit them well. 

There is another species, Barkbria elegasis, which 
was the first of the family introduced from Mexico to 
this country by Mr. Barker. We are Teiy much I 
afraid it is entirely lost, and we fear that imhwppy I 
fate is owing entirely to a mistaken treatment Had I 
the above method been followed, we have no doubt 
the plants would now have been thriving and plenti- 
ful. Like a number of rare plants now lost, they 
have been killed with too much kindness. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
Auricula and Poltanthus. — These lovely spring 
flowers will now be awakening from the sleep of 
winter. The centre of each plant, if healthy, will 
indicate appearances of growtli. They will require 
a little trimming ; remove all decayed leaves, and 
stir the sur&ce of the soil a little. Should any worm 
casts show themselves on the surface, turn toe ball 
carefully out of the pot, pick out all that are visible, 
and pat the ball gently with the hand, which will 
often alarm the worm that may be concealed inside 
the ball, and he will soon poke his nose out, and 
work his way out of the imaginary danger. Do not 
touch him till you are quite sure he cannot slink 
back again. As soon as you think you have got rid 
of them all, replace the ball again carefully in the 
pot, and, if necessary, put a little fresh compost to 
fill up the pot. A Uttle water of moderate tempera- 
turo may now be given, but be sure to apply it on 
the morning of a promising fine day. Cover up 
securely every evemng, however mild it may be. In 
this country we are never safe from frosts till Maj 
sets in with its genial warmth. If these flowers once 
get crippled by a frosty night, the fine bloom will be 
sadly spoiled for this season. It will be a good time 
now to place under cover a portion of compost for 
tho purpose of top-dressing. At this time, an addi- 
tion to the usual compost, of about one-eighth of 
three-years-old, very rotten, and mellow cow-dung, 
would be useful, and help to biing out the blooms 
fine, both in size and colour. Mix it now with the 
compost, so as to be ready whenever you begin to 
top-dress the plants. The time for this operation 
depends upon the season and the state of the plants. 
If both are earlier than usual, the top-dressing mar 
be safely done by the end of this month ; but, u 
backward, the first week in March will be early 
enough. Another important point to be particularly 
attended to,^ is to give abundance of air and light on 
all favourable occasions. Every fine, dry morning, 
draw the lights completely off*, and expose the ^\Bn\» 
to the invigorating mfluences of early spring. ^^^ 
will refresh and strengthen them greatly. £ven on 
rainy mornings, give air by propping up the lights; 
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but until aumoultu have done blooming, we do not 
recommend exposing them to even the gentlest 
shower. Polyanthtues, on the oontrary, may, previ- 
ously to the blooms opening, have tlie benefit of a 
gentle spring shower. The reason for this difference 
is obvious. One of the great attractive beauties of 
the aiuioula is, the beautiful white powder scattered 
over the leaves profusely by nature. Now, rain, be 
it ever so light, will wash off this natural powder, 
and disfigure, if not positively injure the plants. It 
is not so with the polyanthus, A gentle shower may 
be allowed to fall upon this ffower with advantage. 
Tliis difference asks for a separate habitation, and if 
our florist and amateur friends possess sufficient of 
each to All separate frames, by all means use them, 
as, even in giving the necessary supplies of water, 
a difference may be made in its application. Auri- 
culas must be watered with a watering-pot with a 
small spout without a rose, so as not to wet a single 
leaf; but polyanthuses may have that necessary ele- 
ment applied with a watering-pot with a fine rose, 
with great benefit, provided they are strong, and have 
plenty of fine healthy leaves. There is another rea- 
son why this difference will be beneficial to the 
latter. Auriculas are not so subject to the attacks 
of the red spider as polyanthuses are. It is well 
Imown to garaeiiers, and, we hope, to florists too, that 
moisture is a great preventive to that destructive 
insect. In consequence, as happily the polyanthus 
will bear with impunity occasionally a shower of 
water, it is advantageous to apply it, either with a 
rose watering-pot, or to allow a gentle shower now 
and then to fall upon them. 

Carnations and Ficotbes. — We have notldng to 
add to our remarks last week upon tliese flowers, but 
that it is time to get under cover the suitable com- 
post for potting. It is time to think about putting 
them into their blooming pots. Have both pots and 
compost ready for that operation, as it must oe done 
shortly. T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GABDEN. 

Potatoes. — Be active in planting potatoet in all 
favourable weather ; let this work be finished in the 
present month. Plant whole sets of a suitable size 
rather than cut sets, and allow them plenty of room 
to grow — say from nine inches to a foot from set to 
set in the row, and two feet to two feet six inches 
apart from row to row. 

Beans. — Still continue to plant broad beans of the 
best kinds, and to the extent reqtdred. Let the soil 
be rich and good for them. 

Peas of early and second early kinds may be sown 
to any required extent; and both early and second 
early may oe sown on the same day, which will form 
a nice succession at picking time. Keep a watchful 
eye on those peas that are already above ground, that 
they are not destroyed by either sparrows or mice, or 
by the slugs. If annoyed by the sparrows, strain a 
string of worsted along each row, as before directed ; 
and if by the slugs use quick-lime dust, applied by 
means of the dusting-bag; also stir the earth often 
between the rows. Keep the rows well backed up 
with dry earth, and if any are ready for sticking let 
it be done ; and a few evergreen boughs run along 
the outside of the sticks will be found a nice protec- 
tion from severe frosty weather. 

Rabtshes. — Sow as bountifully as required in the 
open borders, to succeed the before sown crops ; also, 
thin out those that are up, and sift a little dry earth 
among them. Give plenty of air to those that are in 



frames, by taking off the lights in fine days. OarroU 
in frames treat in the same way. 

Cauliflowers may be planted out in fine open 
weather. The ground should be rich and good for 
them. The plants from frames, or the like places, 
may be taken up with good roots, and planted in 
rows from two feet six inches to three feet apart 
from raw to row, and two feet from plant to plant in 
the row. When all are planted, an ip verted flower- 
pot would be found a good protector, .o be put over 
the plant every night, and taken off every morning; 
that is, in frosty weather. These will be found a 
good "suocessional crop to those which were planted 
out in the autumn, under hand-glasses. Here, under 
the hand-glasses, let the earth be often stirred, re- 
move any decayed leaves, and be watchful for the 
slugs. 

Cabbages. — Plant freely at this time, of any of the 
best earlv kinds, in a well-worked, rich soil ; also a 
little seed may be sown. 

Plant shallots f garlic, and underground onions with- 
out delay. Allow them plenty of room. If in four 
feet wide beds, let them be planted in rows length* 
ways, 10 to m inches from row to row, and from six 
to eight inches in the row. 

Pabsley may be sown as well as thyme, marjoram, 
savory and hyssop, in some suitable warm border. 
The old plants of each kind may be taken up and 
divided, and planted out again in warm open 
weather. 

Spinach may be sown in succession. 

Bbocoli. — Clear away all decayed leaves from these 
crops, and be on the look out, on clear frosty-looking 
evenings, to see that no heads either want to be cut 
and taken in or the outside leaves turned inwardly 
over the yoimg growing heads. 

Ehubabb may be forwarded much by inverting 
either large flower-pots, tubs, or hand-glasses over 
the crowns. 

Sea-kale. — Lose no time in covering-up. 

Those who have not done so yet, may plant mint 
and tarragon, in gentle heat. 

Sow srnaU salading in succession. W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION, 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 19.) 

How surprisingly sudden and unexpected are the 
changes in our variable climate ! In the moment of 
time, in the twinkling of an eye, the scene of nature 
shifts, and we are presented with a new and beauti- 
ful subject for wonder and delight. 

We had been gazing on a scene of snow for one 
entire fortnight; cold, piercing east winds swept the 
earth, and so dense an atmosphere hung over us, as 
completely to conceal the cheering beams of the sun. 
Occasionally at night the air cleared, and the glitter- 
ing stars sparkled in their dark-blue setting; but, 
when mormng dawned, the sky was as much over- 
cast as ever, and the sun did not, for many days, 
appear. All looked so frost-bound, so intense, so 
steady, that it seemed as if no change could possibly 
take place ; and an intelligent cottager assures us, 
that, as far as he could observe, this weather was 
likely to continue " these two months to come/' 
This was on the morning of a Friday, and many 
farmers had announced their intention of discharg- 
ing their men the following evening, for no work 
could possibly be done. This was indeed a gloomy 
prospect ; but are the poor ever forgotten by the 
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Lord? I appeal to my cottage readers — have one of 
you ever been tried " above that ye are able to bear? " 
When a night of soitow has set in, has not help ap- 
peared with the morning's dawn ? I am sure there 
IS not one of you that, on looking back, cannot re- 
count many speedy and great deliverances. 

In the course of two hours from the time this dis- 
tressing news was received, on approaching the win- 
dow, 1 beheld the weather-cock pointing quietly to 
the 90uth ! The snow that had been lazily falling at 
intervals, had turned into a chill v rain; and the heavy 
splashing drops that fell from the roof, announced a 
decided thaw. The following morning not a vestige 
of snow remained ; the beautiful earth appeared in 
all her natural apparel, and bright gleams of sun- 
shine shot across the valley, lighting it up witli a 
radiance that looked quite like spring. Nothing 
could be more complete — more like magic — than the 
change ; and nothing could be more cheering to the 
heart, or more delightful to the feelings. When we 
threw open the windows, we felt such a soft breeze ! 
and heard that lofty rushing of the wind which is so 
peculiar to the gales of spring and autumn. I am 
sure that morning, every heart and lip must have 
uttered — " Thank God," for the sake of the poor 
labourer. 

Spring is not yet come, and we shall have many 
vicissitudes before it opens fully upon us ; but this 
seemed a kind of earnest — an herald of its approach, 
and spoke to us strongly of the power, the mercy 
of our God. Though he' *' casteth forth his ice like 
morsels, who is able to abide his cold? " Yet in one 
moment His Word goeth forth, melting the sternest 
severity of winter, softening *' the clods of the valley," 
and renewing the verdure with which the summer 
fields are clad ! What a mighty appeal to the heart 
of man ! Who is there that has not some grief, some 
trial or adversity, pressing them sorely? Who has not, 
at least some anxiety, that disturbs the peace of an 
otherwise prosperous course ? Cannot the same Hand 
whose touch has wrought such wonders in the natural 
world, work in the same resistless manner among 
the affairs of men ? Is there anything too hard for 
God? Has he not thus, before our eyes, stood up to 
maintain ** the cause of the poor," and need we fear 
to commit ourselves and all our ways into His graci- 
ous Hands for time, as well as for eternity ? Clouds 
conceal the sun from our dim sight, yet he is shining 
as brightly as ever, above those lowering vapours. 
How much more bright, how much more glorious, is 
the Sun that never sets, who carries "healing in " the 
rapid "wings'* with which he flies, to comfort and 
shield his people ! 

The very morning of the day on which the thaw 
took place, I heard the first twitter of the starling 
that built in some hiding-place upon the roof of 
the house. It was a cheering sound ; and my own 
little pet canary, whose advancing years have long 
silenced his once vociferous song, uttered a low, soft 
note or two, as he sat peacefully within his prison. 
The instinct with which God has endued the dumb 
creation, no doubt revealed to these little creatures 
what man in liis vaunted intellect could not perceive, 
and taught them to utter their simple gladness at the 
return of spring. Our reasoning powers are misap- 
plied, if they do not lead us to praise and magniiy 
God's Holy Name for all His wondrous works. 

A frost tor a couple of nights followed the thaw ; 
but it has again given way. There will, of course, be 
fiuctuations ; but the depth of the winter is over, and 
ttie spring labour will soon begin once more. We 
may now watch hopefully for the first snow-drop; 
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and how delightful it is to see the little snowy bloswHiis 
depending from tlie slight stalks among the bunches 
of green leaves ! The rosemary has— or ought to have 
been — ^blooming already in the cottage gardens : it is 
quite a winter flower, and should find a place in gar- 
aens of high degree, not only because of its early 
habits, but also for its salutary properties, which were 
well known to the Arabs and Romans, although it 
is much less esteemed now. It is excellent in all 
nervous disorders, taken as tea — ^relieving head-aches, 
trembling of the limbs, giddiness, swimmings, &c., 
when arising from that cause. The tea should he 
made of the young tops when in flower, fresh gathered. 
The weak infusion is a pleasant and wholesome sub- 
stitute for tea ; but when taken as a medicine, it may 
be made stronger, and persevered in for some time. 
A conserve of rosemary tops may be used medidnallj 
instead of tea ; it is made by l)eating up the young 
tops with three times their weight of sugar. An old 
quaint writer says, of the conserve of rosemary, that 
it is " singular good to comfort the heart ; " and of the 
decoction taken in wine, that " it is very comfortable 
to the stomach, in all Uie cold griefs thereof, helping 
both retention of meat and digestion." He also says, 
" it helpeth the cold distillation of rheums into the 
eyes, and all other diseases of the head and brain, as 
the giddiness and swimming therein, drowsiness, and 
duluess of the mind and senses, like a stupidness." 
Strong rosemary tea is a most excellent wash for the 
hair ; it strengthens and beautifies it, and has none 
of the deleterious properties of some oils and poma- 
tums. 

The poor are extremely fond of tea ; they will pro- 
cure it often, in defiance of its cost and its bad qua- 
lity. I have often seen them drinking what I thought 
was tea, but which proved to be only an infusion of 
burnt cruitij to look like the favourite beverage. It 
seems to me, that where tea cannot be procured, or 
only at such a price as the poor ought not to pay, herb 
teas would be useful, and not unpleasant to the taste. 
The little strip of garden might contain a store of 
simples for this purpose ; and in the course of a little 
time, the taste would be accustomed to the flavour, 
and the stomach benefited by their use^specially 
of rosemary. The poor are not generally a thrifty 
class — at least, not in our southern counties. As we 
travel towards the northern districts, their character, 
in this particular, improves. It is difficult to intro- 
duce new customs; they will often rather go on with 
the discomforts they are used to, than try what is 
new and strange ; but I think, in the matter of tea, 
they might profit, without much inconvenience, by a 
hint. They cannot buy tea, at small village shops, 
under 3d per ounce at least ; thev tlius drink it at a 
higher price than some of the higher classes, and 
have a much worse article. The weekly threepence, 
when it can be found, would be usefully spent in 
firing, or even laid by for winter, when additional 
clothing is so much needed, and wages sometimes 
fail. Now, rosemary or sage might be pleasantly 
substituted. The dried leaves of the latter plant are 
so much valued by the Chinese as a substitute for 
tea, tliat they have long been in the habit of ex 
changing their own fragrant production, with the 
Dutch, for tlie dried leaves of E«ge. They will give 
four pounds of tea for one of dried sage ! Is not this 
a reproof to the English cottager ? Will not this fact 
induce him to try and like an herb so highly prized 
by those among whom the tea-tree flourishes, that 
they have expressed surprise at the European taste 
for that which is so distant and inferior ? The rose- 
mary, now putting forth its fragrant flowers, is still 
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usedi among the humbler classes, as a funeral deco- 
ration. In the olden time, it was always selected for 
this purpose, but now the custom is not so general. 
Still, as connected with the dead, it may teach us a 
useful lesson. It bids us remember that we, also, are 
hun*ying to the tomb — the dark and silent grave, in 
which there is no repmtanee. It reminds us that 
" the dust" shall '* return to the earth as it was; and 
the spirit shall return to God who gave it." These 
are solemn, salutary truths : let us pause and listen. 
Old and young are alike called upon to hear them ; 
and let us remember, before we go down into " the 
valley of the shadow of death," that '* the rod and 
staff" of Christ alone, can *' comfort " us in om* pas- 
sage through it. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Effect of Gases on Old and Youno Leavks. 
— At page 255, vol. I., of The Cottage Gardener, 
Mr. Beaton invites a solution of the following query : 
*' How is it that a deleterious ^as will kill tlie old 
leaves of a plant, without affectmg those leaves that 
are newly formed on the same plant ? " As a mere 
" amateur," I venture, with great diffidence, to offer 
the following explanation : — ^The organs of young 
leaves not being perfected — I mean those organs by 
which they inhale and respire not being fully deve- 
loped — they are, therefore, in that condition^ not liable 
to be injured by being surrounded by a noxious gas ; 
whereas, the older leaves being fiilly organised, they 
ai*e in a state to imbibe the deleterious gas, and are, 
consequently, destroyed. — T. 0. 

rr. 0. is perfectly right in this explanation ; and, 
moreover, has thus furnished a key which will some 
day reconcile the existing difference between theory 
and practice, on the subject of pruning the grape- 
vine — a subject, by the way, which has never yet been 
explained properly. Practice has been right all along 
on this point, but is still groping in the dark for the 
true answer to the question. Why is it right ? An 
unforseen accident in a grapery, some seven or eight 
years since, revealed the real principle on which this 
practice is founded to half-ardozen gardeners, who 
nave since instituted experiments which confirmed 
their view of the question. But the subject is out of 
my beat here ; and I conclude by answering T. 0., 
that it is not proper to retain vine-leaves which are 
produced with us after the end of August — that is, on 
plants which have been growing since the spring. — 
D. Beatok.] 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CAMELLIAS. 

white. 

Alba plena, — The old doable white, not surpassed by 
any other; a full double flower of good substance, and 
handsome form, 2s 6d. 

Alba plena, var, fimbriaia. — Like the firet, with the 
petals beautifully fringed, 28 6d. 

Alba plena fimhriataf var. insignis. — A large round 
flower, formed like a i-anunculuf?, 5s. Hugh Low & Co., 
Clapton. 

Candidissima. — The purest white, finely imbricated — 
that is, witli the petals laid over each other ; growing 
less and less to the centre ; a good old kind, 2s 6d. 

Ourvatiflora. — Curved flowered, very double imbricated. 

Vecus Italicum. — Imbricated form ; magnificent flower, 
of the first order, 2s 6d. 

Due de Brabant. — PcBony-shaped ; sometimes imbri- 
cated ; deep pure white, 2s 6d. 

EdUa. — Milk-white ; finely imbricated ; centre well 
raised very double, 5s. 

Frederica alba. — Pure white, imbricated, 3s 63. 

OruneUii. — ^Very pure white ; finely-formed petals. 



Harrisonii. — ^Veiy round petals ; rather small flowers ; 
imbricated, and of the purest white. 

Innocenza. — Of the purest white ; fine form ; a superb 
flower. 

Magnifica, — Superb, very double, large, and imbricated. 

Martha. — ^Vexy grand, and perfectly imbricated. 

Myrtifolia alba. — Raised by Dr. Herbert, the late 
Dean of Manchester, from imbricata alba, a beautiful 
well-shaped flower. 

Nobilissima, — Very pretty, pure white, and of a good 
form. • 

JSeine des flerges, — Perfectly imbricated, and of a 
pure white. 

ROSE OR PINK. 

Apollinea d' Halie. — Imbricated ; very double. 

Ariadne. — Another of Dr. Herbert's seedlings ; very 
pretty ; poBony-shape. 

Caroline. — Large flower ; delicate rose. 

Chandkrii elegans, — ^Fii'st-rata flower ; fine form ; 
dehoate rose. 

Felecite. — Fine large flower; very handsome; first order. 

Floyil. — Lively rose ; large petals ; well-rounded ; 
imbricated ; stamens and pistils visible ; very pretty. 

Hendersonm. — Fine form ; delicate rose. 

Lefebvriana, — A finely-formed vaiiety, of a most beauti- 
ful rose. 

Pictorium superbum ro$eum, — ^A grand flower ; well 
imbricated ; superb. 

Pulasky. — Imbricated rose ; superb form. 

IZiiftiwi.— Admirable satin rose, perfectly imbricated. 

Reticulata. — Large petals ; deep rose ; fine large flower. 

Triumphans amablis. — Charming rose ; first order. 

Vex'dlo di Flore.- Imbricate ; very grand ; superb flower. 

TriumpjMM de Gand, — Very grand; poeony- shaped ; 
brilUaat rose. 

iroodsia,-^T)ee]^ rose ; veiy large. — T. AppI^eby, 

{To he continued.) 



TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

*«* We requMt that no qne will wiite to the departmontal vrlten 
of Thb Cottaok Gabdbnke. It glTM them uqJntUflablo trouble 
ud expenie; and we ileo request our eoedjutort under no circum' 
ttancei to reply to raeh private oommunicatione. 

ViKS Aqainst Back-wall of VixaBV {W. H. B.).—l! in 
your Tinery you keep your vines solely to the rafters, and keep your 
back-wall whitened so as to refleet beat and light, you may con- 
fidently train vines aaalnst the back-wall, placing a main shoot 
opposite the centre of the light. Mind, however, yonr success will 
depend upon having a spaoe in the centre of each light unoccupisd 
by the foliage of the vines under the rafters, and, also, to having no 
such thing as a stage for plants to prevent the rays of light reaching 
the back-wall. In sneh circumstances, we have h«l flne-colonied 
black grapes, but we should recommend you to try chiefly, in such a 
position, the Dutch tweet water, and the Rogal ntmeeadme. Vines in 
pott would also answer admirably being placed upon a shelf in such 
a position. Yon would have the predooe earlier, but with less cer- 
tainty, and with mors trouble, than fh»m vinee planted out. Failinsr 
to adopt those means of covering the back-waU, you might plant^e 
wlih great propriety. If you did not commence forcing until the 
middle of February, you might plant it with Camelliae. Beina 
stimulated at the early part of the season, they would set their buds 
early, and commence blooming in the end of October, continuing to 
do so dorlttg the winter, when there would be nothing interesting inf 
the appearaaee of the vines. 

AuaicuLAs AMD Hbaths in THB Samb Housb (/6itf}.— We 
see no ot^ection in the shape of the air that botli require ; but we 
fear that the shade so indispensable to the Auricula, at its most in- 
teresting period, would not agree with the heaths. See what flriend 
Appleby says. 

ERBATA.'At p. 234, for Mrs. Think on, read Think <n Time ; col. 
2, flfih line from top, read ahoot for ihort; 14th line fVom top, for 
heat, read touch/ 4 1st line from top, read Petvieum for Persian; Slslf 
line from top, read vegetation tor regulation ; 6Snd line from top, 
read latter for laetert 65lh line from top^ read leaves tor hove. 

Gbbbn Fly on Black CoBBAiiTa (Ome^a).— The loose, or Greenr 
fly, on the underside of your black currant-trees, is the Aphi* ribis- 
nigri, or Black>currant louse. It is of a pale whitish-green colour. 
Cover each bush with a table-cloth, or other covering that will retain 
the smoke, and then fumigate it with slowly-burning tobacco. Tan- 
ner'S'bark, when thoroughly decayed, is a very good manure. Even 
applied fresh to heavy toil, it helps to improve its staple, by rendering 
it more porous. 
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Jbsdialbm Abtichokbs (F. C.).— Th« rMton Uicm bMom« 
bUck, when boiled, often wUet from tbe knife UMd la pceUnc then, 
or other Iron in fooio rood* eominf in eontaet with tbem. If their 
tkini are brnsbed off wiih a scrubbinK-bmsh, and no Iron If allowed 
to touch them, they do not turn black. The acid they coataia etrikft 
this colour with iron. 

RnoDODBNDBORS (B«la).— We fear that theM planted *'in averj 
etlff soil, almoit all clay, and pretty well manured with sUble ma- 
nure," are placed in Jeopardy. However, they are on a bank, and 
thli is In their fhvonr; but we should incorporaw in the surface-eoU 
about them as much sandy peat as you can afford, mixed with equal 
parte of sand. 

BiMOiNO Thb Cottagb Oabobmbb (A SuUeriber from the Be- 
giiuUng). — Yoa can obialn a Tery handsome cover, for bindlnf the 
two volume t in one, at our Offloe, for lea than eighteen pence ; and 
any country binder can bind into it. You may removit your mti/6enif« 
tree In the autumn, if you use the precautions we have given for re- 
moving trees generally, in former numbers. Eighteen yeart is mere 
infancy In a mulberry-tree. 

SuB-aDBFACB If ANUBiMG AsPABAOUB (J. D., Old Uromptofi).— 
Our correspondent »ays, ** I have placed two Inch perforated sloe 
pipes, about nine inches below the surface, between each two rows of 
asparagus plaoU imbedded in the cuttings of the beds in the autumn, 
and long new wheat straw, in order to insure pereolatloo. My manure- 
pit contains about two loads of horse-dung, over which is poured dally 
the sewage of a house inhabited by Ave persons." This liquid- 
manure you may begin to apply in April, putting to each bucketftil 
a similar quantity of water. Apply twice a-werk, aiid give four 
bueketffnl of the mixture each time to each bed 84 fect long. The 
tiles, kc, you mention are expenalTe and inefficient. 

Cochin-Cbina FowLa (J. CrUp, Hope Coiiage, Norwood).— Oar 
ooriwspondent withes to negotiate for an exchange for these of some 
fenulne Chinese frigs. 

RANVNCULU8BB.— In the notice of Ranunenluses at page 236, the 
prices were quoted from an old list; and we are informed that those 
of 1850 are considerably reduced. The senior partner of the firm of 
Tysoand Son, rstlred through age in 1848, and the buslneas has since 
been carried ou solely by Carey Tyso. Bee adTertisement of last 
week. 

JoiMTB OF Hot-watbb PirBB (Jf . D , Dewm).— These are 

often troublesome if not pot together by good workmen, and if usHl 
before the stufHng has become sufficiently set. We know of nothing 
better than— when the Joints are quite dry, plugging them full and 
tight, driving it in with a chisel and mallet— tow thoroughly mixed 
with white lead. Let It dry for seven or eight days before aalng. 

Gladioli (Ftoramica).— You potted these last October in a mlx- 
tnrp of equal parts of rotten turfy loam, leaf mould, and silver sand ; 
and you potted Ixlas in the same eompoat. The leaves of all look 
greenish-yellow, and well they may. Your compost wss only suitable 
for Gladioli, when planted in the open border, and is unfit fer Ixlas 
under any circumstances. You cannot cure the evil now; and if the 
bulbs were well managed last year they will flower well enough, but 
their eondUion next year will be bad. 

LiBT or Roaxa (IT. 5fi/et).— Yon send us a list of 190 roses 
which you have, and ask ne to recommend you two dosen more. This 
we do willingly ; but we do beg ofpout amd of all our readen who tend 
1M KtU ofpUatit, to arrange them alphabetieaUy ; the labour is im- 
mense when a long Hit is sent "promiscuously,'* and particularly 
when we are requested to add thereto. We recommend yon to add 
to your collection the following '.—Hybrid CMim— Coontesse de Lace- 
pede, Gloire d'Couline, General Kleber, Madame Plautier. Hybrid 
JVoeence— Duchess d'Orleani , Princess Clementine (the best white 
rose). French— Gouenl Joy, (EilUt Parfail, Shakspeare. 

Obavgbb {Pereyt A, R.).— A good eompoat for these to a flbry 
loamy soil, enriched with a little rotten manure, wiili top dretsinKS 
of cow, deer, or sheep dung, when the plants are growing. If well 
drained, the plants ^ould not be shifted often ; vigour to mora pro- 
fltfcbly given by rich surface dressings. When growing in spring and 
summer, the application of the syringe to the foliage will be useful. 

HoTA Cabnoba (7Auf).— Have patience with this beautiful plant; 
it IS none the worse for being a little shrivelled and drooping now. 
Water the dry soil when you can command a temperature of 60^, 
but not until, by frequent syringing of the head, you have some- 
what swelled out the stems and leaves. 

GiTiHG AiB (/&iil}.— You may pat your ventilator through the glass 
or board at the top of the house, as you propose. We would prefer 
having a sash, or part of a sash, made to open or slide ; or an opening 
made in the back wall, on the board to which the sashes are Joined, 
nine inches in width, cut into several openings, S inches wide and 
18 Inches long, furnished with lids, and hinged so as by means of a 
rod and pulley to be opened and shut at pleasure. 

Gbbbnhoi;8 Managbxbmt {A. H.).— You will see that Mr. Fish 
has done something to meet your case. 

Hbatimo OBBB?(BOT7aB (C P.).— If you will oblige us with a 
drawing and a description, with the result of your latvr experience, 
we will gladly give it insertion, though before published. 

CuBAP Obchids (T. X^auiiOfi).— Orchids, on account of their slow 
propacation and expense of keeping, must always be comparatively 
dear plants. We do not envy your friend his possession of la that 
only cost 80s.; we imagine they are either worthless or such small 
bits as will take years to bring to perfection, especially in a cool stove 
amongst such things as gloxinias, achlmenes, fee., that you mention. 



We will try to comply with your request by giving n list of is oreblds 
we consider cheap, and that will grow in a cool stoTw; at the same 
time we must remaric that we consider the Itoc given nt p. 100 of this 
volume (to which you reCsr) as being, for good healthy plaaie, a mo- 
deraidy priced one. Acropera Loddigeell, Ss; Aspaalawpldendroldci^ 
ae; Barkeria Sklnneri (small), lOs 6d; Bletia hyaeiiitlilaa, Ss 6d; 
Calanthe veratrifoUa (strong Howarlng plant), lOs 6d ; Cattteya For- 
besii, fts; Cymbidium aloifoUum, M; Cypripedium tnaignob Sei l>en- 
droblum pulchellum, As; Rpidendrum fragrans, 3a 0d; Lycatte 
Ilarrisonli, 5s; Onddtum papUlo, ys 0d. 

FccnaiAB fob Exhibition (ilmtciMa).'— The followlof are two 
sets or fiiebslas that will be good for exhibiting at n country show. 
The flrst are chiefly new, and the second are distinct aorta, that, if 
well grown, will obtain a prise at any exhibition. You may obtain them 
by writing to Mr. Appleby, Pine-apple-plaoa Nursery, Loodon : Ftrsf 
ecf.— Beaaty supreme, Is fld; Eiegaaa. Ss fid ; ElegantieaiBa, as fid; 
Kllzabeth, is fid; Gem of the West, Ss fid; Marehionera HasUngs 
Is; Scarletina reflexa, is ; CoralUna, Is; Sploodlda, Ss fld; Purity, 
Is; Sappbira, is fid. &ecoimd ee/. ~ Exonieneto, Beauty of Leeds, 
Dellcata, Dr. Smith, Napoleon, One-ln-the-Rlng, Adrlonne, Bom* 
Qulalal, Serratifolia, Formosa elegans. Crimson King, Ne plus ultra* 
Theee are is oMfa, or 9s the doxen. 

Cabnatiohb (Jf. N» 0.)*— The camatkms meoUooed by Mr. 
An^leby will grow ia a sheltered border out of pots. They will do 
to plant oat towards the end of March nexL Order tham eooa, or 
you will hare to take what pUnts are lefk unsold. If you wait till 
then. 

Bbgokia FucaaioiDBB CT. IT.).— The strong shoota that spring 
from the bottom of the plants should be removnd entiraly, as sooo u 
they appear, or they will rob the rest of their strength. Nip off the 
tops of the others, to make the plants grow baahy. 

PiNB-ArrLBB (/Md).— For summer fruit, as yon wish to aell yeur 
surplus, grow the Ripley, and the Old Queen ; for wlatwr. the Black 
Jamaica, or Montsvrrat, as it tocalkd in the north. Theso fruit earij, 
and, consequently, pay beet. Add a Cayenne or two ; it to fine aod 
good, but not so profltahle. AU the other kinds are not fit for yovr 
purpose. 

Failcbb in FoBcmG {A Young Beginner). — Your cncvmber 
and melon leaves shrivel, and your plant* never uafoldod their bfa»> 
som, but the leaves necame yellow. Deficiency at atmoepberie 
moisture to one of the secreto of your lU suceess. If we eaa undentaad 
your plan aright. As usual, however, you have not stated all the 
necessary data; you should hare said what bottom>heat existed when 
you were In ** futl work;" also whether you receive any atmospheric 
moisture from the tank-chamber. Aa to I'^Timnnd of beat, yea 
should know that, from the position of your flue, in th« fhwt of yovr 
pit only, one-half the heat will asoeiHi at once to the roof and be thenm 
radiated, instead of being compelled to traverse the body of the pit. 
We suspect you have too much bottom-heat ; eaa you not put sliitors 
in the front and back of the chamber to let heat with mototurs escape 
at pleasure into the atmoephere t You may also add dtohei, or any- 
thing to bold plenty of water, on the top flue. By such means yoa 
may grow pines or anything else, only, do not burn their rooto. 

Haxbl-lbavbd BaaMBLB (C. Re&Mm).— Thto to found wild la 
many parts ol Great Britain, and requires no particular eulttvatioa; 
Ittf branclies, if pegged down Inio the soil, will root at every Joint. 
Every rooted J otot will form a plaat; and theee may be moved ulo 
any soil or s.tuatlon fiom October to the end of February. Itls ths 
RubuM corylifoUuM of botantott. » 

Lbatbb ab a Sovbcb or Hbat (/. W. Flamai^),— The leant 
you collected were decayed, and this to the reeson they have aot 
given you heat suflldebt. To obtain heat from their fermentatioa or 
decaying, you roust use them when freshly fallen, or preserve thsm 
dry until you require them. 

Ink roB Zinc Labblb (G. G.).— Powdered verdigris, 1 dradiBB; 
powdersd sal ammoniac, 1 drachm ; lamp-btock, ^ a drachm; water, 
10 drachms. Mix these in a two-ounce phial, and shake it every tias 
before using. It will be ready as soon as the verdigris aad sal am- 
moniac are dissolved ; and a dean quiti pen must be used. .Rab ths 
label bright, but rough, with coarse sand-paper, before yon attcm|< 
to write upon it. 

Bbbb (J. T. L.).— If yoa wish to have a swarm, remove the lep 
hive at once. (J. F.).— The best time to purchase a stock is atzt 
month, for you are then pretty secure In obtaining a strong sloefc; 
but you will have to pay more for It than if you wait until May. and 
buy then the flrst swarm that to purchaaeatile. Yon can get all. or 
any, of the back numbers of Thb Cottagb Gabdbnbb throofh 
your bookseUer, as we have had the early numbers reprinted. 

Piraa of Hot-watbb Boilbb (S. GrecuV— Have the floe- 
pipe Inserted as near the top of the boiler as you can, and ths 
return-pipe aa near Ito bottom. 

Hyacinth Offsbtb (A. A. Clerieu*),— Do not remove Umss 
from your potted hyacinths. If you with to propagate from jonr 
doAfia itAere, you must move them lato heat, and cut off and pot 
the shooto as they appear. You will aee more on the sal^cct, pce- 
bably, shortly. 
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It IB more than an ordinary hardship upon the 
Beedaman and Qorist, that Bonie of our contemporaries 
are Bcoiu^ing them for haviog Toluminous catalogues, 
whilst erery purchaser obaerTas, " What nice com- 
plete lieta there are in Mr. A 'a catologua In 

Mr. B 'b there are not half bo manj." We see 

no objection to these long lists, and we ooueider that 
that seedsman or florist is the most deserving of en- 



oouragement, who haa the fullest and most complete 
oatatogue. It would be verj hard if it were other- 
wise, for the public differ in what they require, and 
are clamoroue if tbey cannot obtain what they prefer. 
Then, again, it ia an luynst complaint that new 
Tarieties are unneoeaaarily multiplied, for one of the 
first questions put by an amateur is for " anything 
new ; " and we should r^ret if it were otherwise, for 
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it is this desire for novelties which has raised the 
standard of the dealers in seeds and plants from 
being petty chapmen at stalls in Westminster Hall, 
aud elsewhere, to the position they now hold among 
the best informed and most enterprising merohanta 
of our times. 

At present we will restrict our obserrations to the 
numerous lists of Kitchen Oarden 8e&di now before 
us ; and though in these lists there are under each 
vegetable particularized a long enumeration of varie- 
ties, there are very few, we may say almost none, 
that ought to be omitted. But though the omissions 
need be few, yet particulars relative to each variety 
should be much more fiill. We gave an example €/i 
the information we consider a seedsman's catalogue 
ought to contain, by giving (at page 194) a list of 
41 peas, with the particular characteristics of each ; 
and we are well pleased to see that since then the 
QardoMri Chraniele has given a similar list, and 
added the additional useful information as to which 
rarieties so closely resemble one another as to be 
considered synonymous. 

If a seedsman's catalogue contained such gaiding 
information as this, the more numerous thia list of 
varieties the better ; for the taste of purchasers varies, 
and the soils they cultivate will produce some va- 
rieties in perfection, whilst other varieties on the 
same soil are unproductive, or uncharactarized by 
their usual excellence. We will take the selection of 
peas made by our contemporary above quoted as an 
example. He recommends the Prince Albert, Au- 
vergne, Bishop*i New Long- Pod, Bedman's Imperial, 
Knight's Tall Marrow, and Fatrbearde Champion of 
England, — all good peas; but the three we have 
marked by italics will not succeed, except on a soil 
much more tenacious and richer than the others. 

For a light, moderately fertile soil, such as charac- 
terizes the minority of gardens, we can recommend, 
from long experience, Prince Albert, for the crops to 
produce from the end of May to the middle of June; 
Ringwood Marrowi, for those from the middle of 
June until August; and Knight** Dwarf Ma/rrowe 
for the remainder of the season. All tall-growing 
peas should be excluded from small gardens. Partly 
in the place of the Knight's Dwarf Marrows we 
mean to try Haifs Dwarf Oreen Mammoth Knighte, 
which have a high character, but we cannot speak 
of them from our own experience. 

Then again, as to skinlees peas, those varieties 
which are eaten like kidney-beans, pods and seeds 
together. So much do tastes differ, that in France 
they are largely cultivated, and in England aro 
scarcely known ; yet if our readers will try them, and 
we recommend the Tamari$ut variety, we think they 
will grow some every year afterwards. 

We will, next year, proceed with an enumeration 
of the various kitchen-garden varieties of vegeta- 
bles which we prefer; and will oonclude to-day with 



a warning to the seedsman against selling, and to 
the purchaser against sowing, seed too old or im- 
perfect from any other cause. No purchaser cares 
whether he pays a few pence more, so that he may 
be seeured from this grievous disappointment ; and 
every seedsman may so secure him by trying whether 
each sample of seed will germinate before he begins 
to distribute it across his oounter. 

It is quite impossible for seedsmen to be absolutely 
certain of keeping each variety quite pure, or ** true 
to stock," for bees will bear farina firom erop to crop* 
though separated by miles of intervening spaee; but 
seedsmen need not serve their customers as one w«f 
know did last year, by selling Short Horn Camts 
for Altringfaams, and Mangold Wnrtnl seed for thai 
of the Bed Beet Suoh conduct as this is unpardon- 
able, and needs no oomment. 



THE FBUrr-GABDEN. 

Pburiro, Ac. — ^It will be remembered tbst» at pam 
106, we entered into the sulgeot of pruning fasraj 
fruit-trees, more eqMciaUy as to those eeneru prin- 
ciples which sre, lees or more, applioabie to alL A 
promise was then made to cany out what remained 
of the subject at an early opportunity; with such, 
then, we proceed. 

Bough Espalubs, ob Dwarf Stamdabds. — The 
apple is to be found in this character in most 
English gardens ; for the ornamental trellis, on which 
in some form we think all these ought to be pro- 
duced, is too expensive at present to be within reach 
of every one. Still, there can be little doubt, that as 
the management of fruit-trees in general becomes 
better understood (and as our amateur cultiyators in 
investigating and understanding first principles will 
set aside all rules, merely as such), tnat the treUis 
will ultimately almost entirely supersede the rou^ 
espalier. Higher modes of oulture, based on sound 
information, will insure the production of crops with 
much greater certaintjr, and of a superior character ; 
and thus the trellis will be made to repay the outlav 
of first construction, and also of covenngs, whiea 
surely nobody will grudge after the eipense of the 
treUis. 

Our business now, however, must comenoe with 
the dwarf standards. The first thing we would point 
to here, is the tendency of such to outgrow the hmits 
intended for them; hence we frequently see fine 
apple-trees cut down in what should be considered 
their prime, merely because from their spreading 
character they disarrange a plftQt which has for its 
object systematic neatness, we may here diverge 
so far m>m the course of our text as to say, that 
most of these over-growing trees may be saved, by 
submitting them to a very severe course of branch- 
pruning, provided root-pruning is resorted to. With- 
out the latter in a corresponding degree to the amount 
of pruning carried out with the branches, a profusioa 
of wild and unfruitful spray will be the same result. 
We have known persons continue year after year to 
dose-prune in this manner, and wondering the while 
that tney cannot induce a bearing habit; little oqq> 
sidering how they war against the necessary con- 
dition of friutfiilness, which is a highly elalwrated 
state of sap. 

In pruning rough espaliers, the age of the tree 
must be taken into consideration, together with its 
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form. Tf the tree be youDg, some cIom pruning may 
be necessary for a year or two, in order to induce 
sufficient shoots to complete the form of the tree, 
which, with most cultivators, is that of a bowl, or 
something after the manner of a well-blown tulip. 
With such trees it is necessary to keep the centre 
very thin, in order to permit sunlight to penetrate to 
the north side of the tree, without which the produce 
on that side will be inferior both in colour and 
flavour. In shortening young trees to cause them 
to furnish better wood, care snould be taken to cut 
to one outside bud : this throws the terminal shoot, 
when developed, at a greater distance; and such 
buds genera&y shoot in a kind of cuiTe, which is 
favourable to the completion of the form intended. 

In all cases of pruning rough espaliers, it is 
best to thin out first all unnecessary shoots; the 
shortening back is the last operation. In thinning 
out, all cross shoots should be removed from the 
planting period, for it is folly to suffer them to 
remain until they commence bearing, and then to 
cut them away. In trees of some size and strength 
a great deal of young waterv-looking spray is apt to 
be produced from the older branches ; this should be 
pruned away, for it is in vain to expect to produce 
fruit spurs of any value in the interior of the tree by 
a '* a spiurring back " system ; and, indeed, if such 
should be the case (although the produce might 
answer for boiling or baking purposes, yet it would 
not answer for the dessert), such trees should receive 
a little root-pruning immediately on the heels of this 
close-pruning. The production of so much side 
spray proves that there is a too powerful action of 
root for the extent of top. Such over-excited sub- 
jects may frequently be found in kitchen-^rdens 
where high vegetable culture is carried on. The oft 
repeated and heavy manurings necessary for aspara- 
gus, celerv, cauliflowers, &o., are rather too much for 
trees under a close-pruning system. It is rather 
difficult to state how far distant the reserved shoots 
should be ; on an average, we should say, the main 
leaders of dessert apples should be about eight uiohes 
apart ; kitchen apples may be somewhat oloeer. In 
determining distances, however, the size of the leaf 
and general habit of the tree should be taken into 
consideration. Nobody would think of carrying the 
leaders of a Ribiton pippin at the same distance as 
the Old Ncnpanel: tiie first has a capacious leaf, 
and is of a sprawling habit ; the other grows nearly 
upright, and has a lanceolate leaf little larger than 
a willow. 

As to shortening, this must depend on several cir- 
cumstances; some based on principles, others on 
convenience or expediency. As an instance of the 
former, we would point to the propriety of a regular 
annual shortening — rather severe in amount — during 
the first three vears of the planting. If this course 
be not pursued, the consequence is, in the majority 
of cases, that one or two branohes soon assume the 
character of leaders, and, in technical phraseology, 
** run away with the tree." But by early sbortdning 
a host of spurs are developed at a low level — a point 
of much importance in a dwarfing system ; added to 
which, this ** knifing" has a tendency, if judiciously 
exercised* to equalize the strength, not, however, in 
an equal degree to summer-stopping ; this is the 
most powerful agent in equalizing the strength, as we 
shall show by and by. As an instance of shorten- 
ing for convenience or expediency, it may be stated, 
that it is not eligible in shortening to shorten two or 
more shoots side by side, exactly at the same height, 
in so doing, the terminal buds shoot near together, 



and produce too severe an amount of shade ; whereas, 
by taking care in shortening that the points of those 
contiguous to each other are of different heights, the 
foliage all through the tree is more equally divided. 
Where the ordinary espalier is made to assume the 
punch bowl figure, the points after shortening should 
rise in grades from the exterior, each successively 
higher than the one outside it 

Trained Espaliers. — These stand next in order ; 
and., as the pruning season hastens to a close, we 
must say a few words about them. The shortening 
described as necessary with the rough espalier, in 
order to develop spurs, or the rudiments of spurs, is 
equally necessary here during the first three or four 
years. Afterwards, we advise the tying-down system. 
Espaliers are trained in different ways; some per- 
pendicularly, others on horizontal or table trellises. 
8ome, also, in saddle form, as at her majesty's gar- 
dens at Frogmore. Whichever plan is adopted, the 
same principles must be attended to as with the 
rough espalier, or dwarf standard, modified occasion- 
ally by the end in view, viz., to clothe equally all 
parts of the trellis, and to cause the side buds to 
develop in an equal way. 

Be It understood, however, that we do not place 
our main reliance on these side developments alter 
the fourth year. We would, as before observed, re- 
serve annually all the best of the short jointed and 
early ripened young shoots, and tie them down along- 
side the main branches, cutting them away again if 
they should in future years assume a barren appear- 
ance. Much care is necessary during the first three 
years of the trained espalier ; to furnish the trellis 
in an equal way, a sharp look-out must be kept in 
order to coax the shoots into the desired places. If 
the trees continue rather spare, and do not furnish 
well, a top dressing, and even liquid manure may be 
resorted to, during the growing season, and the knife 
applied in order to force a more liberal development 
of shoots. 

Wall, or Fence Trees. — We find that our space 
will narrowly permit us to ofier a few general remarks. 
In pruning Peaches and Neetatines, much depends 
on the care bestowed on them at the previous sum^ 
mer 8 disbudding. Where trees are attended to as they 
ought to be in summer, which is not the case in 
one garden out of twenty, ther^ will be little 
work for the knife at the winter's pruning Some 
thinning out, nevertheless, will be necessary; and 
in shortening back the young wood, the only 
true guide is the maturity of the wood. Mature 
shoots are higher coloured and shorter jointed ; the 
buds, moreover, are much fuller. Let as much of 
the points be shortened as will remove that portion 
which appears unripe : such is readily distinguished, 
and in general constitutes about one-fourth of the 
shoot. Aprieots merely require the foreri^ht snags 
to be cut back to spur eyes ; little thmning is 
necessary, and little shortening of the leaders. Any 
likely-looking young shoots may be tied down 
on the branohes, as advised for pears. Plums 
on walls or fences require very similar management, 
in regard of pruning, to the apricot. To cut away 
foreright snags, to thin out where crowded, and to tie 
down useful spray, is all that can be done. Shorten- 
ing is entirely dispensed with on principle, with 
those in a bearing state. Young trees, however, re- 
quire as much shortening as will enable them to fill 
the space allotted to them. Cherries require, per- 
haps, less knife- work than most other fruits. After 
Eroducing shoots enough to fill the wall or fence, 
ttle is needed, especially with the larger kinds. The 
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MoreUo requires most. These need a good deal of 
thinning in general ; still this depends, as before ob- 
served, on the quantity of young shoots laid in 
during the previous growing season. 

R. Ebrington. 



THE PLOWER.GABDEN. 

Propaoation. — ^In continuation of this subject, 
which at one stage of our progress was a source of 
great mystery, and, I may say, of great difficulty too, 
to the whole race of our best gardeners, florists, and 
nurserymen. Yes, the most expert propagator in 
London or Paris was once as ignorant of how to 
strike, or root, a cutting of any kind of plant as is the 
humble cottager who is now, for the first time, re- 
solving in his mind to make an actual experiment 
this very spring on some shoots which he believes 
may be spared from the only plant he possesses, and 
which he probably would never have dreamed of 
buying at all, had it not been that good fortune had 
thrown a number or two of The Gottagb Gabdbm£b 
in his way, and which he took up " promisouously " to 
read, because he happened to have had nothing 
better to do at the time. Hundreds, with no more 
experience than this worthy cottager, I am persuaded, 
will follow me word bv word, and sentence after 
sentence, with such a degree of interest as few can 
understand who have not vet struck their first pot 
of cuttings. How careful, therefore, ought I to note 
down every particular ; and, after all, I shall probably 
miss some things that ought to be explained or hinted 
at. Be that as it may, I would strongly advise young 
beginners, who may have already failed to root any 
kind of cuttings, or have had only a partial success, 
to write forthwith and let us hear, in as few words as 
possible, what they want more particularly to know 
about their cuttings, and say also what und of ac- 
commodation they have for performing the operation. 
Nothing will be easier, or more pleasant, than to 
answer such letters just now, as we are all over head 
and ears in this very work, and shall continue so for 
the next six weeks ; so that, between one way and 
another, every reader of The Gottaoe Gabdbnbe 
ought to learn how to grow his own cuttings this 
season. The money which >any one, having but a 
small flowei>garden, might save by thus learning to 
grow cuttings effectually would soon buy a year's 
volume of this work — ^to say nothing of Uie pleasure 
of doing the thing properly. 

We left off last week at making cuttings of ver- 
beruu: the pots were all ready; and now we shall 
plant the cuttings, some of which are cut close under 
a joint, and some lower down. We must, therefore, 
part the two kinds, and put each into a separate pot, 
as they would not be all rooted at the same time ; and 
it is always a great disadvantage when this happens 
where they have been dose forced, because those wnioh 
root first would spindle up too much before the others 
were rooted. For this reason, also, it is not a good 
plan to take any cuttings from old stems or shoots 
that were made last autumn — ^not but that they would 
root, but they would be too long about it Young 
tops, or green side pieces, that have grown since the 
new year are best — ^not only of verbenas, but of all 
the soft plants, such as petunias, anagaUu, American 
groundm, and the like. As these cuttings are being 
made, lay them on a piece of brown paper, or in a 
flower saucer, or on something that is quite dean, as 
if dust, or dirt, or sand, gets among them it will be 
troublesome to wash it off; and if potted in a messy 
state they will never do much gocd. The first row 



of cuttings is planted round the sides of the pots, as 
close to the rim as possible, and as dose to each other 
as that their leaves are not in contact with each other ; 
and when a cutting happens to have the leaves rather 
large, we place them edgeways — ^if you know what that 
is : we mean, one row of leaves pointing to the centre 
of the pot, and the otiier row towards the oatside of the 
pot This is a great economy of room, as the cuttings 
that way may stand as close together as if they had 
no leaves at all. For very young beginners, I would 
advise to have only this one outside row in a small 
pot ; but after a little experience the whole surface of 
the pot may be planted m drdes or ringe— only, the 
leaves must be kept free from each other, as where 
two of them lap together the wet hangs there too 
long, and will oamp them in one ni^t ; and damp 
is Yerw infectious, and would soon sprMd over a whole 
potfiil of cuttings. 

A dibber, or planting stick, may be made of any 
piece of hard wood, and in shape like a skewer, but 
the point need not be quite shaip, and the length 
anytning from four to six inches ; but the length and 
size of the point must vary according to the length 
and thioknees of the cuttings, I have seen a " set" 
of cutting dibbers made very beautiful out of bone, 
and out of boxwood, and polished ; and I have seen 
thousands of cuttings planted with a common penciL 
These small cuttings must never be planted more than 
half an inch deep ; and anything less than that will 
do, provided you get them a firm hold. The more 
shaUow they are planted the faster they will root ; 
and the more loose the compost is under them the 
better for the young roots, as they can grow away in 
it more freely. I have been disappointed once or 
twice by a good plantsman from a nursery, who 
could strike heaths, and any kind of hard-wooded plant, 
but he could not set on any how with such simple 
things as theise soft cuttings. Sometimes he would 
lose one-third out of a pot while one in a hundred 
ought to be considered bad luck. The reason for this 
was, that he adopted the nursery way of pressing down 
the soil and sand veiy hard, both before he watered 
the pots and after; inaeed, he would ram the compost 
as if he was loading a gun. All this is necessary to 
be done when the cutting pots are intended for hard- 
wooded imttiMgi, which take a month or two to root ; 
for unless such precautions are taken, it is found in 
practice that air will enter the sand, and ripen or 
Harden these cuttings to such a degree that they 
would never root at all. But for sqft JUwer-gardm 
cuttings the compost and sand can hardly be too 
loose. If the cuttings can be made to stand upright 
until they are settled by the first gentie watenng, it 
will be better for them ; and when they do root, this 
loose compost will allow the young tender roots to 
spread rapidly through it ; therefore, it is beet to ase 
it that way. 

There is another erroneous practice with respect to 
cuttings, founded on a misconception of a physio- 
logical law, which may be briefly stated thua The 
mote leaves a cutting is able to carry, or is artificially 
made to carry, the sooner it will root because such 
leaves are the agents by which roots are formed, 
generally speakinff ; but there are manv instances in 
which cuttings will form roots in the absence of any 
leaves ; for instanoe, cuttings of roses without leaves, 
if put in last November, wul be rooted, and that to 
a considerable length before young leaves are formed 
late in the n>ring. In such instances, the outtiogB 
were charged with ripe sap by the leaves of last 
autumn, and from ibis sap they are enabled to fom 
roots after the leaves are gone; but these are exeep* 
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tional eases. The great minority of cuttings require 
all the leaves that can be made to act, not, however, 
all the leaves that we may choose to leave on them, 
lor here is the error which I want to explain. Phy- 
siology, or the law which governs vegetaole life, savs, 
that uie more leaves von allow on a cutting the 
sooner it will root ; and when we act to the letter of 
this law, we destroy cuttings by the thousand every 
season. Now this is very curious ; we know the law 
is perjfectiy right, and yet if we square our practice 
with it in every instanoei we know, or at least ought 
to know, that our success cannot be complete. To 
explain how this is, it will be necessary to understand 
that in following out implicitiy this first law, we 
often violate another law, which is fully as binding. 
When a cuttinff is made according to the first law, 
that is, with all its leaves untouched, except one or 
two at the bottom, which must be removed, in order 
to leave a free space to be inserted in the cutting-pot, 
we ought to secure it from the influence of the atmos- 
phere, by placing a bell-||flass over it to exclude all 
air frx>m it, except what is confined with it under the 
glass. Now, we know that thousands of plants will 
not strike roots, unless the cuttings from them are 
thus secured from the action of the air; and we know, 
too, that the mofe leaves such cuttings have on the 
faster they will root, just as nhvsiology said. Let us 
now suppose that we have no oell-fflasses to guard such 
cuttings firom the air; the next best subratute is a 
hand-glass, or in the case of a single pot of cuttings, 
we can place it inside a larger pot, and if this second 
pot is cieep enough to allow of the top part of the 
cuttings in the little pot to be an inch or more below 
the rim, we can place a square of glass over the mouth 
of the larger pot, and if the rim of the outer pot is so 
even, that the piece of glass touches it all the way 
round, we have a contrivance fullv as good as a hand- 
glass, but neither of them so perfect as the bell-glass, 
as more or less air will necessarily find its way to the 
cuttings. Still, nine-tenths of all the kinds yet tried 
will root this wwjr, without defffiving tiiem of any of 
their leaves, mth this experience, gardeners have 
become so bold as to put their cutting-pots in a close 
hotbed firame at first, and more than one-half of their 
cuttings root fireelv enough that way ; but some re- 
fused to do so, and such, mstead of pricking up their 
ears — or rather their leaves— in this genial, moist, hot 
air, the greater part of them flagged down on the pots 
in a day or two. How was this to be accounted for? 
All their leaves were left on just as physiology had 
demanded ; there was plenty of heat and sufficient 
moisture; the sun did not reach them; indeed it 
could not, for to guard against such accidents as a mat 
being blown off on a sunny day, tiie outside of the 
glass was smeared over with lime-paint, made with 
warm water, soft-soap, and fine lime, so that the sun 
could not possibly be the cause of these leaves droop- 
ing. What could it be then ? Such cuttings were 
never wont to go off that way when we used to have 
all the stock put under close glasses. Why they did 
so I shall explain presentiy, when I tell of how some 
amateurs, who had an ear for scientific laws, without 
the necessary knowledge of how best to apply them, 
had lost whole crops of their every-day cuttings, by 
implicitiy following out the doctrine of " the more 
leaves the more roots." They had no better contriv- 
ance than the front stage of a small ffreenhouse to 
root their cuttings, and they had no band or bell- 
glasses to put over them ; and at that time they did 
not learn that nice contrivance of placing cutting-pots 
inside larger ones, and covering them up with a piece 
of glass, although, now-a-days, every cottager finds 



that the simplest of all means to root his cuttings on 
his window-sill ; — no, their cuttings were almost in a 
draught, and not a dozen out of scores of the very 
commonest kinds could they get to root. All the 
leaves would flag, and the more water they got to help 
up their drooping heads the sooner the bottoms of 
the cuttings damped or rooted off; and when the 
water was withheld, the leaves soon dried up alto- 
gether. In short, the whole thinff was a perfect 
mystery and very disheartening. I have known, and 
do know at the present moment, some good garden- 
ers in many respects, who, yet, are not very successful 
propagators, just because they are too much learned 
in the law of vegetable physiolosy, just like those 
amateurs alluded to. To cut off a leaf from a cutting, 
or to out any of those leaves left on through the 
middle, is with them rank heresy; no matter bow 
their cuttings can be accommodated afterwards, 
leaves they must have in abundance to begin with. 

The explanation of all this is indeed very simple 
and easy to understand. We all know that a leaf under 
the free action of light and air *' pumps up" the sap 
into itself in order to be digested ; and if the supply is 
cut off from below, as in the case of a detached cu^ 
ting, the leaf has still the power of ** pumping" or 
drawing to itself the juices of the cutting from any 
and all parts of it, whether above or below it. But 
when the liffht is excluded frtim the leaf, or partially 
so, and is, besides, confined from the air by — say a 
bell-glass, this power is suspended ; there is no air to 
carry off the necessary evaporation from its surface, 
and there it stands fully distented by the last water- 
ing, or the damp air around it; and so it remains till 
roots are fbrmea through its agency. In a close hot* 
bed, this action of the leaf can only be partially sus- 
pended, because more air is allowed access to it. 
Then, to balance against this partial action, a few of 
the leaves on a cutting are removed ; but the cuttings 
on the greenhouse stage had both light and air in 
abundance, and the large volume of leaf surface, 
with hardly any check on its action, soon " pumped" 
the body of the cutting quite dry, and so proved its 
destruction. Whereas, if this surface was much re 
duced, it would take longer time to dry up the juice 
of the cutting, and in the meantime roots might have 
been formed to save it. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GAKDENING. 

Giving awat Plants or Cuttings: Propagating 
BT Cuttings. — Many of our friends will now be 
thinking of increasing their stock of their favourite 
plants, either for their own gratification or to en- 
able them to fulfill promises, and make presents to 
their friends and acquaintances. I often in these 
matters bring before my mind*s eye a worthy old 
teacher, who, when describing the Latin synonymes 
signifying a gift or pretent^ used to tell us, with 
something like a spice of sarcasm, that one word im- 
plied that selfish kmd otpre$ent, for which the donor 
expected to be repaid by an equivalent, and some- 
thmg more ; while the other won! implied a/r«9 gifty 
for which no return whatever was expected; and 
here the good man's eyes used to brighten, his voice 
to rise, and his full chest to heave with the benevo- 
lence of his nature. This latter definition of a 
preeetU is that by which we must be actuated, if we 
would derive pleasure frt>m giving and imparting 
satisfaction to the receiver. And this principle must 
not only be/tfit, but s$m, otherwise men with large 
hearts may seem to a stranger to have very litde 
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oues, merely because from custom they have con« 
tracted a sungiuess of mauner, even iu obliging. 
Ueuce. in the case of two individuals equally liigU- 
uiinded aud generous, eHpeoially in great matters, 
such a little thing as a plant or cutting may be given 
by one in such a tnanner as to warm, unite, and 
attract ; aud by the other, in such a way as lo cool, 
to distance, aud repel. These are matters worth 
thinking over ; for to our own knowledge, kind leel- 
ings and friendly rivalries hare been engendered 
by the free open manner of giving a plant, a cutting, 
or even a rose-bud, that have been the means of con- 
stituting sunny neutral spots where those met, aud 
exchanged neighbourly and friendly courtesies, who 
otherwise would have been too sucoesshiUy kept 
asunder by family casteship, political partisanship, 
and religious sectarianism. 

In propagating greenhouse and window plants from 
cuttings, several preliminary preparations are to be 
attended to, and several principles kept in mind; 
most of these haye been already referred to, but they 
will bear recapitulating. 

First, then, — HoUt aooording to the nature of that 
which the plant requires when growiug, should be 
prepared for its propagation. For general purposes, 
the compost should be of a light sandy nature. For 
the heath tribe nothing but sandy peat should be 
used, with a covering of pure sand. Where heath 
soil is not wanted, a compost consisting of fibry loam, 
leaf mould free of worms and insects, and rough 
sand in equal proportions, and, if comeatable, half as 
much as any of the others of fine charcoal, will make 
a good standing compost for the generality of plants. 
This, however, should be passed through several 
sieves, so as to give several degrees of fineness; the 
roughest to go over the drainage, the next coarsest 
over that, a finer to succeed, and a dusting of silver 
sand over all. which is principally for keeping the 
cuttings firm, and preventing the aur entering to 
their base. We strike great quantities of things at 
this season, where altogether there is not two inches 
of soil, and yet we use these gradations, as to its 
fineness and texture, and with the best results. The 
matter was previously referred to in the autumn. 

2nd. Pots. These should be thoroughly clean, and 
half filled with drainage, iu particular cases, where 
you are more than ordinarily anxious to insure success, 
the inverting of a three-inch pot into a five or six-inch 
one— placing a potsherd upon the hole in the bottom 
of the small inverted pot, and putting some drainage 
round the sides between the pots, before filling with 
the compost — is a very good plan, especially where it 
is both proper and possible to plunge the pot in a 
nice bottom-heat: first, because roots are generally 
soonest emitted when the base of the cutting comes 
in contact with a hard porous substance, owing to 
the resistance given to the mere extension of the earn- 
himn matter, or secretion from which the rootlets 
spring at the base, aud the consequent excitement to 
vital energv thus produced; and secondly, because 
the heat will rise in the inverted pot like a chimney 
when the pot is placed in a hotbed ; and thus the 
ends and sides ot the cuttings placed against it will 
be excited into extension, even when the top of the 
cutting is kept comparatively cool— evolving, thus, a 
principle of great importance in our treatment of 
plants, though it may not altogether agree with the 
orthodox views of some physiologists. Those who can 
get as many pots as they require for such purposes 
may consider themselves fortunate; many are glad 
if they can get shallow boxes, pans, or even common 
semi-circular drain-tiles. 



8rd. Prspari$tg a $maU hotbed for tuck purpaeti, 
wher§ pntcUoabU. — Here 1 cannot do better than refer 
to the directions lately given bv Messrs. Erringlon 
aud Beaton, as the more carefully such work is done« 
the less likely will it be that you will be disapp<Miited. 
Being rather scaice of fermenting material, I do noC 
reduce it much by nifeetmUtg it ; but such a system. 
would not do lor a young beginner, it is prindpallj 
owing to these mild hoi beds that we can propagate 
many things in spring in a third of the time weoould 
strike them in tlie autumn; because, at the latter 
period, anything like a hotbed is often iiyurious;. 
aud so it would be frequently in the spring, unlesa 
the planu were previously prepared for iL 

4th. 2'hi$ preparation consists in the exciting a 
fresh growth, by an increase of the temperaturo, 
belbre the cuttings are removed from the plantsu 
Borne plauts are so accommodating that even noir 
cuttings taken from a cool house, aud transferred at 
once to a hotDed, socoeed perfectly ; but in all aeli* 
cate cases, and especially with tlie finer hard-wooded 
plants, the experiment is often attended with com* 
iiiete or partuu lailure. In such cases it is better to 
Keep the cuttiugs clo$0 but e^o/, waiting patiently 
uuul a oailwt is formed at their base, when, if you 
are anxious to hurry them on, thef may receive a 
little bottom-heat with advantage. 

In noticing the A'sntuh Hero, Caleeolana, I men- 
tioned that it was rather difficult to propagate. An 
able correspondent gave us his account of propaga- 
ting it m a very cooi place in the antumu, and Mr. 
Beaton reoommended spriug. In the end of summer 
we struck some in about ten weeks, with fiiilures ; in 
September and Octobw others were rooted in about 
seven weeks, with failures ; iu November and Deoem* 
ber in four weeks, a slight bottom-heat, and kept 
close, no failures; January and February, cuttings 
brought from a temperature of dO"", set in a hotbed 
of 65^, with a little air left in, struck in three weeks, 
not one failure. 

Though plants, in general, are more easily propa- 
gated now than in the autumn, we must not forget 
that we shall propagate poorly now if we have not 
plants kept over since the autumn to propagate from. 
In ehooiing cuttings, select, as much as possible, nioe 
stubby, fresh-grown sboou, instead of those that are 
older, or more weak and lanky. Where no hotbed can 
be obtained, propagating ne«d not commence either 
uptil the end of the month or the middle of March. 

Considerable care must be exercised in ghading, &c. 
At a later period still, many plants may be suo- 
cessfully propagated in a shady place out of doors* 
such as fuchsias, calceolarias, geraniums, te. Tbo 
same result may often be obtained by different 
means, and yet the principle be identical in the 
difierent circumstances. The first cuttings I ever 
struck were reared in a cottage window ; they were 
set on the inside sill during the evening, and 
remained there until breakiaat-time, when they were 
unceremoniously set upon the floor during the day ; 
and they got on quite as well as those that were 
blessed with a paraphernalia of hotbeds, striking bell- 
glasses, &o. 

There are just one or two prineipU$ to be attended 
to in striking cuttings taken from the parent plant 
iu a growiug state, to which we shall merely advert ; 
the full elucidation of these would occupy of them- 
selves an article or two. First : Prevent the juices of 
the cutting from being evaporated, and the too rapid 
decomposition of carbonic acid gas from exposure to 
heat, air, and light. Hence the importance in all 
cases, but especially in the case of all hard-wooded 
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plants, of a most close atmosphere, covering with 
glasses or sashes, and shading from the sun. Hence, 
too, the question as to the number of leaves to be 
left on a cutting. The answer lies in a nut-shell. 
The number left should be in proportion to the 
powers you possess for keeping them fresh and green, 
as then the greater the surface of foliage, the sooner 
and more fheely will roots be protruded. Bnt, as a 
general rule, it is better to curtail somewhat the 
number of leaves, and even their size when large, 
because, if left on the bottom of the cutttnff, they 
frequently ocoasion ruin from damping, and more 
trouble is required to prevent them flagging. The 
extra trouble being scarcely repaid by the beneficial 
results. Secondly : Beware of shading over much, or 
there will be extention of the cuttings upwards, but 
not downwards The more sun they can stand, the 
sooner they will strike roots. Hence, in spring and 
autumn we scarcely ever shade. By placing them 
in pits or frames, at an angle of 75° or so, and at 18 
inches or 2 feet from the glass, the rays of light are 
diffused before they reach them, while a slow decom- 
position of carbonic acid, and a slow assimilation of 
fresh matter to the cutting, is constantly going on. 
Here reits the grand tecret of eutUng-itriking^ worth 
thousands of directions about cleaning and wiping 
bell-glasses, Aio. Thirdly: When the cuttings are in- 
serted and placed in the propagation quarters, toeUer 
so as to make firm the soil about them ; give no more 
waterings, unless dustings over the foliage with the 
syringe, until the soil begins to be dry. Fourthly : 
When struck, inure them to full exposure to sun and 
air, before yon pot or plant them. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPAETMENT. 



EXOTIC ORCHID ACE^. 

PLANTS BEQUIRINO PECULUB TREATMENT. 

Bromheadia Palustris. — ^This plant the only one 
of the genus, is named in honour of Sir Edward 
Bromhead, Bart., and the second name denotes that 
it grows naturally in marshy ground. It was found 
in Sumatra, and requires the beat of the Indian-house. 
The flowers, delicate and beautiful, are produced 
upon stems f^m two to three feet high. These stems 
have something of a reedy appearance. The flowers 
appear upon a grass-like stem, opening one at a time, 
and only lasting in perfect beauty one day. The 
sepals and petals are white, delicately tinted with 
rose ; the labellum, or lip, is pale yellow, tipped with 
violet and covered witn beautiral purplish down. 
The whole flower is like that of a Dendrobium nobile, 
but more delicate in the touohings of colour. The 
plant is worth cultivating. The peculiar treatment 
It requires is as follows : — Pot it in a rather large pot, 
in a compost of loam, peat, and leaf mould ; then set 
the pot in a shallow pan of water, and keep tiiis pan 
constantly full. This treatment is different to nearly 
any other orchid, because in its native solitudes it 
grows and thrives in wet marshes. 

C<BLooTNs. — ^This is a rather large family of orchids, 
most of which have beautiful flowers. Under ^e 
head of " peculiar treatment,** we have to do only 
with three or four species. O. Oardneriana is a fine 
species, with large oark-greMi jpseudo-bulbs, at the top 
of which are generally a pair or large lanceolate leaves. 
These mostly fall off in the season of rest About the 
end of February a large bud may be observed swell- 
ing at the base of the last-formed pseudo-bulb ; it is 
then time to pot it. Now, to unaerstand how and 



with what to do this rightly, we must know the pecu- 
liar situation in which it is found. 

To return to the plant which induced us to make 
these remarks, Calogyns Oardneriana: it was found 
by Mr. Gibson, collector for the Duke of Devon- 
shire, growing on the Khooseea hills in India, on 
trees and rocks in moist shady woods — being in the 
greatest luxuriance where the spray of a waterfall 
roll upon it, keeping it constantly moist. There, 
amongst small sticks, rotting leaves or moss, it 
flourished in the greatest beauty. This is a very 
similar situation to the one we described as the native 
haunt of Huntleya vtolaceaj on the banks of the river 
Essequibo. Now, as these two plants are found in 
similar situations, though in different quarters of the 
world, the same treatment will suit them both. (See 

I)age 199, of this volume). C. Oardneriana is a 
ovely species. The flowers make their appearance 
at the bottom of the pseudo-bulb formed the previous 
season. If this is strong, the flower stem will often 
produce as many as six flowers. They appear' 
generally in February, and the young shoots suc- 
ceed the flowers out of the same sheath, growing 
rapidly, and perfecting the bulbs early in summer. 
Frequently they produce a second set of flowers 
the same year, ana, of course, a second set of pseudo* 
bulbs, but this is not desirable, as the last made 
ones are often rendered weak, and unable to produce 
such strong shoots and fine flowers as the spring- 
made bulbs. It is prudent therefore, to be content 
with one set in a season. We may just mention, that 
the flowers are from two to three inches across, of a 
beautiful clear white, with a yellow spot in the centre 
of the labellum. Pot them in a mixture of rough 
fibrous peat, decaying leaves about half rotten, and 
sand ; drain them well, and place them in the coolest 
part of the Indian-house. Keep them constantly 
moist hut most so when they are growing freely. 
The same treatment will suit the following species : — 
O. plantaginea, 0. barbata, O. elata^ and C. eristata. 
The last is a most beautiful spcies. O. fuUginoea^ 
G, ipedoea, Q. oehraeeat 0, Cummgii.do best hungup 
in baskets, and do not require so much watering 
over head, excepting when growing freely. 

O. WaUichiana^ C. pracox, ofid C, maoulata, form a 
distinct secton of this interesting genus, and re- 
quire a different treatment They are called in the 
East ** The Indian crocus,'* because they flower in 
spring, and garnish the meadows and he^e-banks in 
that luxuriant countir. They form greenish bulbs 
just on the surface. In our stoves they require to be 
potted in a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf mould, 
with a small portion of clean sand. We find they 
do best placed on a shelf, near the glass. When 
they first begin to grow give but little water, or 
there is danger of damping off the young incipient 
shoots. Like 0. Oardneriana, the flowers appear 
before the leaves, and are exceedingly beautiful. The 
IcAves make their appearance after the flowers decay, 
and form dose to the soil the new bulb ; the old ones 
shrivelling up and perishing the same season. As the 
leaves inerease in size give more water; and fre- 
onendy wash the leaves with a leather brush, to 
oestroy the red-spider, as this insect is very apt to 
infect them. Keep the leaves healthy, and get them 
as large as possible, as upon them depends the size 
to vrhich tne bulbs may attain. These plants are 
difficult to increase, on account of the old bulbs 
dying off as soon as the young ones are formed. 
Sometimes, however, if the bulbs are strong, they 
send up a pair of extra leaves, and these form small 
bulbs, whicn may be detached at the season of pot* 
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ttng, and will sooa form separate fine plants We 
intend soon to write on the propagation of orchids 
in a separate chapter ; but as these three species of 
Codlogyne are so different in their mode of increase to 
anj otner, we have described that mode here in order 
that the cultivator may now, as this is the time for 
potting them, divide or separate bis small bulbs off 
at the same time. These plants do not require large 
|)ot8. Such as are strong may be put into pots five 
inches in diameter, and the smaller bulbs in pots pro- 
portioned to their size. We have had the bulbs 
sometimes as small as garden peas, and to save room, 
have put such three or four tojgetber into one pot for 
one year ; potting them separately into middling-sized 
pots'(that IB in pots three inches in diameter) the sea- 
son following. Attention to these apparently trivial 
points of culture denotes a mind determined to suc- 
ceed, and we cannot help pressing upon orchid 
growers to attend closely and constantly upon these, 
as it were, the turning points of culture. A general 
way of potting, a general mode of watering, using 
only one material, giving one equal temperature, and 
ventilating all a litde, would not answer. If it would, 
orchid-growing would, indeed, be as easy as growing 
a fiat of cabbages ; but these plants — coming as they 
do from various parts of the world, and inhabiting 
different localities — ^require, when gathered together 
into one house, or at most two houses, a variety of 
situations and treatment 

There are yet several species on which we shall 
have to observe, as they require a different mode of 
treatment to the general one. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Dahlia Propagation. — Some of our florist friends, 
ea^er to increase tlieir stock of choice dahlias, will, by 
this time, have set them to work — that is, to grow. 
We do not recommend starting them so early. " More 
haste less speed,** is a proverb equally applicable to 
dahlia growmg as to any other pursuit in life. We 
conceive that now is quite early enough to start these 
gorgeous autumnal flowers. The best place to start 
them in is a pit, or frame, heated either with dung- 
litter, well mellowed by turning it over frequently 
previously, and putting it then into the pit when the 
fierce heat is moderated; or the pit may be filled 
with tanners' spent bark, and the roots laid upon it 
Upon the dung lay a covering of ashes, or sand, 
previously to putting in the roots. In this warm, 
moist heat the roots will soon send forth shoots and 
new roots. As soon as the shoots are three or four 
inches long take them off, and put them into small 
pots half filled with earth, and then filled up with 
tine white sand. Give them some water to settle the 
sand; the cuttings then may be put in, and will 
soon take root 

The great art in the management of dahlia cuttings 
after they are struck, is to give them just such a 
quantity of air as will enable them to make dwarf 
stout plants, without actually starving, Dahlia cut- 
tings should never be allowed to stop so long in the 
pots as to fill them with roots in a dense mass. It is 
the greatest absurdity to expect plants that have been 
cramped in their early youth to make strong healthy 
fellows afterwards, by no means, then, nurse your 
young dahlias too much. This observation applies 
to those that are growing now. or have been growing 
for some time, as well as to those that are yet to be 
propagated. Continue to secure them from frost and 
no more: too much heat or stimulus at this early 
period is very injurious. — T. Appleby 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

AsFARAOus. — ^The last planting for foreiiig mmj 
now be placed on a slight hotbed, and be hooped 
and matted, or covered over with some kind of lighl 

Srotection. The beds now in full out may be bene- 
cially assisted by liberal eoakings of tepid liquid- 
manure water, and a small portion of salt dieaoiTod 
in it Air should be liberailv given by day, to pfo- 
duoe the shoots strong, and ot & sood ooloor, and the 
frames should be shut up early m aa afternoon. 

AsPARAous Opltubb IN THX OpsN Gbodhd. — Old 
beds, if not alreadv manured, should be attended to 
without delay ; ana the manure be forked oarefolljr in. 
Sea-weed is an exoellent artide for top-dreaoing, 
when attainable for this purpose. Tbe noimd in- 
tended for a new plantation should be weU maoiired 
and trenched, continually forkme and stirring the 
earth on all suitable oooaeiona. The seed of aaparm- 
gos may also now be sown on well preoazed and 
pulverized soil, one foot apart It should be sown 
thinly in drills, in order to obtain good sturdy plants 
for the next season's planting. 

BoascoLB, &e. — Choose for seed, plants of the beet 
curled and short-jointed sorts; never select those 
that are coarse, long-legged, or loiM^-jointed. Sow at 
once the first sowing of seed for obtaining early 
plants on a well pulverized spot of soil, as well as a 
small sowinff of the dwarf curled 8ai90^ and Kohl'RabL 

RouTiNB Work. — Clear the late ednjf of decayed 
leaves and rubbish, and apply its final earthing. 
Sow a little seed in pans, or on a slight hotbed, for 
early spring use. Sow also durvU^ com $alad, Aw^ 
rican ertu, the common cr$s$, and muUard. Finish 
bleaching the last crop of endive^ and well attend to 
the early, lettuce pUuUe; keeping them elear of dead 
leaves and other rubbish. Keep the earth's surfisoe 
well stirred, and have dry dust applied about their 
stems to f>revent their cankering. Sow leeke and a 
small sowing of otwrne for early use ; covering them 
with a little mulch, or some slight protection, antil 
they are up. An early variety of tamw should be 
also now sown on a slight hotbied in drills. 

Sba-kalb.' — New plantations should now be made 
ou well prepared soil ; and some salt of which tbe 
sea-kale is particulariy fond, should be applied. 
Supposing the sea-kale ground to have been well 
trenched and ridged, and the ridges to have been 
forked over several times, it must as a matter of oouree 
at this seasou, be in a very weU pulverized and healthy 
condition. The salt may be sown over the snrfaoe 
of the soil broadcast pretty liberally, with great ad- 
vantage, previously to its lieing forked down level for 
planting, in order to get the salt well incorporated 
with the soil. We apply it at the rate of about four 
pounds to the rod, pole, or land-yard; and in the 
course of the summer season, we aoply hquid-manure 
pretty liberally, with salt always aadeid to it 

We plant our rows of sea^kale three feet apart, 
and the plants singly two feet apart in the rows, so 
that in one summer's growth, with the foragoinff 
management we find the plants get very strong, and 
fit for producing fine healthy heiuis of blanched kale 
throtxghout the sooceeding winter, either taken up 
or forced on the ground. Sea-kale, which has not 
been already covered for this season's production, 
should at once be attended to, or the shoots will be 
produced of a blue colour, and a bitter taste. Charred 
saw-dust old tan, leaf-mould, light soil, or fine cinder- 
ashes, are all very suitable for blanching it at this 
season, without the addition of fermenting materials. 

Salt as Manobb. — Slight applications of salt that 
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is to say, a little and often, may be given by sowing 
broadcast over the surftice of the soil, at most times 
with great advantage. We do not approve of appli- 
cations on too liberal a scale to any crop at any sea- 
son ; but we are advocates for applying it lightly 
over the surface of the soil for almost all and every 
kind of crop, particularly at this season of the year, 
as the moisture of the soil and showers are sure very 
soon to dissolve it, and a box or bin of salt should 
always be kept near the manure^^atching pit, in order 
to give its aooumulations liberal sprinklings. 

Early Psas should have earth drawn well up to 
them on the oold side, and short boughs placed to 
afford them protection ; the general crop of late peas 
should now be sown in full crop. A row of round 
spinach may be sown between them. 

Lettuce. — Make another sowing of the Bath cos 
and Victoria cabbage lettuce. 

Potato Grouni) which has been some time planted, 
and the surfaoe-soil allowed to remain in a rough 
state, would now be improved by first sowing some 
salt over it, and then harrowing or hand-scarifying it. 

Framing. — Continue to collect together fermenting 
materials, which should be well turned and workea, 
to get the mass in a good uniform condition ; keep 
the linings of early cucumbers and mdons well-topped- 
up and protected, so as to maintain one regular genial 
heat. Sow in succession cucumbers^ melons, capsicums, 
ckiUies, a little sweet basU, and sweet matjoratn. 

MusHRooBf Beds should be looked to in the out- 
sheds, to see that they are well covered up, to main- 
tain a genial warmth ; and should a little water be 
required, let it be tepid, and given from a very fine- 
rosed water-pot or syringe. After watering, add a 
little fresh, dry, refuse hay, previously to putting on 
the old covering again. Mushroom beds should be 
uncovered with the greatest care, so as not to displace 
or pull the mushrooms off with the covering. Mush- 
rooms are apt to come in large clusters; and, if 
mat care is not taken in removing those that are fit 
for use, you will injure those that you wish to remain 
to become larger. In gathering, remove them, root 
and all, by a gentle twist, and the places where ta^en 
from fill up with a little fresh earth, and press it 
down with the back of the hand. 

Cauliflowers attend to, planting out, and earth- 
stirring among the hand-glass crops which were 
planted out in the autumn. Let them have all the 
open air possible in favourable weather, by taking 
the coverings entirely off. 

Cabbaoes plant out freely in good well-manured 
soil, to succeed those which were planted out in the 
autumn ; and use the hoe freely, on dry days, among 
the autumn-planted crops. 

Bbooolt Crops look over every frosty-looking even- 
ing, to see if there are a few heads ready for cutting, 
or the leaves to be turned in over the head as a pro- 
tection. 

Mint. — If any have neglected their mint-forcing, 
let them take a few roots and place in pots or pans ; 
water them well, and place them in their cucumber or 
other beds where there is bottom-heat This forcing 
is necessary wherever early green spear-mint is re- 
quired. James Barnes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 90.) 

I AM writing in the last week of January, yet spring 
seems fairly to have opened upon the ever-beautiful 
earth ; for 1 have seen the first squirrel, heard the first 



lark, and have gathered a twig of sallow with the 
first silky buds shining like pearls on the dark stem. 
Shall we ever weary of welcoming the gladsome 
spring, with her innumerable beauties, although, 
year after year, she dawns upon us with the same 
glittering freshness, and presents the same features 
to the eye and mind ? 

We have had abundant proof that the graceful 
squirrels have passed their winter cheerily, for the 
ground has been strewed with the tips of the spruce 
fir, which they have thrown away after their wastefril 
meals ; but I have not seen them frisking among the 
boughs for many weeks. 'I'hree days ago, I was sur- 

Srised at the sight of one scudding over the beds of 
ead leaves that lie thickly on the ground among the 
woods, and springing up an oak. The colour was so 
much like that of the dead leaves, that I should have 
fancied it a large leaf dancing before the gust, as I 
have so often seen them do, but for the feathery tail, 
which gives so much grace to their light movements. 
The little creature seemed full of glee; it sprang 
ooquettishly up the tree, keeping cautiously on the 
opposite side, but peeping occasionally at me as it 
ascended, and seemed to luxuriate in the returning 
mildness that permitted it once again to enjoy its 
native freedom and buoyant spirits. What a gay, 
happy looking creature, is a squirrel ! how light and 
elegant are its movements, as it bounds across the 
lawn, or springs from tree to tree ! They shoot along 
the delicate sprays of the larch, scarcely appealing to 
touch them, or to agitate the boughs, except when a 
shower has fallen, and then the glittering drops fall 
like rain, marking the rapid course and agile leaps of 
the lively animal. We are almost tempted to envy 
their life and lightheartedness, as we watch them. 
We cannot help, sometimes, a shade of sadness pass- 
ing for one instant through our minds, when we see 
the joyous animation, the freedom from care, of a 
thoughtless squirrel, so difierent from the sober reali- 
ties, and the withering anxieties of man's troubled 
life ! Yet, let us learn another lesson among the 
whispering, nay, the vocal, woods — vocal with more 
than music. They tell us that ** man disquieteth 
himself in vain," that the loving and bountiful hand 
that feeds and fosters the beasts that perish, will as 
surely supply every want of those whom *' he so 
loved, " as to give for their ransom his own beloved 
Son ; and, that if we would only " taste, and see how 
gracious the Lord is," no bounding squirrel could 
spring so lightly, so rapturously as our hearts ! No 
summer breeze could breathe such melody as we 
should utter then ! 

It always creates regret when we see such active 
creatures confined in cages; and we are obliged to 
take comfort in reflecting that, as they have no minds, 
they are far less susceptible of captivity than we 
imagine. Still, I cannot bear to see them shut up 
from air, and the delicious enjoyment of their own 
bright, beautiful land, and joyous companions. I re- 
member my sister once bringing up a young one that 
had been taken from the nest, and it tfc^ove, and 
seemed contented and happy nestling itself at night 
in a handful of moss, which it picked out in the most 
careful way, till every little blade was separated, and 
it seemed as if curled up in a bed of ffauze. The 
cage was placed one morning near a window, and my 
sister was startled by hearing the squirrel utter a 
piercing, agonizing cry. On hastening to ascertain 
the cause, she saw the poor little creature gazing in- 
tently on one of its own species, frisking amonsr the 
boughs of a tree dose to the window where it dwelt 
in solitude. Who could resist that piteous appeal ? 
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It was the pet of an absent son ; but in less than two 
minutes it was dancing with glee among those very 
boughs the happiest of its kind. I have, howeyer, 
been almost reconciled to the captivity of one of these 
pretty creatures. It is in the possession of one of my 
own near relatives, and enjoys a comparatively happy 
life. It was full-grown when caught in his garden ; 
and its extreme gentleness proved that it had been 
reared in confinement, and had escaped from its cage. 
Its tameness and docility are remarkable ; it runs 
merrily about the room, pla^s with the children, 
and seems to have no disposition — which s<^uirrels 
generally have — to bite. It will suffer itselt to be 
stroked and caressed with the utmost good temper ; 
and when wearied with play, returns contentedly to 
its cage, and composes itself to sleep. It is beautiful 
to see a squirrel feeding : its delicately-formed fore- 
feet, 60 nearly like human hands, its erect attitude, 
plume-like tail, and the dexterity with which it bores 
through the shell of a nut, make it quite an interest- 
ing object. My cousin's squirrel delights in a little 
basket, where its nuts are placed : into this it hastens; 
and as the basket is just large enough to hold it, it is 
one of the prettiest sights possible to see it sitting 
there, nibbling away with perfect lum-chaJUmoe, 

We once had a beautiful Angola cat bringing up a 
kitten that could only just see. Two or three very 
young squirrels were brought to us at the time, which 
would otherwise have perished ; and my father imme- 
diately resolved to try if the cat would nourish them. 
Although so different in colour and shape to her own 
white, silky kitten, the cat received them very kindly, 
and they flourished admirably under her care, quitting 
her only when they ceased to require her support. 

Squirrels are such destructive animals in planta- 
tions, that they are obliged to be destroyed. W.here 
they abound they do incalculable mischief, barking 
the trees, and thus destroying them. The larch suf- 
fer especially ; and we were once hurried out to look 
at a plantation of Scotch firs that had been struck by 
lightning, in a storm, a few nights before. We found 
the trees stripped of their bark in a singular maimer, 
but agreed that their scathed apjpearance proved how 
awfully near to us the electric fluid had fallen. The 
clearer comprehension of a gentleman, a few days 
after, discovered the real destroyers : the whole affair 
was the work of squirrels. 

We are already beginning to ei^oy our favourite 
walks once more. There is much wet everywhere. 
The copses are in a very spongy state ; but it is inte- 
resting to watch the clearing out of the drains, and to 
see the imprisoned streams running freely away. 
The little woodland paths, wet as they are, lead us 
through scenes of bursting nature, and we hear such 
lively sounds on every hand as spring alone affords. 
We can mark the sprouting primroses already ; the 
little delicate buds rising thicKly from the soft green 
leaves ; and plants of every kind are now beginning 
to bestir themselves to deck the earth with beauty. 
The mezereon is full of rich, swelling buds, which 
will, in a few days, wreathe its light branches with 
bloom like that of the almond tree ; and carry us, in 
thought, to that Scriptural land now glowing with its 
flowers, which was once the glory of all lands, and 
will again, ere long, be the joy of the whole earth. 

Let us, as we hail the returing spring, remember, 
that in a few fleeting months all wul again fade and 
disappear ; we shall again stumble over the hard, 
frozen ground, and shiver beneath the cutting wintry 
wind ; all the beauty that is now awakening will have 
perished. But the mercies and the " compassions " of 
the Iiord ** fail not : " " they are new every morning."* 



How prone are we to see with our bodily eyes only 
— to mark the blessings that ihey discern — while our 
hearts lie cold and unconcerned within, and our 
spiritual eyes are blinded ! 

HEATING HOT-HOUSE BOILERS. 

No. I. 

THrNXiMo that the heating apparatus of hot-bouses 
and other structures will of course form pan of your 
plan, in directing the amateur how to act, when he 
puts up anything new in the way, I am induced to 
offer a few remarks on this very important subject, 
as, notwithstanding all that has been written and said 
on the matter, many very imperfect, or rather im- 
proper, modes are still adoptea — I mean that maiiT 
new boilers, pipes, tanks, &c., are daily put in, ill cal- 
culated for the purpose they are intended for. And 
when it happens, which it very often does, that the 
costly machinery does not work well, the amateur 
naturally becomes disgusted with the thing altogether, 
and abandons fruit, or plant-forcing, as an expensive 
job ; I, therefore, make no apology for drawing your 
attention to the following particulars, being the re- 
sult of considerable practical and, I might add, per- 
sonal experience. 

Of the various mechanical inventions of the pre 
sent century, perhaps none have shewn so little im- 
provement on the original as the method of heating 
by hot water ; so little, indeed, has been the improve- 
ment, tliat if I were consulted on the most useful 
plan to heat a vinery, or any similar house, I should 
certainly advise the same method by which the reiy 
first houses that ever I saw so heated were con- 
structed, in preference to many of those whimsical 
novelties so fashionable uow-a-days. It is a great pity 
that the old-fashioned saddle-backed boiler was ever 
superseded, as it did its work much better than any 
of those gew-gaw oontrivaooes, with all their appur- 
tenances, so often mis-called boilers, whose Intricacies 
in some cases would almost puzzle the inventor. At all 
events, they have often puzzled the poor stoker, and 
many times have cost him hours of sleep, as well as the 
painful anxiety that may have been evmoed by his su- 
perior, from the liability they have to become deranged. 

It is well known, that the great variety of boilers 
of every whimsical make, which we hear of every 
day, all owe their existence to an attempt to suve 
fuel ; certainly all other ends aooomplished too, that 
is a very great recommendation, yet that may be 
bought too dear, as I know to my cost, in several in- 
stances, besides in others in which the consumption 
of fuel was even greater than a more simple plan, so 
that it is necessary for the amateur to be on his guard, 
as we all know the more simple a thing is the cheaper 
it generally is, and taking the matter in a pound- 
sbilling-ana^nce point of view, the difference in the 
cost would, I am sure, furnish the additional quan- 
tity of fuel required for years, presuming (which I 
think would not be the case), that the registered 
boiler, with its long name, required something less. 

We all know that the duties of stoker is, in most 
cases, performed by the most humble individual in 
the establishment Now a poor unlettered boy may 
not be able to lecture on the radiating or expansive 
powers of heat, and a great deal of other pedantry 
we hear so much about, but he may know perfectly 
well how to kindle a fire, coax it to burn, and by 
daily practice can regulate the quantity of fuel he 
' puts on, so as to produce a certain amount of heat. 
These duties, we premise, are all that can be expected 
of him ; and in performing of which, I very much be- 
lieve, he would excel our learned Ftofessor himself; 
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but alas ! the learned diniitary has put a Btnmblinff 
block in bis way : instead of the dinple, old-fashioned 
square, or saddle-backed boiler, with its capacious 
fire-box below, which, like a begging-bag, would hold 
little or much, we have saddled upon us a mis- 
shaped sort of a thing, which on its arriral at our 
premises attracts no little attention, as to what it is e^er 
utended to be. Presently, a polite gentleman, or his 
man-of-all-work, follows uter it, extolling its wonder- 
ful qualitieB for the required purposes ; and oiiten, in 
all probability, the greater part of the back-wall of 
your house is pulled down, the interior disarranged, 
and a hole dug deep, and large enough for the cellar 
of a prince, and perhaps water rushes in, to get rid of 
whioh your grounds nave to be cut, and no end of 
trouble endux^od. But we will suppose this curiosily 
put in its place, pipes attached, fire applied, and you 
are inyited to inspect the apparatus, and feel the con- 
genial heat it imparts ; weA, all this done, the trades- 
man takes his departure, with an additional testi- 
monial to bis list of patrons, to repeat the same 
thing at another place. X^ow, let us foUow the matter 
out: we said the house was well heated at the trial, 
and so it wa»— one or other of the attendant workmen 
stirring the fire every few minutes; well, when Mr. 
Leather-apron leaves the premises, the fire may not 
then be wanted for some little time a^ain; something 
mav want putting to rights in the inside of the house, 
and when our poor stoker-bojr gets directions to put 
the fire on, he attends to it with pleasure — the thmg 
is new ; he has not to stoop and shovel in coal, but he 
has to put some coke into a funny-looking throat at 
the top, just like putting letters into the box of a 
village postroffice. Well, this certainly is nice; looks 
well at It, and goes away, returning again by-and-by 
he finds the fire is out ; to kindle it again, he quickly 
applies himself, charitably thinking it must oe the 
damp (the fire not having been lately on) that 
makes it so unwilling to bum, but hopes all will be 
right shortly. How often he may repeat his visits I 
need not say, but at length he ^ts it to bum, and 
seemingly all is right at bed-time, and the fire on 
then. Well, he puts on so much coke as he can cram 
into the funny little fire, filling the hopper as well, as 
the bricklayer that set the boiler told him to do, as a 
sort of niffht food for this extraordinary progenjr; 
well, in the morning he hastens to it, nnos to his 
consternation, that the fuel he put on is there just as 
he left it ; nmsinto the hot-house to look at the ther- 
mometer, which he finds 10^ below what it ever 
ought to be, and back again to the boiler, with all 
the maledictions he can think of; at the same time 
taxing his ingenuity as to the quickest way to get 
the firo up before his master enters that house, and 
trasting he will be able to manage it better the next 
night Well, the next night he takes care and forces 
the fire well before bed-time; and at the final cover- 
ing up, puts no more coke on than just what the fire-^ 
box part will contain, and in the moming is some- 
what consoled to find it had burnt away, the fire out, 
and the house not so venr much under the mark as 
the preceding night. Well, this is repeated once or 
twice, when lo! a clear star-light night betokens frost, 
and tiie boy has orders from his master to put a little 
more than usual on all the fires, consequently again 
tries fillinff the hopper, and again with the same result. 
Now, this is not an over-drawn picture; I have 
had more experience in the capacity of stoker than 
most of people, certainly more than those who write 
about heating, and have had boilers of various makes, 
—conical, cylindrical, or spiral, all with hopper-feeding 
appendages, but J have never yet seen one that was 



calculated to work well in a general way : the hopper- 
bole was too small, large lumps of coke are apt to choke 
it up, and some of the fire-box partitions are also so 
small as not to hold anything like the quantity neces- 
sary to put on before leaving it for the night ; and 
when there is no certainty of tl^e fuel in the hopper 
finding its way into the fire, even with the greatest 
of care and attentive practice, it certainly speaks 
very forcibly that such an appurtenance ought to be 
dispensed with ; and I may inform those advocates 
of novelties, while quarrelling over their supposed 
infringements of patents, that I have seen more than 
one of their eofPee-po^looking patents, alter fruitless 
attempts to make it answer, pulled down, laid on its 
side, something like that useful utensil, and some 
alteration of course in the insertion of the pipes, 
and a capacious fire-box placed below it, and tnen it 
served veiy well ; the whims of the inventor, in these 
cases,, being buried in the brick-work, to the great 
satisfaction of the gardener attending it. Now, 1 do 
not draw my conclusions from the failure of one, two, 
or three cases; I have had several under my charge, 
and have also had a good share of the humble calling 
of attending to them, without which I think no man 
is entitled to give an opinion of their merits; but 
having drawn this letter to a greater length than 1 
intended, I must leave the conclusion thereof until 
my next, when I will give some particulars of the 
arrangements of pipes, and other matters. — S. N. V. 



TO OOmBB8PONOBNT8. 

*«* We nqiMit UmU no one will write to Uie deputaentol wrlterf 
of Thb CoTTAon Gabdshbb. It gives tliem ui^uclUlable trouble 
and eipenie; and we alec request our eoa^Julors under no eirettm- 
ttaneei to replj to saeh private commnaicatlong. 



Mia-CAamiaan in Hnns {A New Sub»criber),-^TtdM easelsi 
what slngnlar. Our oorrcepondent says :— -** I have thfee hen Ban- 
terns and one cock ; one of the bene comoMneed laying, hat after 
lajina three egss in three weeks, suddenly took to laying soft eggs, 
and ycrfks of eggs without even the skin : this happened day and 
night till she died. Another conmenoed laying to-day, and after 
laying one proper egg, Immediately laid a soft egg, and she seems in 
a lUr way of following the flrst one. Can you tell me the reason of 
this, and dm enre (if any) T They baTe a lUght-honse, a stone shed* 
an ample walk, plenty of old mortar, chalk, Itc; are fed with 
barley, oats, bariey-meel, raw meat, water cresses, potato, and tnmip, 
and have plenty of tntb pump-water eveiy day . '' This we take to be a 
dear ease of over-eicitement. Give the bene a teaspoonful of eestor 
oU ; da not give them any animal food, nor anything else b«t boiled 
veKetables and scalded barley-meal. You feed your poultry too highly | 
give them not only less stimulating food, but less food altogeCher. 

DvTCB BYBaT-OAT LATBaB (Aco* F. W, J^e).*-Oor eorres* 
pondent wishes to know where he can obtain a pair of these, and tha 
price* Much obligpd ; we have now plenty of seed* 

IvTToBit raoM a Housb {Carig Caf Aol).* On no aoeonnt wpnld 
we destroy the old ivy. No donbt part of the long shoots haye 
snapped, but let them be cut below the f^racture, and the bottonoe 
will soosi fymiah strong suckers to supply the place of those broken. 
Let erety shoot be disentangled, by cutting off the smaller brenebes 
which interlace, and be fttstened to the wall with strong hooks. We 
hare seen large pieoee of tom>off ivy saved by such meana. If you 
could save one-third of the old wood this way, and at regnlar dia- 
tanoee, and cut down thi> reet to near the surface of the ground, yonr 
house will be ftimisbed again in less than half the tinse it would take 
to do so tnm young plants or seeds. Even if the whole of the old 
stems were to be cut down to the ground, we would rather trust to 
the old roots for a fresh supply than lo ai.y other method. 

Cocbim-Chiiia Fowlb (E. Muggridge), ^In Kaamvt to your 
qnery at page 940, ICr. Martin Doyle says :~** The average height of 
we finest specimens af Cochin* China cocks is at least slz or seven 
and twenty inches. They have, mostly, a rudimentary, and flreqo^ntly 
a oomplete fifth «ztra toe, which is hereditary, and so adherent to the 
breed as to induce a suspidon of their dose relationship to the Dork- 
ings. Tlie legs are of a pde fiesh colour. 

Imbbctb (2yro, PAmiflfead).— The insect in the small bOB is not 
a Wireworm, but one of the Sitaka mUlipedm (see vol. s, page 189). 
The large white grub is the larvsB of the coaunon Cockdiafer. 

Hyacinth OrFBBVs {W. JIC.)*— Whether In pou or in water- 
leasees, we never remora these fhnn the parent bulbs. Put as much 
•rnlt to your earth intended for manure as will give the land, to 
which it is appli-d, a dressing of salt at the rate of ten or twdva 
bushels to the acre. 

Hora {Dr, Sooka).^Tb0n do not oome witl«in our province; 
being strictly a farming produce. They are raised Ihnn se^d, wh eh 
can be obtained of the London seedsmen. A df«p lleht »oU suits 
them best. The polee should be ten or twelve feet above the surface of 
the ground. Rad^a tgrhtgt Is the beet for vinery and gieenhuuse uae^ 
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UKPaciin PsACMM, Afeicoti. aiid Plvmi (IT. W.),^Bj all 
m«Mu» |MM tUt prunlnff-koilw oT«r yuur ueet. Ai tbcy w«r« M^lccMd 
l«i-t •urancr, and srowiof frMlj, ik9j matt be toMMwhat eriHNad. 
Tiuo outjadidoufljr In 9t49r to admli ligM; ai Cor •honmlng baek« 
that d«|Mndi upon tha ehaiaotar of tb« wood m raapaet of ripenaM. 
Shortaolof mutt alto oaeaatooaU j ka praetSicd, In oitftr to ennaa tha 
Iraa to fill up any parts daflelaat. Tha groat thooia had battar ho 
reducad a IltUa, and loina whlia laad put on thin upon tha cut aoda 
to kaap air and moiatu'a one You will toa an aitlda on pruning In 
thli numbar. Maka up your katUd/or euiiktgt tumcdlataly. 

PaAB PnvHiNO (d. CO.— l>o not diorton tha thoit-jolntad dioola 
tiad down la ■ummvr. If nobaof this proparcharaetar oeearti but all 
am rank wood, tla a mMtorata portion down, and root^prunoMTaraiy. 
Tha appla n^ay ha managed this way whan dafldantof natural apwra. 

ArnicoT, PBAna, AHDSTaAWBBBSina UnrBciTrui. {VicHm),— 
Our aonratpoodoDt't aprievi Rrowa abora tha wall, and la full of 
atrong wood, without produdnf MoMom; hla Mora, alao agalnac a 
wall, hloMom abundanUy, but produoa Uula fruit { and hla BritiMh 
Queen etrmaberriee ara di^furmad by hard graan oaairaa; and nU 
Stpalier apple'treet hava a graat many long aboota among tham. 
You muat aborun back yuur ahoota nbova tha wall, and r«o»-pruna 
lAmadlataly ; all otbar pruning without thla will r«il. You havamada 
your toil loo good. Your pean ara protaeiad whan In nloiaom ; thay 
ought to do baitar. Wa w«uld try roat-prualng. Wa hava had 
othaff and ilmUar oomplainto about tha BritiMh Qncm a<r«p^arry, 
bat wa cannot lay. without aaalng a caM, what it may ba. Do you 
WMtar fuAelenUy whan awalllng offf Thin out aoma of tha long 
m^Ue aAoote antiraly ; thay wiU rob taa tma haniiag ahooM. 

Salt to GaBBMHouan Bolbb (T. JI.).— How could wa poadhly 
say huw muoa salt you may put into tha watar for thaaa^ without 
knowing the spadas t Thare an vary few that could ba bMiaiiad by 
tua application. You can only gat rid ol tha emt9rpiltar$ im ftur 
roekttabj carafally hnnd-pieklog and saarchlng for th« agga. Yuu 
will iln4 a dascrlpiUm of tha mulh produdng iham nl pt^ SI of our 
•avoud roluma. 

Half EBOCALua JAroifiCA(/Md).— ThIsU qult» hardyi and ought 
to flu«r«r freitty lu any aoll, Snpt4y It abundauUjr with waiar la tha 
summer. Ckureomi la navor u«ad by us for bulb-puli { but It duaa 
no harm, and makaa axodlant drainage. 

ViKaa AND OBaBifBouaaPL4NTa(^. J2.L.).— Tbeshadaofvlnaa 
in a greenhuosa will certainly litjure plants. Keep tham on a front 
shelf wiiera there is no shade. i'WAataa will stand moca shade than 
most pt^nia. 

CBBBPBBa in Vi»BBT (iMtf).^If grapca aiu » daaldaratam with 
you, no kind of creeper should be allowed to lulerfara with tha ? Inaa 
on tha rafters. 

Cyclambn Sbbd (/Md).— This wUI grow rery wall now from aead. 
S«»w them In a light oompoat, place them In a cncombar^bad till they 
Vegetate, then remove them to a cooler place. 

ArPLB-TBBB CuTTinoa (/Md).— These may be atmck either In 
April or eaciy in tha autumn; and ahoolaof the pravioua year, with a 
heel of the dder wood attached, strike tha moat readily. Soot, after 
being aoakad In watar, Is useful upon heavy aoU ; but it has been de» 
prived of Its ammonia, aud therefore la net s« Taluabla as a manure. 
Pouthy can baover-fed. See an aaawar to another oorrsapondeot. Keep- 
lug iheu shut up la a stall, or ahad, la quiia enough to make them duU. 
We have painted over woUo with goo tar, and the ellhct 1* eicellanL 
|i destroys vermin, andcartamly advances tae trees agninat tha walla. 

Nambb of Applbb S. D,, Il/»rd}.—hM far as we can make out 
frum two such bruised specimens, we think your variety is the Cowrf- 
pondu Plait an apple originally Irom France, but sometimes called 
iramon's apple, becauae culUvated at Oamona, the seat of Sir J. Cot- 
Ue.1, near Hereford. ( W, P. L.). - We think your smaU applea ara 
the Bootom Rmoet. 

If AMMOTB Bbocoli (if. T. ifouM).~'A ooiraspondant wUl ba 
obliged by your svndiz^ luui a little s«e<i, and of the Ohio Squash, to 
•* W. O. Clierry, Esq , Buckland, Leominster." 

Eabth Not. -The aaiua c.«riespoftd«nt wishaa toknow whara ba 
can 1 btaiii sonse tubers (if this. 

WiBB woBM (A Youmg Begitmer),^A tonof gas lima, mixed with 
Ave loads of earth sia wavks since, will not destroy the wlia-wonn, nor 
yet spoU the garden, ea your landlord feara. Salt and aoocntssd with 
the soil for a foot square, round where you purpose to Ineen each po- 
Uto-set (whole), will be mors likely to keep the wira-wonnB from them . 
The Hooped-petieoat Norcioout requlna no particular culture. The 
bulba only have to be buried about two Inches below the suriace of 
tha border. Ahutiiom Strimttm la a Tery p.etty flower. See all about 
it pane 137 of our last volume. We do net know which you mean 
by Semper /lorem roeet t perhapa )o« mean dther the PcrpeliMiik 
or the Eoergreena (Sempervirens). 

FowLB WITH DiasAasn Etbb (Aem).^Our conuapondent saya, 
** Lumps come near tde eyai lU some, like a white sweUlng, and m 
•ihers red. It seems to be a hard subsunoe, like bone." We never 
met with such a case before, and. If the fowto are In good health, 
should iKBve.the lumps untouched It iImo Inctvasa In slae incon- 
veniently, we should rub thvm with lunar- i-austic 

RoTAL MuacADiNB Gbapb ( W, H. G.).-Wa have no cutunp of 
this. It U sometimes called the WhiU ChooeoUUt but it is very dif- 
ferent Irom the White Mueeadtno of Langley, Speechley, ana others. 
Pur cont^pondent would gladly sand poataga stamps to any one who 
can let him have cutungs. 

Nam B OP Saltia (B. B.W.).—lt either of the two yon name. It Is 
Salvia fulgono I but no one, merely from a flattened blossom, can tdl 
whether u is noi S./ormoea, Tree migmmette : wa cannot cuncetve 
that any one can need more Inetructrons than ara given in our second 
▼olume; but we will see what Mr. Beaton thinks about the matter. 

SuPBB-PBoaPHATB OF LiMB TO CABBOTa (ifl/red i1.).~Thcvery 
alight dressing ot this which to dasirahla to apply to any crop, should 
be sprinkled ov^r tha suriace, and dug in. It is a manure, like 
the dung of aninula, of that stimiilatinc natnrr, or an^'ribg so lar-eiy 
into tha composujon of the plant, that its roott aiil travel in the di- 
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ractlon whan It abouada, Wa, tharaforab think it wwuld ba 

to bury it in a trwich. lor tha purpaee of indudng the ruota of esmiii 

to strike down to It, aa thay wlU to sinhla manure ao burlad. 

FoGHaiAB (T. if. IT.;.— See an article oy Mr. Fish Inialy. As tht 
leaves of yuur fuchsias ara so fresh, do not cut them down, tfutprasa 
them iB a little. EsBmiBa tha niou; prune these tUghiiy, but pn 
thim a good portion oi tha old soil. 

Cactvb abb Uota {Morgmret JlqmMr).^Wa ahould ba quits 
coucamad If you lost your pets) but, unles* tlhiy are quite daaa, da 
Bot ba alarmed. (Sea anawurs la coriaapoBdanta lately.) Whan yea 
kapl tham In a fraasa In wiater, and Ihay Bevar flowarad* wa faar ye« 
did not keep them dry enough In winter, nor give them plenty of ma 
in sammer. These, eriih proper aoU, are the chief saaram ol suBBiiai. 
As you have tham nowiaawami rooai,glvethamaaBusdl Ughtmysa 
can { sponge the leaves on a flne warm day ; ami, hy-nnd-by. If asl 
plaaatng you baioru, traasfvttMm to your pit m April ar May, anddme 
keep them claaa and warm, and In a amist a t moaphs ff a, by gtflagth.=a 
little or BO air. HeiCb If thay do not flow«r, thay will get heatahj . 
Set them full la the sua Ib July, against a wall; and w« ihiak ifed 



you will have planty of bloom In futura. 

PlbboMa fiiAOABBt Ibc. (4 Yomig hut Ardemt 0«rdcMr>.— n* 
laavM aeat aie aatea up with that uttie Jumping raacnl, the Thripi 
and thara Is Bona worse to dlalodga. Look at our back aBmben,Md 
pan will see what Is racaatBMndad to keep them diiwu. tnnddirtaa,es 
woold advisa you to try weak laard-waiur, thrown IpreiMj over ihi 
foliage, but prevenUng It sinking into the poi by turnfiig It over as 
Us brand side. Cut and bruba tha laavia of tha laniul, put them la 
a vasad which you can cover ckMe^ pour over Ihem holliag watsr, as 
if making ua, and thim, sonsetinaa alkarwarda, la erem s tha water le 
three gallcas to every pint ot brulsad leavea» bbu ayrlnfa whea It h 
lukawarau Your bmIb hjpa af a wimiilaie riddance ot iha thrip h 
the ueeof tha iyrtnga, and a moist aimoaphaiu la apnag and saauasr. 

CUTTIMUa OF DODBLB CBIRBaB PBIMULA {Ihid), — PlaCS Ihs 

cuttings in n sweat bottom-heat, free fkom daasp ataam | Ji is wanfef 
of all your aara. 

Alob (T. if. IF ).— You saay take off the snckar from your alas la 
March, aspcdaily if it has got aay raou; u It hm no roots, you adifet 
wdt a BMBth lungari and if, aflar plaetng it In a aamll potyoaasaihl 
give it a little bottom-heat, roots would sooner be fermod. Tae sasilr 
loam that suite the parent plant will also suit tha youngater ; hut if lis 
soil to heavy, a little brick or lime rubbish may be added with advaangB 

Obabob-tbbb (A. £r.).— The plant imported from Usboa veald 
have suflhred Icse Irom fhiat if. Instead of bdag *' freely watersd," tt 
had not neon watered at all before laaTing Liverpool. The toavN 
havUig dropped, and Um points of the shams bonomiBg Maehad, isi 
prooto that the cold frosiy weather has iqjured it. Your chief hops 
of restoring it to healUi consisu in keeping It a little lotogar vhM« a 
to, 1b a greenhouse, wtth a tsmpemtura of 64^, out shudrd i ami ihn 
contrivlag to place the plant, with its roots, in bottons-heat, and * 
top hi a doee, warm, moist atmosphere. If vitality to not altageUnr 
gone, ttito will cause it lo break out alraah. 

BBOBina^oUT Plamtb im a Vimbbt (4 Yo¥mg Lnten rr r).— Ws 
prsaume, you want a place to translar them to when you cumsisBW 
forcing, aa your cow-shed was too dark for them. See what Mr. 
Fish and others have said upon tw/'pito, and your osm lageeakj 
would aocm enabla you to flx upon a method by which, at Itttls ess^ 
you Blight give the plaato light la flne weather aspaeldly. If 701 
have a spare space of wall, that would save you one aide cf a pit si 
OBca; and the front might sooa b« osada with boards aad puM. 
Have asphalt wood, glaaad calico^ straw or auU covurlngi^ m audi 
as to keep tham dry. 

Amtb (/Md).— May aadly ba potoonad, by nslzlnc aftsntoviik 
sugar ur honey} aad aaally dislodged, by pouring Uaa-wakr toia 
their fortreeses. 

Wabb fob ViMBB (/Md).— This may ba put on cold or Aef . If 
not too hot, it will be all the battar to be warm. 

Dbawimo-boabo {Yommg Gardener) .—Any carpenter (yougmsf 
him directiona, and seeing that he uses seasoned wood, and tots is 



some piecee acrosa the man to keep it from warping; cooU suks 
you a drawing-board. If ha uses old wood, he could make 70a i 
T-pieoe also. You may obtain doth eooere for Taa Cottasi 
Oabobmbb at our office. 

Gbbbb (P, T. Herrie*).— Watar to necaasety; hut a lai|c tab 
would answer, if Ave feet in diameter, and constantly full of 
Geeee, for breeding, will not bear constant confinement. 

AapABAOua {J. B, C).— Tha plants, if grown in a siagto iv»i 
need not be more than maa inchee aptft. We once had a gwde^ 
the soil of which, like yours, would never bear a crop of the c sam w 
gardoa erne. Black eurrmnte similariy failed. It was a very ti$ht 
sml/and we overcame tha defldan^ by giving tha sod a luj tm 
dreedng of day and Unae rubbish. 

Black BABbax {Poetor Bmeticoe).—Oox correapoadeBt wishes to 
know where he can obtain acme of thto grain ; and whether binis sn 
less inclined to attack it than they are the comown bariay. 

Boaaa {Captain Porreet)» — You may obtain every one of the leisi 
in the Itot at page S« of our first Tolumc of any of tha great rois* 
growers: Rivera, Paul, Law, Franda, Curtto, Ac. You an aboetto 
ptoat /hdt'treoe in a border covered with strawlicirieB. Tbsss Mf 
remain (or the prcecnt year, but will be ii^urioua if left longer. 

Capobc (Tyre;.— Look at the answer we gave at page ISB. 

PATBB'a iMPBOVBD CoTTAOB HiVBa (A Sohocriher, Rgih" 
You may purchase these of Mcears. Neighbour & Son, High Holbsm 
London. Drawings and full dcacriptiona ot them ara m oar fat 
▼olume, pages S3p and 80ft. 
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We liAve withdrawn all our editorial observations 
to-day, to make room for the great mass of intfrcstini:; 
correspondeDce we have received; but, allhougli we 
have done this, we liave maiij letters irliich niiist 
wait until wo can provide room for tliom. So great la 
tho amount of inlbrmalion for which we cannot at 
present provide space, that we uni9t enlarge our 
columns ; but it shall be nithout either altering our 
giie or increasing our price. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

We must again handle more than one subiect, for 
at tliis particular juucture a host of matters press, 
both otl^daora and in. 

PiNEH.~.4t page 195 we hiuted that au increased 
amount of light would be the signal for an increased 
temperature, and for making what reaiTangemenW 
might become necessary preparatory to a course of 
and autumn oulturs. In the firat place, if 
r bottom-heata of fermenting material have 
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to be made they should be proceeded with instantly, 
if possible. Tree-leaves make an excellent and long- 
enduring medium of heat ; they are better, however, 
mixed with one-fourth their bulk of dung which has 
been sweated in a heap for a week or so. Four feet 
in depth of this material, slightly but regularly trod 
during the process of filling, will produce of itself a 
heat of nearly 80° until next September. It is cus- 
tomary with gardeners to case it over with tan ; this 
is a more convenient medium to plunge in, and, 
withal, acts both as an increaser and controller of 
the heat below; for leaves are apt to dry too suddenly 
at the surface, and they moreover lay so loose and 
open as compared with tan that, although the pot 
may be plunged full depth, yet not above one-third 
will receive the benefit of bottom-heat. 

The pits or other structures intended to receive 
pines in any of their stages had better receive a ooat 
of lime-wash ; and as it is proper that the bottom- 
heat should be fairiy up before introducing the pines, 
there will still be a fortnight to spare before any 
thorough rearrangement takes place, and during this 
period the liming or otlier matters may be carried out. 
If the heat of such structures depends entirely on 
fermenting materials, our practice is to put about 15 
inches in depth of new tan ; not, however, plunging 
the full depth by any means on their first introduc- 
tion ; indeed, we merely stick the ends of the pots in 
the tan, adding new tan at intervals as necessary. 
Where there is a tank bottom-heat, the case is alto- 
gether different ; here no tan is absolutely nccessar}', 
although Mr. Hamilton, whose system must be known 
to most of our readers, chooses to thrust new tan 
amongst the stems of his pines, on the Hamiltonian 
system, occasionally. 

Whilst the heat is rising in the pits, we think it 
advisable to commence watering where needed. The 
Black Jamaica pine with us (see remarks at page 
263) never receives a drop of water from the begin- 
ning of November until the middle of Febniaiy; 
indeed, we have Jamaicas now, strong successions, 
which will not receive water until the very end of the 
month, and we are not thoroughly assured that it 
will even then be necessary. However, the Queen 
section requires a somewhat different treatment; 
these will enjoy twice the amount of water which 
some of the Black section require. Still much de- 
pends on the amount of pot room the plants possess, 
and whether very full of roots or not: if planted out 
they will not require one-fourth part of the water, 
provided the bottom-heat is rightly contrived. In 
all cases of doubt with the amateur, ho had better 
water too little than too much; the former may cause 
a diminished amount of luxuriance for awhile, but 
the latter may totally destroy the young spongioles, 
and then a decided and sudden check will be the 
result, which will be exceedingly prejudicial. 

Where the pot system is the order of the day, some 
shifting may be necessary in the early part of March. 
We think it not good policy to shift young stock 
which has not yet become pot-bound, provided the 
soil is as it ought to be, and always will be under 
good culture, still fresh, and the drainage complete. 
We may remark here that the time of receiving the 
final shift into the fruiting-pot should be, in some 
degree, determined by the period at which the fruit 
is required to show "or rise. AVr should say that, 
taking pines in the lump, some eight or nine months 
may be fairly counted on as elapsing between the 
last repotting' and the shoving period; some will be 
more, some less, but this will serve to convey an 
idea to the xxn initiated. 



The Pottino. — Having provided some soil of a 
good staple, with pots of a proper size, and proper 
materials for drainage, nothing is needed but fore- 
cast to secure the plants from injury in their transit 
from one structure to another, and from one pot to 
another. An intermediate structure of any kind, if 
at liberty, may be used as the medium of transit, for 
it is rather tedious work to i-emove and plimge each 
pot as the performance proceeds. Such expedients, 
however, will naturally be resorted to; the main 
business being to prevent a sudden declension of 
temperature fiom chilling the roots; any place in- 
doors will give immunity to the tops. 

But we come now to an important matter: how 
to repot them. 

Notliing is more eligible than a turfy loam, about 
six months old, which has been piled in a shed, or 
out-house, and has become dry : this is the principal 
ingredient with us. Such may be cut in bits with the 
spade, and those bits being shaken in a very coarse 
riddle or sieve, in order to reject all the mere soil 
wliich falls from it in attrition, will be lumpy, fibrous 
matter, which is almost complete in itself for pine 
culture. We add some old half-decomposed manure, 
generally leaves and dung, in the proportion of one 
part to two of the loamy turf; we also add some 
rubbly charcoal, to keep the soil open for a length of 
time. It is always best to give a bold shift ; small 
shifts are a poor peddling proceeding ; the gain is not 
commensurate with the ceremony and disturbance 
caused to the roots. Drainage is the great essential ; 
many persons are apt to trust to only one huge crock 
or oyster-shell over the central hole at the bottom 
of the pot: we do not. We place throe or four, over- 
lajjping each other in sucli a way as that four or five 
bold issues shall be provided. Over this we strew 
a layer of imperishable materials, composed of equal 
parts pounded crocks, boiled bone, and charcoal in 
lumps as large as horse-beans. Next, a litttle turfy 
material — the soil mostly shaken out ; and on this we 
set the ball. In filling up round the ball, it is 
advisable to keep thrusting small lumps of turfy 
material as the filling proceeds, and thus to near the 
top ; continuing to introduce the compost until within 
about three inches of the rim, when we place a layer 
of the chopped turf all over the surface, and on this 
the finer portions of the compost, until nearly or 
quite level with the rim of the pot. 

We must now take leave of the pine for the pre- 
sent, and will return to the subject in a week or two, 
if possible. 

Vtne-foroino. — At page 195, we offered observa- 
tions on root-management, we may now give a few 
hints about the course of culture necessary witli the 
young shoots. 'I'lie first process in vine-forcing is 
disbudding ; and the second " stopping," as it is 
termed ; indeed, they frequently proceed together. 

Disbudding is absolutely necessary, for most vines, 
in a tolerably healthy state, produce double or treble 
the amount of shoots it is requisite to leave on them. 
They could not perf'ect the produce in the first place; 
and, in the second, the trees would become completelv 
smothered for want of more training space. As soon, 
therefore, as a selection can be made of the bearing 
shoots, pr any necessary to be retained, in order to 
furnish training space, so soon should disbudding 
take place. It is well, nevertheless, that it should be 
done successively ; a good vine-dresser removes a few 
shoots almost daily; loi* vines require constant atten- 
tion until the thinning out of the berry is completed, 
when most of the subsequent proceedings are resolved 
into a proper regulation of the atmosphere, and a due 
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attention to the root. Let it be remembered th at over- 
cropping is always bad policy : it not only deteriorates 
the produce, but enervates the very constitution of the 
tree, and lays the foundation of premature old age. 
It is somewnat difficult to say how much a given vine 
should carry, so much difference exists in point of 
energy. As a general principle, we may say that tlie 
root being good, all the rest is dependent on the 
amount of light ; and that the number of square feet 
of roofing may of itself be allowed to determine the 
question. We should, therefore, say, tliat one bunch 
of a pound weight to every two feet of roc^ug-surface 
is a good crop ; this is, of course, supposing the vines 
to be equally grown and ti*ained over the roof, and 
that they are placed, as it were, by measurement; 
such, however, is seldom the case, and, therefore, 
vines are made to cany more in one portion than 
another. Vines, confined merely to railers and closely 
stopped, are generally allowed from 10 to 15 good 
bunches ; this, of course, dependent on the length of 
raflter. 

We need scarcely advise [the amateur about the 
mode of stopping; most people stop at one joint 
beyond the "show," or bunch. This is more a 
matter of expediency than principle ; for it would not 
do, in the majority of cases, to let them extend far- 
ther, for they would soon monopolise the space which 
should belong, of right, to the neighbouring bunch; 
and, like folkis at a dinner-table, too much elbowing 
is not veiT agreeable. 

We will return to vine-culture again, shortly. 

Planting, Pbunlno, &c., Out-of-doors. — Once more 
we say, let all planting, intended to be carried out 
this spring, be at cmce completed. We do not like 
this late planting ; sdll there are those who do ; and 
again, those who are compelled to do so, and on such 
we urge its completion. All wall-trees, or, indeed, 
any trees of choice character, and which have at- 
tained considerable size, should, on removal at this 
late period, have some kind of shade tacked or hung 
before them. This will prevent the injurious effects 
arising from intense sunnght, which causes a " draw " 
on the vital forces, not at all compatible with the 
torpidity of the root. Such, also, preserves a more 
regular amount of atmospheric humidity in the vici- 
nity of the branches — ^a thing of much importance ; 
and those who can, will do well to frequently wet 
such a shade. Pruning must all be completed forth- 
with, except with figs; those may remain until the 
true character of the young wood can be ascertained. 

Mulching. — Let all newly -planted trees receive a 
mulching immediately, if only of half- decayed weeds, 
rotten straw, or thatch, — or, indeed, anything of a 
porous character; if enriching, so much the better. 
We prefer horse-droppings, or rather, the shorter por- 
tion of stable door dung, in a fresh s^ate, just roughly 
shaken over, and merely the longest removed. 

Staking. — This is all-important when fruit-trees of 
some size are removed. H they are permitted to be 
rooked to and fro with our March storms, all the 
benefits of careful planting and mulching will be 
negatived. B. Ebbington. 

THE FLOWEE-GAEDEN. 

Propagation by Cuttings. — Those who have 
grounded their practice on making all kinds of cut- 
tings according to the dictates of vegetable physio- 
logy, have often found themselves at fault, without 
being able to discover the cause of their failure. 
They insist on keeping as many of the leaves entire 
as the cutting-pot will hold, even at the risk of haV' 



ing the leaves laying close on each other; because 
they believe they have been taught that the more 
leaves a cutting has, the faster and more sure it must 
root ; but there never was a greater mistake in gar- 
dening ; and physiology, in its true meaning, never 
taught anything so absurd. It is but too true, that 
writers on the higher branches of our ail have often 
made use of obscure expressions, which are difficult 
to understand, but veiy easy for a young beginner to 
misapply ; but that does not alter fundamental laws. 

Many cuttings will strike roots in the open air 
without any leaves; some will only root when the 
leaves are present; others there are, on wLicli the 
action of the leaves in the open air, or even with the 
air partly confined, as in a hot-bed, is so powerful 
that by perspiration it exhausts the juices of the 
cuttings long before roots can be formecl to suck up 
a fresh supply to sustain the life of the cutting. 

I believe most readers of this work arc aware that 
leaves can only perspire under the influence of light; 
and, therefore, it follows that if cuttings could be 
made to grow in total darkness, there would be no 
perspiration from the leaves, and, consequently, no 
waste of the substance of the cutting, and all might 

Lon safe enough. But cuttings will not live in 
kness any more than will living plants; there- 
fore, we must try some other scheme with them. Let 
us suppose that we have no better arrangement than 
a close hot-bed, and we have just seen that certain 
cuttings failed to keep up their leaves in such a 
place, because tliere was still too much free air in 
this bed for the safety of our experiment. This is 
not a rare thing with gardeners, but of every-day ex- 
perience ; and those of them who adhere strictly to 
the rules of physiology, and will not reduce the leaves 
of their cuttings so as to suit them for a particular 
arrangement of means, seldom shine iu the propa- 
gating department; whereas others, who* are less 
scrupulous on that head, make very light of natural 
laws, and of two evils they choose the least. They 
know very well that the more leaves are left on a 
given cutting, the faster it wiU root — provided that 
such leaves are accommodated so as to insure their 
safety ; but, finding their own means insufficient for 
that purpose, they violate the letter of the law, and 
reduce the leaves to such a point as will come within 
the capabilities of their propagating means — say a 
common cucumber-bed. Now, a bed of this sort 
must have air given it every day, more or less, ac- 
cording to the weather ; and we have seen that cer- 
tain outtings will not stand even a close hotbed 
when then' leaves aie all left on, much less can they 
stand secure in a bed with a portion of air on ; and 
in that case, more leaves must be sacrificed to reduce 
the perspiring surface. And if we are deprived of 
even a cucumber bed, and must root such cuttings 
in a greenhouse, or vinery, a still greater proportion 
of the leaves must be cut off, other^dse the free access 
of the air to such structures would soon reduce the 
substance of the cuttings. Now, when physiology 
issued the laws of propagation it did not take any of 
these make-shifts into account, but rather took it for 
granted that the conditions necessary to insure suc- 
cess were at hand. The most essential of these con- 
ditions being a bell-glass to cover the cuttings so as 
to cut off all communication with the surrounding 
air, and to maintain a uniform humid atmosphere 
around them, thus doing away altogether with the 
stimulus to perspiration, which, as we have seen 
above, would soon exhaust the leaves of their juices 
before they had time to form the matter from which 
roots are made. 
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The condition next in importance is a smart bot- 
tom-heat j of from 80° to 90°, to stimulate the leaves 
and young wood to the utmost of whatever power 
they may possess; and the third requirement is a 
partial shade from the rays of the sun ; what follows 
after that relates entirely to practical management. 

Those, therefore, who cannot command these 
favourable conditions, whicli arc essentially neces- 
sary for success, in the case of cuttings, which are 
difficult to root — conditions, too, which physiology 
presupposed^-cannot possibly succeed with cuttings 
made on this best model ; when they are practically 
excluded from the advantages of a perfect apparatus 
for their propagation. Hence it iollows, that instead 
of making our cuttings, under all circumstances, ac- 
cording to the best rules, we ought rather to prepare 
them according to our means, for their future ma- 
nagement — and so reduce their leaves according to the 
quantity of air which must necessarily reach them 
where they are set/or projyagation ; and here lies the 
whole secret of propagation. The proverb of " cut- 
ting according to your cloth," cannot be better illus- 
trated than in the right prepai'ation of cuttings ; if 
we cannot exclude the air from them, we must cut 
away part of their foliage ; and how much ought to 
be so cut depends on the quantity of air, so to speak, 
which can reach them, and on the nature of the cut- 
ting itself; for there is an immense diiference in the 
constitution of plants with respect to their power of 
forming roots from cuttings. 

Although the art of propagation is as familiar to 
the great body of gardeners as the process of plant- 
ing cabbages, there are many good gardeners, and a 
greater number of expert young men in other 
branches, who, with the greatest care, make but a 
sorry hand at increasing plants by this process. 
When we- turn to the practical part of propagation, 
we meet with moi^ degrees of comparative merit 
than the grammarians ever di*eamed about: good, 
bad, and indifferent propagators give but a faint 
idea of how these things are managed, or misma- 
naged. We must, therefore, walk in amongst them, 
and judge for ourselves from their productions. Here 
is an honest, hard-working fellow, who knows as 
much about the philosophy of his operations as I do 
about the " Milky Way," and yet, by a long course of 
plodding industry, has acquired the exact manipula- 
tion necessary to insure the rooting of all the kinds 
of cuttings he is required to produce ; and his only 
fault, or rather his misfortune, is that he cannot pos- 
sibly tell how a new plant ought to be treated before- 
hand. He must first experiment on it. Now, a little 
fire-side philosophy would be of immense use to him, 
and he knows it. But his next door neighbour has 
too much philosophy, which makes him so confident, 
that he overlooks the necessity of constant attention, 
without which no man has ever gained much credit 
in this line. He not only neglects his cuttings, as 
any one may see by those withered leaves in his cut- 
ting-pots, the gaps in otliers, and the general mouldi- 
ness of many ot the rest, but with his bad propa- 
gating place, he must needs make all his cuttings in 
the first style of his art, which, of course, aggravates 
his misfortunes. 

But enough; — the means of commanding success 
in propagation lie in a small compass : attention to 
small matters and vigilance are the mainsprings. No 
matter how many thousands of cuttings one has to 
attend to, he ought to see every one of them at least 
once a day, and that as early in the morning as possi- 
ble. A practised eye will soon run over a thousand 
cuttings, and detect what is amiss with any of them ; 



but this can never bo done from books ; nothing short 
of actual practice for a short time can enable one to 
see the symptoms of disease and danger ; but all of 
us may learn to keep our frames, glasses, cutting-pots 
and cuttings, with mould, sand, and tallies, in a per- 
fectly clean and tidy condition, and when we do, half 
the battle is won already. The least appearance of 
mouldiness in any part of a cutting place must be 
checked as soon as it api>ears, for of aJl the dangers 
incident to a bed of cuttings, this is certainly the 
one to be most dreaded. And one of the most usual 
ways of inducing this mouldiness is the use of green 
wood for making the tallies or number sticks; for 
every pot must have its own label, if you only rear 
two pots of any kind of wliich you possess more than 
one variety. rJo sooner is a bit of green or sappy 
wood subjected to a close damp atmosphere, than it 
begins to mould at the surface of a pot, and if over- 
looked but for one day, will assuredly kill some of 
the cuttings. As soon as a leaf, or part of a leaf, is 
damped off, or covered with the mould fungus, that 
leaf or the part must be cut away ; and for tliis part 
of the business nothing is so godid as a pair of long 
pointed scissors, such as we use for thinning grapes 
with ; and the most slovenly way is to maul over them 
with the finger and thumb. 

Watering Cuttings. — The old receipt of " often, and 
little at a time," by which so many tliousand plants 
have been destroyed, is still the best to follow with re- 
spect to cuttings. They are inserted so shallowly in 
the pots, that even when they are so far advanced as to 
have formed a few roots, if a couple of inches at the 
top is kept moist, it will be more safe than if the 
whole ball is wetted through. The rule is, that the 
top of the pots ought not to be dry for many hours at 
a time ; and where many are to be attended to there 
ought to be a veiy small pot kept on purpose for them; 
and the mouth of the spout can hardly be too small 
for them ; but as such a spout is of little use after 
the cutting season is over, 1 have found the following 
plan very useful : — Take a stick, about three or four 
inches long, and drive it firmly into the S]iout, but 
not so as to fill it as if corked ; the stick must be flat 
on two sides, so as to allow a small space on eitlier 
side to discharge the water — the two cniTents will 
meet at the outer end of the stick, and ought then to 
be as thick as if discharged through a large quill; 
with this contrivance you can water the smallest 
pot with ease, and without displacing any of the 
sand. A small rose-pot would answer the same pur- 
pose, but it often happens that only one pot, or one 
here and there, require water when you go over them; 
and if the pots are very close together, you can 
hardly water with a rose without letting some fall on 
neighbouring pots, whether they want it or not; but 
with the spout thus reduced you can supply the re- 
quisite quantity with the greatest nicety; and the 
moment the cuttings are done with, the stick may be 
withdrawn till the next morning ; for recollect, the 
cutting-bed is to be looked over eveiy morning, with- 
out exception, and if only one pot out of a score 
needs water it must have it. And in the afternoon 
of fine days, as soon as the shading is removed, give 
a slight watering all over the bed — pots, cuttings, and 
all : and in dull weather it often happens that this 
kind of watering may do for a whole week. 

Seeds. — Except of the very hardiest annuals, I 
sow very few seeds for the flower-garden till the first 
and second weeks in March. But to have Street peas 
for cut flowers from the middle of May till the frost 
stops them in the autumn, I sow a row now, and a 
few dozens of pots to be half-forced ; another sowing 
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in the first week of April, aknd a third about the 20th 
of May. Intermediate Stockst to flower from the 
middle of July, I sow now in peat, and harden them 
off as soon as they are well up. But I shall go on 
with both kinds of propagation for a long while yet ; 
meantime, I should like to hear what difficulties you 
have met with — if you ever attempted propagation, 
and the exact convenience you possess to strike 
cuttings, and then I can make my notes accordingly. 
Never mind about troubling us, only write briefly, 
and to the point. T). Beaton. 

GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Cuttings. — Owing to the necessity of having arti- 
cles written somewhat in advance of the day of pub- 
lication, it will sometimes happen that those whose 
departments come pretty near each other may, either 
dunng the same week or in the one immediately 
following, quite unintentionally treat upon the same 
subject. This is of little consequence so far as the 
writers are concerned, not one of whom would care 
a bit if a neighbour was to take a random shot even 
in one of his choicest preserves — knowing full well 
that he was at liberty to reciprocate the favour when- 
ever he thought proper. But some readers might 
fancy it to be no privilege to have much the same 
identical ideas dished up for two successive weeks, 
the difference consisting more in the garnishing and 
fittings than in the solid materials; while others, 
and perhaps not the most foolish class of the two, 
would be delighted to find that, with a little differ- 
ence in the mode of getting up, the chief essentials 
were so much alike. After writing the article upon 
propagating by cuttings, I had some conversation 
with a young lady, who, acting no doubt upon the 
fact that the sisterhood is a privileged class with the 
Knights of the Blue Apron, pretty well turned my 
cranium inside out with her questions upon this sub- 
ject. Her inquiries chiefly having reference to the 
mode in which cuttings ought to be made — whether 
it was necessary always to cut to a node or joint? 
the processes that took place before roots were emit- 
ted ? the difference, if any, between cuttings inserted 
in a deciduous state and those with leaves on them ? 
how the base of the cutting would roty while roots 
would be protruded, at times, from the whole of the 
stem above the soil ? how, in the case of cuttings cut 
at both ends, either end would form roots ? &c. ; all 
of which convinced me, that, at the risk of being 
considered rather green by the grey beards of wisdom, 
we must at times combine philosophy and simplicity 
if we would wish both to obtain and retain the sym- 
pathies of Mends who are zealous, but young in 
gardening. Some of these matters I thought of no- 
ticing more in detail, when The Cottage Garde neb 
for the 14th arrived, containing Mr. Beaton's article, 
which supplied several of my omissions ; and judg- 
ing it would not be prudent to administer an over- 
dose, even of a good thing, J have, among other 
matters competing for notice, given the preference 
to the inquiries of a correspondent respecting the 
man^ement of Oeanera zebrina^ Oemera elongata, 
and Begonia argyrostigma, cliiefly because the treat- 
ment necessary for the first-named has been fre- 
quently asked, while it is so accommodating that 
those possessing a little artificial heat may have it 
either in stove, greenhouse, or window. 

Gesnera Zebbina. — Of all the beauties of this 
family, the present species, a native of Brazil, may 



well be considered the gem ; not so much on account 
of its scarlet, yellowish flowers, as owing to the 
Zebra-like markings and shadings of its thick, soft, 
velvety leaves. The obtaining of fine flowei^spikes 
is a matter of importance ; the size and vivid colour- 
ing of the leaves are more important still. No 
wonder, though ladies look on them with admiration, 
blended at times with a spice of envy, that neither 
silk nor velvet can be found to match them. Allow 
your ])lants to have small, curled, unhealthy leaves, 
and the less that is said or seen of them the better. 
The maintaining healthy, high-coloured leaves is, 
thei'efore, the principal thin^ to be considered in 
their cultivation, and that is just the thing to secure 
fine spikes of bloom. 

Our correspondent is quite right in allowing the 
roots, after they have done flowering, to remain in a 
state of rest. In that repose they ought to continue 
for several months before being excited into growth. 
The pots in which they grew may be turned on their 
broadsides, and any place with a temperature not 
much below 45° will do for storing them. They 
therefore take up no room, unless when growing. 
Wlien you wish to start them, they like a tempera- 
ture of about 60° ; and you may either water the pot 
in which tliey formerly grew, or break the ball cai'e- 
fully and take out the scaly tubers, and place them 
in light soil in shallow pans, there to receive moisture 
and heat, until tliey spring, when they may be potted. 
In general, one good pot of last year will furnish you 
with tubei-s for half-a-dozen this season. As they 
increase so freely by underground stems or tubers, 
it is hardly worth while resorting to other means, 
though they propagate freely by leaves. Where suc- 
cessional crops of them are desirable, such as where 
there is a plant stove, the first of one yeai* should be 
brought in as the first for the following. When you 
have only a window or greenhouse to place them in, 
one crop will generally be enough, one that will 
produce its flowers in summer and autumn. March 
and April are good times for starting plants for such 
a purpose ; for flowering in autumn and winter in 
the stove, May and June will be time enough. 

We have spoken of 60° for starting them, though 
less would do ; and in summer, especially when 
subjected to stove troatment, they will, when 'staining 
and growing, be subjected to a much higher tempera- 
ture without injury. In speaking, therefore, of their 
growth in a stove, the matters referred to will suit 
them in any other position. 

First. SoU. — Peat earth as the staple, with a 
fourth-part of equal proportions of the following : — 
turfy-loam, leaf mould, silver-sand, charcoal, and a 
little dried cow-dung, over a plentiful drainage. 

Second. Pots and potting. — We have placed a 
single tuber in a five-inch pot, and obtained from 
that a good spike of flowers ; have placed a tuber in 
a four-inch pot, shifted again into one of eight inches, 
and obtained a splendid main spike, with eight or 
ten spikelets ; or have placed six or nine tubers in a 
nine or twelve-inch pot, or in a pan half the depth of 
a pot, and thus obtained a beautiful mass. 

Third. Watering. — ^This should be done with care, 
until the roots begin to occupy the soil ; then libe- 
rally, wlien the flower-stalks appear ; weak manure- 
water several times tlien will assist them, and not 
injure the foliage. 

Fourth. Steaming. — Avoid as much as possible. 

Fifth. Syringing. — Never think of, if you can 
avoid it. 

Sixth. Light. — Let the plants be fully exposed, but 
yet at such a distance from the glass that the rays of 
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tbe 6\m will be diffused before reaobing tbe leaves, 
otherwise blotches will take place, more esjpeciallj if 
any damp should rest upou their upper suriace. 

Where there is a vinery the plants may be started 
there, and either bloomed there or in the gi-cenhouse, 
placing them at fu'st in the warmest end of the latter. 
The shade of the vines will tend to increase the size 
of the leaves, at the expense of theh- colour, if not 
kept as much as possible in the light. 

With the assistance of a dung-l^ed they may also 
be successfully forwarded for the greenhouse or win- 
dow ; only, as they grow in the bod, they must be 
kept at a distance from the glass, no steam allowed 
to touch them, and air left on night and dav, that 
the leaves on their upper surface may always be dry 
before the sun shines upon them. 

By shutting in a space at tlie warmest end of a 
greenhouse, over the heating apparatus, and cover- 
ing with a hand-light, plants may be obtained towards 
the end of summer to bloom either in the greenhouse 
or window. Make all changes of temperature gradual 

A similar system will suit other gesneras, either 
with scaly or bulbous tubers, but few will require so 
much attention, so far as moisture and light are con- 
cerned. 

Gesnbjra Elonoata. — This flowers chiefly iu winter 
and spring. When done flowering, cut or prune the 
plant, and the fresh growth will furnish plenty of 
bloom when the proper season arrives. It dearly liken 
heat; in its most dormant state, the temperature 
should never be below from 15° to 50°. It may be 
taken as a type (so far as management is concerned) 
of the shmboy kinds ; propagates freely from cuttings. 

Beoonia ARGYBosTiOMA. — A spccies of easy ma- 
nagement, where you can command a temperature of 
from 45° to 50° in winter. 

Soil, — Loam and peat; may either be pruned in, 
or cut down every year. The white spots on the 
leaves are its only attraction; the flowers are white, 
and nowise oaptivating. In a limited space it is not 
worth its room. R. Fish. 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACE.E. 

OPERATIONS IN THE ORCHID-HOUKE FOB IIABCH. 

The greater part of the orchids will now be beginning 
to grow. Continue to pot all such, giving plenty of drain- 
age, and increase the heat; give water at the root^, 
moisture in the air, and frequently syringe. These sti- 
mulants to growth must only be applied when the weather 
is fine ; in dull, dark, rainy weather it will be advisable to 
withhold them in a great measure. In using the ^^yringe, 
care must be taken that no water lodges in the hearts of 
the young shoots ; should that be observed, the water 
must either be sucked out with a tin pipe or the plant 
held upside-down to allow it to run off If the water is 
allowed to remain in the hollow of the young leaves it is 
almost sure to be the death of them, especially at tliis 
early season of the year ; we always make it a rule, and 
have practised it ever since we commenced cultivating 
orchidia, to allow them to become dry once a day. Our 
readers who are orchid growers will be wise to attend to 
and practice this rule, even in the height of the growing 
season. If they are kept constantly soppy and wet, depend 
upon it you will lose some of tlie shoots that ought to 
grow this year and produce flowers. Give them, when 
the bulbs are nearly full grown, abtmdance of water. 
There is not so much danger then, but, we must repeat it, 
let them become dry once a day. 

Plants in haskett^ when dry, must be dipped in the warm 
tank or cistern: see the TOtli number of this volume, 
page 285, whero, in deBcribing the routine work for 
February, we entered fully into dipping baskets, and at 



the same time recommended washing the leaves. If 
this work has not been done, delay it no longer ; the 
plants TTmst feel uncomfortable, and will become un- 
healthy T(vith sucli duHty, dirt}' skins. Baskets wm requiK" 
dipping at least tmce a fortnight now, and ofbener in 
summer. The operator %i\\ be guided by circmustences : 
when a basket is taken down and foimd not to be diy, it 
must, of course, be himg up again ; but this will veiy 
seldom be the case. If a basket do not dry in a fort- 
night the compost in it mubt be too clo^, and require 
stirring and openin;^. 

PfuiluriopMis anuibllis and P. grandijlora will now be 
growing both in roots and lea\es, and ought to be dipped 
in tlie tepid cistern almost every moniing. When the 
day is promit«iug to be line and sunny, dip them quite 
over-head ^excepting the flowers) ; on dull or rainy morn- 
ings dip them only up to the leaves. 

^Syringing tJie block:t, generally, will be more necessary 
now as the days increase in lengtli, but he careftd of the 
young shoots, that tlie water does not lodge in them for 
any length of time ; blocks can be easily turned upwards 
and the water discharged. In their native places th^e 
})lants grow on branches of ti'ees, hanging downwards, 
and Kf) tlie young shoots never sufler from excess of 
moisture. 

Air. — This necessary element may now be given in 
lai'f^e ([uuutities, and for longer periods, especially to the 
cooler or Mexican house ; care being taken that the air 
does not blow directly upon the j)lants, especially at this 
time of the year. Remember however the Barkeri^u ; 
they will bear a moderate diought even now. Shade, — 
If shade has not been used hitherto, let it now be placed 
upon the house to be ready whenever the smi breaks 
forth upon the pLuits. We may certainly expect it before 
the end of the month to be too strong for the leaves of 
orchids, therefore delay no longer, or your plants may 
suffer for your procrustination. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
Tri.iFs. — These gay ornaments of the florists' garden 
will now be peeping out of tlie ground. The anxiom^ 
owner will watch them evt'iy day to find out which are 
shewing bloom, and whether that is likely to be bold, 
strong, and healthy ; if all is right in appearance, his 
great caiv and attention must be directed to keep them 
so in reaUty. Though the tuUp in general is a perfectly 
hardy plant, yet they (the finer varieties) have been so 
high bred by oroesing, that some of them aze more 
tender than the original species ; hence arises the ne- 
cessity of protection, especially ui our changeable climate. 
Some fine afternoon a gentle shower may fall, leading in 
the hollow of the rising leaves large drops of clear, 
pellucid water ; a frost may follow, and if the fine tulips 
are uncovered and exposecl to iLs influence the water left 
])y the shower ^ill freeze, and the effect will be crippled 
flowers, spotted leaves, and every symptom of disease 
and destruction to the hopes of the florist winning a first 
prize. These sad effbcta may be prevented by prolec> 
don ; a shght covering will suffice, provided it is raised a 
distance from the plants. Our able friend, Mr. f^sh, has 
sufficiently explained the philosophical eflect of covering 
plants with a stratum of air between the covering and 
the plant8 to be protected, therefore we need not enter 
into it, but refer our readers to his excellent paper on 
the subject. The only thing that we insist upon is a 
constant watchfulness in applying the coverings, from this 
time till at least the middle of April. It may be safe to 
leave them sometimes, but it is never certain to be so; 
on that account, when a florist has a valuable stock of 
tulips, and wishes to keep them in perfect health and 
bloom them to the greatest perfection, we advise him by 
all means to cover up securely ever>' night till the time 
we mentioned above. By that time it will be necessary 
to place over the shading canvass to protect the opening 
blooms. Should the surface of the soil appear baked at 
beaten liard with the rain, let it be stirred with a small 
short three-pronged fork; this will refresh them greatly. 

T. Apflesy. " 
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THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

AsFARAOtJS Beds or plantations, not already sur* 
face forked, should be attended to at the earliest 
favourable opportunity ; and the soil should be hand- 
scarified, in order to get it in a well pulverized con- 
dition, without which the youug shoots will not only 
be longer finding their way through the surface soil, 
but may also, in consequence, grow crippled and 
crooked. In showery weather sow broadcast, in 
quantities, little and often, some common salt. This 
recommendation also applies to the ground which 
may be preparing for new plantations. Some years 
ago it was customary, at this season, to commence 
the casing or earthing-up of the asparagus beds (as 
they were then termed) to a considerable depth. The 
asparagus in those days being generally planted in 
four-feet beds, three or four rows of plants in a bed, 
and an alley between each from two to three feet 
wide, with a stake at each comer not only to mark 
the boundary, but also as a guide by wliich to cut 
out the allies at this earthing-up season. The beds 
were thus laid up high and dry by such practice. The 
shoots that found their way through such a mass of 
surface-earth could be out long, and blanched, though 
the plants were at the same time, in a dry season, 
much punished and exhausted ; and the beds, at the 
time they were expected to be the most productive, 
were often found to have given way — subject only to 
blight and disease. 

As the planting season is now fast approaching, it 
may not be amiss to state our own system and suc- 
cess in the culture of asparagus for many years past. 
In the first place, we choose out our ground in winter, 
to be well trenched into ridges, api)lying at the same 
time a liberal quantity of manure, if it can be af* 
forded ; but this is not of so much consequence at 
the trenching time as is the thorough performance 
of the latter operation. And every suitable occasion 
should be taken between the well trenching of the 
soil and the planting season to well fork, scarify, and 
expose the soil as much as possible to the influence 
of the sun, wind, and frost ; at the same time, if it is 
possible to command it, strew salt, little and often, 
over the ground, and apply manure of the best 
quality pretty liberally as well. 

Asparagus is a most wholesome vegetable, and is 
well appreciated by all who have been fortunate 
enough to obtain it of first-rate quality; to produce 
which in abundance a good preparation is of course 
necessary. The soil must be selected of the best 
kind, and thorough drainage secured. The ground 
must be tboroughly trenched and subsoiled, abund- 
ance of manure methodically applied, and the whole 
well incorporated together by often forking and turn- 
ing — not when wet weather prevails, but on dry or 
frosty days. And, instead of planting four rows on 
a four-feet bed (if plants are not required for forcing 
every year), plant in rows on the surface of the 
soil, four feet apart, and one foot from plant to 
plant. Hoe and scarify the earth's surface frequently 
throughout the summer and favourable part of the 
year, addinc every season a good portion of salt and 
other stimulants, and the amount of production from 
a few rows of plants will be found astonishing. If 
a quantity is required yearly for forcing, plant two 
feet apart from row to row, to stand for two years, 
when every alternate row should be taken as re- 
quired; at the same time the young plantation 
should not be planted till the plants in the seed-bed 
have made shoots from one to four inches long, which 
is generally from the middle of March to the middle 



of April, taking the variation of the different parts of 
the country. 

The forced aapaiagua will requiie at this season 
to be pretty liberally supplied with tepid water and 
liquid manure, with salt added ; and also to be well 
aired, and lightly covered. 

Capsicums and Chillies should now be sown in 
heat, and the plants, as soon as up, pricked into pans 
or pots; one inch apart, and placed close to tlie glass 
to prevent their drawing up weakly. 

Dwarf Kidney Bbans may now be sown, or first 
raised and transplanted to great advantage on well- 
prepared hotbeds, with the suri'ace covered to the 
depth of eight inches, or thereabouts, with old cucum- 
ber or melon soil. The asparagus forcing-beds, when 
cutting is over, are in this way generally turned to 
much account with us. We add a small quantity of 
well-wrought fermenting materials, forking over and 
well incorporating it altogether, whereby a kindly 
heat is at once seciured ; and we take care that about 
I foot or 15 inches space is secured lor the beans to 
make their growth in, when the bed has finished 
sinking between the surface of the soil and the glass, 
if the preparation is made under frames, which may 
also, at any time, be raised as required. Immense 
crops of beans may thus be obtained at a season 
when there is not much choioe of the superior kinds 
of outrof-door vegetables. A good crop of beans 
may thus be taken, and the frame or pit may be 
afterwards cleared, in due season, to insure a good 
summer crop of melons or cucumbers, if common 
frames and lights are used, they may be lifted ofi* 
altogether in May, when the weather has become 
mUd, and the beans protected slightly with hoops and 
mats, or any other temporary covering. 

Potatoes. — The present is also a good season for 
placing a quantity of early ash-leaved, or early frame 
potatoes, on a little old tan or leaf-mould inside the 
front pai't of cucumber or melon structui'es, or any 
other place which has the command of a good bottom- 
heat, to sprout or shoot in readiness for transplanting 
under temporaiy coverings, on a slight hotbed. We 
get, by such management, very fine crops of early 
potatoes to succeed the first frame-grown ones. Our 
system is to choose owe ground where Brussels 
sprouts, savoys, or the early Kinds of brocolies have 
been taken. We mark out a five-feet bed, cast out a 
ti'ench one foot deep, right and left ; place into this 
trench any kind of available refuse we may have at 
hand, and a small portion of fermenting materials, 
as much as can be spared. We then immediately 
cast back over again about six inches of the soil, to 
transplant the potatoes in, and the rest is formed 
round as sheltering banks for protection from the 
wind, on which a turf scantling, rough boards, or poles 
are placed, so as to carry across pieces of other poles 
or stakes, to keep up the temporary covering from 
the growing potatoes at night. When the crop of 
potatoes from this same preparation is taken up, the 
ground is in good condition for planting at once a 
crop of celery, French beans, or cauliflowers. 

Surface stining generally, on all occasions, and 
amongst all kinds of crops, must be well attended to; 
and the ground intended for onions, parsnips, and 
carrots be kept constantly forked and scarified, so 
as to insure its being well pulverized. 

Jambs Barnes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR MARCH. 

Cow-keeping. — Those of our allotment cultivators, 
or possessors of very small farms, who keep a cow^ 
or, it may be two, should seriously consider, wbUst 
the season is young, how best to apportion it. For 
since high culture is on the increase with our valu- 
able keeping roots, a smaller portion of land will, ere 
long, be considered sufficient for the keep of a cow 
than formerly. It will not answer in those times to 
reserve three or four acres of mere bents or windle 
straws on barren and uncultivated sites for the keep 
of a cow. The growing reports of spade husbandry 
will fast dissipate the slovenly and neglectful modes 
of treating land, which we have hitherto, but too fre- 
quently witnessed. 

We think that on good soil under a high course of cul- 
ture, one acre under hay grass, three-quarters under 
pasture, and one-quarter under high spade husbandry 
in roots, should at once keep a cow well, a pig or two, 
and furnish culinaty roots, exclusive of potatoes, for 
the family, if not too large. Many we know will say 
that it is too small ; few, however, yet understand the 
immense capabilities of land when properly handled. 
When the owner has five or six acres, and keeps two 
or three cows, besides pigs, it should be a consider- 
ation with him, whether he may adopt the culture of 
lucerne as part of the system. This valuable plant 
requires a warm soil, and must be laid down on land 
well manured, and thoroughly cleaned. It will pro- 
duce three or four good cuttings annually, and a 
quarter of an acre on a five or six acre farm will be 
found a valuable adjunct for cow feed, aa it gives no 
improper fiavoiu: to the butter. It must be kept 
clear from weeds at all times, and good cultivators 
hoe through it occasionally. About twelve to four- 
teen pounds is reckoned seed enough for an acre. 

Hay Grass. — Those who have not yet shut up their 
hay grass should do so immediately ; for the loss of 
the early bent is the loss of one-third the bulk of crop. 
Sowing Grass Seeds. — ^As some of our readers may 
be inclined to sow down land to permanent pasture 
with artificial glasses, we may as well ofier advice on 
that head ; of course the selection of kinds depends 
on the character of soil. For lighter soils, the follow- 
ing will be found a good mixture : lolium perenne, 
18 lb ; trifolium pratense, 3 lb ; do. perenne, 8 tb ; 
do. repens, 4tb; medicago lupulina, 2 lb. For strong 
or heavy soils, take 18 tb of the first, 3 tb of the second, 
3 lb of the third, 4 tb of the fourth, 2 tb of the fifth, 
and add 1 tb of phleum pratense. These will bo 
found to produce a good pasture ; land to produce a 
permanently rich pasture should be thoroughly 
drained, and it is capital practice to apply a slight 
dressing annually, even on pasturage, it only fresh 
soil ; this encourages a fresh series of roots, and tends 
much to prevent the deterioration of the finer grasses. 
When pastures cannot be kept a-going by such means, 
the plough or the spade is the only cure. 

Breaking-up Grass for Allotments. — For this 
purpose there is nothing like the spade, and whether 
deep trenching or mere digging should be employed 
the first season, depends on the character of crop to 
be introduced. We think that there is nothing more 
eligible as a first crop, or even for a second season, 
than potatoes, especially if it be an old sward. Farm- 
ers in Cheshire frequently grow oats the first year, 
and potatoes the second, following the potatoes with 
wheat or root crops. If for potatoes, a deep digging 
will suffice the first season, chopping and paring the 



sod or turf into the bottom of the trench. If for deep 
or tap-rooted plants, as mangold, carrots, pai-snips, 
&c., the soil should be double dug or trenched ; but 
then it must be remembered that the poorest of the 
soil comes to the top, and that the young pi ant should 
have some stimulating manure in the drul, or on the 
surface, to sustain it until it becomes well estab- 
lished, and by that time its extremities will be reach- 
ing the rotting tuif, which will soon produce a con- 
siderable degree of robustness. 

Levelling Down RinGED Soils. — From now until 
the end of March, those ridges which were thrown 
up to mellow in the autumn or winter, may be broken 
down for cropping ; taking care to perform this cul- 
ture when the ground is dry and mellow. That 
required for cabbages, peas, beans, parsnips, onions, 
&c., will be first wanted; the Swede or mangold 
plots, and carrots afterwards, as the latter are not 
sown until April. 

Carrots. — The cottager or allotment holder should 
sow a bed or two immediately of the early Horn 
carrot in a warm situation, and in mellow and rich 
soil ; these will be in use in the early part of May, 
and may be drawn from iu succession until August. 

Turnips. — A few of the Dutch may be sown in a 
warm and open situation in the first week in March ; 
these will produce nice turnips in the end of April, 
and may be used up before Midsummer, and the 
ground worked up for something else. 

Cabbages. — If not done, a good breadth of these 
must be put out immediately, taking care to manure 
well first, also to dig deep, if of the York or Match- 
less kind, they may be so planted as to receive a row 
of mangold in the early part of May, at intervals of 
four feet The cabbages near the mangold row ma^ 
be pulled first, and the rest drawn in succession. If, 
however, the cabbages are of the larger kinds, and 
intended to remain for sprouts, no crop can be intro- 
duced amongst them with safety at present. 

Parsnips. — The soil for these must be dug deep, 
and some manure introduced iu the very bottom of 
the trench ; many crops of both these and carrots 
are injured by too much manure near tlie surface, 
which, if of an undecomposed character, causes them 
to fork, and thus arrests the descent of the tap-root 
on which so much depends. The bulk of these crops 
should be formed by a rich stratum at a low level, 
and the young plant '* fed" during its earlier stages 
by stimulating and inorganic manures. Parsnips 
should be sown in the first or second week of March ; 
kind, the large Guernsey. 

Onions. — We like the same course of culture with 
the onions, that is to say, avoiding rank manures 
near the surface, for we are persuaded this has a ten- 
dency to encourage the gi'ub, or rather the fiy which 
produces it. We should advise the liberal use of any 
burnt matehal, which we find good practice. We 
char all the brush- wood we can lay hands on, and in 
the act of doing so wo cover the smouldering heap 
with a whole summer's weeds, or other garden re- 
fuse, collecting all we can ; this makes a rich v^e- 
table mould, containing a vast amount of vegetable 
ashes, and such we find a capital dressing for any- 
thing, especially onions and carrots. Tbls, inde^, 
is the best plan we know for working up this other- 
wise waste material ; the seeds of weeds, &c., are sure 
of beiug destroyed if due attention be paid to the 
process. Onions may be sown from the tenth to the 
twentieth of the month ; sooner lays them open to 
injury from Apiil frosts, later makes tliem a too late 
harvest. 
PiiAs. — The beginning of March is an excellent 
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time for the cottager's main crop of peas — ^main crop 
we say, for if he can snatch one fiiU crop from a 
small holding, it is all that can he expected. Very 
early and veiy late peas are somewhat too uncertain 
for the small allotment ; they, moreover, stand rather 
too long on the ground, and cause too much trouble 
in staking. We know of none so fitting for cottagers 
as the Oreen Imperial. This pea has the merit of 
producing a glut for about three weeks or a month ; 
it then suddenly ceases hearing, and may be drawn 
up and the ground dug, and recropped with some of 
the winter greens. We might name the Bishop's 
Neic Long Pod, and another or two new and good ; 
such, however, are half-a-crown a quart, and that is 
too much for allotment men; added to which, the 
superior character imputed to some of them needs 
further proof. The old Prussian Blue is another 
good pea. Whatever kind the allotment holder grows, 
he need not give more than eightpence a quart for. 
The pea ground should be deeply dug, and if poor 
some manure must be added. Very thick sowing 
should be avoided — a fault common with cottagers 
in some parts of the kingdom, who think thereby 
to make the most of a little compass. One quart of 
Imperials ought to sow twenty-five yards. 

Broad Beans. — We would not have the cottager 
plant beans later than the middle of March ; indeed, 
the last fortnight in February is, perhaps, the best 
time of all for a full crop. The old Windsor is the 
best, as we think; the Green Long Pod is a good 
one, and Marshall's Early Prolific a useful early 
kind. 

Spinach. — ^A bed of rich soil may be usefully era- 
ployed in this vegetable, provided the cottager chooses 
to indulge in a change occasionally. Where rows of 
peas are sown side by side, spinach will grow very 
well in a drill in the centre; indeed, a '* stolen crop" 
may be had from other plots. We find this, when 
running to seed, a very good " change diet " to cows 
or pigs, when their bowels are too costive. A sub- 
stitution of this, for a few meals, will soon alter their 
bowels, and is far preferable to medicine. 

liETTUCEs. — Everybody knows what capital pig- 
feed these are ; those who keep breeding sows should 
always have a bed or row of lettuces ; if running to 
seed, so much the better. However, we see no reason 
why the cottager's wife, as well as himself, should 
not have a cooling salad in hot weather ; and this 
they can do, for one ounce of Bath Cos lettuce seed 
will lust him the whole summer. Perhaps, however, 
the Paris Cove Cos is the best for summer use, as it 
liearts well without tying. Lettuce beds cannot be 
too rich. A sprinkling may be sown directly, and 
again once a mouth, imtil the middle of July. 

Various Greens. — If any of the kale or Brussels 
sprouts I'emain standing in the way of spring crop- 
ping, they may be removed to any out-of-the-way 
plot ; if shady, so much the better. A bed should 
be got ready directly for sowing a fresh supply ; 
the main crop of green kale savoys, and Brussels 
sprouts, may be sown towards the twentieth; the 
jieriod of sowing, however, depends on whether it 
IS to be a principal, or only an intermediate, or 
secondary crop ; in the latter cases it must be sown 
with reference to the time the spaces will be ready 
for it. These plants do not produce so freely if sown 
much too soon, and allowed to become stunted in tlio 
seed-bed. 

Cauliflowers. — The cottager should bog a couplo 
of scores of plants irom some good-uatured gardencjr, 
if he has them to spare ; and plant tliem in rich 
soil, in the bogijiuin,g of thj niontli. 



Rhubarb. — If any new plantation is requisite it 
should now be made. Dig very deep, and introduce 
plenty of manure, and old rotten weeds, &c. The 
Victoria is, perhaps, still the most profitable kind in 
the country 

We have now touched on most of the crops of the 
allotment-holder and the cottager ; at least, such as 
should be thought of in the month of March. 

We now conclude our labours again until April, 
when we hope to enter more widely into the subject 
of allotment farming or gcurdentng : a subject which 
will, as we think, be much rfiore engrossing than at 
present ; the permanent welfare of the kingdom de- 
pends much more on an industrious, contented, and 
well-ordered peasantry, than some persons imagine. 
In the mean time we implore the allotment-holder 
and cottager to persevere, and to keep his eyes open. 
Much is to be learned from sound practice; some- 
thing from a habit of reading : the latter tending to 
dissipate those prejudices which are too apt to Inrk 
in the minds of unlearned men who do not travel fai* 
from home. 



THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S CALENDAR. 

March. 
By Martin Doyle, Author of " Hints to Small 

Farmers" dc 

Fowls. — We have been reproached for our disap- 
proval of the game breed by persons who prefer them 
to any other, and maintain that they are much less 
quarrelsome than they are generally reported to be ; 
in fact, that their combats are the mere eflects of 
exuberant spirits exciting them to play with each 
other in a manner which, though apparently serious, 
is as harmless as the tilting matches of other sportive 
animals. Our opinion, however, still is that game 
fowls are troublesome in any poultry-yai'd where a 
constant police establislunent is not kept ; for, though 
their inferiority of size might lead us to suppose they 
would not dare to bully fowls of larger size, their 
indomitable spirit leads them to quairel with birds 
of much larger size, ^and their activity and muscular 
strength render them dangerous, if not invincible 
adversaries. Besides, even if they had no rival races 
to contend with, they would fight among themselves; 
and not always ior fun. Even the dispiriting ope- 
ration of caponizing (perhaps, Ijowever imperfectly 
perfoimed) has proved ineffectual to curb the pug- 
nacity of a game cock ; one so treated proved to be 
the most troublesome bird in a poulti'y-yard. 

There ai'e two or three varieties of the game fowl 
in England, distinguished by some difference of size, 
the greater or lesser activity of form. 

♦* The game cock," says Mr. Dixon, " approaches 
nearer to the Malay and Pheasant Malay than to any 
other variety of fowl. There are the white-legged, 
the yellow-legged, and the leaden, or black-legged, 
game fowl. These equally vary in the colour of their 
plumage. The hens also differ; and, as some breeders 
think the darkest to be of the purest blood, a deep 
brown hen, with dark legs and small leaden comb, is 
thought to be the model bird ; but in all game hens 
I think the tail will be found to be large, vertical, 
fan-like, and well carried over the back, — a distinc- 
tion which continues to be veiy apparent in the first 
cross with any other breed. The fiesh, even of the 
yellow-legged, yellow-skinned breed, is justly in high 
repute. Their eggs, also, are highly prized for the 
table ; they are comparatively small, contain a some- 
what larger proportion of yolk, are taper, unequally 
elliptic, and mostly, though not always, tinged with 
buff." 
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The game bi^eed is an importation from India, | 
where the fighting of cocks has been an amusement I 
and a vice from time immemorial. 

Chickens. — ^A few cottagern now have chickens ' 
pretty forward. One of our nearest neighbours had 
a brood of nine out on the 15th of January ; the care 
which she took of them in the long continued season 
of frost and snow hajs succeeded, and she will now 
receive her reward in a liigh price for the brood. 

Egos for Hatching.-— -CoUect the eggs which are 
to be set, and store them in bran, in a warm place 
not exposed to light. ^ need hardly be remarked, 
that eggs for hatching should not be soaked in lime- 
water, nor greased, nor in any way rendered air-proof. 
It is obvious that no eggs are fertile where a cock 
has not been associated with females ; and almost 
every one knows that what are called cock's eggs 
(which are abortive female ones) are good for nothing. 
Endeavour to procure eggs (of whatever description 
of- domestic poultiy) of the best breeds, even thouffh 
they be comparatively dear; this first cost will be 
amply repaid in the future produce ; parsimony in 
this respect may prove a very false economy in the 
end. The fresher that eggs for setting are the better ; 
we lost a brood of chickens last year from having 
kept the eggs too long ; the vital principle within was 
so feeble that, though the hen sat steadily, and two 
or three chickens came to life, they died, with a single 
exception, in the shell, from want of strength to 
break from it 

A great deal of curious, though rather nonsensical, 
matter has been published about the shape of an 
egg as indicating the sex of the bird that will issue 
from it. M. Tarmentier, a celebrated French natu- 
ralist, who has dived very deeply into the philosophy 
of eggs, has given this test for ascertaining what the 
sex of the chick will be : — " examine the eggs by 
holding them between the eye and a candle, and 
if the vacancy caused by the air-bag at the blunt end 
of the egg appear to be a little on one side, it will 
produce a hen ; if this vacancy be exactly in the 
(jentro, it will produce a cock." . Mr. Dixon refutes 
this commonly received notion, banded down from 
one writer to another, by informing us that we shall 
find very few eggs in which the air bubble is in the 
centre, and that, consequently, cock birds would be 
very rare if the above theory were true, whereas in 
many broods there is a considerable majority of 
cocks born. He also points out the error of supposing 
that small round eggs produce female, and very ob- 
long ones male birds, by the simple statement of the 
fact that, " the hen who lays one round egg will con- 
tinue to lay all her eggs round, and the hen that lays 
one oblong will lay all oblong ; consequently, one hen 
would be the unceasing mother of cocks, and another 
must remain the perpetual producer of pullets, which 
is absurd, as daily experience proves." 

Those foolish notions have been handed down to 
us from the ancient Greeks and Romans, among 
other popiilar errors ; and have no more foundation 
in fact than Gulliver's pleasant narrative of the great 
wars between two nations concerning the end at 
which an egg ought to be broken. 

As a general rule, choose the largest, roundest, 
heaviest, and freshest eggs ; and handle them gently 
for fear of disturbing the yolk. 

The number of eggs to be provided for hen fowls, 
turkeys, geese, and ducks, respectively, to hatch, may 
be thus estimated : — 

For large Dorking Hens, from 11 to 18 of her own 
eggs ; say nine of the Spanish or Malay kinds. 

For Turkeys, from 13 to 15 of her own. 



For Geese, about 15 of her own. 

For Ducks, from seven to nine of her own. 

Their instinoU generally lead birds to lay without 
interruption until they have enough for ha t ching. 
If the desire of hatching be not indulged they resume 
their laying, after some interruption, for a longer or 
Sorter time, according to their nature. Some kinds 
of poultry lay every day for a period, others every 
second day. 

The nests for each laying bird (of any sort of do- 
mestic poultry) should be raserved for her particular 
use as much as possible; and the peculiar disnosUion 
of a bird— such as the pea-fowl and the turkey — to 
lav secretly, ^ould be gratified bjr giving her a neei 
where she may lay in privacy. This instinct ahe is 
given to defeat the savage efforts of the male to dis- 
cover and smash her eggs. 

Laying Ducks require attention in another way ; 
they drop their eggs in outof-the-way places from 
mere carelessness— by the margin of a pond or ditch, 
in the grass, in a shrubbery, anywhere ; and as they 
do not give warning of their having laid, and lay at 
night, they require to be carefully put up in the 
evening, or, at least, attended to until they have 
established their laying place in a deeirabie neat. 
The duck rarel^r lays more than eight or nine eggs 
(which are her mgb est complement for hatching), until 
she desires to hatch. If her eggs are to be hatcbed 
by a hen — which is common, as she herself is an in- 
ferior hatcher — she may go on laying for a long time. 

Ducks are useful companions now to the cottager 
digging his field or garden ; they rid the ground of 
earUi-worms and gnibs, and are very active in the 
morning and evening in gobbling up snails and 
slugs. 

Geese are now laying, after giving preparatory 
warning by picking up straws for the mimation of a 
nest. Wherever she lays her first egg she will lay 
the others ; provide a proper neat, then, in the first 
instance. 



BEE-KEEPER'S CALENDAR.— Mabch. 
By J. H, Payne, Esq., Author of " TheB^KMpefs 

Gtnder dc. 

Our little favourites, by the appearanoe of the 
early spring flowers, and the return of milder wea- 
ther, are again aroused into life and activity ; but it 
must always be remembered that the most trying 
time for them is from the middle of February to the 
end of March; for none but well-stored stocks can 
bear up against the great inequality betwixt the in- 
ternal demand and the external supply of this period. 
The winter, to be sure, has been very cold, which is 
generdly in their favour; for but little, if any, evil is 
to be apprehended from a cold winter, though much 
may arise from a mild one ; as, during the latter, the 
stock of honey is often exhausted, from its inducing 
the bees to be in action, without affording them any 
resources beyond their own stores. In oonfirmatiQn 
of this, an apiarian friend, in writing to me a few 
days ago, says, that his suspended hive has oonsumed 
only two ounces of honey for the last fi^ weeks. 
This hive hangs upon a balance, and, by some very 
ingenious machinery, gives the increase, or decrease, 
of its stores every hour ; and not only gives them, but 
registers them also, upon a sheet of ruled paper, which 
is from time to time supplied. This arrangement 
must afford a continual source of amusement and in- 
terest, and more especially so during the honey- 
gathering season. 

Diseases. — ^This is the month in which dyaenteiy 
and other disorders make their appearance amongst 
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the.bees; but cleanliaese and timely supplies of food 
are the beat remedies, and which I have always 
found to prevent it. 

Spring feeding, however, must be done sparingly ; 
for if the bees have had a sufficient winter s supply, 
feeding will only be required upon a small scale—it 
being ohieily intended as a slimulant to promote 
early bi'eeding. 

The importance of feeding is very great ; for lan- 
gour and death, says Dr. Bevan, is less frequently to 
be ascribed to disease than to the want of timely 
food. 

My bees were hberated from a three weeks' con- 
finement un the 25th of January, on which day the 
snow disappeared, and the thermometer rose firom 82° 
to 47*. Ihey were all in health and Tigour, and 
appeared to enjoy the change exceedingly ; but on 
the 1st of February it became still milder, for the 
thermometer, in the absence of sun, stood at 54'' 
through the day, which brought them out even in 
greater numbers. 

Wateb. — On the 4tli and 5th of February they 
were searching for water wherever they could find it 
(for I had not then filled their troughs), and carrying 
it into their hives most industriously — a certain proof 
this, that breeding had commenced. Upon seeing 
them so busily seeking it, I threw down a large wet 
sponge, which was immediately covered with tbem, 
and remained so till quite late in the day; and it has 
continued to be a favourite resort for them every fine 
day since. Dr. Bevan recommends salt and water 
being set for them during the early part of the breed- 
ing season (a teaspoonHd of salt to a pint of water), 
in shallow pans, half filled with pebbles. I have 
always given them water only, which they carry 
home in large quantities; but I have now given 
them both, and, perhaps, some apiarian friend will 
do the same, and give me the result as to which they 
give the preference. Keys, and some other apiarians, 
thought that bees were not fond of salt. 

Buying Stocks.— March is a good time for piur- 
chasing stocks for those who are desirous to become 
bee-keepers; and sufficient encouragement I think 
was held out in my last calendar, to induce many 
persons to engage in it; for their cultivation, if pro- 
perly managed, is attended with very considerable 
advantage, much more, indeed, than what is gene- 
rally supjposed ; and would not be, by any means, a 
contemptible consideration with even those who may 
fill a superior rank in the rurid population of our 
country. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 91.) 

Onb of the most delicious moments of the early 
spring, is that in which we first open the glassndoor 
to enjoy the sudden warmth that is imparted by a 
south or west wind, after the nipping gusis of winter. 
This year it was peculiarly delightful, because the 
long continuance of snow, and cold, and cloudiness 
had kept us from the garden for an unusually long 
period, and the transition was quite unlooked for. 
The sun shone out so brightly that we felt his beams 
quite warm, as we stood on the step ; the old cedar 
was sparkling with drops that hung from every twig, 
and, although the air was perfectly still, they kept 
falling to the ground at intervals, like diamonds. 
There was a joyousness in the few notes that came 
from the boughs — soimds that had long been stran- 
gers greeted our ears; and we saw some ^nats Hit- 
ting about in the sun^ine, as if summer itself was 
oome. In spite of the wet that soaked the earth, and 



the certainty of firosts still to come, it was impossible 
to resist beginning to garden, with all these sights 
aud sounds around us, and to hunt for the early 
bulbs. There they were ; raising their sharp green 
heads, and speaking of Him whose unwearied hand 
is again arousing the refreshed earth, and bidding it 
put on all its " tracerie " to gladden and sustain 
mankind. The snowdrop, with its drooping bell, is 
already in full flower ; and the bold crocus, with its 
erect, undaunted attitude, and glittering cup, will 
soon be at its side. 

The fields and lanes are now becoming full of 
interest. Every hedge and bank thicken daily with 
springing herbs and plants; all possessing some 
beauty or some goodness, and drawing us away from 
our books and work to see a more glorious worK, and 
read a more wonderful book, than the hand or mind 
of man has ever made ! The winter through which 
we have just passed seems nothing to us; it was 
very cold — it was very dark and comfortless cer- 
tainly — but it is gone — past and gone : we are amotig 
fields, and flowers, and cheering sunshine now ; and 
all that is gone by is forgotten. How soon can the 
same Almighty Hand work changes equally striking 
in the life of man ! How soon can tlie dark days of 
adversity, and the bitter trials that cloud and sadden 
oui* own hearts, be succeeded by joy and gladness, 
while all that has gone before, in wisdom and much 
mercy, seems but as a dream when one awaketh 1 
When the greatest change of all comes — when the 
''dead in Christ" have put on incorruption — the 
brightest earthly course will then be but a dim 
shade w-~dim, and remembered no more ! 

The crimson stalks and shoots of the Herb Robert, 
or Robertrleaved Cranesbill, are now beginning to 
decorate the hedges, and attract the eve. What a 
wonderful instance of Divine love is displayed in 
this simple, but valuable wild plant, and in some 
others whoso virtues are the same, but especially in 
this and the Tutsan — sometimes called Park leaves. 
These plants have remarkable efficacy in stopping 
the effusion of blood. The tender young leaves of 
the Tutsan, bruised and bound upon a wound, stop 
the hemorrhage, and perform a speedy cure. It is the 
most valuable plant known for this purpose, and 
should be cherished in every garden; but it does 
not grow 80 commonly in the woods and hedges as 
the Herb Robert, which is next in value, both for 
inward and outward hemorrhages. The plant is to 
be taken and dried for use (roots and all) ; and may 
either be taken as a powder or in decoction. It 
is a most excellent astringent These two remark- 
able plants possess the property of becoming blood- 
red in autumn t and have a crimson tinge at all 
times ; thus marking their own peculiar virtue, and 
glowing conspicuously among the quiet green of 
Nature s usual dress. It is said that all plants with 
crimson leaves or stems are valuable in similar 
cases, but these two particular herbs possess un- 
wonted efficacy. When we mark them among the 
various and beautiful flowers of the hedgerow, let us 
remember the care and providence of Him who has 
enriched their hues to catch the eye, and lead the 
sufferer to their healing leaves ! 

The blossoms of spring will not yet open ; but it 
is delightful to watch the daily progress of advancing 
vegetation, and to feel that in a few short weeks all 
will be bright and gay. How refreshing it must be 
to the little birds, after the scarcity of the past winter, 
to feast on the cool moist groundsel — ^that weed so 
obnoxious to the neat gardener, but so beautiful 
in the sight of birds. It is now green and tender, 
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and sprmginf^ up in abundance on every side. I 
bare learned to loye tbe groundsel for the sake of my 
own canary, whose fondness for it is extreme : the 
moment he espies it in my hand, he hops and chirps 
in ecstacy ; and appears to relish the young leaves 
as much as he does the flowers. This plant softens 
water in a very remarkable manner, when it is poured 
upon it in a boiling state ; and the water then is a 
yery useful application to the skin when irritated by 
cola in winter. For chapped hands — from which 
many persons sulier greatly in cold weather — it 
would, no doubt, prove a relief; and a more simple 
remedy, or one of easier attainment, can scarcely 
offer itself. The juice of this herb is excellent for 
diseases of the skin, used as an outward application; 
and one of the species which are natives of Britain, 
called botanically the Smecio SarracenicuSy was used 
by the Saracens for the healing of wounds. There 
are nine species of this plant indigenous to our 
countiy ; but there are five hundred and ninety-six 
species known to botanists, of which some are very 
beautiful and cultivated as garden -flowers. The 
groundsel grows wildly now throughout almost every 
land, but originally it flourished only in some parts 
of Europe, and the southern parts of Asia and AMca, 
where, on the sandy plains, their bright colours re- 
semble those of our border varieties. It is said that 
wherever colonists break up and cultivate the soil, 
these flowers spring up to greet them. What a pang ! 
what a thrill of home must shoot through the heart 
of a settler, when among the new and strange vege- 
tation of his adopted land, the well-known weed of 
his Euglish garden rises before him ! We think 
nothing of it now; we root it up and throw it away ; 
but in America, in Australia, what language would 
its soft, downy blossoms utter ! How it would 
breathe of the iields — the hedges of England; of her 
cottages, and her smiling gardens — dear, as they 
must ever be, to her sons, amid all their growing 
wealth in distant climes. Insignificant as we think 
this weed, it has its uses and its language. It beau- 
tifies the burning plains of Africa with rich and 
glowing colours ; it climbs the rugged steeps of the 
storm-beaten Andes, and blooms in desolate places 
where no tree can live, where hurricanes perpetually 
thunder, and almost on the confines of eternal snows. 
What varied scenes — what terrible sights and sounds, 
and seasons, this quiet-looking flower can brave — 
seasons that wither and uproot the trees of tbe wood ! 
What a lesson to man's heart! The pitiless blast 
sweeps over the lowly plant, and leaves it unharmed; 
but the lofty tree cannot sustain its fury, and shrinks 
away to the sheltered valley below its reach. Let 
this pretty, unprcsuming weed speak before we throw 
it away. It tells us that storms and trials pass harm- 
lessly over the head of him who is the follower of a 
"meek and lowly" Master — who dwells quietly be- 
neath the shadow of the everlastiug Kock, in that 
" hiding-place " which screens him from every blast 
as it rushes by. "Tbe loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall bo 
made low;" but the humble spirit shall stand un- 
shaken, aud unmoved, amid all the tioubled tossings 
of this weary world. 

FUCHSIA FULGENS. 
Without the least intention to invade the province 
of Mr. Beaton, I yet deem it necessary to call the 
attention of your readei-s to a very useful but much- 
neglected plant for ornamenting the flower-garden, 
the Fuchsia Fulgens, which I seldom see grown to the 
extent I think it deserves ; and judging its manage- 



ment may not be sufficiently known to be the cause 
of its almost entire absence m some rather extensive 
collections of bedding-out plants, I herewith trouble 
you with the following particulars : — 

It is well known this fuchsia diflTers from all the 
others both in appearance and habit, being more 
truly deciduous than the hybrid varieties so much in 
vogue, and also possessing a thick fleshy tuberous 
root, which, in a matured plant, is capable of storing 
away sufficient food on which to live during tbe winter, 
as also to develope the plant of the ensuing spring. 
Now, it is well-known that cuttings taken off in the 
latter part of summer are incapable of forming such 
substantial roots, consequently in most cases they 
perish ; ' hence, I presume that many cultivators may 
have discarded it as not being an easy propagating 
plant, more especiallv as, also, cuttings struck m spring 
do not succeed well planted out that season; with 
these disadvantages against it, no wonder but some 
might dismiss it But there is yet another way in 
wliich plants may be had in great abundance, and 
without much trouble, I mean by seeds ; no fuchsia 
seeds more plentifully, and the pulpy pods or seeds 
gathered when ripe, wliich is known by their falling, 
and put away in a saucer, or anything where they 
do not lie too thick, require only to be kept so until 
March, when they may be rubbed in pieces, as well 
as they can be separated, and sown in pots or pans 
in March. I would not advise the seed to be dis- 
turbed before then; and even then let tlie pulpy 
material still adhere to it, only separate it so as too 
many seeds may not be left at one place. If the pots 
or pans be placed in a hotbed the young plants will 
come up in about three weeks ; and, if the seed has 
been good, in great abundance. A 6-inch pot will con- 
tain as many seedlings as the amateur will probably 
want. After they have got their rough leaves they 
may be pricked out into pans. I generally use a 
mixture of loam and leaf-mould with a little sand, in 
which they grow quickly. And when they have pretty 
nearly filled the pan with roots, they may be potted 
singly into three-mch pots, aud put anywhere under 
glass; or if such accommodation cannot be had, they 
do very well ou^door8 in June, and the whole of the 
summer months. You must then shift them into 48 s 
pots, which will be all that I should advise for those 
intended for bedding-out plants the following year ; a 
few may be put in larger pots, and some will, doubtless, 
flower in tbe autumn, but the bulk I advise keeping 
in pots not too large: they occupy less room in winter, 
ana their roots get well ripened by being cramped, 
and the plaut ceasing growing early in the summer. 
The plants are not at all delicate ; on the contrary, I 
know of nothing more easy to reai*, and am not sure but 
plants might be raised in pans out of doors, and good 
plants obtained by the autumn; but when a hotbed 
can be had, it is better to urge tlie seedlings forward 
a little way first. In the summer they cau be placed 
anywhere, so that they can get their due share of 
water; and if in the full sun so much the better, as 
they will ripen their growth earlier; which if they 
do not do before the autumn rains set in it is better to 
lay them on their side ; and about the time that other 
greenhouse plants are taken in, it will bo found that 
they have lost nearly all their leaves, and made a 
good bushy plant a foot or eighteen inches high, and 
tbe wood all ripened, except the tips, which, however, 
had better remain on until spring. In wintering 
them, I usually set mine under the stage of the green- 
house; but they are very accommodating — any place 
safe from frost will do very well for them until spring, 
when, if they could be excited a little in warmth be- 
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fore they are planted out so much the better. One 
great advantage they have over most things that are 
planted out, ii' dry weather follows immediately after, 
which it often does in June, is that they will be found 
to withstand it ; the well-established root of the former 
year supports them under snch a temporary triaJ, and 
they continue to grow and flower amongst the earliest 
and with the latest of the season, until frost cuts them 
off. It is somewhat strange that this fuchsia will not 
shoot up again the following spring like the other 
kinds; I have frequently tried them; and although 
the fleshy tuberous root is quite sound, in spring I 
never saw one shoot up again, which makes it ne- 
cessary to prepare plants every year. Some people 
have tried taking up the old roots, and storing them 
away like dahlias, and which I have sometimes done; 
but it is seldom that the wood is sufficiently ripened 
to keep the winter, and the roots are often more 
fibrous than tuberous, that many of them are apt to 
perish, and those remaining do not make such 
nice plants as seedlings. Yet it may be adopted 
where the plants have been growing on ground not 
too rich. 1 may remark, that I have perceived very 
little variation in seedlings: they usually come as 
much like the parent as they can be. 

S. N. V. 



EXTRACTS FROM COREESPONDENCE. 

Stcpifying Bees with Ether — Feeding Bees. — 
I have seen, upon several occasions, inquiries in your 
paper as to the stupefaction of bees by chloroform. I 
have never tried chloroform, but I have tried ether : 
I give you the results. 

In the August of 1 847, 1 purchased sixpenny worth 
of pure and good ether; and having poured a portion 
of it upon a piece of sponge, I placed it on the floor- 
board of the hive, and stopped up the entrances to 
prevent the admission of fresh air. At the expira- 
tion of a quarter-of-an-hour I lifted the hive, and 
found that the fumes of the ether had taken little, I 
may say no, effect : I do not think more than half-a- 
dozen bees were under its influence. I then gave up 
tlie trial till another day. My next attempt was with 
a piece of sponge placed in a funnel, the tube of 
which was turned in a horizontal direction. The 
end of the funnel was placed inside the liive ; and 
through the tube I attempted to blow, to make the 
fumes of the ether ascend into the hive, but my suc- 
cess was little greater than upon my first attempt. 
My next attempt was made by placing the ether in a 
small but wider necked bottle, through the cork of 
wbich I passed two tubes, one of which was made to 
pass into the mouth of the hive, the other I blew 
through. I succeeded in this manner — not in stupi- 
fying the bees, but in rendering them so quiet that they 
allowed me to take away several pounds of honey, 
without attempting to sting me, although I had num- 
bers of them crawling all over me. The bees re- 
covered in a short time, and swarmed in 1848, but 
died in the very bad bee spring of 1849. I do not 
recommend any of your readers to have recourse to 
ether in stupifying bees, not only on the score of ex- 
pense, but also because it is tedious, and by no 
means a certain process. I now make use of a little 
fungus when I want to stupify my bees ; and 1 last 
year put several stocks to sleep, with the greatest 
ease, with a little fungus and a common tobacco pipe. 
I have just had two hives made upon the plaurecom- 
menrled by you in vol. I., p. SOU, and I have little 
doubt but they will answer well. I think straw far 
the best material for hives. I have tried wooden 



boxes upon several occasions, and till this year (and 
it is now only February) I have never succeeded in 
keeping my bees alive in wood during the winter ; 
frost or damp has always hitherto beaten me. In the 
autumn of 1849, however, I determined to try en-' 
casing my box in dried fern, and I believe that the 
experiment will prove successful ; at any rate, upon 
cleaning the floor-board, about ten days ago, my hive 
was well and flourishing. 

I am rather surprised that Mr. Payne does not lay 
greater stress upon the aspect required for bees during 
the winter months — ^viz., a due north aspect. 

If any of your readers wiU take two hives in the 
second week of November, of equal weight, and give 
one a N., and the other a S. or S.E. aspect, and 
then weigh them again on the first of March, I thiuk 
he will find the hive either on S. or S.E. aspect will 
have consumed twice as much as the sister hive on 
the N. aspect ; and I thiuk he will also find that, as 
a general rule, the hive wintered in a northern as- 
pect will swarm from 10 days to a fortnight sooner 
than that ujpon the S. or S.L. 

I read with much interest a letter in your 67th 
number, from a " Country Curate." I am veiy anxious 
to know how your coiTCspondent administered the 
food which he supplied to the two swarms united in 
August? Was it given at the top of the hive, or on 
the floor-boai'ds ? and in what vessel? — S. E. 

[In answer to the concluding query, we have been 
obliged by the following from a " Country Curate" : — ] 

" For the last year or two I have invariably sup- 
plied my bees from the top of the hive, in preference 
to the old plan from the bottom. I have tried feed- 
ing them in a drawer beneath the hive; and, by a 
contrivance on the principle of the usual water- 
fountain for bird-cages, have had a supply constantly 
kept up in a kind of reservoir in the centre of the 
floor-board; but I am persuaded from experience, 
that tliere is nothing like top-feeding, as well because 
it prevents any annoyance from robber bees, and be- 
cause of the much greater facility in managing the 
business ; besides which, I can supply them with a 
much larger quantity of liquid at a time. My box- 
feeder is not unlike that described in page 136 of your 
first volume, in principle — though it is made of zino 
instead of wood ; and I should think it would hold a 
great deal more, besides that the liquid does not soak 
into the wood. 

It is a circular trough or pan, 7 inches in diameter 
and 2 inches in depth. In the centre of the bottom 
is pierced a hole (say 2 inches in diameter, to fit over 
the 2-inch hole at the top of my hives) ; into this 
hole a cylindrical tube of zinc is soldered, ascending 
1^ inch into the trough, and descending about an 
incli into the hive (the latter may be better dis- 
pensed with, I now think). To one side of the trough 
a funnel-like piece of zinc is adapted, through which 
the liquid is poured from time to time, when needed ; 
a few holes being pierced at the btise of it, so that the 
liquid shall pass under the plate upon which the bees 
feed. .This plate is made of perforated zinc, and is 
buoyed up by floats of cork of^ sufficient thickness to 
keep it always above the liquid. Of course, it falls 
and rises wiUi the latter, but cannot rise higher than 
the level of the cylindrical tube, up which the bees 
ascend to feed. To facilitate the ascent of the bees, 
a piece of wire is wound spirally about its inner side, 
from top to bottom. The whole is covered by a 
square or octagonal pane of glass. As the tube rises 
only 1^ inch in the trough, there is left the ample 
space of i an inch between it and the glass for the 
bees to pass freely in and out of the hivo. Apiarians 
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have objected to zinc, because they say the bees are 
apt to get chilled ; but I have not found it so. I do 
not however feed in winter." 

The Tree Onion. — Many cottagers round my 
neighbourhood cultivate the tree onion, a bulb bear- 
ing onion, and the produce arising therefrom is really 
surprising; in fact, in my opinion, it quite super- 
sedes the system of sowing seed of the common varie- 
ties. The bulbs, when full grown, are large and hand- 
some ; they likewise keep better, not having that ten- 
dency to start (or, in other words, they do not show 
any signs of permature growth) at present. The 
flavour also is decidedly milder than the common 
sorts in cultivation. The manner of cultivation is 
as follows : — Early in spring they prepare a patch of 
ground, by digging and slightly manuring with good 
rotten dung, talung care not to bury the dung more 
than three inches ; they then take the small bulbs 
and plant them eight inches apart in the row, and 
about ten inches from row to row ; the planting to 
be conducted on the quincunx order. Nothing more 
is required, but keeping the weeds down, and water- 
ing with weak manure water, in dry weather. They 
allow the bulbs to get quite ripe before they gather 
the crop. It is astonishing what crops they house; and 
the produce so large and fine that a stranger would 
not credit it without ocular demonstration. The 
bulbs formed on the top of the stalk (last year of 
course) are the seed, or root, to be planted now ; tliese 
will produce very fine onions for the table. A por- 
tion of these full-grown onions must be again planted 
in the following spring; they will throw up stalks 
and produce seed, or bulbs, for another year in abund- 
ance. — T. LONGHOBST. 

CovEBiNo THE RooTS OF FoBCEi) ViNES. — The fol- 
lowing may not be worth troubling you with: — 
Hitherto there seem difficulties attending vine- 
forcing, the roots of the vines being outside. Fer- 
menting material (unprotected) is troublesome and 
expensive, for unless protected from heavy rains, 
it is soon reduced to a soddenod state of decom- 
position, and unless renewed about four times in so 
many months we had better be without it We have 
a plan of our own, as follows : — We begin to force 
at Christmas, but six or seven weeks before that time 
we choose a dry sunny day, cover the border with 
some fresh leaves, and, if needs be, add some loose 
litter at the front to give a good slope, then cover 
the whole witli thatched frames; this remains until 
a fortnight after we have begun to excite the vines 
in-doors; after which, the top frames are removed, 
and just enough material is added to cause a slight 
fermentation ; not to warm the roots, but to warm 
the wall into which the stems rise, in a deep groove, 
and shut in with a board made to fit This done, the 
shutters are replaced, one at a time, as the ferment- 
ing material is added. This remains till after the 
buds are fairly pushed out of their sockets, then wo 
apply fermenting matter over the border 12 feet wide, 
and by the time the warmth has penetrated to the 
roots, the leaves are expanding. We do not agree with 
the principle laid down of stimulating the roots imtil 
after the development of the leaves. In the process 
of well shaking to pieces the fermenting matter, when 
we have done a piece wide enough, we place the 
thatched frames, not treading on it as we go. This 
done we are safe for the next eight weeks to come: 
and only want to turn it over once in the sear 
son. We think these thatched frames so effectual 
Ist, in keeping the winds from lowerinjg the tempe- 
rature ; 2nd, from keeping off heavy rains from sod- 
dening the material; 8rd, for looking neat; tiiiat we 



wish for nothing better. Our frames are made from 
egg-boxes, five feet square, being made originally to 
be covered with asphalte ; but that soon became use- 
less. I think the best size would be six feet by four ; 
then, by placing the thatch a foot a-head of the upper 
frame, and a foot behind the lower one, it would 
cover a breadth of 14 feet Our border was con- 
structed, and vines planted in April, 1843, after Mr. 
Roberts' plan (carrion excepted). The vines are ex- 
tremely fruitful ; they have borne four heavy crops 
and two (first) light ones ; and, by beginning earlier 
every year, we had some ripe last year in May, with 
the same prospect this. — W. Buboess, Ooldera-green, 
Hendon. 

Potato Planting. — Shortly after the commence- 
ment of your publication, you copied from The Gar- 
deners Chronicle a communication I had made of the 
result of my potato planting for that season ; having 
followed up my plan, I now forward particulars of 
my crop for 1849, which you can insert, if you con- 
sider it likely to be useful to any of your subscribers. 



No. 


Fluted.) Sorto. 


Dug. 




1848. : 


1840. 


1 


36 Oct. 1 Clear Redi. 


39 Sept. 


2 


13 Dec. ! ditto. 


34 Sept. 


3 


„ Mottled R«d& White. 


*< 


4 


,. Small Red Kidney. 


1 1 Oct. 


5 


30 Dec. Early White. 
1849. I 


39 Sept. 


6 


15 Jan. Clear Reds. a« No. 1. 


34 Sept. 


7 


10 Feb. Early White. 


23 Aug. 


8 


„ : Reds and Mottled. 


33 Sept. 





16 Feb. ! White Roughs. 


16 Aug. 


10 


34 Mar. Lot various. 


1 1 Oct. 



Result. 



Sound and good. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Part diseased, & p. c. 

Sound and good. 

Part diseased, S p. c. 

Sound and good. 

ditto. 

ditto. 



February 3nd.— Not a potato decayed since taken up. 



All of these we planted whole (rather larger than 
walnuts) in a good old, rather light, and well-worked 
garden soil, and all without manure (except No. 10) ; 
about half had a few coal-ashes tlirown in when 
planted, but there was little or no difference in the 
produce. The lot No. 10 was different sorts tliat had 
been left, and wore planted in a spare piece of 
ground in the snme garden, which happened to have 
been previously manured from the heap. 

About the end of the first week in August, symp- 
toms of "the disease" began to shew, — the leaves 
turned black and the haulm blotched. On the 20th 
the greater part of the haulm was pulled away, but by 
keeping the feet close on the ridge, the tubers were 
left in the ground, whilst a sprinkling here and there 
wore left with the haulm untouched. They were 
afterwards dug at the dates marked in the list, but, 
though the haulm previously left was then entirely 
decayed, I could perceive no difference between the 
roots there and where it had been removed. Nos. 
5 and 6, which weroj slightly touched, were an early 
sort, were quite full grown, and I am persuaded that, 
had they been taken up a few days soouor, would have 
been perfectly sound. 

But the best of my communication is to come, and 
I hope it will be foimd to answer as well with our 
cottage friends as it has with me ; I allude to a re- 
commendation in some of your former numbers that 
of pulling away in the spring all but tico or three 
ahootsfrom each plant ;* the result with me has been 
that instead of having, as I have been accustomed, 
two-thirds too small for use, I have, this last season, 
scarcely a sufficient number of small to serve for 
seed. Can you, or any of your correspondents, give, 
from their own eci^erience, the result of earthing or 

* I think it probable that the light and air being admitted by 
thinning, tends to cheek the disease. 
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twt earthing up? I have not tried the latter. — 
M. E. A., near Hastings, 

Cochin-Chix.\ Fo^TiS. — For tlie information of your 
correspondent, Mr. Mugridge (page 24:(i), aiid others 
who may be interested in the above breed of fowls, I beg 
to otfer my ideas upon the various properties as they 
liave come under my uotico. None of mine have ever 
had five toes ; the colour of the legs always yellow ; and, 
I should say, tlie hen witli blue legs, mentioned in Mr. 
Mugridge's letter, could not bo at all the correct breed. 
I have a young couk-bird hatched last Mtuvh, who stands 
npwai'ds of two feet in height, and X do not consider him 
full grown. Vour corres])ondent mentioning the circum- 
stance of having bought tlie eggs of a dealer, of the name 
of '' Baker," has been, I confess, an inducement to answer 
these queries, to the best of my ideas, of the breed. I 
bought a cock and hen of him about two years since, for 
which I paid him £'2 10s., and when I offered some of 
the i)rogeny of the same fowls to him for sale, he pro- 
nounced them " spurious." Such an answer somewhat 
suri>rised me, more especially as I kept no other breed. 
I expressed my doubts to Baker, in the first instance, of 
the stock being '' pure," to which he had not tlie courtesy 
to reply. — H. Youell, Gi^eat YannoiUh. 

Dbaikino. — My garden is situated on a flat, with no 
fall on either side for draining ; and I have been sorely 
puzzled to drain my flower-borders, the soil being so wet 
that I could get no flowers to bloom as they ought ; at 
last I hit on the following plan, which lias answered ex- 
ceedingly well : — I had all the soil taken out to the deptli 
of two feet, and then placed on the bottom brick-bats and 
large stones ; these were put for the purpose of support- 
ing a rough flooring of coarse slates, leaving under them 
a clear space of about four to Ave inches ; thus, all the 
superfluous water drained through the interstices of the 
stones, and my beds are always dry. You will readily 
perceive that no water could lodge in the bonlers until 
the four or five inches under the slates were JvU of watery 
which was next to an impossibiUty. The slates were 
allowed to overlap pretty much, to prevent the soil get- 
ting through. Another benefit resulted from this, namely, 
ha\'ing all my borders about 18 inches deep, with a good 
slate bottom, prevented the roots of the larger plants trom 
penetrating to the subsoil. — J. W. Fiamakx, Tavitiock, 

To Coirs'EET Stanparp rKTO Pillar Roses. — I once 
overheard a hoi'sedealer say to a person who returned a 
horse upon his hands, ** It's all right, the horse has not 
yet found his proper berth." It is so with some descrip- 
tions of roses, when they are budded upon stocks for 
standards; such, for instance, as the hybrid Chinas. 
There are many of them so rampant in their growth, and 
impatient of pruning, that you must either sacrifice bloom 
to form, or form to bloom ; in fact, they are not in their 
proper berth ; and a good plan is to take them up, pre- 
pai'e afresh the place where they stood, or any other, and 
insert an iron rod in the centre of it, say eight feet high. 
Dig a trench from this rod the length of the stock or 
stem, lay the plant along it, and fasten down with a peg 
the roots at one end, and the collar at the other, adjust- 
ing the head at the bottom of the rod, so that the shoots 
stand upright, and are just covered by the soil ; then fill 
in. If this be done in the autumn, and the branches are 
tied up to the rod till the spring, and pruned back to two 
or three good eyes, they will break strong, and in the fol- 
lowing season form a noble plant. I served a Malton, or 
Fulgens rose thus some years since, and it became a 
perfect pjTamid, blooming from top to bottom. — S. P., 
Bufkmere. 

Bees. — I have upon my stand a wooden bee-box, about 
twice the size of a common straw-hive ; the top and bot- 
tom take off. It gave me two enormous swarms last 
summer, and weighed at the commencement of winter 
about 50 It). It has not been touched for the last seven 
years, and wants examining ; besides which, I wish to 
make a square hole at the top, to set on a bell-glass. I 
do not like to destroy the bees, and simply desire to re- 
move them to a fresh hive. By doing this in the spring, 



will not the young brood be injured ? and if left till the 
autumn, may it not prevent their obtaining a proper 
wnter supply? Cmi any of your apiarian friends inform 
me how to act ? 

Fatteniko Pias. — A widow lady, who occnpies a farm 
near me, engaged, a few months since, a new bailiff. 
" How is he likely to answer? " I asked. *^ Well," she re- 
plied, ^^ he fattened me four hogs in about half the time 
I ever had them fattened before." " By what means ? " 
'^ Simply," she observed, ^ by giving tliem their food in a 
drier state." On conversing with the bailifi' a few days 
after, he said ''it was a great error to give pigs, when put 
up for fatting, so much liquid food ; it scoured them, and 
that if supplied drier, and in smaller quantities and 
ofbener, tliey would fatten as fast again." — ^S. P., Mush- 
mere. 

GjaEENiiousE Cov-ERiNOS. — ^Spcaki^ig of protective co- 
verings for greenhou.ses, pits, and frames, 1 will advance 
a little beyond what Mr. Fish has stated upon the sub- 
ject, and will endeavour to show the practicability of 
preserving from injur>', by frost, plants in cou8ei*vatorics 
and greenhouses without additional heat, and without 
those unsightly materials — ^asphalte, felt, Bussia matting, 
&c. But the^e reniarks chiefly apply to tlioso of ample 
means, where external appearances are a great considera- 
tion, and expense a minor one. We all know that where 
horticultural buildings are seen from tlie family resi- 
dence, whicli they mostly are, that to have during an 
inclement sea.son a consenatory covered over with mat- 
ting, (S:e., or the plants Uterally baked within, is not only 
highly objectionable, as being ofiensive to the sight, but 
bad in practice ; being detrimental to ti:i6 plants, either 
from too high a temperature, or from darkness, when, at 
this season, they require all the Ught they can possibly 
have ; but, of course, out of two evils we always choose 
the least Now, in my opinion, rough plate gUtss, from 
three-sixteenths to three-eighths thick, which effectucdly 
prevents the sun's rays from scorching the leaves of 
plants, would as eflectually keep out fi'ost ; bat then it is 
opaque, and consequently, in tlie winter time, a deal 
of light would be lost. The plan I recommended to be 
adopted is one which I have seen tried with good suc- 
cess with cold pits and frames — that of double glass. 
Now, the principle upon which this acts is one of science, 
and foujid to be good in practice ; but, before I go any 
farther, let me explain how it is to be applied : let the 
ridge of the hous^stand up above the ordinary level — 
about six or eight inches — ^rith weather boards attached, 
and the rafters to be of sufficient thickness to correspond 
with the ridge, to allow of grooves being made in them 
for the sashes to slide in ; and when the sashes are all 
drawn up close to the ridge under the weather boai'ds, 
there shall be a clear space of three or four inches be- 
tween the inner and outer glass ; the lower ends to be 
fitted with fillets of wood, to exclude the external air, for 
upon this de^jends the chief point of success. The same 
non-conducting medium may be presented to the front 
hghts of the house, by having glazed shutters made to 
slide in grooves, and tlie ends of the hou.se by erecting 
lobbies, which could be made ornamental, and available 
for those plants which only require shght protection. 
Mr. Errington (in another horticultural work) speaks of 
this principle, and recommends its adoption in the con- 
struction of pits, d'c, by tlie building of hollow walls, 
wliich, he says, " are well known non-conductors of heat." 
It has been stated by practical men, that single glass will 
keep off five degrees of frost ; but, for example, I will say 
four degrees ; that is to say, that a thermometer being 
placed inside a close frame, \rith a single glazed light, 
and another one placed outside, if the mercurj- stood at 
28 degrees, it would only be 82 within the frame. Thus 
we find, in the adoption of double glass, a resistive power 
of 12 degrees is attained. And supposing that a steady 
temperature of 40 or 45 degrees was "maintained in the 
house, there could not be any feai' of injur}' from frost ; 
and whether by flue or hot-water pipes, a considerable 
saving in the quantity of fuel would be effected ; and 
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the lower the temperature of the house, compatible with 
the well-doing of the plants, tlie better it is for them. 

In conjunction with the above, I vnll now adduce the 
theory of anoUier subject, namely, that a question has 
arinen in my miud, whether the application of double 
gla<;s would not be effectual in preventing the sun's rays 
from scorching the leaves of plants, upon the same prin- 
ciple that the rays of light are concentrated and dis- 
persed in an optical instrument ; and althougli common 
ttat window glass is not to be supposed to have the same 
power, and produce tlie same results as the concave and 
convex lens of a telescope, still it does so in a small 
degree ; for what is tenned flat glass is not so— and I 
think I may say there is none tlat but plate, which is 
ground and polished, and that possesses a large radiating 
and reflective power — and according to the convexity or 
concavity of the common window glass, so the sun's rays 
are either concentrated or expanded ; and when brought 
to a focus, the result is the blistering of leaves. 

I hope I shall see this subject taken up, and expatiated 
upon, by some person better qualifled than myself. 

A few words to amateurs and cottagers respecting pro- 
tective materials with which to cover their pita and 
frames, ('anvass, felt, hurdles, matting, ile., are all 
more or less good as a covering in inclement weather, 
but there are some disadvantages attending them ; for 
instance, sometimes when they are dra\vn off in the 
morning, after rain or snow, they will be frozen by the 
time you want to cover up again, which, if you do in a 
huny, and they happen to be in a crumpled, uneven 
state, away goes the glass. The best covering is half- 
inch boards cut to the length of the frame, and either 
nailed together by two cross pieces, or laid on one after 
the other. Here we have a non-conducting material, 
presenting an even surface, and an equalized resti'ictive 
power, which our ordinary frosts will not penetrate ; it is 
cleanly, and with care will last for years. At some of the 
timber-yards about London, where they cut boards into 
different lengths to suit their customers, the odd lengths 
tliat are left may be bought very reasonable. 

Fuchias, geraniums, mimulus, and verbenas, have 
done exceedingly well this winter in cold frames, well 
lined round with litter, both under the boarded covering, 
and the double glass system. 

G. Harker, BalTs Pondj Islington, 

NiOHT-SoiL. — The valuable properties of night-soil 
have for a long time been known to the experienced 
gardener, who has not hesitated to d^ail himself of any 
opportunity that might occur of getting this excellent 
manure into his possession. But the cottager, to whom 
any addition to his refuse-heap is of the utmost import- 
ance, usually knows very little of the real value of this 
description of manure, of the method of applying it to 
the land, or of the best means of securing it from loss or 
damage in the course of its formation. Some yeai-s ago 
there was a prejudice against its use, and, if used at tdl, 
it was always allowed to lie at least a year in the comer 
of a field, with no other protection from the weather 
than a thin coating of cinders. In this way, no incon- 
siderable portion of its valuable gases were evolved. 
But a practice still prevails, almost universally, I suppose, 
of diluting it daily, while its production is going on, with 
every sort of liquid refuse from the house. Now, what I 
would recommend to the cottager is this : — Let him pour 
the soapsuds, and all other slops, upon tliat part of his 
gai*den that does not happen to be occupied with crops. 
Such liquid is always best applied at once. But if there 
be no ground vacant, Uien let them be thrown over the 
refuse heap. A few ashes from the hearth ^^^ll always 
stop sufficiently any unhealthy vapour that may arise. 

No sort of /t^ui^/ refuse should ever be poured into the 
soil-pit, and then what accumulates there will be both 
more valuable and less offensive, for the following rea- 
sons : — If the land upon which the cottage stands be a 
stiff clay, impenious to water, and the ordinary practice 
be pursued, the daily additions of liquid refuse will soon 
cause the accumulated mass to be liquid, rendering it 
exceedingly offensive ; and the escape of noxious vapour 



will both deteriorate the quality of the moDure, and 
render the air around it proportion ably unhealthy. 

On the other hand, if the subsoil be light and porous, 
these effects will not follow ; but there will be even a 
greater loss, in consequence of the liquid percolating 
through the bottom of the pit, and carrvingp with it much 
valuable matter. But be the nature of the land what it 
may, if the pit is supplied by nothing save the calls of 
nature, there need be no fear of loss by too gjreat evapo- 
ration, and its bad consequences to the health of tlie 
locality. Weeds, ashes, and even the carcases of rats 
and other vermin, may be occasionally atlded with ad- 
vantage ; and the weeds from the garden might be dis- 
tributed equally between the refuse heap and the soil-pit, 
putting into the latter all the hard-rooted and most 
noxious weeds, such as nettles and dandelions. Cobbet, 
who in his day was no despicable authority, advised the 
cottager never to bum his weeds. I believe this advice 
will, in most cases, be found to be good ; they may cer- 
tainly be most profitably disposed of in the way here 
recommended. In the course of a few years, when the 
pit will have to discharge its contents, the soil may be 
applied to the land at once, with perfect safety, for the 
veiy ob\ious reason — that at least seven-eighths of the 
mass will have been thoroughly decomposed, and the 
portion that is not so will be so small, that it can do no 
serious mischief by contact with vegetation. Bnt it is 
certainly the best plan to mix it with at least half its bulk 
of earth. Being exceedingly powerful, a little of it goes 
a great way ; and it should be used with caution, since it 
is too valuable to be wasted. As for the soapsuds and 
the slops, if always pouring them upon the ground and 
over the waste heap be objected to, it should be home in 
mind that fruit-trees of all descriptions rejoice in having 
the former applied to the branches as well as to the roots, 
while the latter poured frequently over a well-dag border 
in winter, will insure the cottager a fine crop of onions in 
the following summer — a fact of which every person who 
cultivates a light dry soil ought to be informed. I have 
found the artichoke to benefit greatly by the application 
of slops in spring, immediately after ground abont them 
has been dug. 

But if the above arguments fail of gaining the attention 
of some among those to whom they are principally ad- 
dressed, there are others whom the force of circumstances 
will perhaps incline to listen to them. Who has not 
known instances of wells containing water unfit for use, 
in consequence of their being too near the neighbouring 
soil-pit ? And what is it tliat causes the mischief, unless 
it be the constant dilution that is going on in the latter, 
by the praictice which it has here been my object to con- 
demn ? If the cottager can be persuaded of the value 
of night-soil, he will feel tliat it is his interest to make 
the most of it, and he will not Uiiuk it an unnecessary 
trouble to add occasionally, from his garden or the road, 
a small portion of earth ; for even' substance that tends 
to " sweeten," tends also to improve Uie quality of tlie 
mass, and to render it more solid. Earth, as Professor 
"Way's experiments have shown, is no bad fixer of am- 
monia, that valuable gas, tlie escape of which it is always 
the object of the cultivator to prevent as much as he 
can; and it may be well here to advise the cottager, 
should he wish to resene a portion of the manure for a 
future garden operation, to be careful, not only to mix it 
with earth, but also to add a thick coating of earth at the 
top, and protect the whole from rain by a good thatching, 
or other waterproof covering. Rev. C. B. 

PiJiNTiNo Potatoes. — Sa'vtno of 50 Per Cent.— 
Presuming all persons to have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of securing early kinds, the most impor- 
tant consideration which still commands attention, is 
combining precocity in the cultivation of selected varie- 
ties. In prepai'ing sets for potato planting, $inyle ei/et 
are undoubtedly the most proper to produce early and 
fine productions. 

Objections to this rule, however, maybe fairly urged, as 
by planting unusually early they are subject to rot ; hence, 
as a preventive, planting wfwle sets have been universally 
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resorted to. In either case, where practicahle, we would 
advise to plant them close, in shallow drills, on a warm 
border in Fehruary, or on a slight hotbed in March, to be 
transplanted finally in open compartments late in April or 
early in May. A space of small dimensions will siiitice to 
raise plants for a large garden. Those raised from single 
eyea, to be transplanted with sets and roots entire. The 
plants from the old ones to be slipped off, planted, 
and watered, no further noiuishment being now neces- 
sary from the parent tuber. The top shoot may be left 
on, and planted with the whole set. Transplant in small 
shallow drills. 

Another (and, perhaps, the chief) advantage of thus 
raising potatoes in advance is, that diuing the dry months 
of March and April, opportunity will be belter afforded 
in bringing the ground for tlieir reception into the ut- 
most perfect condition. 

These remarks apply equally to raising potatoes early 
from selected seed^ and are the most essential points in 
obtaining full crops from this source. — Hardy & Son, 
Florists, <tc., Maldojt, Essex. 

[This is not, we think, a new mode, but, nevertheless, 
worthy of trial. There is no doubt it saves a large por- 
tion of the potatoes required for seed when whole ones 
are employed, but we do not see how it saves any if cut 
sets are employed, and we very much fear that the crop 
would be greaUy diminished. — Ed. C. G.] 

Cochin-China Fowls. — As I perceive inquiries are 
made respecting the Cocfain-China fowls, I beg leave to 
make a few remarks, and also to add a few questions on 
the subject. In all descriptions of the breeds of poulti*y, 
your axlacles would be of great value if they were more 
minute and accurate — a minuteness which not only 
states what the breed ought to be in external appearance, 
but also what it out/ht not to be. Mr. Doyle, Mr. Richard- 
son, and Mr. Dixon in his poultry book, all fail in this. 
Mr. Dixon is more explicit than the others. In speaking 
of the Cochin-China cock, he says : — " The cock has a 
large, upright, single, deeply-indented comb." Querj', 
have not some cocks double combs ? " The legs are of a 
pale flesh-colour. " Query, are they not sometimes yellow ? 
*^ The feathers on the breast and sides are of a bright 
chesnut brown." Query, are not some a dark red brown, 
varying up to a bright bay? Is the colour of the plumage 
always a single pure colour j viz., a red brown up to a bright 
bay, with sometimes a more or less speckled appearance, 
arising from some of the feathers being black, or tipped 
with black, and are there ever white spots ? " The tail fea- 
thers are black, and darkly irradiant." Query, are they 
always so? Your cut in part XY., gives three feathers as 
if they were white ones. Mr. Dixon says, relative to the 
toes, " My male bird has two claws on the toe of one foot, 
a peculiarity which is inherited by some of the chickens." 
I have some that have five toes. Another cliaracteristic 
which I have not seen named, is a thick tuft of feathers 
on the thigh of each leg. Mr. Dixon's book would be a 
valuable one, if the descriptions of the breeds were minute 
and accurate ; if it were curtailed to half its size, with an 
accurately coloured portrait of each distinct breeds it would 
be of great value to the breeder of poulty. If this could 
be attained in your periodical, it would become a valuable 
book of reference on this subject, as it is on others. — 
A Subscriber. 

Standard PEiiABOoNiuMS. — As you have drawn atten- 
tion to them, permit me to warn the unwary amateur not 
to venture trying too many in that way, until he has con- 
vinced himself of the utility of the plan, as I consider it 
a retrograde movement, i^elargoniums so treated will 
differ but little from the shanky, old-fashioned way of 
growing them that our fore elders adopted, planting their 
long-legged, pot- bound plants in the summer (after they 
had exhausted the little energy they had in flowering in 
the house), tying them up to a stake, where they remained 
until September, when they were taken up and potted 
agsin, being then well fiumished with shoots, and looking 
well ; unfortunately, that was the only time they did look 
well, as the more extended growths these shoots attained, 
together with the warmth and shelter of a greenhouse, 



soon weakened their shoots, as not to be able to support 
themselves in their right position ; the consequence was, 
stick or string was resorted to, and the plant speedily 
became unsightly. Now, I cannot see in what way those 
standard or pillar geraniums you speak of, differ from 
those old-fashioned ones I allude to ; certainly the im- 
proved gardening of the present age may do better things 
than our fathers did, yet, I presume, the same funda- 
mental laws still exist, one of which I conceive to be, 
that the geranium, to do well, must be always in a grow- 
ing state — ^the foliage soon tells if they are not. Now, 
supposing them to be so, and the shoots of the pyranii<l 
plant you speak of were foiur or five inches in October, 
when the plants are housed, how long will thesfe shoots 
be in May or June, and how is a stick or string to be 
introduced into a standard plant like it? and without 
such support, I imagine the plant will have a very un- 
sightly appearance. I am no advocate for sticks, and 
therefore recommend dwarf plants, as not requiring them. 
— S. N. V. 

Tobacco FrirroATiON. — In return for many valuable 
hints gleaned from The Cottage Gardener, I have plea- 
sure in sending the result of a successful experiment in 
smoking a greenhouse ; finding it, after repeated trials, 
preferable to any I have hitherto known, in saving time 
and expense. I will give particulars, and only add, before 
doing so, that their correctness may be relied upon. For 
our greenhouse, which is a small one, nine yards long by 
three wide, I used the following : — Four pieces of coarse 
brown paper, each the size of a common newspaper ; one 
ounce-and-a-half of tobacco, and a tablespoonful of nitre ; 
the two last were put together in a wash-handbasin ; this 
size is best, and had exactly a pint of boiling water poured 
over them, then covered and left about an hour, when it 
had become cool enough to allow of the tobacco being 
collected by the fingers and then thrown awaj'. The 
papers had previously been folded in three or four folds, 
and were now dipped separately in the liquid, and squeezed 
out : this quantity was just enough for them. They were 
then unfolded and put to dry upon a clothes-horse before 
the fire, and when dry were again folded as before, rolled 
up, not tightly, and each put into an empty flower-pot, 
just large enough to hold it without crushing. They were 
then ready for the greenhouse, and were placed upon the 
floor in different parts; a ludfer match finished the pro- 
cess, and for nearly an hour the smoke was too dense to 
allow an^ihing inside the house being seen, even close to 
the windows ; the papers all burnt to ashes to the bottom 
of the pots. Till trying this plan I had been accustomed 
to use tobacco rolled in brown paper prepared with nitre ; 
and half a pound of tobacco was as little as would answer, 
the same quantity of paper also was required. On tlie 
whole, the expense was as nearly as possible as much again 
as by the present method, and I can safely say the success 
was not always as effectual. I will now mention another 
experiment tried the winter before last, with branches of 
ivy, as a protection for fuchsias. The same thing may 
possibly have occurred to others, but not having known 
it tried or proposed, I may be excused if giving a hint 
already in use. The ivy continued green, with no signs 
of decay, from the beginning of November to the first 
week in Febniary, and the fuchsias were preserved alive to 
that time ; but not being able afterwards to replace the 
ivy, or attend to it, the plants were neglected, and died 
down to the ground. I cannot but believe, that had this 
plan been tried properly, it would have answered perfectly. 
The cut ends of the ivy branches were tied to the tops of 
the stakes placed round the fuchsias, and this, I thought, 
prevented the sap running out, and kept the leaves longer 
green. The appearance of the whole was that of an ivy 
tree, and was ornamental. At a future opportunity I 
hope to add another scrap or two of experience in gar- 
dening affairs. — S. 

Poultry. — Cochin-China and DoaioNa. — Having for 
some years kept the black Spanish fowl, which I consider 
a veiy superior variety, and having taken great pains to 
preserve them pure, by selecting the best chickens out of 
my broods, I fell into the common error of breeding in 
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too much, which exemplified itself by the chicks not 
feathering in due time ; indeed, to such an extent did 
this ran, that the chickens hatched in May were not 
sufficiently clothed by Uie end of autumn to protect them 
from the rigours of winter, and many died in conse- 
quence. To obviate this, I made away with Uie Spanish 
cooks, and purchased some of tho Cochiu-China breed 
liist spring, in hope this cross woulil be of Ker\ice ; and 
have had the satisfaction of sc('in«; my most sanguine 
expectation surpassed. My floclws have been numerous, 
strong, and healthy ; the chii'ktns wen* reared with very 
little trouble, being much more hardy than either the 
Spanish or the Dorldng. They have grown to a large 
size, weighing from six and a-half to se^en and a-half 
pounds each bird. Their davour, when cooked, is most 
delicious. Tliose pullets, hatched in May, began to lay 
early in October, and have conlLnued laying, without any 
intermission, the whole of the past winttT. 

I always keep a few hens of tlie Dorkiug breed for Uie 
purpose of sitting, as they make more attentive mothers 
than the Spanish do. For the first three weeks or a month 
after the chickens are hatched, T have them fed upon 
l)oiled rice, mixed ^ith softened bread. It is the small 
rice we use ; the hhopkee{>er8 call it riddlings, and costs 
about a penny per pound ; but by pm'chasing a large 
quantity at a time, it may be had at a still lower price. 
I find it a very cheap kind of food, as it goes a great way 
'when boiled. 

I am perfectly aware that many judges in poultry would 
object to having a cross breed iji their slock ; but should 
any one be induced, by my example, to cross their pure- 
bred Spanish fowls with the Cochin-China, I feel con- 
vinced they will be perfectly satisfied with the result, at 
least so far as beauty of plumage and usefulness are com- 
bined. HCLENA M. 

MisTLETOF-. — ^I see a doubt expressed, at page •i'iO-'i.'iO, 
of the number for .January 31, whether mistletoe would 
grow upon apple trees. I heartily wish it would not. In 
this apple -growing county (Herefordshire) tlie old apple 
trees are sadly infested by it, bat I never find it on the 
oak or other trees. A'eiux. 
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W« n^Mtt that ao oae will vrita to tte depaituMnlal wiVttm 
of Turn CoTTACB Oaeobmbb. It givM ikein u^Jvetlflablt troabto 
•ad mpoato; and wo tlto loqaMt ear ooo^latoi* tmder no cfrcwm- 
iimneet fo ni^j to nieli privalo oomoiiiiiieotloot. 

Applk-tbkbs UHnsALTDT (T. E, U.).—'W% cannot dtoe«rn anjr- 
thiof like diMBM In tho pieo« of bark wliicli you mbC; but If th« 
traos do liMv UoCehM in iholr bark, nnd »• they mn ezpoMd to (he 
northerlf winds fo far north as jon are (Ormskirk), we should improre 
the temperature of the soil in which thej (row, bf draining it. Ttte 
best e^ng—** imrtlj ornamental, and partly as shelter ''—for your 
flower>tMtds would be BUde by planting round them the Lannetinus. 

Fbbmbmtimo Matbualb (d Young Gardener).— Tb» cow->duns 
and straw will do for heating your pit, if they are well worked toge- 
ther, and brought into a fermenting state ; though they are not so 
good as a similar mixture from the horse-stable. The heat from them 
is not so endurisg. Baise your encmwiher plants in pots, rather than 
in tlie earth of the bed, as they are easier managed in case the heat 
becomes too high. If yon will refer to the indexes of our numbers 
you will find all your other questions answered. If you raise a/rut/- 
/ree/rom a e»ttb»g It will, of course, n>semble esaetly its parent, of 
whieh it is aotoally a part, oouiiabinf itself from tlie [soil, instead of 
from the parent stem. 

EABTBtNO-up Potatoes (J. i^TorWs).— The reason why it shonld 
not be done is rorj simple. It retards the growth of the tubers, and 
dimlBistice the weight of the erop. It is, therefore, much worse than 
labour tlirown away . Keep! ng potatoes cleared from weeds, and about 
an Inch In depth or soil orer the tubers nearest (he surface, is all that 
they require. In experiments Instituted for the purpose, we found, 
in soBM instances, the erop earthed-up'was Ices by ono-fonrth thaa 
those from plants unearthed. Try a few rows, and ccmrlnoeyourMlf. 
Dig In your bad erop of vetohes, after dressing them over with soot 
and Mit, and plant your potatoes there. For cnrrota on your po'ir 
sandy soil, tremdi it, and turn some manure in with the botimm »pU 
onia, OB the plot where potatoes were last year. 

Tank fob Liquid Manube {A Regular SwAecriier).— Pray rpfor 
to our first volume ; jou will there find, at pp. 1S3, 249, 878,988,300, 
and 81t, every partieiilaryoB require, exeept as to a roadway over the 
tank. On (his point you must eonsult a bricklayer about turning an 
areli orer if. We hare no room to reprlot the direetions for tank- 
mskinsc. 

Bobbidgb'b Eclipbb Pba (d Retired Tradesman).— These need 
not be grown nesftr thaa In rows ctghtoen inohes aparL 





Red Rbubabb (Ibid).— If yon sow the seeda of this, or of 
other Tsrlety of rbubait. It wUl not intariably prodaoe ptaadi 
larly oOloarcd as tlie parent. Field enrrote 
sown in llardi. The AUringltnm carrot nod 
are best for cow food. They are equally good kee pe rs, if 
stored ; and we should grow both, at all animals like a ehaage of fbo4. 

Bbbb {ibid).—0*tr oorreepo n doet says :-^ In (ho Bee-heepst'i 
Calendar for September, ]849t I retA: 'whete It h«B boea fsBai 
necessary to piafe two or throe receptacles for hooey upoo the sieck 
hive, the uppermost one' (of the three) ' may certaialy be imnorel, 
and generally the one next to it.' Now, I shall feel oMigcd by yoar 
Informing me whether it is noeessary, or at least sowsB^imns d felia Wi , 
and if so, under what circumitancM, for the sake af fieing mast 
room, ice, to a crowded population, to allow three re ce p tacles to 
remain on during the season ? *' It is somsflmes n ec teea r y to plaee 
three reeeptacies fur honey upon a stock hive, becaase cm* is pteesd st 
the oomnaeneemeat of the honey season; bat, beforw U In e a JHi ias n y 
filled to be removed, symptoms of a crowded popalmtion are sees; 
another Is then given iu addition, which U immediately fIBod with 
bees, and combs worked In it; rain then sets in, no hoaey caa bs 
oollecled, bot breeding goes on as aRual; tbs poptUatioB again 
too large for the hives, and, if a third be not gieea, cittaer •■ 
or clustering at the entraoce (both of which it is desirable to prevBBt) 
will certainly follow, although neither of the hires are euffleiently 
filled to be taken awny. 

BBBs.'il wMld^be Apimn^ s^s:— *' My oldeet is to obula hoaer 
In small glasses, without hoUi in the top, for the saka ot their greater 
sighilinesf, and the greater conrenlence in sending f befin to frteadi. 
I propose to plaoe on each adapting board at the aaaae time four 
glasses, in shape resemUing a smaU hive, oter a coi 
ber of hole s, aboat thras laohsB In diameter." You 
• very wtll with four glasses of the sise you mention ; but It will be 
nerestary to put a piece of guide comb Into each of them, as directed 
la Tbb Cottaob GABDBBBa, page 41, eol. U. Two lachee dJaaular 
will be better than three inches for the holes; bat the qiMotiiy sf 
lK>ney in snail glasses will be much less than if stored in one laigs 
one. The guide comb must be per/ectljf white, and ia whieh no 
honey has been stored : a very smaU piece, say half nm indi desp^ 
fixed 6t Uie top of the glass wia be sutletoat. 

An Amatbub will fhid kJs case has been attendad to this day by 
Mr. Fish. 

TA?f in Bbicc Prr (T. J?.).— We see no obtfeetlon to the nse of 
tan instead of duag, as a Bseans of heat. lisave a spaee vbens ysa 
may exaasiae if its coldness af terwaeds pro c eeds from dryaem, a 
may be obviated by pouring water through a tube, which will 
the tan to ferment again. There will be no difllentty In beaClag the 
bed, when the heat deelfnes, by plaeing a lining round the solid waO; 
a«d there will be the advaatagp, in such cirenmssaneea, of haelng ne 
reasoB to dread steam. A brick wall Is a capital oooductor of hsaL 
Yeu are quite right in proposing to raise the melon-plants in the smsU 
dang frame appropriated io encumbers. Tou may (has be getting on 
while (he bed in the bilck pit Is prepnriag. 

Gbbbb Babk in CoBBaavATOBT <lf. K. jr.).— This, r ais e d orsr 
a passage which connects the front and back gardens, yon wish to bs 
always " green, varied, and airy In charaeler." Forttls purpoae, we 
do not think yon eonld do better than supply the bank erith madj 
peat Bad loaaa, and pleat it chiefly with fniit-4sr the proper kinds, 
see first volume ; and between, and near the front, use the dlAr* 
ent LycopodiumMt such at L. denticulatum, deneium, 
ftc. ; and in a warm comer, ttoloni/erum. Near the front, it there is 
a piece of wall io cover, the Fitme aUpmtaia wUI cUog to It, or the 
bank either, aad preseat a pestty greea earpet, thoagfa n ei t her so 
pret^ or interestlag as ^e lems and mosses. Small fancy planta, 
sach as ej/rlamene, and bulbs, such as hpaeintk», OHat, fodkene/ie, 
ftc, miffhc either be pleated at onoe, or Introdueed when in Uoob, 
the pots being coaeealed by the mosses. CUmbere for ike maf, if to 
be planted in the bank, should have their roots ooaflned in la^ pot>, 
or places enclosed with brick or wood, or they would soon monopolise 
all the virtue of the sill to themselves. In such a roof (dome ■s h a p ed) 
Pami/lomBeUottii, P. edulia, and P. raeewiom cmrmlea, woald 
admirably, ia ooiOanctioa with MandemUa enaveoiene, 
LearU, presuming tliat the average leraperatare in winter is not bslov 
49°. See a late article by Mr. Pish on " eonserratory dlmbars.*' 

CrcLAMBtia (TooMn^).— Hare yoa atteaded to watsri^psapsrift 
With suoh fsw leates oa them as yoars had, Tory lltUe would bs re- 
quired. If they hare strong roots, tliey may yet flower well, as Ihcf 
do not like to be hurried. If kept very dry before being potted, (bfy 
take longer time to throw out their flowers, and require to be 
carefully watered, not allowinf the soil to be wet oattt it Is 
by roots. 

PaUMlNG TiMBBB AND OTHBB TbBKS CF. P.).— ThO rcaSOB yOOT 

neighbour aulgns for cutting off all the branches of his trees wilbiii 
six inches or a foot of the traak, leaving a fow eatlre at the top— 
namely, "that a tree with iU braacfaes to like a man with a laift 
family, that keep drawing him until be grows as thin as a cat "—we 
consider more witty tlian convincing, inasmuch as we doubt his pre- 
mises, and therefore ean Nave nothing to do with his eondasions— ear 
own cats being aaythlng but thin ; and the happy fUlows of ear 
aequalnlanee that can sit at the ingle cheek, and smile upon their off- 
spring OS sources of their strength, being more distinguished for 
rotundity and rablenndity than lanky-looking, desolate, solitary ba- 
chelors. The subject is one too giaat to be entered apoa hers; kel 
we will answer your queries by two propositions. IsC Hie msis 
numerous and extended the branches of a tree, the greater will be iti 
bIzs and weight; but that weight is weight as a whole, withoet 
any reference to the qoattloo of filnen. tnd. The obfeet of tbs 
praoer, therefore, Is not so much to ineteaso waii^ a« io direct the 
strength of the plant Into a definite channel; that a floe large bole Cor 
the carpenter may be obtained. Instead of large, uncouth limbs, fit 
only for the faggot-stlek ; and to effect this purpose alt pruning sboeM 
bf done early, whan the wound will heal orar la a seaeoa. The 
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mntflatod bf yoar nelshbotir, ean only uaiKttln a lingering eilit- 
ence, unlett the snagt break oat itrODfly; tnd If not, then the 
longer the timber itand* the lem worth It will be, u it will be fall 
of rotten knots. 

Lousoir'8 Hosnrs Brrtakicos (Rev, H. IT.).— A teeond inp- 
plement and a genmral index of thia work, includtog all plants known 
down to Mareh, I8S9, has been pnbllahed. 

LiQViD-icAirrRn Tahk (H. R.^ Sues).-^YouT old steamoenglne 
boiler will answer for this pnrpoae admirabi j. Its being of iron will 
not Iqjare the manure, nor the plants to which this Is applied. 

OoosKBBXiiY AHD CtTUusT CTTrniros (A. A.).— NoTor mind 
what the market-gardeners tell joa,you were quite right in remorlng 
from the ealtingt all the buds that were to oe boned la the earth. 
It yoa cut oot the buds deep enooch joa will not be bothered with 
suckers. 

A BowBiu— R. Reynoldton says, " I hare on one side of my little 
summer* house a borse-chesnut, and on the other a sycamore— half- 
grown trees; and it strikes me they, and my summer-house too, 
would be made more pleasing objects, If I could train up some hardy 
climbers rouni) the naked stems." Nothing can look better than a 
summer-house within a bower, as you propose, by getting climbers 
to run up the trees around it. Then is not the least fear to be ap- 
prehended by cutting some old roots, to make room for a tar, or any 
other barrel or Tesse), only keep strictly to our rules. All the climb- 
ing roses which we hare often recommended are peculiarly suitable 
for this kind of decoration, because we know where to apply our 
liquid-manure to their roots ; for, alter all. what are theso contrir- 
aaees but immense potsT And by pouring doses of moderate strength 
into them regularly, throughout the growing season, we have our 
climberi Just as much under our onm control as the geranium on the 
wlndow-Bili. Honeysuckles, clematis, Virginian creeper (ampelopsis)^ 
Jasmines, the sweet-scented grspe-Tlae {tfitit odoratiatima)^ Ariato- 
locMa siphot and many others yon will And mentioned in prerious 
numbers; and, of course, half-hardy cDmbers, as Mmtrandiat Lo- 
photpermtUt Cobea, Eecremocarpu*t fte., may be planted in summer 
for additional decoration, and for fllling the bottom. You will re- 
collect that Mr. Beaton closed abruptly bb obserrotiona, but he, 
probably, will take it up again, and finish It. 

TltBB MxoyciTBmt {E. B. fT.).— Your plants, **now running into 
weak spindly flowers," hare been either stifled for want of pore air, 
since last October, or their roots Imto perished through some fault In 
the sod, drainage, or watering; but to know whet U the real cause is 
not in our power. Yon certainly did not injure them by nipping off 
the tops ; and, as soon as you read this, take a sharp knife, and cut 
olTallthe ''spindly" poru down to the lost four leaves on each 
shoot; turn thw plants out of doon erery floe day for a few hours, 
and do not water oftener than twice a week till tha end of March, 
and if the roots arc right you will see them thrive rapidly. The 
long-continued frosts <rf January, and the soft muggy weather at 
the beginning i^ February, have caused a great prevalence of spindly 
growth, in most places, through want of air. 

PuHCHABiifo PiiAHTS (iMd).— 'The pioper tloM to psrehase plants 
Is late in the spring and early In the antuma. All bulbs ought to 
be bought while ihey ore at loat, and that is the only absolute rule ; 
plants in genenU are bought at ail times. 

Gum BBoa axoho Tbbbs.— il P»raan*t Wife inquires for some' 
that will succeed among a group of trees, in good ground, near water. 
Ciemalia moniana^ C. jflarnmula, or, indeed, any of those mentioned 
in Mr. Beaton's list will suit yo« ; also yoong Olifeme tintntUy 
Arisioloehia •(pAo— for its handsome loliage, honeysuckles. Jasmines, 
climbing roses of all sorts. And yoo naay try also SoUntmn >m- 
minoidea: it has lived out at Shrnbland Park this winter without 
tlie least protection. The blue passion flower would also suit you; 
and if cut down in winter, a barrowful of leaves put over the roots 
would pre8or%'e liicm from frost, aiid tliey would bloom every y<>ar; 
and the same treatment would do for the Mandeviila, which In a 
good aspect would be likely to flower. The Torenia aiialica will not 
do for beds or borders generally. 

XBAPoiiiTAH Violets {Ibid). — ^You conflrm the statement that 
the runners of the Neapolitan violet do not flower the flrst year, by 
saying, "mine, which were simply pegsed down last summer, are 
covered with buds." But the wording of the statement was not so 
clear to you as to us gardeners, and such instances will stimulate us 
still further to write more minutely. 

Cow Ubisb (An Inquirer).— Thl», If fresh from a cow-house. Is 
too strong for any thing I We write emphatically, to guard our 
readers asainst the use of strong doses. One bucketful to four of 
wafer will be strong enough. 

YiWES I'OR Grbbnhousb (Ibid).^**k dosen kinds of grape- 
vines " are by far too many for your greenhouse. Tlie Slack Ham- 
burgh is the best black grape for a greenhouse, and the next best 
black one is the Black Prince. The best wliito is the Royal Mut- 
cadine, and the next best white is the Sweet Water, but this is a bad 
tetter, unless the bunches are shaken daily while in flower, to disperse 
the pollen, Tlie Ckaeselaa Muaaue is the very best white grape in 
cultivation, but is liable to crack when nearly ripe. A dry house, 
with abundance of air, prevents this cracking. The White and the 
Black Frontignan are two excellent grapes for a grcenhoune, but 
the plants are of a tender constitution, and ousbt to be grafted on 
the Black Hamburaii. The Verdellho is a strong, haifdy, white 
grape, hut the bunches and berries are small. 

The Si^tkr (l^uf).— The flattish blue insect which troubles you 
on the peach-tree is, we believe, the wooillouse, known in some dis- 
tricts as " the Slater." It Is a troublesome one to keep down. Gas- 
tar, as you propose, would do little good; you had better trap them, 
by laying down poU on their sidex, with a little dry moss in them : 
the creatures will lodge under the mots, and you can empty the pots 
daily and destroy the insects. 

MisTLBTOS-eKED (JAM).— Wo canoot forward the seeds as you 
propose, but if yoa will sead us a stamped envelo]«e, with your 
address, aad With the word "MMMoe*' writtoo insiito, we shall 



hand it over to a friend who has promised to sapply them; and if 
any mora of our readen want seeds of th« plant this seaaoa, we 
onglit to hare their atvelopes ftnthwltii» as tb« seeds will be over for 
this year. 

FLowBB-BBDB(yooi'«tts).— Yon wish to flU twelve small beds with 
as many kinds of flowen which will keep gay as long as poesiblc. If 
you haTo no <*faraiahing" plants on hand, and cannot buy many, you 
must put up with annuals; and Mr. Beaton will describe all the best 
annnaJs aboat the middle of March, and the proper way of treating 
them, so as to keep up a eheap succession of flowers all Uie summer; 
meootlme proeura those annuals he wrote about late last autumn. 

Bbll-olassbs yoB Bbbs (/ween^ue).— Bees can see to work in 
very slightly illumliuted places; they would coat the inside of the 
glBsaes with wax, if they were not covered over so as to exclude the 
light. Oetanloms and fuchsias might be kept through the winter 
under hand-glasses, if trouble and labour wera no object, to exclude 
the frost, give air, &e., fco. The mould may be dispensed with in 
striking cuttings in phials of water. Yon will flad your other ques- 
tions answered in previous volumes, if you will refer to the Indexes. 

Dark OLUfBiBO Bosb (E. Ward),—Crimaon BaunauU would 
suit you. 

Makiko Hotbbdb (Originai Sub$criber).—lirerj one of your 
questions are anticipated at pp. 146 and 163 of the present volume. 

Plamtiko Potatoba (fn^iftrer).— Plant every potato you latend 
to plant without a day's delay. A foot apart in the row, and two 
feet between the rows, are good average distances. The tall-growing 
varieties had better be six Inches further apart. Bead our ** twelve 
golden rules," at p. 72. 

S0PBB-PHoePKATB OF Lixb (fion*).— TMs Is a salt composed 
of phosphorio acid and lime. It is made for manure, by dissolving 
bones in oil of vitrioL 

Liquid Maitobb for Oblbbt (Ibid).— A. bucket full of the 
drainage from a stable, added to four backets of water, will answer 
yonr purposo; or any of the liquid manurea mentioned by Mr. 
Tuner, and other eeiery-grow e rs. See our indexes. 

Black-bbbtlbs (/. A. R.). — If we had space to spare, we would 
Insert your very amusing letter. The cot would not eat the phos- 
phorus paste, nor could she get at it if yon pnt it into holes and 
craviees. If yoa cannot moke it, buy some of the phosphorus pills 
prepared by Mr. Purser, 40, Bridge-street, Blaekfk'iars. 

Babkbkia (O. B. C). — We are obliged by your correction. This 
genua, as you state, was named after the late Qeorge Barker, Esq., 
the Justly esteemed orehid-growcr at Birmingham. We published 
" The Modem Gardener's Dictionary," which, though not " explain- 
ing every term," may suit your purpose. 

BOSBS BuDDBD UkST JuLY (R.P. G.).~These being budded hi 
hedgerews, you bad better eat down the stocks to the buds, and 
move them into your garden next November. If you move them 
now, yoo will injure the buds probably. 

CxLBBT SPLrrrurG (/Md).— The soil about the stems, if too wet 
and clayey, will cause them to split and canker. Order the IndexeM 
through your bookseller; we have no stamped copies to send by post. 

Pluxbaoo Labfbkta (Ferejr).— Your plants, now dry and 
withered, should have their tops cut off when the plants begin to 
grow. 

Cjsstrum AcRABriAGusf (J6t(2).'— This, reoeived by yoa in ftoeiy 
weather, has become withered. Tliough a hardy greenhouse jdant, 
the frost has injured it. Cut it down near to the pot, and try it in a 
gentle hotbed. Perhaps the roots are safe. 

N 0X7*8 Cblbbt (/Md).— You can obtain it of Mr. Nutt, near St. 
John's Chttrah, Park, Sheflleld. You could have a bark bed for 
pines in your vinery. Yoo will much oblige us by sending ns a fow 
of the feeds you name. It most be a variety of the JCoiU AaM. 

BBD8 OF FXiOwxBB OF OXB Oo£OuB (A Lodg 8ubacriber),i—You 
have two sets of beds, each set arranged in this order; your garden 



is expoeed to the 
winds and sun, and 
In a cold part of 
Yorkshire. To meet 
your wisbea, that 
tha flowers may be 
low and shrubby, 
put in bed No. 1, 
Baehaeholtxia cro- 
oea, sown as pro- 
posed. It will not 
transplant, and most 



3 



therefore, be sown 
in the bcMl any time 
in April. In Noe. 2 
and 4, Nemoph^Ua 
inrignief sown in 
the flnt week in 
April, and will trans- 
plant. To sueeeed 
it, sow Viacaria oc- 
eulata in an open 
border about the 
80th of May, and 



transplant it when the Nemophplla has done flowering at the end of 
July. In Nos. 8 or ft, whichever of them is nearest the walk or 
windows, Saponaria ealabrica» Sow it under a hand-glass about the 
middle of Mareh, and transplant it about the end of May, or a little 
earlier if your plants are strong. It will flower on to October. In 
Nos. 5 or 3, the one farthest fmm the window or walk, Evchmidium 
eoncinnum grandiftorum* Sow it in the bed on the 1st of April; 
and sow Sweet Alpnum idwnt the middle of May, to transplant after 
the Suekaridmm ; all these will carry you on to October. In the 
middle of the second set of beds plant Taretee ienuifoHa, from 
seeds sown under a hand-glam about the middle of Aogust ; and we 
shall ask Mr. Beaton to furnish yon with a different sot of annuals 
fur the other beds ; but we would repeat the othen. 

CovafBUXA C<Ei.afrn8((F.).— There Is no such plant as Camilla 
eeleeta; is It not Commellna coieetls? If so, put the seeds In a 
cucumber frame till they vegetate, and harden them off; plant them 
in a ricti border about the end of May. They will be two feet high 
by the autumn, and will then flower; but the frost will kill the tops, 
but you can save the roots, and treat them as dahlia roots. 

BODBLB Abbmokb (iMd).— Sow your double anemone now in a 
box of rich light soil ; place it in a cold frame till the seedlings 
appear, and then harden them off to stand out of doors in some 
sheltered plaoe. 

LiLiox Spbciosux Sbbd (lAiif).— ^9ow in a cneomber bed, and 
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whm tlM wodJinitf f thfM inohetlong, harden them off to ttaiid in 
m cold pit If your Mtdi are true, you haro a treasure. 

Gamillia Buna Falling (ZMtf).— Your lar^tt eamelliaa were not 
half watered while they stood in the passage In your house, and the 
air of such a place will neyer grow eamelliu to bloom well. They 
should never fret very dry at the roots. 

Shall Pit {A. Z.).-You ought to be aUe to get inside your nice 
pit in bad weather fh»m either end. A passar* through the mlddli*, 
18 inches wfde, would be sufUcient; and to get head roomo'ou night 
sink this passage. Then you would hare a buck shelf, as yuu propose, 
up to tlie chimney, and one along the whole Tront ; and If you were 
hard ap for room, the passage might be covered with a moveable 
stace or shelf, but we should prefer it witliout this. 

Mblilot CLOTia. — We have had some seM of these sent to ns ; 
and, finding that they hare been cultivsted by a friend, it will be use- 
ful to publish his experience. Ho says: ** I experimented, ior several 
years, with several MeliloU, but have not found them sufficiently 
profliable. or convenient, to induce me to pursue their culture. In 
the first place, do not let your cows get at them, for they impart an 
abominable taste to mPk and butter. They are biennials; very pro- 
ductive, but very difficult to manage. Ouo—Trifolium metUottu 
aibericum, which! received und^r the name, I think, of Candahar 
eloeer— in rich and trenched soil, grew fourteen leet high ; but, in 
that state, the base of the stalk was as big as my two tliumhs, aitd so 
limeons, that it could not be cut with a common scythe. Yon would 
require a short, strong scythe, sneh as the Weiclimen cut lurse with. 
If you had a furse-cutting machine, wherewith to reduce it into frag- 
ments of an inch in lenRth, it nilahl make fodder for elephants, 
hippo|V)tanil, or giraffe I or any animal that crunches the branches 
of trees. Perhaps a horse mitht pick a little of it; but it would be 
too woody for him to eat It all in its adult state; nor does tht* horso 
much like it. I saved between one and two acrps for sheep-feed, and 
put in the sheep as soon as the flowers apiiearrd, before it had at- 
tained half its stature. The sheep ate of the leaves and buds, and the 
top part of the sulks, but left a great part of the stalks standing. It, 
therefore, seems difflenit to appropriate Its vast produce iu any eat- 
able and profitable form. It will appear, from what I have said, that 
It would bean unsuitable crop for hay. A neighbour of mine, who 
saved a crop for sheep, said that he could not get his sheep to eat It 
at all. Mine did eat what was tender. Whether, if it were depas- 
tured continually from its first sprinffins. It would answer better, I 
cannot sav— perhaps it might; but I have not tried. I also tried the 
Bullock Melilot of Americs , but its character was nearly the same, 
though it was not qniie so givantlc as the other. If these continued 
succulent up to the time of their attain ine their full arowih, I think 
they miaht be rendered raluable; but th«ir riaidity present difficul- 
ties, which I Dhall be glad to sersomc ingenious adapter overcome. I 
should add, that my Asiatic species was whiie-flowered, and my 
American yellow- flowered ; and it is possible, that these two species 
wliieh you have sent may r-resent ^ome difference of growth or hablf, 
which may render them more available ; but, from having also cultl- 
▼ntcd the BtelUohu mntrorhiza of Munsary, and MelUotua offieinu' 
H» of Britain, and MelUottu earuletUt I find their habits so much 
alike, that I should not be sanguine in my hope of their utility. The 
produce of seed is enormous from all of them, so that the experiment 
may be easily tried.*' 
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CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

AwNUALa fTender), such as the Portulaeas, Mesembryanthemums, 
Lobelllas, ftc, sow, b.; (Hardy), sow on dry borders, b. and e. 
BiaNMiALB, sow, e. Dahlias, sow, and force old roots for stock, 
h. Dniss every part within the boundary as eaily as you can. 
Edgingb of all sorts finish off as early as possible. Finish all the 
Planting and SraiNO Pkunino of trees and shrubs, and all neoes- 
sary altrratlons as soon as the weather will permit. GaAaa and 
CLOvaa Skid sow with a liberal hand over patchy grass ; keep the 
grass in clean, trim order, and roll it three times this month, and 
oftener if you can. GaAViL, clean, roll, and relay. Hand GLAaaaa, 
the best of all aids to resrhall-hardy, and such other annuaU as come 
up weakly at first, placn them on a warm sheltered aspect. Hobing : 
never hoe a border in March, for fenr of killing something which you 
cannot yet see. Hotdrdb are only good helps to those who can well 
manage them for the flowcr-carden ; keep them up to 70°, and steady. 
HTACiNTna and other Bulbs; as soon as they appear, stir the bods 
and Hehten the soil round the plants; and plant spiing Gladioli at 
onee. PianNNiALB, with the exception of long fleshy-rooted ones, 
ought to be removed— divided, if necessary— and receive some fresh 
soil, or be planted in new situations at least every third reason ; see 
Vt this rule, and treat one thir<i of each family, every February or 
March, according to it. PaoTBCTion is necessary for almost all 
young things of a tender nature this month. Rakbs : lock them 
up, b. ; if your man cannot dress a border without a rake, pity him. 
Rosas finish prnnlng, b., except, perhaps, a few strong one* be left 
unpruned till April, to bloom later; but this plan is radically bad, 
and not necessary now with our perpetuals. Stakbs : see if you 
have a stock on hand for your dahlias, hollyhocks, and all other 
plants requiring them next summer, and see that all the old ties and 
rotten stakes are out of the rosary. Swbbt Bbiab, sown in a single 
row, will grow and make a hedge in such poor soil as would kill 
other roses. Tvbf, lay. Watxb the foliage only of late planted 
evergreens ; root watering is often more injurious than we think this 
month. __ D. Bbatom. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Aib admit in fine weather, when the outside temperature is above 
S5° ; a shut house isbetttr than cold currents and night fins. Bulbs 
and TuBinova roots introduce, and water more freely ; start the 
▼arlous kinds of Achimenes, Gesnera, and Gloxinia, in hotbed. Cal- 
CBOLABiAB and CiMBBABiAa water more freely, shade in sunny wea* 
titer, shift for succession. Gamjb£X.iab and Azalbas water more plen- 



tlAilly when In bloom. DioavA, Epacbib, Hbatbs, giv* 
dance of air when growing and flowering; P»i7irB fneij when 
flowering, and keep cloee until they begin to grow, wbea the 
had better be examined. Hotbbds prepare for aowing 
seeds, and any other deairable greenhouse plants, raising 
sowing seeds, or striking cuttings of the commoner sorts for stocks, 
on which to inarch or graft Correas, Oranges, Camellias, <cc. IsrsBcrs. 
destroy. Lsavbs and Stxxb dean. Lzlzbs, Japav: after 
stents appear, place in a light, airy situation. Miovohbttb i 
tender annuals sow In a slight hotbed, to be afterwards liardened 
Boil prepare, turn, and expose for a general shifting nhont the 
of the month. TitAXir larKM planu of Polargooiuras, Inieiided 
early {floweririg ; Stop Uiose for late summer and autonn. 
climbers to rafters ; train those daily on trtlllses ; and, as the : 
is now getting on, let neatness, order, and deaalijuMS, mr w jw he n 
prevail. R. 




FRUIT GARDEN. 

Apricots, pmae, If before n^Iected, b. ; young ones, ] 
Api'lbs. dress for blight. Blossoms of wall-fruit, protect. Cvb- 
JLANT8, finish planting and pruning, b. Espalxbbb, generallj finish 
regulating, b. Fios, plant; make layers; plant cuttings. Foax- 
ovBR the borderi and quarters, if borare omitted. OoosBBBR&ias, 
prune, if before neglected, b. ; finish planiinr, b. GaAFTiira, in 
mild weather, i« beftt done thii month. Scions, prepare. HOBXsa 
cannot be done too often. Mulch round tie trees newly-planted, 
to keep the roou moist MsJiLAua, Mulubrbibs, and Xbo- 
Tahzhbs, necleoted liefore, prune, b. ; younc, head doc^n. PaABs. 
carefuUy prune aud train. Plaittxho, omitted, complete, b. (See 
Feb.) PEUKXica, in general, e<)mplete, without fail, b. Rasp- 
bbbbxbs, flnuh planting, b. Strawbbehibs, flnlsii dressing, b. ; 
plant. Htahdakd OaciiAEn-TaBB!!, finish pruuinsc, b. SncKaas, 
for stocks, may be plsntod (See Feb.) Suppobt, with stakes, trees 
newly-planted. Stocks, raito from seeds of applea, peart, quinces, 
and medlars. Tebncxx, Jcc., ground lor plantine. Tivbs, finish 
pruning without fail, b.; plant cuttings, and make layers. Wai.- 
VOTS, p. 

In Qrnfling, commence with ptums and cherries ; but scions on the 
lattt-r, if inserted on largo trees, seMom succeed. Loose brandies 
and last year's sboou of pears and other Iruit-trees, trained as pyr«. 
midaU, fasten In their proper positions. R. Bmsivgtos* 

FORCING DEPARTSffEXT. 
Aia, admit freely. Apkidbs. destroy in all (breing stmcCmes bj 
fumigation. Asparaous, provide succession. CiTBRaiBs ripening 
require but little water. Capsxcdxs, sow, b. F-^rwsrd Ci;caiCBSBS, 
to replace those which fruited in winter. Plants to flower ia 
pots, continue to introduce. Kidnby Bbams, provide suecessioas. 
LxAVxs, clean by the sponge and syringe. Mushroom bed for 
spring, make. Pin as require more wa'ter and greater heat; svringe 
their crowns; give liquid manure; shift into larger pofi«. PBACBRa, 
thin; the day temperature for them should not exceed 7QP; disbod; 
trim ; water abuadantiy. PaoPAOATx hothouse plants by sllpa, 
eatttn^, suckers, and layers, according to the plant's aatnre; it is 
the best season. Sbbolinob of culinary plants, reroore to a oool«*r 
place. STRAWBBBRtBa in pots, continue fordng. TBXPBRATcaa 
for pines sbouM bv about 85° at midday, and during night W*; tm 
the flewer-stove 6b'* and 55**. Sulphur, apply on flues and pipes to 
destroy red spider. Tobacco fumigations continue. Tohators, 
sow, b. ViKxa erenow ail in motion; thin; train; keep well 
supplied with liqnld manure; air, keep moist, except to tliose la 
blossom ; but be cautious, or the mildew may Tislt you ; temp, as 
last month. Mblons, provide succession. B. Errington. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Angblica, bow or plant. AaTicROKBa, dress; plant. Asparagus, 

sow; plant; force; and dress beds. Balm, plant. Basil, sow. 

Bbans. plant; earth up- Bbbt (red, white, and green), bow. Borasr. 

BOW. BoBBCOLX,sow, e. BaocoLi, sow; mark for seed. BuaNar, 

plant and sow. Cabbagbs, plant; earth up; sow. Capsicum, sow, 

e. Carooons. sow, e. Carrawat, sow. Cabrotb, suw, e.; main 

crop. Cauliplowxbb, plant from frames ; glvo air to those und^ 

glass ; prick out spring-raised : sow, b. Cblbriac, sow. Cblbbt, 

sow; dress and earth up. Chamomilk, planL Chbrtil, sow. 

CnivKB, plant. Clart, sow. Caxss (American), sow. CoMPOsTa, 

prepare. CoaiANDEX, sow, e. Cobn Salad, sow. CucuxsKas, 

sow; prick out; plant; impregnate those under glass, ice. Dill, 

sow. Fbnnxl, sow or plant. Gablick, plant. Hob generally in 

dry weather. Horsb-badisd, plum. Hyssop, sow, e. Jrrusalbk 

Abtichorxs, plant. Kalb (Sea), plant or sow; force. Kidnbt 

Bbanb, sow, e., in slight hotbed, to be protect^ ; attend to thoM 

forcing. Lbbrs, sow. Lbttucbs, sow; prick out, and plant out 

from frames. Liquid Manurb, give to Cabbagus, Itc. Mabigolds, 

sow. Mabjoram, sow sod plant. Mblons sow, for succession, or 

strike cuttings. Mint, plant; clean beds. Mushroom Bbos, attend 

to; make. Mustard and Crbss, BOW. Nasturtiums, sow. Onions, 

sow main crop; iraniplant autumn- raised ; plant for seed, b.; (Potato 

and Tree), plant Obach, sow. PAKSLBY(Com. and Hamh.),sow. 

Parsnips, sow, e. ; main crop. Pxas, sow; earth up; stick. Ice. 

PoMPioNsandPuBSLANB, sow,e. Pbnnyrotal, plant. Radishbb, 

sow; thin. Rampion. sow. Rapk (com. and edible-rooted), sow, e. 

Rhubabb, sow, b.; plant, b. Rocambolb, Roskmabt, and Rub, 

plant. Sagb and Shalots, plant. Salsapt and Scorxonbra, sow. 

Savoys, sow ; lay in for sprouts. Sba-Kalb, fow In patches, in a 

prepared bed. SaiaaBTa and Succory, sow. Sobrrls, plant and 

sow. Spinach, sow; weed, &c. Tanby and Tarragon, plant. 

TBTBAooNiAlond Tn YMB, sow, e. Tom ATOBB, sow, e. Turnips, sow, 

b. e.; or once a fortnight. 
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At the present season, when the judicious gardener, 
to protect the roots of his nevlr-plKnted treea and 
shrubs from the drying winds, has recourse to muleh- 
ittg, or covering tlie soil abore them with long dung, 
or other substances, which will prevent injurious 
evaporation, the foUowing remarks from a very judi- 
cious oorrespondent are particularly opportune : — 

" During the last autumn, I visited the grounds 
of a florist who is celebrated for growing dahlias. 
Observing that large masses of dung were placed 
arouDd each of the plants, I inquired of the persoa 



who shewed the grounds, what purposes were intended 
by these miMiingt .' He replied, ' First, to keep the 
roots cool ; and, secondly, to supply the plants with 
liquid manure when it rained, or when they were 
watered by the hand.' Now, as much has of lata 
been written on the subject of mulching, it may not 
be unprofitable to say a few words on the use and 
abuse of this practioe. 

•' To apply mvself to the first object intended by 
the mulcDing of plants, namely, ' to koep their roo^ 
cool,' it may be asked, Why should one part of a tree 
be kept in a cooler state than the other parts ? why 
permit the leaves and bruiohes to reoeire the benefit 
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of the Bolar and atmospheric influences, whilst these 
advantages are withheld from the roots? Strange 
that persons who know that hottom-heat is necessary 
* to induce a cutting to emit rootB, should in practice 
admit that, in its subsequent stages of growth, the 
plant is benefited by keeping its roots cooler than 
Its head. Those persons who grow grapes, and who 
unfortunately have the vines placed in the border, 
find their great difficulty to be when the roots are 
chilled by cold rains in tlie early part of the season, 
whilst the leaves and fruit are growing under glass 
in a temperature of. perhaps, 20^ aboye that in which 
the roots are placed. Why tlien voluntarily attempt 
to create an almost equal * difiBculty,' by keeping the 
roots of a tree in the border several degrees below 
the temperature which the other parts enjoy ? 

"It is admitted, that the practice of mulching trees 
in hot weather greatly diminishes the labour of 
watering them. But then it should be considered 
whether this advantage is not obtained by sacrifices 
that more than counterbalance the benefit. In other 
words, that by depriving the roots of the advantages 
of the solar and atmospheric influences, by surround- 
ing the tree with heavy coatings of dung, a greater 
injury is perpetrated than can be compensated by 
the diminished labour of watering. And, with re- 
spect to the benefit which it is alleged that the tree 
derives from the mulching, in the form of liquid- 
manure from the rains, &c., it may be briefly answered 
that, after the mulching has been exposed for a few 
weeks to the action of the sun and air, its nutritive 
properties have been already, for the most part, 
washed into the ground, or dissipated into the atmo- 
sphere, and the mulching reduced almost to a mere 
caput mortuum: encumbering the plant, and de- 
priving the root of the beneficial influences of tlie 
sun and air. The occasional applications of liquid- 
mauure would, surely, more-eftectually invigorate the 
tree, whilst the ground could in that case be kept 
open by the repeated use of the fork and the rake. 

*' But the mulching of trees has, doubtless, its 
uses, and very important uses too. Every tree planted 
in the autumn should be mulched, but for the very 
contrary reason of keeping the * roots cool.* These 
trees should be mulched for the purpose of retaining 
as long as possible the solar heat imparted to the 
earth during the preceding season, and to prevent the 
roots from being paralysed by the frost; enabling 
them thereby, on the return of spring, to second the 
eflbrts of the head, in producing a regular and eflect- 
ive circulation of the sap. For if the condition of 
the roots and the other parts of a tree be dissimilar, 
the circulation of the sap must, in tliat case, be dis- 
turbed ; and hsnce, orobably, one prominent cause of 
* green eye * in the flower, and premature falling of 
the fruit Whereas, if all the parts of a tree be 
growing in an equable temperature, and all, as nearly 
as can be effected, receiving the benefits of the sun 
and air, the condition of the tree will then be har- 
monised, and a regular and healthful flow of sap in 
all its parts be promoted." 

The florist's theory of mulching his dahlias, so 
justly animadverted upon by our correspondent, is a 
fair specimen of the reasoning powers of a large 
class of cultivators, whose practice is founded on 
scientific truths, but whose explanation of that prac- 
tice is the very reverse of scientific. Our corres- 
pondent's observations deserve the attention of culti- 
vators. Mulching need not, and indeed should not, 
be of a nature to exclude the influence of atmospheric 



heat, and we quite agree with him about the ques- 
tionable benefit of enriching a border through the 
agency of mulching, for, at the most, the enrichment 
to a soil derived from the practice is merely a se^ 
condary consideration. The objects meet important 
to be secured by its employment, and for which alone 
it should ever be adopted by the gardener, are to 
check evaporation from the soil, and to prevent it 
becoming wet and chilled. When the first object 
has to he attained, the mulch is best placed over 
the roots about two inches below the surface, and 
then the earth returned over the mulch. To exclude 
rain, and to retain the temperature of the soil, the 
mulch is best placed upon the surface, and covered 
with a tarpaulin or reed panels. Neither, to attain 
one of these desired objects, wannth in the soil, 
ought the mulch to be kept over the surface con- 
tinually, but upon the occurrence of every sunny 
mild day, it should be taken off during the middle 
of the day, and returned about three o'clock. By 
such judicious attention, the heat to be accumulated 
in a given spot of soil will far exceed that in the sur- 
rounding soil not similarly treated. 



THE FRUrr-GARDEN. 

Strawberry Forcing. — By referring to page M8, it 
will be seen that the general principles of strawberry 
forcing were discussed; we are tempted again to 
make a few farther observations before the season 
draws to a close. We advised a very cautious mode 
of procedure at that early period as to watering, and 
not hurrying them ; and such, at an early season, is 
peculiarly necessary. Now, however, some of these 
cautions become shorn of their weight in some de- 
gree ; and the principal care now necessary will be 
to see that they do not suffer for want of water, or 
from too high a temperature. Some of our amateur 
friends may have conveniences for a regular succes- 
sion of forced strawberries, so as to have some ripe 
from the time this reaches our readers until they , 
ripen in the open ground. But this is not the case 
with the majority ; and to those who can ill spare 
house or pit room we saVt do not introduce any to 
heat until the middle of February, when the produce 
will be much more certain, as well as of much higher 
quality; then good strawberries may be gathered a 
month before those in the open ground. 

We may now direct especial attention to a point or 
two of much importance, and although adverted to 
at page 39, and again at page 139, we may, perhaps, 
be excused for glancing at it again. 

Watering. — We advise the use of ordinary water 
until the moment the truss of blossoms may be dis- 
covered just emerging from its socket ; then, a regu- 
lar system of manure watering may be resorted to; 
for unless the bloom stalk shoots witii freedom, so as 
to throw the berries ultimately beyond the rim of the 
pot, there is small chance of success ; not that the 
berries would not swell when nearer home, but that 
this dumpy character argues a want of power in the 
plant — a root action inadequate to the proper supply 
of the plant. 

We have before, at page 140, suggested the use of 
guano-water; we now beg to say that a favourite 
plan with us — indeed, the only one we have recourse 
to at present, in all cases where liquid manure is 
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wanted — is to mix soot-water with the guano-water, 
equal parts. Both these must he highly clarified ; 
indeed, ours is like pale porter when ready for use. 
This is easily accomplished by keeping a couple of 
vessels at work — the one guano, the other soot. Now 
admitting that one ounce of Feruvian guano and 
one pint of soot will make a large waterpotful, hold- 
ing three gallons of liquid manure, as strong as it 
ought to be applied to any plant when constantly 
used, it will be easy to ascertain how much of mere 
clear water should be added to a much more highly 
concentrated liquid manure, brewed thus for mere 
convenience' sake. Thus, suppose the mixture is 
brewed ten times as strong, of course it will require 
to be diluted with ten times the amoimt of mere 
water. This is our practice ; and our waterpot of 
strong mixture will water a whole house of plants ; 
the operator, who knows the power of his mixture, 
merely pouring a little into each pot of clear water, 
as he draws it. We do not mean to say that this is 
the only proper way of making manure water; we 
merely say it is at present our practice, and seems to 
answer with everyttiing to which we have applied it ; 
and, in the present imperfect state of horticulture, as 
to the bearings of chemistry on it, we must be con- 
tent for awhile with rule of thumb work. 

Strawberries, those rising for blossom, will at this 
period require almost daily watering in this way; 
those on elevated shelves, in auy houses, requiring 
twice as much as those in low pits or frames. 

It is good practice to place a pan beneath the pots 
as soon as the truss begins to rise, especially if the 
pots are on an elevated shelf in a house. 

Thinning the Berry. — ^When they "set" thickly, 
it is necessary to apply the scissors ; thinning them 
out as grapes. All cripnled or imperfectly "set'* 
berries should be removed the moment they can be 
perceived ; and as soon as a good crop of weU-formed 
berries can be secured, all the remaining pips in 
course of blossoming, or Just swelling oft, may be 
cut away. But you will hinder the succession, 
Mr. Somebody wOl say: true, we shall in some 
degree; we shall save you the chagrin of being 
obliged to eat a dozen or two of half-starved berries, 
which would have been produced a fortnight later 
on the same plants, had our present advice not 
been followed. There is no real gain, however, in 
reserving all the late buds or blossoms after a good 
£rop is secured ; for the water necessary to get them 
imperfectly swelled ofP, will prove a deteriorator of 
the flavour of those colouring. It is an excellent 
plan with those, who, when they get a full crop, would 
wish to retard some of them, to remove them as soon 
as a dish or two has been gathered, to a cold frame or 
pit ; here they will ripen slowly, and acquire more 
flavour, and a much higher colour, than they get in 
hothouses. We have seen fine Keen's seedlings 
placed on exhibition tables thus managed, which 
were almost black with colouring ; and which have 
beat all competitors. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that tViis course would not answer at an earlier 
period than the present; it would scarcely be safe, 
for a hard frost could scarcely be kept out of a cool 
pit, and frost would ruin the whole crop. 

This is an excellent period to make up a frame, to 
' produce a good crop about three weeks prior to those 
m the open soil. A small bottom-heat of 60° to 70° 
would be desirable : and good strong young plants may 
be removed from the open ground, with good balls of 
earth, and immediately planted in rich soil. They 
must be frequently syringed, and kept rather close 
for a week, shading them slightly if the weather should 



prove very sunny. Their subsequent management 
will be similar to pot-strawberries, except that the^ 
may be allowed to carry a much heavier crop. We 
need scarcely add, that the water used must always 
be equal, at least, to the temperature of the structure 
they are in : this is a maxim that applies with equal 
force to every species of forcing. 

Cleansing Fbu it-trees. — Those who have not 
looked carefully over their fruits, to see if any of the 
insect tribes infest them, should lose no time; for 
strong applications are much easier applied before 
the leaf unfolds than afterwards. For tlie American 
blight, spirits of tai*, rubbed in with a brush, seems 
to be the favourite remedy at present. Where trees 
are infested all over, however, we would advise a wash, 
applied by the syringe or engine. Soft>Boap-water, 
four ounces to the gallon, and plenty of finely-dis- 
solved clay, will, if applied twice or thrice, block up 
the rogues in their dens, and, if not totally destroy 
them, much impede their operations. Every portion 
of the trees should be soused with it. If red spiders 
infest them, plenty of sulphur must be added to the 
soap-water mixture. The same mixture, indeed, will 
be antagonistic to most of the insects which infest 
our fruit-trees, including the Coccus, or scaly insect. 

Grafting. — We made so many observations in 
February, last year, that we need do no more at 
present than observe, that it is absolutely essential to 
success that no delay take place in the operation. We 
consider that the best period is that wnen the buds 
of the stock can first be perceived to enlarge ; better 
be done too soon than too late. Of course this rule 
will regulate the grafting of difierent kinds in due 
succession, beginning with those which swell first 
We hope our advice, in the Calendar and elsewhere, of 
preparing scions in due time, has been attended to ; 
our nurserymen always like to have the scion taken 
ofi^ and " heeled," a few weeks previous to the opera- 
tion, in order that the stock may be a trifle in advance 
of the scion. It is supposed, also, that the slight 
amount of perspiration, or loss of juices, which a 
scion removed from the parent-tree always undergoes, 
paves the way for a speedy reception of the juices of 
Its new foster-mother 

Newly Pijintbd Trees. — ^A trying time is now at 
hand, when the appliances of gooa staking, fastening, 
shading, and mulching, will occasionally be requi- 
site. Of course we do not suppose that every apple- 
tree planted in an orchard can be shaded : most 
people are too busy in other ways to be able to accom- 

Slish so much ; but this we say, that the benefits 
erivable from such little attentions are of much 
import, and that our amateur readers who have 
periods of leisure, will do well to render all the assist- 
ance in their power in such oases. Mulching we 
however consider indispensable with all fruit-trees ; 
this we have ahready pointed out in a proceeding arti* 
cle ; as also staking. We merely advert to them here 
to refresh memories for the last time, as mere spring 
business. In fastening newly-planted wall-trees 
much care must be taken to have tlie bands loose. 
We never finally train our newly-planted wall-ti-ees 
until the end of May, by which time they will have 
settled considerably; we merely sling a long and 
loose strip of sheds here and there, enough to keep 
the main branches in their place, for fear of wind 
waving. Towards the end of the month, if dry 
weather previously, a little watering may be neces- 
sary ; and our practice is to use warm liquid-manure, 
just such as we described for the strawberries, and 
about 10** warmer than the soil — say about 75°. 
We do hope before very long that our worthy 
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coaiyutors, Mefiisrs. Beaton and Fisb, will give their 
•pimons on the value of liquid manures when pro- 
perly applied ; our Mend Mr. Barnes we know is an 
advocate for tlieir use, and so is Mr. Appleby. 

R. Kbbinotok. 



THE rLOWEIUGARDEN, 

Sowing Seeds: Half-hardy ^nmiaZf.— Sow the 
following seeds any time before the middle of the 
month, if you have the convenience of a slight hotr 
bed ; but, if you never reared such things before, it is 
better that you should wait to the end of the month, 
for all the seeds that I shall mention to-day will do 
if they are got in before the end of April. The only 
difference is, that they will be later in coming into 
flower — ^but not in the proportion of the time that may 
be lost in the spring. I nave sometimes noticed that 
seeds out of the same packet sown at an interval of 
six weeks in spring, have flowered within twelve days 
of each other in the summer. Much depends on the 
season, and the convenience one has to rear tbem ; 
and, no doubt, much depends on the skill of the 
manager. In general, I would not advise new be- 
ginners to attempt too much early in the season, for 
we all know how tiresome it is to lose things after 
we have taken all the pains we can with them ; and 
without some considerable nractioe, very little seed- 
lings are apt to be lost -through very slight and 
unforeseen causes. 

Sinl. — For annuals, and indeed for most other 
seeds, I put little stress on the kind of soil for them ; 
for this reason, that as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to be handled, they ought to be removed 
into other pots and transplanted singly; and this 
will be neoessary in about three weeks, or a month 
at farthest, after sowing. The only thing which I 
can think of now, to give strong advice about, is this : 
if I have a packet of very choice seeds which, for 
various reasons, I must trust to a young man, to 
whose department the seeds belong; as, in large 
places, this and all the rest of the work is divided 
among so many foremen — every one of them looking 
after his own things, and is responsible for them ; 
well, suppose this young man has not had much ex- 
perience yet in managing seedlings, I would caution 
him particularly not to use any leaf-mould, or soil 
with which manure has been mixed — ^two very good 
things in their way, and much used with our common 
seeds; but knowing that the young plants from this 
packet of seeds come up very slender, and are pecu- 
liarly liable to dampH)ff while very young, and know- 
ing that enriched soil is more tavourable to damp 
than very poor sandy soil, I charge him to guard 
against this, and to use Uie poorer compost; and 
for the same reason, knowing that very poor soU 
is more favourable to bring the seedlings on firm 
and hardy, I would advise all new beginners to use 
nothing better for their seed pots. The rest I shall 
notice under each head or name as I proceed. 

Mesembbtanthkmum PraoP(EUH, or Tbioolob, as 
it is oftener called, is one of the most dwarfish and 
pT«ttiest little annuals I know, and not at all difficult 
to manage. It is one of those things we call succu- 
lents, and belongs to a family of Cape plants. The 
Ice plant is of this family, and there are I know not 
how many hundreds of oifiiBrent kinds, or species, of 
this one family, all of them living on the most scanty 
food in the barren plains, and on rocks in South 
Africa. The largest book with coloured figures of 
plants I ever saw, was entirely devoted to this single 
ramily, by a German prince (Prince Salem Dick); 



and I am almost sure this annual ia the prettiest of 
the< whole. Therefore, it is sorely worth growing; 
and a sixpenny packet of seeds would fill a good sized 
bed. It is the best thing we have to fill a very shallow 
fancy vase, for it will flower in profusion if the soil 
is three inches deep. It will grow equally well on a 
rich vine border, flowering for two months ; and might 
be had in flower from Midsummer |to tJie end of 
September, by sowing it now; again about the 
middle of Apnl; and a third sowing about the tenth 
of May; but those sown in March do best. For grow- 
ing seeds of choice things like this, finne-lneh pots are 
best. They are not too small to be always wanting 
water, nor too large to hold the soil long wet alter 
watering, and so encourage dampness among ^ 
seedlings. All seed pots should be well drained ; and 
for almost all the finer annuals the pots ought to be 
watered before the seeds are sown, and not after, for 
small seeds are very liable to be dis|>laoed by the first 
watering before the soil is 'Settled roimd them ; and 
by watering the pot first, tiien sowing the seeds, and 
pressing these down very even and gently after thef 
are covered, the seeds get imbedded in uieir proper 
places: the covering of dry mould, which G^oiud not 
oe deeper than just to cover the seeds, will suck op 
part of ^e moisture firom around the seeds, and the 
whole surfiBUW is then in that oomfortable condition 
which we call " neither wet nor dry." If the pote 
are put by in tiiis state, and kept in the dark in a 
slight hotbed until the seedlings begin to appear, voy 
UtUe water indeed will sufBoe ; and the less of it given 
to seed pots the better, provided the pota are not 
allowed to get too dry. As soon as this and all other 
half-hardy seedlings are well up out oi the soil, they 
ought to be inured to the light and air at once, and 
be brought out of the seed bed in a few days, and 

S laced in some wann, dry situation, away from 
raught, for the first ten or tw^ve days ; but early in 
the spring much depends on the weather. Whether 
the weather be favouraUe or not, however, they must 
not remain in a hotbed longer than I stated, unless 
it is a very slight one indeed, and that large ^rtions 
of air can be given ; but if this can be admitted, it 
would be the best possible way to manage them for 
the first six weeks, or until they are strong enough 
to stand in a cold pit or the hont of a greei^ouse. 

MBSEMBBTAKTHBinjM Glabdm IS a veij old-fs- 
shioned annual of this daas, but rather a pretty one 
if well managed. It has large, lemon-coloured flowers, 
and lasts a long time in bloom. One sowing of it 
any time in March will be enough, as it is an 
autumnal flowerer. The same treatm«it as for the 
last will do for it 

Glintomu Pulohella. — The pretty Clintonia is 
also an elegant but very dwarf plant; just one of 
those gems which all lovers of flowers luce to see in 
their season. The flowers are blue and white, and 
although I range it with half-hardy things, it is in 
reality as hardy as a crocus, being nrom North West 
America. Never&eless it is well worth early nursing 
as a tendeiiing, after the manner first directed. 

Rhodakthb MAN01.BSII, or Gapt. Mangles' Rose- 
flower, is another of these little gems, and the last of 
them which I shall mention to-day. It is veiy like 
an everlasting flower, and is nearly one in reality. 
The same treatment will bring this forward also, 
indeed, I grouped them together on this account 

D. Beaton. 
(To he eontmued.J 
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GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Epaoris — contrasted in tome respects with Erica. — 
Tho different species of the beautiful fiHiiily of the 
Epaoris are peculiarly fitted to suit those with limited 
means and space, and who may yet wish to possess 
as great variety as possible of flowering plants. Many 
of them, such as the crimson Impressa and the snow- 
white NivaUs, with their congeners and Taiieties, 
flower freely during the winter months ; and others, 
such as Qrand^fiora and MiniaUi, with their reddish 
crimson and vermillion flowers tipped with white, 
bloom in spring and early summer, and almost at 
any time, according to the diversity of treatment 
they receive in the matter of potting and growing 
the young shoots. Thejr cannot be very successfully 
used, as a window plant in a sitting-room, unless for 
the period when the plant is fully m bloom, as, like 
their near neighbours in appearance, the heath 
famUy, they dearly like plenty of fresh air. The 
closish atmosphere of a sitting-room, however, if not 
kept hot, will not affect them iojuriously nearly so 
soon as it would the most of the ericas. The diffi- 
culty of growing the latter well, even in a small 
house where geraniums, cinerarias, calceolarias, fuch- 
sias, &c., are grown, arises from the fact that the 
moist atmosphere in which these at one time or ano- 
ther delight, is the most fruitful cause of producing 
mildew among the heaths, which would soon impair 
the beauty or, if not totally destroy, the finest speci- 
mens. This dreaded enemy of the heath grower 
seldom or never makes its appearance among epa- 
crises — ^their hardy leaves not affording a tempting 
enough feeding and reposing place for the frmgus ; 
and hence we find that they flourish in an atmo- 
sphere and a temperature that would be ruinous to 
the erica family, accommodating themselves, in many 
respects, to the treatment given to the soil-wooded 

Slants referred to ; though even then prudence would 
ictate the necessity of keeping them together where 
the greatest quantity of fresh air could be given. 

We are not aware that this distinctive feature of 
the two families has been greatly noticed, though of 
considerate importance to the amateur ; nor do we 
think we can fully and satisfactorily account for 
its existence, though with respect to tho fact tbere 
can be no doubt. The heaths cultivated are mostly 
natives of the Gape of Good Hope, or hybrids raised 
from them. Their natural localities there are the 
tope and sides of mountains, and the fissures and 
clefts of rock, where tho soil is scanty, and chiefly 
consisting of the decaying debris of tiie rock, and 
vegetable matter which had been growing and de- 
composing for centuries. Their position removed 
them from the scorching heat of the plains, and, un- 
less in the rainy season, exposed them to a dry, clear, 
coolish atmospherB. Unless, therefore, when 'start- 
ing into free growth, after the free -growing kinds 
have been pruned after flowering, coolness and airi- 
ness are the essential elements of success — elements 
which demonstrate the importance of giving heaths, 
where practicable, a place for themselves. The epa- 
crises, on the other hand, may be said to be the 
heaths of Australasia. No ericas are found there, 
and no epaorises found at the Gape. The name 
(from epi upon, and akros the top) is designed to give 
us an idea of the localities in which they are found — 
the tops of the mountains. As tho climate there, in 
many places, in several respects resembles our own — 
and as, at least, the atmosphere near the coast will 
be less dry tiian in the interior at the Gape — we 



may thus see one reason why the epaoris will submit 
to variations of temperature, and a degree of closeness 
and humidity in the atmosphere which would soon * 
destroy a heath. 

"But then," says a young friend, "how am I, 
without glasses and much knowledge of botany, to 
know an epacris from a heath? Uncle Richard 
took me the other day to see what he called a beau- 
tifid crimson heath, and it was exactly the same as 
this, that you call the Epacris impressa ; and really 
the leaves and little tubular flowers look exactly like 
many heaths." Without going into the depths of 
botany, because there we should be afraid of getting 
overhead ourselves, we shall, without noticing 
other great distinctions, merely advert to the differ- 
ence in the leaves and flowers. The leaves of the 
heath are generally opposite each otlier, or in a tchorl 
round the stem. The leaves of the epacris are not 
opposite, but alternate. Again, the leaves of heaths 
have generally netted veins, similar to our hardy 
trees ; the leaves of the epacris have generally their 
veins more longitudinal in their character, extending 
from the base to the apex; resembling more, in this 
respect, the leaf of a leek than the leaf of a cucum- 
ber. The monopetalous tubular blossom of a heath 
is divided into /our segments at its point, and con- 
tains within it eight stamens, inserted at the base of 
the corolla. The segments of the blossom of an epa- 
cris BxefivCt and there exejive stamens, not free, but 
adhering, for the greater part of their length, to the 
inside of the corolla. 

GuLTURE. — Here the first thing to be considered is 
soU. This should be the same as that used for the 
^onerality of heaths, namely, sandy tur^ peat, using 
It as rough as possible; proportioning, however, the 
roughness and the size oi pieces to the size of 
the pot, and the large or small nature of the shift 
given. For instance, pieces of the compost, the size 
of marbles, may be used in a pot four inches in dia- 
meter ; but in a pot of twelve mches, the pieces may 
range from tho size of marbles to that of a turkey's 
egg. Pieces of charcoal will also assist in keeping 
the soil open and also be useful for drainage. 

Salkotion of Flaktb. — ^Where fine future growth 
is desirable, very young healthy plants should be 
chosen in preference to those which are older and 
somewhat stunted in their growth. A plant, with 
its pot crammed with roots, may be made to flower 
successively where it is, but it is not to be depended 
upon for repotting and starting afresh into vigorous 
growth. 

PoTXJNO.-- The pots should either be new or per- 
fectly clean outside and inside, and porous rather 
than hard. Before potting, be sure that the plant 
has been thoroughly watered, and then allowed to 
drain. If potted dry, nothing will again thoroughly 
wet the bad, but placing the pot in a tub of water, 
which, in any case, and especially when the ono-shift 
system is used, would reduce the new unappropriated 
soil to something of a marshy state. In potting 
either upon the continuous, or the one-shift system, 
we consider it preferable to adopt the first until the 
plants have been placed in five-inch pots. The pieces 
of charcoal blended with the soil, independently of 
acting as chemical absorbents, will act mechanically 
as well, and be much lighter than pieces of sand- 
stone. The roots should reach the outside of the 
ball, after passing and surrounding tho lumpy pieces, 
but should not get matted Uiere to any extent oefore 
being shifted. The surface soil should always be 
fine, or too much air may enter. The same atten- 
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tion must be giyen to the end of the chapter. On 
the one-shift system, a plant is at once transferred 
from a five-inch pot to one of twelve inches or more, 
or less ; the soil, of course, is used much rougher, 
and more attention must be paid to drahiage, and 
rapid growth after being shifted. Anything like a 
cloffging up of the drainage is ruinous. Above the 
broken potsherds should be placed a layer of moss, 
and some small clean -washed pebbles, or broken 
charcoal sifted, to take out the dust. The moss, if 
fresh, will not only for a long time keep the drainage 
clear, but will act as an equaliser of moisture. There 
is no necessity for elevating the ball in the centre of 
the pot By the common method of potting, vour 
plants will grow more slowly, but every year will be 
improving ; by the other, you will obtain a fine spe- 
cimen in a third of the time, but it wiU sooner begin 
to deteriorate. 
Afteb-manaosment : Watering. — Like heaths, no 

Slants sufier more from being allowed to g[et very 
ry. " Strange, and they natives of such high and 
dry places.*' No ! not so strange after all. There, how- 
ever meagre the soil, the fibres had next to unlimited 
range, and in the driest and clearest weather the 
moisture raised by evaporation and capillary attrac- 
tion from the subsoil and the rocks beneath, would 
supply their hair-like fibres as it passed them. 
Jure we give them no such advantages when con- 
fining them in a pot, and setting them, it may be, on 
an isolated shelf. When potting on the old system, 
the general principle in watering must be attended 
to— namely, water thoroughly, and give none until 
again wanted. This same principle followed out in 
the one-shift system, would render /ai^tire more than 
problematical. The great rule here is not to potch 
the new soil with water, until the roots are getting 
into it. 

Potting being done generally in spring, or early in 
summer, the plants in both cases, but especially for 
the one-shift system, should be set in a close pit, to 
encourage growth ; giving and increasing the air only 
as that has been efiidcted. Shading at first to keep down 
the temperature when the sun is hot, and syring- 
ing the plants and the walls of the pit, thus imitating 
the rainy season in their natural localities; increas- 
ing the air and full exposure to light, as the growth 
approaches completion ; removing then the sashes en- 
tirely, and allowing the plants either to stand in the 
pit, or be placed in any sheltered situation, where 
they can stand full in the sun, and yet be protected 
from drenching rains; taking care, however, to pro- 
tect the pot from full exposure to the sun's rays, 
either by plunging it, or setting it inside of another 
of larger size, that the fibres within be not scorched ; 
removing them inside the house before danger of 
frost; giving them the lightest and airiest position; 
when in winter and spring they will rewai'd you with 
blossoms nearly as numerous as the leaves on the 
well-ripened shoots. When done flowering, cut the 
slioots back ; keep the plants rather close until they 
break afiresh, after which the general routine must 
again commence. There are numerous species, and 
some beautiful hybrids. We have already indicated 
what we consider the four most beautiful species. 

pROPAOATioN of approved kinds, by cuttings of the 
points of tlie young shoots taken ofi* in spring, 
and placed in in suitable soil covered with white sand, 
and inclosed with a bell-glass. The young shoots, 
just as they begin to break, with a small heel of the 
older wood, strike freely, eitlier with or witliout a bed 
with bottom-heat. When struck, plant three or four 
round the sides of a three-inch pot. R. Fisu. 



HOTHOUSE DEPAETMENT- 



EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^. 

PLANTS BEQUlRIVO FECULIAB TREATU2KT. 

Ctpbipbdium. — ^This genus recommends its species 
to tlie favour of the cultivator on three accounts . 
first, because thev all produce handsome flowers 
that last a considerable time in bloom; eecondlj, 
because several species have leaves prettily marbled ; 
and, thirdly, they are easily cultivated and propa- 

Sated with the peculiar treatment we are about to 
escribe. 

Cypripedium barbaium (Bearded Venus's Slipper). — 
Sepals and petals brownish purple; labellum whitish, 
wxUi reddish stripes ; leaves mottled. 

C, purpwtUttm (Purple Venus's Slipper). — ^Veiy like 
the former, but the purple deeper, and labellum more 
clearly marked ; leaves more vividly mottled. 

Ciasigne (Noble Venus's Slipper). — Sepals and petals 
yellowish green, shaded with red and spotted with brown, 
the centre petal has the end tipped with pure white ; the 
labellmn is orange, tinged on the outside with rich 
brown ; leaves green. 

C, vtnustvm (Beautiful Venus's Slipper). — ^The flowers 
are yellowish green, tinged with bright red ; the outside 
of the labellum is of a light greenish brown, veined with 
dark brown ; leaves mottled. 

Cypripedium Lowii (Low's) and O. eaudatmn (Tailed 
Venus's Slipper) are two species introduced by Messrs. 
Low and Co., Nurseiymen of Clapton, from Borneo. 
The latter is very curious and handsome, each sepid 
and petal being lengthened so as to have the appear- 
ance of tails ; hence its specific name. We have only 
seen dried specimens, so cannot describe the colours. 
We have been told that the O. Lowii is not Terr 
handsome. (There are several species natives of N. 
America, and one even is found in Britain, all worth 
growing; but as they do not require hothouse, or 
even greenhouse treatment, we shall not mention 
their culture in this place.) They all belong to that 
division of orchids we have named " terrestrial," and 
|prow best in turf^-loam, fibrous peat, and leaf-mould, 
in equal parts, with some coarse river sand to keep 
the compost open. March is a good time to pot 
them ; let the pots be well-drained. They love 
plenty of water from the potting time till August, 
out from thence to March again only just enough to 
keep them from flagging. We have found them to 
do well in a pit during the summer months, without 
any shade, and with but little air ; in this pit they 
grew strong, produced fine, highly-coloured leaves, 
and flowered remarkably well the spring following. 
We know but little of their native habitats, whether 
they grow on plains, in thickets, or other shady 
places, but from the fact of their thriving weU in 
an unshaded pit facing the south, we should suppose 
they are found in open places in their native country. 
They will grow and flower well even in a common 
stove, but not so well in a greenhouse, excepting 
during the summer months. In places where there 
are vineries, or pine-stoves, these plants may be set 
upon the kerb-stones, or on shelves, or on a platform 
over the pipes, or in any other convenient place, 
among such plants as gloxinias, achimenes, gea- 
neras, &c., where they will grow and flower well, and 
be an ornament and a variety among the other 
plants. In fact, numbers of the terrestrial species 
of orchids would be benefited by being placed in 
such situations ; more air being required for the 
regular inhabitants of such houses than is usually 
given, or is prudent to give, to the orchidaceous house. 
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and these terrestrial orchids requiring it, they are 
proportionablv benefited thereby. Indeed, most 
orchids when in bloom would last much longer in 
flower if they were removed into the cool stove whilst 
in that state. Barkerias, Gattleyas, LoBlias, Den- 
drobiums, some Epidendrums, and other Mexican 
species, will bear this treatment, but we would not 
advise the removal from the orchid-house of such 
species as come from the hot jungles of Java, Borneo, 
and Hindostau, — such, for instance, as all the species 
of Mrides, Saccolabium, and Vanda. These, having 
no pseudo-bulbs, and producing frequently fleshy 
roots in the moist air of the orchid-house, would 
sufler much by the change from a moist atmosphere 
to a comparatively dry one ; we must, therefore, be 
content to bloom them in their own house. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Cabnations and FicoTEEs. — ^The time has come to 
put these flowers into their blooming pots. We are 
now busy potting our winter stores — that is, removing 
them out of the pots they have been in through 
winter into the blooming pots, 12 inches wide at me 
top, and 10 inches deep. At page ] 19 of vol. i., every 
particular about potting, soil, pots, &c., is given ; and 
to that place we refer our readers. For the benefit 
of such as may not possess the first volume, we will as 
briefly as possible give the substance of the directions. 
The soil we prefer is — ^loam, made of turf from an 
old pasture, three-parts ; very rotten dung, one-part ; 
rotten leaves, one-part; one-sixteenth soot, and one- 
sixteenth river sand. Mix and turn over once a 
month for a year before using. If old pots are used, 
clean them well in hot water ; drain eflectually, and 
pot firmly, rather deeper than the old surface. Place 
them under shelter of some kind for a month longer, 
previously to putting them on the blooming stage, 
which is described on the 110th page of the first 
volume of The Cottage Gardener. 

The Old Clove Carnation. — Though this is not 
strictly a florists' flower, yet on accoimt of its beauty 
and agreeable fragrance there are few florists that 
do not grow a few pairs of it — at least, they did for- 
merly ; but in the rage for novelty it often happens 
that an old deserving flower is thought but little of, 
and is neglected. This is the case with the clove 
carnation. This varietv, in its true state, is a good 
formed flower, of a dark crimson colour, with a rose 
edge, by which is meant an edge without serratums 
or teeth ; the petals should have the outermost edge 
perfectly smootli and flat. Now this good old variety 
18 nearly lost. We shall refer to this subject again 
shortly. T. Appleby. 

THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 

Routine Work. — ^A busy and interesting season 
has now arrived, when both energy and perseverance 
are required with regard to cropping, cleanliness, 
and the establishment of good order, as well as some 
degree of forethought, as to what crops are to suc- 
ceed one another on each spot of ground. Previously 
to sowing and planting at this season, encourage the 
growth of the early cabbage by frequent surface-stir- 
rings, and the application of liquid-manure; the 
earliest crop will be taken ofi' in time for the second 
planting ot kidney beans. Let the cabbage-seed sown 
be of the best kinds, such as Atkins* Matchlese, Non- 
pareil, ShiUing's Queen, the Early York, and all such 
moderate-sized growing kinds which are quick in 
coming in, and produce a nice compact head, with 



but few outside leaves. Expel all starters from the 
main crop as soon as discovered, and make out such 
vacancies with good strong plants. Plant the winter 
saved plants of the Red Dutch, and sow a little more 
seed also for the pigs and cattle, or even for the next 
autumn and winter for culinary use. The drum-head 
(also t/ermed Jiat pole by some) or cattle cabbage is a 
good variety for this purpose. Plant out also the 
winter stored plants. 

Cauliflo^vers. — Sow little and often; plant out 
in succession from the winter store plants, and en- 
courage those now growing under hand-glasses with 
applications of tepid liquid-manure after the surface 
of the earth has been well stirred, taking care as the 
plants grow on, to earth up and raise the hand-lights, 
so as to afford room enough for the leaves to grow 
without becoming crippled. A small sowing of Gape 
brocoli and celery should also be made, as well as 
cderiac. Sow also spinach — ^little and often, under- 
ground onions, and the store bulbs of the two-bladed 
onion. Those transplanted from the autumn-sown 
beds should be looked to, as well as shallots and 
garlic ; observe whether any have been removed by 
worms or frost, and if so replace them, giving, at 
the same time, the whole surface a good stirring 
between them. Take care that the ground for spring- 
sown crops of onions, carrots, and parsnips is now 
speedily got into good condition, and let the onions 
and parsnips be sown in good order in full crops 
before the 2lst of March. Early carrots should be 
sown now, but the full crop of large-growing late 
kinds are best deferred until the last week of the 
month, or the beginning of April. Everything in 
the shape of refuse lying about should at once be 
charred for drilling in with the seeds. Our practice 
always is to diill everything, as we consider it of 
great consequence as far as regai'ds the after-manage- 
ment, the thinning, surface-stirring, &c., all which is 
afterwards performed with much greater expedition 
and economy. Plant out in succession the winter- 
stored lettuce, and prick the early spring-sown, as 
soon as they can be handled, on a little warmth, or 
in a well - protected situation. Olobe artichokes 
should have their winter's protection removed, the 
small, weakly suckers at once taken away, which 
will encourage those intended for producing the 
season's crop, as well as those intended to be used 
for making new plantations next month. Sow pars- 
ley in full crop, angelica, saUcrfy, scorzonera, radishes, 
leeks, and rampions. Look to the herb-bed. Sow 
chervil, replant chives, pot-marjoram. Plant out la- 
vender, and put in fresh cuttings. Top-dress the 
ndnt^bed, and make fresh plantations as soon as the 
shoots are two or three inches in length. Tarragon 
requires the same treatment Sow thyme and winter 
savoys. Plant out Lemon thyme, chamomile, fennel, 
and Jiysscm. Layer and peg down the last year's 
wood made by sage, and make new beds from the last 
year's layered plants. 

Framing Cucumbers. — Maintain a brisk kind of 
heat; air freely in the fore part of the day; and shut 
up early, sprinkling down the interior of the struc- 
ture with tepid water, sometimes mixing a little 
manure- water with it, just to charge the atmosphere 
with ammonia. Stop or pinch out the points in due 
season of all young shoots which may show fruit at 
every joint; all young plants stop at the first joint; 
then allow them to make throe joints previously to 
stopping again; on their next breaking they will 
most likely show fruit. Sow in succession, so as to 
keep up a sufficient stock of young plants as may be 
required. 
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Frame Potatoks, that may be at this season freely 
growing, should be examined, to ascertain whether 
they are getting too dry ; if so, apply tepid water, 
but by no means be too liberal in its application, as 
it might bo likely to make the tubers close and 
watery, and be an encouragement to disease, should 
it appear. With us, up to the present time, the 
early crops of potatoes are very healthy and dear 
from any disease. 

Rhubarb. — ^This very useful vegetable md.j be for- 
warded at least a fortnight, by merely inverting good 
large flower or sea-kale-pots over each crown. S«iiich 
out the crowns with some care, so as not to injure 
them, and finger them round well, to see that there 
are no slugs in any crevices or comers ; if any are 
found, give a good dusting of quick lime, and on 
with the pots immediately. Advantage should be 
taken of any dry hour in the day to do such sort of 
work as this. 

, p£As. — The present is a good time for sowing a 
row or two of any of the t5l Wrinkled MarrowfcA 
peas. I have generally foimd it a good plan to sow 
those Knight's tall-growing peas in solitary rows — 
that is, a row here and there about the garden ; the 
plant is the more open to light and air, and is, con- 
sequently, much more productive. Neither is there 
so much harbour for the sparrows to secrete among 
them, as when sown in parallel rows over a whole 
quarter toffether. 

Broad Seans may still be planted in fiill crops, or 
a few rows as a succession to the principal crops 
which were planted in November. 

Asparagus Beds. — ^The spring dressings should 
now be attended to ; take the digging-fork and care- 
fully fork them over ; break the soil and manure it 
well up together ; that is, give plenty of labour, but 
be careful not to injure the crowns in so doing. Pick 
out all sticks and stones, as it often happens that 
such matters come in with the manure, it you par- 
ticularly wish to finish the beds on the same day, do 
so ; but if not, as in some heavy soils, the beds would 
be as well, and perhaps much better, if forked up 
about the first week in March ; breaking the earth 
pretty well, and then letting them remain so for a 
week or ten days ; then, on some fine day, rake tliem 
off neatly, raJung the refuse into the alleys. The 
beds being made complete, the refuse may be forked 
in, in the alleys, the whole being made neat, and a 
row of lettuce may be planted uong the centre of 
. each alley. J. Barnes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 3S.) 

It is very cheering once more to see the eottage- 
garden and cottage-allotments in activity, and daily 
increasing in interest and beauty ; but I miss the 
potato— or rather, I should say, I miss the ground 
that used at this season to be waiting for its accus- 
tomed crop. The cottager has patiently planted his 
potatoes every year since the latal disease attacked 
them, hoping that he might rejoice still in a fair re- 
turn from this most valuable root ; but this season 
he seems to have given up the attempt, or the seed 
was too scarce and dear to be procured. Lines of 
light, delicate green now fill the narrow strips of the 
allotment ground ; very few patches are Ion unoccu- 
pied ; and tlio summer beauty of the gardens will con- 
sist chiefly in the waving com, and thick masses of 
swedes, instead of the rich foliage of the neatly-hoed 



potatoes. The loss of this root has been aeriocialy 
lelt by the poor ; it has fallen heavily upon tbem. 
and has deprived them of one of their principal 
souroes of profit and enjoyment Bread is alloved 
to be the staff of life ; but bread alone— meiciiiil 
as is the gift— is not so nourishing, so comfortable to 
the poor, as a dish of hot potatoes. They seem to 
warm and satisfy the stonuich more than a crust of 
dr^ bread, which, in the district where I live, is liic 
cmef food of the labouring dasses — " and," as maoj, 
many have said quietly and unrepiningly, " not 
enough of that'* The potato disease bears the im- 
press of God's hand, deeply and deariy ; it comes 
immediately from Uim. Men have tried unweariedly 
and soientificaUy to discover its origin ; they have 
endeavoiured to assign this reason, or that cause, bat 
in vain ; it is not this or that ; it stands boldly and 
awfully before our eyes as one of God's '* sore judg- 
ments ; " and the poor view it as such. They set us 
a bright example. Science, learning, and unb^ef, 
sometimes walk hand-in-hand, and lay subde traps 
for the "wise and prudent;" but me ^oor look 
directly to the hand that " gives them their food in 
due season," and if it fails, ihey know from whence 
the affliction comes. Were it not for this firm con- 
viction, how much we should lament for the prira- 
tion that has befallen the neople ! But let us remem- 
ber the declaration of God tiimself, when " his arrows 
went abroad " among the Jewish people : *' Your ini- 
quities have turned away these thmgs, and your sins 
have withholden good tmngs from you." This is the 
secret of a nation's adversities— of the famine — ^the 
pestilenoe-— the mildew — and of ail tiie troubles and 
evils that befal the people. Let m " hear the rod, 
and who has appointed it." Let us humble ourselves 
before the just chastening of an Almighty Father, 
and in these days of pressure, of doubt, and of per- 
plexity, let us look to Him only for deliverance. 

The way in which the poor dress their favourite 
vegetable has always been a subject of r^^ to me, 
because it is so difficult to persuade them to alter 

in a 
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their long-established habits, and do anything i 
way in which they were never used to do it If ^ 
see the lid removed from the large black saucepan 
boiling on the fire, you will find the water bubUing 
over a heap of potatoes, lying hidden beneath the 
flood, soaked and sodden. Wben the water is poured 
off, and the potatoes placed in the dish, they are 
swimming in liquid, and cut open like pieces of soap, 
instead of looking dry, flouiy, and enticing. A dish 
of " laughing " potatoes is seldom seen in En^^and — 
they are drowned in water ; and are as unwholesome 
to the stomach as unpleasing to the eye. Potato^ 
should never be peeled before boiling, but placed in 
the pot in their skins, with only a little water at 
the bottom, just to prevent the lower ones from burn- 
ing, and to produce steam. Cover them with the lid, 
and let them steam till they are soft When a fork 
will pass through them, place the pot by the side of 
the nre, remove the lid, and let me steam nass off. 
In this situation they will keep hot till mey are 
wanted, and will then be floury and wholesome, and 
ton times more agreeable to the taste. I wish 1 may 
induce some of my cottage readers, who still possess, 
or can procure them, to dress them in this way, and 
try if they are not nicer and more wholesome both 
for themselves and their children, who are generally 
so fond of potatoes as to eat them whether good or 
bad ; and ^en such lumps of indigestible food are 
swallowed, with little else to afford nourishment, 
weakness and disease naturally ensue. In Guern- 
sey, tiie lower classes steam their potatoes in a large 
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open brasB pan, oalled in their pains a " basfam." 
Tnev put a very little water in it, about a large tea- 
cupnil, then the potatoes, and then two or three large 
oabbage-leaves are laid on the top. This is placed 
on a low fire after breakout, where it remains steam- 
ing slowly till dinner-time ; and beautiful is the sight 
when the leayes are remoyed, and the mealy potatoes 
bursting from the clean brown skins appear done to 
perfection. How often in rambling excursions 
through that lovely island, has a dinner of these fine 
vegetables, with a rasher of bacon, been eaten in one 
of its exquisitely clean cottages — and a more excel- 
lent meal need never be desired. I have known 
many attempts made to persuade the English cot* 
tager to follow a better plan, but always without suc- 
cess. When articles of food are few, does it not seem 
of consequence to prepare them in the best and most 
profitable way ? No more fire is required in the one 
case than in the othep— no more trouble or expense ; 
yet in go the poor potatoes day aft»r day, swdlowed 
up in a saucepan brimful of water, in spite of all that 
can be said. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that among the 
allotments in my neighbourhood, where the potato 
disease preyailed to a great extent, one or two of the 
oottagers were singulBny exempt firom its attack. In 
the case of one tenant m particular it was very strik- 
ing; on each side of his aJlotment the Grops> in 
common with those of the other cottagers, totally or 
partially failed, but the potatoes on his land never 
tailed ; and be has told me that since the disease has 
been known, he has never lost more than a bushel 
out of any one crop, and the two first years not 
more than half that (quantity. Last year, his strip 
of ground still j^elded its usual supply of fine healthy 
roots, but it will never again glaiaden his eyes, and 
furnish his winter store. He is at this moment 
closing a life of hard labomr, and joyfully awaiting the 
summons to a better world. He has often assured 
me that his seed, and his mode of tillage, were the 
same as his neighbours' in all material points. He 
loved his land dearly, and cultivated it with the ut- 
most care and neatness; creeping down to enjoy the 
sight of it long a£ter his infirmities disabled him 
from work. But he used to acknowledge, with tears 
of gratitude, the mercy of God who spared the fruits 
of his ground when otners withered and died ; and he 
devoutly gave God all the glory. 

It is cheering and delighaul to see a devotional spirit 
in the poor. All classes and all nrofessions depend 
equally on God; for His hand onlf withholds t^em, 
moment by moment, from destruetion ; but the humble 
tiller of the ground, the poor, hard-working labourer, 
seems to stand peculiarly close to the outspread hand 
of God. Between the soil " wet with the dews of 
hearven," blessed and made fruitful by " the Lord who 
giveth the increase," and the hand that plants and 
BOWS, there is no intermediate agent ; it seems as if 
the agricultural labourer worked, as it were, hand to 
hand with the Lord of heaven and earth. This 
thought should give the poor man a double interest 
in our eyes, and a solemn one in his own. He should 
walkf as well as work, closely with God. A copious 
blessing is promised to him who fears God and keeps 
His commandments — ^who ** keepetii the sabbath from 
polluting it, and keepeth his niand from doing any 
evil." If the cottager would consider this, and search 
the Scriptures dauy to hear what the Word of the 
Lord reveals, he would not the less diligently plough, 
and thrash, and labour for his bread — ^he would not 
the less enjoy his lowly roof and htunble fare, or be 
deprived ci any of the lawfiU gains and pleasures of 



his self-den^inc life : but he would be blessed in his 
person, in his lamily, in his basket and his store ; his 
life would be full of peace, and his hope full of im- 
mortality ! And let us remember, that tiie poor and 
the rich are alike included in the blessing and tho 
threatening of the Lord — the poor shall not escape 
nor shall the rich be spared : " there is no respect 
of persons with God I " 

HEATING OF HOTHOUSES. 

No. II. 

HOT WATEB APPARATUS. 

REsuMiNa again the subject of hothouse boilers^ 
I think I said sufficient condemnatory of all those 
toy-looking things which we have so often urged upon 
us as models of economy, in the way of fuel, &o< 
We must now consider what description of boiler is 
best adapted for the required purpose, as well as other 
particulars regarding its fixing, &c., &c. 

It is a well-lmown maxim, that the greater the surface 
of boiler exposed to the action of fire, the quicker 
it is likely to heat (hence the many varieties we have 
all aiming at that object), but that rule,^like many 
others, is liable to exceptions, and unless the fire 
bum briskly, it is vain to think of it soon heating the 
apparatus ; and if many intricacies impede its pro- 
gress, it will not bum freely ; consequently, the shape 
of a boiler ought to be so qualified as not to oppose 
too many obstacles in the way of its ascent; yet, at 
the same time it ought not to escape out at the chunney 
without having performed the duties required of it. 
There are several modifications of the old square 
boiler, more or less arched underneath, called by the 
dlffemat names of tile-backed, ridge or saddle-backed, 
and difihring very widely in their capacity. The latest 
or most improved, being on the under side a semi- 
circular arch of perhaps 18 inches in height, and 
somewhat less in width, while the top or outer plate 
of the boiler is of a similar shape, leaving the space 
between the two about 6 inches in depth; the in- 
terior height of the arch is ample room for fire, which 
is fed in by the door, as all fires ought to be; and as it 
will be seen the top and both sides are exposed to its 
action, independent of its being carriea roimd it 
afterwards, that we may fairly suppose that fire to do 
its duty without wasting any material portion of its 
heat. A boiler of this description properly fixed, 
and subject to certain regulations we shall just now 
mention, will be most likely to serve the amateur's pur- 

{>ose: its simplicity, ease in attending to, and not 
lable to get deranged, are strong recommendations in 
its favour; and one I had the management of for some 
vears never once deceived me, that I can recollect of. 
Nevertheless, there is another very good acting boiler, 
something in shape like a tumbler glass, deeply fiuted 
' at tiie sides, called, I think, Burbridge and Healey's 
boiler, that I have found to do very well also. Every- 
thing depends on the arrangement of the fire ; the 
^ape of the boiler being only a secondaiy con- 
sideration. We may therefore sum up by remarking, 
that whatever description of boiler you select, by all 
means let the fire-box be sufficientiy capacious — ^it is 
frdse economy to be told you must have the space so 
confined, that the coke or whatever you bum, should 
always be touching the bottom or the boiler; we 
grant the heat imparted may be greater, but it is at a 
sad saonfice of time : the fire burning so indifierently, 
so often requiring to be looked at, and at nights there 
is not room to put sufficient fael on to serve the 
number of hours ^ich it ought to do, that the litUe 
saving there may be in firing in the one case, is lost 
in a tenfold manner by the extra trouble it gives. 
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Wo shall now consider how the boiler ought to be 
connected with Uie heating apparatus in the inside, 
which is a matter I think too little attention paid to. 
As we are told, on undeniable authority, that water 
on heating rises to the surface or highest level, then 
floats away, or rather is impelled to do so by the 
efflux behind it, keeping up a continuous circulation, 
and finally finding its way into the boiler again on 
a lower level than the one on which it started from ; 
now this very circulation is the very thing we want, 
and yet how many impediments do we see thrown in 
its way. In the first case, I have seen an excellent 
contrived boiler placed so low, that the water had to 
ascend three feet before it reached the level of the 
series of pipes it was destined to flow into, and that 
ascent an elbow-turn ; and some five or six feet more 
was compressed in a pipe not more than two inches 
bore, when it was ejected into a series of pipes con- 
taining, collectively, at least ten times the area of 
borage (if such a term be excusable). Now, I think 
it cannot be denied but there was a sad waste of 
power; but as it needs no demonstration to shew 
what an impediment was thrown in the way of a 
good and free circulation, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, the return pipe was the same size. Now, the 
greatest number of heating apparatuses are con- 
structed as above, differing only in degree; and I can- 
not but wonder how ingenuity should tax herself to 
heat the boiler in the quickest possible manner, and 
then keep a great portion of that heat by placing 
a formidable interruption in the way of its entering 
the house. As a remedy for such a state of tilings, 
we may state that the ascending fluid ought to have a 
pipe as large as the whole of these, taken collectively, 
it is intended to serve, and that its onward progress 
ought not to be impeded by any abrupt turning, — if 
turning there must be, let it be a lengthened and 
gradual one, so that the heated water may flow with 
an uninterrupted course the whole of its rounds, and 
let its return to the lower part of the boiler be also 
in a capacious pipe. 

When the nature of the place will admit of it, we 
would advise the boiler not to be much below the 
level of the upper tier of pipes inside — in fact, we do 
not see there is any reason why it should be lower 
at ail. The first^constructed hot-water apparatuses 
were something above the pipes inside the boiler, lid 
to take ofi*, and several lids or raised portions of the 
upper tier of pipes inside the house, wnich lids it was 
customary to take off when a moister heat was 
wanted ; and as the top pipes were exactly on a level 
with the water in the boiler, the heated particles of 
water rising from the bottom, or part over the fire, 
had only to rise to the surface, and float away into 
the upper pipes, which, as we said, were level with it. 
The beauty and simplicity of that system has, I 
think, never been excelled; when the fire was ap- 
plied, it was only necessary to go into the house, 
take off one of the lids of the pipes, and look in and 
witness the current always in one direction. I may 
observe, it was the opinion in those days that the 
upper pipe ought only to be about two-thirds full of 
water ; the circulation being quicker. I need hardly 
add, my opinion at the time was also to the same 
effect ; ana I have often wondered why the principle 
at first laid down as to heating by hot water should 
have been ever departed from, as I know of nothing 
which has improved so little ; in fact, I do not hesitate 
to say in many instances it has retrograded. 

As it is not our intention here to enter into the 
details of the interior arrangement of pipes, which is 
often regidated by circumstances, we will confine our- 



selves to general rules, by saying, do not let your 
pipes be too small ; and, if possible, do not let &em 
oe buried in the paths of the house ; in plant-houses 
it is difficult to have them otherwise, yet they might 
be contrived to run by the wall in some way or other. 
Make as few abrupt turnings as you can help ; and 
if your house be lofty, or lar^, do not pinch the pipes 
in number. See that the joints are good and secure, 
and we leave the arrangements of them with you, as 
so many circumstances interfere in their direciion, 
that it is useless to deal with any thing than geioenl 
principles. 

As the above has been written solely for the guid- 
ance of the amateur, many of whom may be obliged 
to intrust the heating of their plantrhouses, &c., to a 
servant not being a practised gardener, I have entered 
more freely on the matter. In my next, I will give 
my opinion on the much despised, yet ever useful, 
smoke-flue, with its various bearings, as a mode of 
heating hothouses. S. N. V. 

MY FARM-YARD. 

The animals about which I am now going to write 
are certainly not the usual inmates of a farm-yard ; 
yet I think a few remarks on goati and rabbiu may 
not be out of place, nor uninteresting (and I hope 
not improfitable), to some of my cottage readers. 

Very often, in passing the heaths and commons 
which abound in many parts of England, it has been 
a matter of surprise to me, that the cottager who 
cannot afford to du^ a cow does not possess a goat 
The rocky mountam, the bare common, the " blue 
heath," which to the eye of the daifyman offer nothing 
tempting — ^nothing, in fact, but starvation — to the 
goat k&eper have each and edl great attractions ; for 
goats will live, and thrive too, where any other ani- 
mal would starve. Their appetite very much resem- 
bles that of the pig's, being oy no means dainty ; in 
fact, few things you can offer them come amiss. In 
the summer, of course, they require nothing but the 
natural herbage ; but in winter, when the frost has 
dried up tiie short grass, or the snow has completely 
hidden it, they wul require something to be given 
them after each milking ; but, however seyere the 
weather, they may be allowed to roam about during 
the day, but at night should have some shed to shel- 
ter them. Furze, which is often very plentiful on 
commons, if chopped fine, is very good food for them, 
and they will eat it with avidilr. Potato peelings, 
refuse hay, chopped straw, and roots of any kind, 
they will thrive on. If properly trained, and kindly 
treated, they cause but little trouble; returning punc- 
tually at the usual milking hours. The goat does 
not give much above one quart of milk a day ; but 
that is so very rich that it bears, and is improved by, 
being diluted with water. It is consiaered very 
nourishing, and particularly suited to young children 
and invalids. 

The goat usually produces two kids at a birth, 
sometimes three. The female should not be allowed to 
breed till eighteen months old. If good milkers, they 
give milk for ten months together ; but, of course, as 
with the cow, this differs witii different goats, some 
becoming " dry " much sooner than others. The flesh 
of a kid is considered a great delicacy, superior to 
that of the lamb ; but this, I suspect, is very much 
owing to the difficulty there is in obtaining it ! 

Amongst the rugged mountains of Switzerland 
large flocks of goats are kept ; and cheese-making 
is carried on there in as large a way as it is in 
England among the valleys and quiet nooks of the 
dairy fanner. The colour of the cheese made from 
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the goftt's milk is not good, but it is high flayoured, 
and very similar, when well made, to " Parmesan.** 
Of course in England a " flook of goats'* would be 
useless, for no sale could be found for the cheese ; 
but I do think, if two or three were kept by those 
who live in wild districts, it would materially increase 
their comfort ; and the children would be reared in 
greater health, and with less anxiety, if a basin of 
goat's milk was provided for them at breakfast and 
supper time. The only mischief I belieye a goat is 
accused of doing, is " barking young trees;" but these 
are not often foimd on hills or commons. The plant- 
ing days are nearly over, the axe being, I regret to 
say, much more in request at the present time than 
the spade; therefore, the slight amoimt of injury they 
are capable of committing is more than compensated 
by the gain and pleasure that is derived from them. 

My second interloper is more, properly speaking, 
the inhabitant of the garden than the farm-yard ; for 
where rahbiU are kept you usually see their hutch in 
a retired comer of the garden. However, I dare say 
some of my young friends will not tliink a few words 
on " rabbit keeping " very much out of place. They 
are great favourites with children ; and it is very ma- 
ted^ (in whatever rank of life it may have pleased 
God to place us) to encourage children in their love 
of animals, which is so natural to all of tliem. 
Having something depending on them for its ** daily 
bread " inculcates habits of attention, kindness, fore- 
thought, and regularity ; all very material points of 
character if you wish your child to be a " comfort to 
himself and those around him." Having said thus 
much on the policy of having some living creature 
for the child to look after, I must tell you that, if 
properly managed, rabbit keeping becomes a most 
profitable concern. They require, it is true, some 
little care and attention, but in how many cottages 
are the children lounging about, only in the mother's 
way. If, instead of this, they were collecting roots 
for the rabbits, and attending regularly to them, no 
time woidd be lost, and the results would be a rabbit 
for dinner once or twice a week ! 

Rabbits require to be kept very clean, or they be- 
come a nuisance to everybody about ; and, indeed, 
they cannot thrive unless they are kept clean and 
dry. An old box can be converted, with a very little 
ingenuity, into a convenient hutch. Each hutch 
should have two compartments, one darker than the 
other; as the rabbit always prefers havinj^ a quiet 
dark retreat, into which it can retire when frightened. 
The number I should advise a cottager to begin with 
would be three does and one buck. They begin 
breeding at five or six months old, and produce from 
four to ten young ones at a birth. Instances are on 
record of one pair of rabbits having sixty young ones 
in a year. Of course this hardly ever occurs, and I 
am half inclined to doubt the possibility ; however, 
it is true that they increase in a very rapid manner, 
and in that way well repay the trouole expended on 
them. I find I have not space to say a word about 
the management of these useful little creatures, but 
must delay that till the next month ; in the meantime, 
I hope what I have said will have the efi'ect of esta- 
blishing a goat and a pair of rabbits in many a cot- 
tage home. C. M. A. 

TO OORRESPONDENTa. 

*»* We request that no one will write to the departmental writert 
of Thb CorrAon OABDnna. It gtret them uqJuetUlable trovUe 
and ezpaoie; and wa alio raqneet our coa^lnton tmiler no cinrwn- 
ttrnicM to reply to mch prirate oomniimieationi. 

Soot Watm (W> C.)^— This li aa good a liquid manure aa jua 



can apply to your eameUlaa, whetlier«pAi7e or red. In the first plaee, 
soot water Is not blade ; and If It were, the colour of a manure has 
no iafluenoe upon that of tha flowers to which it is applied. A eoloorad 
manure may be traced into the sap feesels of the stem ; bat it is 
digested and ohangad daring its passage through the leares, kc., 
before it reaches tlie petals. If your azalea* bare flower^bods, tliey 
will bloom this season. We do not know Thornton^ » Practical 
Botany, 

Slug Mixtvbb (Sabrina),— Your mixture of i lb. quicklime^ and 
1 lb. ef flowers of sulphur, stirred well, and boiled tn six plnis of 
water, will form a sulphuret of lime— a most naoseous compound, 
which will destroy both slugs and caterpillars. If used cold, and 
washed off soon, we do not think it will injure your plants. The best 
treUh you can have gainst your houss will be guvanised iron netting. 
See Fox's advertisement. 

Htacintb OrPBBTB CAlfired Paddle), -^AtthB oflbels *'ha?e left 
the parent bulbs " In your water glasses, you may cat them off, and 
plant them in pots as you propose ; but they are scarcely worth the 
trouble. 

Amtb on PxACHBa (Fat>er»ham).--We are quite sure that the ants 
did not ** eat the points and young leaves " of your young peach-tree 
last year. The destruction was occasioned by some other Insect, or 
some exudation of sap, to feed on which the ants visited it. If tiicy 
came after insects, they did you good ; if to feed on the exuded sap, 
they did you no harm. 

OBOVHDOvBB-nuNGBD (Silgwui).— Y«u Can only practically ascer- 
tain this by observing whether sudi erope as pees, and beans, and 
strawberries, Aw.— crops cultivated for their fhiit— are over-lBxurlant ; 
that is, productive of more stems and leaves than available produce. 

GBBANiuMa (/Md).— These taken up last autumn, and kept out 
of the soil (covered with hay) in a room, had better be potted at once ; 
for they ought not to be turned oBt into the borders until May. The 
dual arising from the ooal«ashes In which yon phrnged your pitted 
plants, though it has oovared their leaves, will do them no harm. 
Exposure to a shower of rain, or to a watering fh>m a fine-rosed 
waterlBfpot, will put them all right. 

Fbuit-tbbb Stations (Capt, ForresI).— These, which are to be 
against a wooden fence, bad better extend on both sides of the fence; 
becanse, as you obeerve, "the fence not having a foundation like a 
wall, the roots will be as apt to go one way as the other." Your car^ 
penter will be a better adviser than we oan be as to the coveriag for 
your manure tank. 

Stovb pob GaBBNRonaB (J. B. H.).— As you do not Intend to 
have elttier chimney or flue, it does not signify which yon employ ; 
they are all injurious alike by the large amount of carbonic acid and 
other deleterious cases which they emit. 

Cabnationb, Ac. {Diantku»).—Tb9 party you mention we know 
to be trustworthy, but we caaaot recommend him or any one else. 
Yon may obtain Double Russian and oUier violets fhmi any of the 
florists who advertise In our columns. There to a double white violet, 
but we have not seen It. You must water your carnation cuiHngn, 
so as to keep the soil gently and unUbrmly moist ; it would only mis- 
lead you to say water them so many times a week. 

Pbicbs op Poultbt {Tooting)* — Mr. Nolan, Bschelor's-walk, 
Dublin, we are informed charges as follows :— The Spanish fowl of 
first quality, fk«m las. to Ms. each; Dorking, S5s. each; Dutch 
eoerf-da$'la$ert, 10s. each — cocks and hens the same price ; Cochin 
China fowl, 30s. each; Rouen and AploBburjf Duekt, 10s. eacli. 

Dahlia {W. SX—Bow can you imajplne fbr a moment that we 
can tell its name from seeing a single petal t 

HoTBBD POB Cuttinos (J. JIf.).— Pray refer to psge 146. 

Sib Gbobob Sbippnbb's Pigs (if Corrffspomien^).— Can any one 
Inform our correspondent whether ** the breed of pigs for which the 
late Sir G. Shiffher was so famous are peculiar to Sussex ? " and he 
will be obliged by '*a description of them, and by information as to 
where the pure breed may be purdiased." 

SuPBB-PHospnATB OP LiMB (T. W.).—Thl» is made by mixing 
together bone dust and oil of vitriol ; and ftill particulars are given at 
page S8 of our first volume. The reason the water will not circulate 
in your pipe is, that the return to the box fhmi whence the hot water 
is wished to flow, is partly up hillf 

Patnb'b Impbovbo Cottagb Hiyb (Reo.W,P.Bartlett).—Vo 
bars of wood are to be inserted In this, nor should thty in any other 
hive, for the combs to be supported by. At page 305 of vol. I., yon 
will find the slxe of the small hives. If the small hive is put on In 
April, and renewed if filled, the bees will not swarm. We do not 
know Knight's hive, but we do know that the less complicated a 
hive la the cheaper it Is, and the more easily managed. (H. A. £.).— 
You may buy them at Messrs. Neighbour, High Holbom, London. 
The hives are not sohl separate, we think. 

Tbanbpbbbino Baaa (3Vro).— In Mr. Taylor's '* Bee-keeper's 
Manual " you will And very tail directions ; and It is too Ioor for ex- 
traetloB. We recommend you to let your M/oek in your ** old, dingy, 
single hive" swarm this summer, and then In the autumn to unite 
the bees in that old hive to the swarm from it in your new hive. 
Thanks fbr your fbet about resuscitating bses. 

Tbb-wbbb Stocx-BBBD (J. Pnof).— It Is quItc a matter of uncer- 
tainty whether the seedlings will be double-flowered; and we can only 
say, that any florist who advertises in our columns will supply you 
with seed likely to meet your wishes, If you write to him. 

THOuiAMn-HBADBD Cabbaob (ClertcMS, Beds.).'^ThiM to quite 
different from the Brusseto sprouts. Fresh pig-manure may be dug 
In advantageously at the bottom of the trendi for numgold-untrtzel ; 
but it is very bad using fMh dung for om'ons. Have you no spot 
manured for the previous crop on which you can grow them ? The 
plot where celery was grown, for instaaoe. In sowing onions, we tread 
the ground after sowing, hut some gardeners do so before sowing. 
The Improved breed of Bsseapigs may be purchased from W. Fisher 
Hobbs, Esq., Boated Hall, near Colchester. Is it certain that mice 
took your peas out of the ground, though thickly covered with soot? 
Surely it must have been after heavy ralna had washed the soot away. 
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NiGBT-ioiL (OmiiffMif).— Thit ftppUad, wlthoat m mlztara, to 
lh« roots of your mwly-plantad fruit md r(Mo>treM ii far too fttmu- 
liulng for them. It !• all the wono that yoar toll to light umI gra- 
velly, for th« roots will b« quite stimalAted enough by the drought In 
summer. Take away the olght-eoU, and cover the roots with mnleh, 
as directed by us to-day editorially. We are glad that you are In- 
tending to label each tree and plant botanically, as well as with the 
common names. We cannot suggest any improvement. 

GassiiHouai Facikg ths Nobth (A. JleAoiiO«*-We would 
advise you to change Its position. Few plants would flooilsli In a 
bouse with a north aspeet, tnoogh we think such plants as camellias, 
and ferns, and mosses, would do admirably. If you had pits, or 
another house for growings plants would stand longer In bloom whan 
brought to your present one. 

CiNBaAaiA-a»D {Ib{d).^ThU may be sown now if yon want the 
plaou early, but if not kept In a shady |daee during summer they are 
apt to get rusty and insect-attacked. If sown in May the plants will 
be strong enough to flower about Christmas. In August yon must 
grow from suckers, not seed. We know of no reason why a sp ha l t o 
should not answer admirably for the 6o</om o/n cold pit, 

TaopoKOLUM CANAaiBNSs (7AM).— This will flourish alike In the 
open soil or In a pot, but it will do betUr If raised In a pot In the first 
place, so as to attain some sise before you plant It out in If ay. 

Baia (Jf. P.).— You may hive your bees Into a box of the kind you 
describe, but why not pot them into a *< Taylor's Amateur's Hivet '' 
the best wood hive. In our opinion, ever invented. Boom and ven« 
tilation being given in a proper manner, and properly attended to, 
awarming majf be prevetUed altogether, no matter what kind of hives 
the bees are in. The holes Into your upper boxes may be S o' >» 
inch wide, by 4 Inches long. Two windows, one at the back and one 
at the side, in the bottom box, are much better than one only. The 
top of the hive Is, unquestionably, the best place to supply food ; lor 
the kln4 of food most proper, see page S40, vol. 1. of Tea CoTTAoa 
GAXDBNBa. Sufcar alone to useless; beee can only take it in a 
liquid sUte. For /W/ directions Ibr Jolalnff swarms, see page 104, 
vol. 11. 

Biaa (A. S. F.}.~Ottr correspondent's hives face the south-east, but 
are partly shaded. One hive he weighed last year, and found it in- 
creased as follows: -June 99th, they then weighed SSlb.; July 7th, afilb^ 
14th, 34lb.; Mih, S3 lb.; August S4th,37. In the beginning of August 
he piR a small wooden box upon the hive, but the bees never took to it. 
At the beginning of February, when the weather was mild, they came 
out of the hire In the middle of the day by hundreds, and the next 
day there was also many of them lying dead round about the hive, 
and there was also scattered all over the hive, hive-board, Jcc,, small 
drofM of liquid subetanee not unlike hooey. Your bees would be 
much better If they were placed where the sua shines upon them fully 
all the day. Your situation otherwise to not at all oldectionable. 
August was much too late to put on a box>-it should have been done 
on the 82nd of June, three weeks after their being hived. Thoy have 
none too much hooey. In the last wedc of AprU, pot the box acain 
upon the top of your hive (supposing it has not been left on); and If 
yon can flx f few pieces of white comb to the top of it, so much the 
better ; and follow strictly the directions given In page 41, vol. 11. of 
Tbb Cottaob GAaoBNBB,and in following numbers; aisd fhmi so 
flne a stock as yours appears to be» you may expect a large supply of 
honey, if properly managed. Our advice Is, by no meant to put a slde- 
hlve. The orops about the hive-board were the fasces of the bees. 
The dead bodies lyinc about are those that died In the hive during the 
winter, and are now brought out. You should have saved your beee 
that trouble, by cleaning the floor-board as directed repeatedly in 
Tbb Cottaob Gabdbnbb. In all probability the pieoee of wood 
with which you narrowed the entrance were the cause of the numerous 
deaths. The entranoet In all probabilltjr, became choked up with dead 
bees, and the living population were half suflTecated for want of pure 
air. Stopping up with perforated sine would have been still worse. 
Remove your bees whenever you will, considerable loss will be sus- 
tained; but if you do It at all, do it immediately. Buy "Payne's Bee- 
keeper's Guide," and you will be at no loss how to manage your 
bees in future. 

Plum Pbuwing (£. Iforsden).— If your plums are young, and their 
desired form not complete, you may shorten the young shoots three 
or four feet long nearly half: but why not have pinched the points 
off in July ? Pray read our back papers on the management of gross 
young wood in the summer season. Four shoots will not form a 
tree ; your |«runlng now ought to cause abundance to select fhnn. 

FaviT-TBBBa FOB S. E.Wall (AAo<lodendrofi).--Surely yon may 
plant peaches in Shropshire on such a soil (sandy-loam), and on the 
south portion t Mr. Errlngton grows flfit-rate peadbee and necta- 
rines every year ftirther north than you. Of Apricote, the If oorpark 
first ; the Shipley, a safe bearer, and Royal. Of Plums, Coe's Golden 
Drop, Greengage, Precoce de Tours, Beine Claude Violetie, Impera- 
trice, Ickworth Imperatrlce, Jcflferson's early Orleane, Qnetoche St. 
Martins. Of Peon, Janrenolle, Dnnmore, Fondaate d' Automme, 
Brarree DIel, Winter Nielh, Passe Colmar, Urbantote, Doyenne 
d' Hiver Nouveau, Joeephioe de Mallnes, Hacon's Incomparable. 
Of CAcm'ef, the early Duke, Elton, Florence, Royal Duke, and 
Bigarrean. Let us advise you to procure the pears on quince stocks. 
If sn, however, you mtul alter the staple of the soil where they are 
planted, according to dlrectioiu concerning the quince in our back 
numbers. 

Fabmibg Fivb Acbbb fob Cows (B. IF.).— You will see remarks 
bearing on your objects in our Allotment article for Mar eh. We would 
beg to direct your attention to the Lucerne as to a ** soiling " system. 
** Cuttings " of thto will help you much during the summer; and you 
will, of course, have an acre or two of bay- to carry you throuf h the 
winter. Added to this, plenty of mangold, some Swedes, and the 
Tliousand-headed cabbage, of which you should have ueariy a quarter 
of an acre for early feed. Perhaps a little rye cutting may chime in 
with your arable course. You cannot have all; thereloriy you will 



bavo to select and form a tysttm for yourself— HMsyatam baaed Sn Ibe 
flsaln on the character of the soli. For mangold and Swoda callare, 
watch an Allotment number for April. 

SorrsMiNO Watbb (J. B.).— Either oarbooato of poCaah or ear- 
bonate of soda will soften watar, if Its hanlness arises from 
sulphate of lime (gypsum) in solution; but carbonate of 
to much to bepreibrred for the purpoie,lf tbewaterhastobe 
watering plants. An ounce of either, to a hngshsad of waaar, to 
enough to deoompcee all' the gypeom It can contain. 

Kohl Rabi {J, Andrewa).^A pound of seed will giv« bMfc to 
planto enough for several acm. Sow in the last waek of thto 



very tblnly in drills, about I* Inches apart, and let yonreood bnd e be 
proportioned to the extent of your fleld. 'no planto will be ready for 
planting out la May and June, in rows two feet apart, and the enme 
distanoB ftom plant to plant. The soli should be asaanred and 
thoroughly pulverised, the same as for a crop of Swedish tamipa, but 
thf y require a rather stronger soil. 

MAOBirTiMO (if Feimg'llotenM)*— You had better oMaln a mimgie 
mloroecope,or tons, mounted on a pillar, which laatcs both yonr bands 
at liberty. 

Flowbbb fob Bbbs (N. S. H.).— It would be too dlfltodt a task 
to give a list of the planto from which beeacoU ec t honey; It would dU a 
number of ''Tbb Cottaob Oabobiibb;" bntltwonld be moew dif. 
flcult stOl to say what they do not collect trem. We havo fownd the 
advantage of planting In the Tldnlty of hivee a large qoanUty of 
the coounon kinds of crocvs, singto Une kepatiem, Umek ktiUhmt, 
aad common htMv'biMri all of which flower early, and are rich fat 
honey and fhrina. Wood saga {8aMm nemorosa of Dr. Smith), which 
flowers very early ia Jane and lasts all the sunsmer, to In an extraor- 
diaary manner sought after by the bees; aad whea rooas to not an 
oltfect, twenty or thirty square yards of it amy be grown with ndvaa- 
tage: Dwarf nuujoiam {OrigmmtmkmmUe) and Orlgaaam rabaaosaa 
(of Haworth) and migmmeitewj also be growa. Cultivalloa beyond 
thto, exclusively for beca, we beltove aaswers but very little purpoee. 
With regard to mi gn one t te and Ibrxe Impartinf an unpleasant flavour 
to hooey, to what we have never before beard of, aad oa aakinf the 
opinion of a elergymaa In Essex, whose bees are within reach of eevo- 
ral acree of mignonette, grown for seed to supply the London aaarbet. 
he eaye that hie honey to alwaye remarkably floe flavoured, wbioh ho 
attributes chiefly to the mignoaette. Aad another dergynun liviiv 
ia a quite diffbreat direction, and who to annoonded by fwrxe, loUs 
us his honey is alweys rsmarkably good. And Dr. Bevaa says, ia 
page 08 of *' The Hoaey-beaw" ** mignonette, if eown abnndaatly, to a 
plant of oonsiderable Importanee to the apiary. Ihwt ito continailnff in 
bloom till the autumn frosto set in, and ylrtding hooer of 
whUeneae and delieaep. Instancee are recorded of an abundant 
affording a large sapply of hooey toaa epiary near whidi it wai 
when at the mme time there was a general Ibllnie of all tbs 
bouring stocks." 

SowiNO DBPTHB(Columella).'~Rrom one-andpa-half to two 
Is the best depth we think at all eeasoas for keane aad peat, 
depth for potatoee at the prceent scasoa msy be. In dibble h<4c8, six 
Inches deep, so that ihe top of each eet to about four 
surlkce. They will not require earthing-up. A eead-bed for 
iCc., need not be deep, and if for flowers will not require aaysannure. 

Ikbtbumbbt fob MaAaoBiNo Dibtavcbb (TooKng^).— Our eoc* 
iiepondont reoommends a Perambulator to a foraser inqalrer. 

Rbtaboibo HTACiMTHa id Young Beytener).— It U doubtfol If 
you will be abto to keep back your hyadatBS for the Jfap exhibition. 
Your only chance to to tarn out your poto flrom the greenhoue im- 
mediately, and plnnge them aa Inch deeper thaa the rime In the 
coldeet place you caa. A north-oeet upeet, behind a houee or wall* 
where the sun could not reach them, to tiie beet eituation. We bav« 
kept them ia a cold frame with that aepect until those in the flower- 
garden were over. Your plant to the Gouty Hooseleek iSemperomm 
tortuoeum), 

Lawb of Pvblic Ckabitt (Med. Boo.).— >It Is too late new to 
eow flne grass seeds on a rough lewa like yours ; the end of Sep- 
trmber is the best time to eow gram seeds among gram. Try sow- 
ing over it a fow pounds of white clever seeds; rake the gram roughly, 
and then roll It. The worst part of the eoeree gnus ought to le 
spudded out, trom time to time, during wet weather. 

Watbb Planto fob Small Stotb (C. /. K.).->UnlcM you take 
to any of the water Ulles (ngwtphma), the next we would ehoose to 
Nehtmbium epedoeum i but where to purchase it, or any other pleat, 
we dare not bmk the rule In such casca. There to such a plaac as 
Platpeodon grandif hr wm, but then it to not a bulboue-roolad plant. 

Flowbb Sowimo (B. O.).— None of the flowers you name require 
to be scwa eveu In a cold frame. We lutve said already that Tagetes 
tenui/oUa might be sowa la the open border in April, but you may 
get it on a Utile earttor by a slight hotbed ; aad If you eo beat It. the 
flrst or second week ia April will be tlam enough to begin. Oerwum 
attere may also be raised, like the tagetes, eltlier way, and at the same 
time. Stoeke alee sow fw a flrst crop now, and again at the end of 
April. Nolana atrtpUeUbUa eow in the flower-bed eariy ia April; it 
will contrast with (Buothera WMcreearpa, not rrand^/lora, better than 
any other blue flower of the same habit, and the osoolhera will bloom 
loager than It. 

Nambb of PLANTa (A Young Oardemer) ,r-No. 1 to a epedes of 
Cuprenue, aad we think C. thvoidee, or white cedar. No. 9 to a spe- 
cies of Juniperue, and we think /. virginiana, commonly caUed tbe 
Bed Virginian cedar or cvpress ; but we caaoot uadertake to say for 
certala as to the spedes uom the llttie bits seat. 
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Peaoock MreaiDs. 

Red Ant tppean. 

Prog tpftwni. [note heard. 

5 S. IN Lint. St. Patrick. Wagtail's spring 

Pbi. Louisa b. 1S48. Edw. K. w. Saxons. 

Black eurrvit leaves. 

Sun's deelin. 0^ 1 1' a. Humble Bee appears. 



Weather near London 
in 1840. 
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St. Patrick. — Upon the oeoarrenoe of this annirenary last jear 
we gSTe a blogrs|riiy of this guardian of Ireland, such as we eoo* 
sldered the best sastslned by the concurrent erklenee of the early 
historians. The summary of that biography Is, shortly, that he was 
▼ery instmmvntsl in oonvt rtlng the pagan Hibernians to ChrisUaalty, 
and tliat he died on the 17th of March, A.o. 464. We then, also, 
ezpnesed our belief thst the shsmrork, the three united leuflets of 
which he employed as an illnstration of the Trinity, is not the trefoil 
or dorer, but the Wood sorrel. The leaflets of this are mors beau- 
tifbl, and are similarly united in threes. Subsequent consideration 
has strengthened us hi our opinion. The trefoil Is not eatable by 
man ; but the shamrock was a common food of the Irish between 
May-day and harrest, the very time that the Wood KMrrel leaves are 
in perfertlon as a salad herb. " Butter, new cheese, and cords, atid 
sAamrocAs, are the food of the meaner sort all this season," says 
Vallanoey, in his Co/ledonM de Jie^us HibernieiM; and Wythen, 
writhig in 1018, alludes to it thus:— 

'*Ar.d, for my doaihing. in a mantle goe. 
And ibed on SAom-roete, as the Irish doe." 



Besides this, the Druids, long before the Introduction of Christianity, 
held the shamrock as a sacred und medicinal plant. Now, the Wood 
sorrel is a native of the groves in which the Hrelds dwelt, and is 
gifted with medldnal properlies, of which trefoil has none. 

Bdwakd, Kiso of thb Wb8T Sazohs^ was stabbed on this day, 
A.D.078, by order of his step-mother, Elfrida, whilst he was drinking 
at the gate of Corfe Ca*tle, in Dof setKhire. The murder wm perpe- 
trated 10 render the throne vacant for her own son, Kthelred, but 
remorse was the fruit returned to the murderess ; and if the following 
was the warning of Duntun to Bthelri-d, most literally was it ftil- 
fllled :— *' Because thou bast anplred to the kingdom by the death of 
thy brother, whom thy mother slew, bear, therefore, the word of the 
Lord : The sword shall not depart fh>m thy bouse, but shall rage 
against thee all the days of thy life, and shall slay thy seed, until thy 
kingdom be given to another people ! " {Roger Wendover'i Chro* 
MJcfe.) 



Mbtboboloot ov thb 
years, the average highest 
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Wbbk.— During the last twenty-thrse 
lowest temperature of these seven 
days hss been 6\SP and 
96.S0, fttspectlvely. The 
greatest warmth during 
these days, hi the said 
years, was 00^ on the lOih, 
In 1810; and the creaiest 
odd, S0<>, on the €oih, in 
the same year. Of the 101 
days 106 were fine, and 
on M r«ln fall. 

Natubal Phbhoxbha 
Ivdicativb of Wba- 
th am.— When the man- 
gold has Its flowers fully 
opened earlv In the morn- 
ing, It Indicates that the 
day will be flne ; and, as 
certainly, if the flowers of 
the SwmU Held marigold 
(Calendula arveasis) ars 
dosed In the morning, the 
day will be ralnj. Uwrtfe 
toito— the popular name 
of those curiea and twisted 
light clouds known to me- 
teorologists as Cimu — 
Indicate the approach of 
wind, tad sometimes of 
rdn. 



Ibsbots.— The common artlclioke's leaves suflbr sametimes, though 
rarely, during the summer, from the attacks of the larva of a very 
curious smsU beetle, which may be called the Artichoke Tortoise 
beetle, CaaMa Vhriila. The beetle, which is found in May and June, 
to not more than one-sizUfenth of an loch long; the antem.ie are 
black, the dottsd wing-cases aid other outer coverings green, but the 
body beneath them black, and the legs pde, with black thighs. It to 
found upon the Water mints, as well n upon thistles and artichokes. 
The larva has a very flat body, with spines upon Its edges ; and it has 
the singular habit of covering Itsolf with Itt own ezersment, which it 
unites together in a mass, and carries on a kind of fork attached to 
Ito tall. The pupa is also very flat, having thin toothed appendages 
at the sides of the body, with a broad thorax prdooged forward into 
a roonded aspBosion, which covets lu head. 




a, larva ; A, the same on a leaf, with ito eaaopy of esorameot; e, 
pupa ; d, the periect Iniect. 



Ant question connected with potato culture is much 
too important — is too intimately connected with the 
comfort and subsistence of our countrymen — ^for us 
to pass it by, or to neglect any ray of light that may 
be thrown upon it Now, one of the most important 
questions, both as inyolving expense of culture and 
weight of produce, is — '* Ought the stems of the 
potato to be earthed up ? " 
We thought, and we still think, thi^t our own ex- 



periments were so carefully conducted for the testing 
this question, and those experiments so uniformly 
gave results unfavourable to the practice, that we 
have never directed our attention to the subject 
since, but have continued to grow potatoes without 
earthing them up, and have been perfectly satisfied 
with the produce ; for we have had better and for- 
warder crops than our neighbours, who continued to 
ear^h up in accordance with the old practice. 
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We have the less doubt that we are oorreot, be- 
cause we have seen other writers recommending that 
potatoes be not earthed up; and among those writers 
is one who would not agree with us if by possibility 
he could avoid it. Moreover, we know, by the gene- 
ral consent of gardeners, that potatoes in frames are 
not earthed up ; because such earthing up would re- 
tard the production of tubers about a fortnight ; and 
any practice which retards such production by so 
much, renders them liable to the disease when cul- 
tivated in the open ground, for the earliest ripened 
are always most free from infection. 

Again, we considered what are the objects to be 
attained by earthing up ; and we could discern none 
but such as are opposed to the early and perfect 
ripening of tubers — ^namely, causing the progress of 
the tubers to be delayed whilst the plant is issuing 
fresh roots into the earth drawn up about its stem, 
and retaining more moisture about the tubers. 

We were satisfied, therefore, that not earthing up 

potatoes is a sound practice ; and, until we received 

the following letter, we did not know that any doubt 

could be raised upon the subject The letter is from 

a cleivyman, like ourselves a searcher after truth, 

and we, therefore, readily print it thus prominently : 

"Your correspondent, M. E. A. (near Hastings), 
wishes to know if any of your readers can give him 
the result, from his own experience, of ' not earthing 
up potatoes?* Allow me to reply that I have grown 
for years, and I may say successfully, the potato 
under various treatments ; and having several times 
attempted the system of ' not earthing up,* which I 
remember to have been advocated in one of your 
valuable numbers of The Cottage Gardener last 
year, I determined to try it again ; but I found it a 
liailure ; and whilst at taking up time I had an abun- 
dant crop of American earlies In beds earthed up in 
the usual way, those not earthed, both Americans and 
Regents, produced a very inferior crop — half of them 
green, much smaller, and more diseased. Your cor- 
respondent will probably say, * this was your fault in 
not planting them deep enough ; ' to wmch I reply, 
as a general axiom to be observed in growing the 
potato, never plant deep, excepting on the approach 
of winter. By deep, I mean anything exceeding three 
inches. I never plant a potato till it has sprouted, 
and its sprout is an inch in length. I then let the 
potato go so deep, with the dibble. Into the ground 
as to allow the sprout to rest within three inches 
of the surface. And for this most profitable system 
I am indebted to that valuable little pamphlet 
* On the Management and Growth of the Potato,* 
published by Mr. James Cuthill, Camberwell, Surrey, 
in praise of which I cannot sufficiently speak. I 
have just planted with my own hand some American 
earlies, and Rylott's flour-ball, which I obtained of 
Mr. Turner, of Sheffield ; all of which I have kept 
through the winter in single layers, on a cold plaster 
flooring of an out-building, free from all outward 
air ; and stronger or more healthy sets I never 
saw. Indeed, my neighbours were astonished, the 
sprouts of many being two Inches long, whilst the 
tuber itself is so robust and cold to the touch, that, 
without ])resuming too much, I would dmost venture 
to leave it exposed to any moderate frost. I have 
found lime, aug in before planting, a great pre- 



ventive of disease ; but, more than all, I never cut 
a tuber. All mine are planted whole, from the Ash- 
leaved to the Regent; and here again may I be 
excused in referring your correspondent, M. E. A., 
and your readers generally, who take an Interest in 
the culture of tliis root, to the observations of Mr. 
Cuthill, in bis pamphlet, on this very point, where 
he iustl^ condemns the mincing and slicing practice, 
which 18 too often adopted under cover of a false 
economy. The ueming extravagance to many of 
planting whole sets, I have Invariably found, under 
proper treatment and due regard to space, to be in 
the end the cheapest as well as most profitable mode. 
I have found, too, that insertion oy the dibble, 
rounded at the end, is by far the best mode, provided 
the potato is planted as the ground is dug, so that it 
is not pressed oy being trodden on. — A. A., Clebicus." 

Here, then, are two totally conflicting results of 
experiments; and we can only suggest, that one cause 
of our correspondent's failure, so far as the goodness 
of the unearthed tubers is concerned, is patent in the 
fact, that they grew partially out of the ground. 
This, of course, made them green and small. Now, 
though we do not earth up our potatoes, yet we take 
care that the tubers nearest the surface have an inch 
in depth of earth over them. 

Our potatoes, on which we experimented, were 
planted at Winchester in November, by the dibble, 
six inches deep, in a light fertile soil, withoat 
manure, and were frequently hoed. The varieties 
were Ash-leaved Kidneys and Julys; and were all 
ripe and stored early in August. The result of our 
comparative experiments was, that the unearthed 
crop was one-fourth heavier, and the tubers finer, 
than in the crop earthed up. 

We state these particulars, because we shall be 
obliged by our readers trying experiments, and 
favouring us 'mihfuUpartieulan of the place where, 
soil, time of earthing up, planting, treatment, and 
the results. We shall try some more experiments 
ourselves this year, and whatever may be the iasue 
we will place every detail before our readers. The 
question is now raised — ^Whether to some varieties, 
and on some soils, the practice of earthing up the 
potato plants is beneficial ? 



THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

The Fobcino Matters or the Amateur. — Having 
now completely despatched for this spring all that 
concerns planting and pruning, the latter as applied 
to trees in a rest state, we must now occasionallj 
take a glance at the amateur's fruit-forcing, returning 
at Intervals to the cottager. 

Now, it is much more difficult to offer advice to 
the amateur on the subject of fruit-forcing than to 
those persons who possess a house or pit for every- 
thing they desire to cultivate ; for in the amateur's 
house we may find, at times, such a mixture of 
objects as at first sight would seem to bid atter 
defiance to all classification as to their culture. And, 
indeed, it is no very easy matter to do so, and the 
attempt must at times necessarily lay us open to 
misconception. Nevertheless, we trust to offer some 
remarks which may prove servioeable; addressing 
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ourselves chiefly to those who have almost every- 
thing to learn. 

YiMBs In-doors. — ^We need atiy little more at pre- 
sent, having so recently dealt with the subject ; we 
must, however, rememoer that many hundreds of 
amateurs in a small way, having but one greenhouse, 
are compelled to grow meir fancy plants beneath the 
shade oi vines. With the pot-plants we have nothing 
to do : our good helpmates, Messrs. Appleby and Fish, 
will see to that We have, however, a datj of a 
peculiar character to perform, in regard of advice as 
to vines in a general plant-house; and the advice 
offered may, of necessity, at times appear somewhat 
divergent from the pdnciples heretofore laid down 
as to vine culture, for her« again sheer expediency 
must step in to warp and bias principles. 

It becomes the plant cultivator, at this period, to 
relieve his grapery of all stock for which he can find 
a safe shelter, especially such as is not wanted for 
immediate effect, in order that his tnUy goad things, 
and his precocious gems of the early spring, may 
have room to unfold their beauties, and that the 
vines overhead may receive a proper amount of 
attention. Some persons commence what they teim 
forcing their vines in the greenhouse in February ; 
others are content to wait until their buds shew 
signs of expanding, and then apply aitificial warmth. 
Indeed, it not unfrequently happens — ^where stove 
plants, or, it may be, orchids, are grown together 
with geraniums and other ordinary greenhouse 
plants — that so much artificial warmth has been 
sustained during a tedious winter, that tlie vines are 
excited betimes whether or not, and that the culti- 
vator begins at this time of the year to feel rather 
anxious about them. We may here observe, that 
vines once started and beginning to expand the leaf 
must not be permitted to sustain what is termed a 
check; our readers, nevertheless, must beware how 
they understand the term *' check." There are those 
who would, we fear, rush into what has been aptly 
termed a '* coddling system," and this would be cer- 
tcdnly prejudicial to the plants, and eveijthing but 
favourable to the vines. Now to explain further: 
to vines in the state above described, the too free an 
admission of cold currents of air on a windy day 
would be a check ; a sudden lowering of the tempe- 
rature (whether day or night) beyond 50^ would be a 
check ; and we may fairly add, that in the event of 
snow falling, the suffering a coating of this to melt 
over and saturate the roots would be a check. Under 
tliese circumstances, therefore, a steady and medium 
course should be pursued, a compromise between the 
plants on the one band and the vines on the other. 
From the early part of March until the middle of 
April, a day temperature ranging from 55*^ to 65^, 
and a night heat of from 55^ to 60^, may be indulged 
in without injury on either side. One thing may be 
observed, that where it is necessary to hasten the 
vines as much as possible, a considerable advance in 
the thermometer may be permitted on sunny or 
bright days ; and from half-past three o^clock in the 
afternoon until seven, the thermometer may range as 
high as 75°, if really necessary. Of course disbudding 
and stopping must proceed at the proper periods, 
according to directions before given ; and as it is not 
convienent to be disturbing the pots too much, such 
must be performed less frequently, but with a more 
liberal hand than is practised where vines alone 
occupy the house. If any very heavy and rich top- 
dressings were applied to the borders in the end of 
autumn, as is or should be the practice, we advise 
that such be entirely removed immediately, and the 



surface of the border made into a smooth incline, as 
steep as possible, in order to carry off a portion of 
the heavy rains which may be expected at this 
period. We should even count it good practice tQ 
tread the surface firm, provided the soil was very 
dry on the surface ; this will facilitate the descent of 
the rains. By the end of May, the volume of soil in 
a well drained and shallow border will have attained, 
at least, the average heat of the atmosphere ; and in 
manv cases it will then be expedient to apply a rich 
topdressing again, of which more anon. 

f^EACHEs In-doors. — Our last advice of any im- 
portance was ffiven at page ^07. We there said so 
much about the general principles of peach-forcing, 
that it will not be necessary here to go into length- 
ened details. One or two points, however, we must 
refer to ; the first — 

Disbudding. — To no fruit is this of more import- 
ance than the peach. A healthy tree suffered to re- 
tain all the shoots produced would speedily become 
an entangled mass, destructive of the character of 
the tree, and defeating the ends of training. It 
seems strange at first sight that such trees as the 
peach and the vine, which fight their way in a state 
of nature, unassisted by the hand of man, should re- 
quire so much trimming and dressing under artificial 
culture. But the strangeness of the matter will 
vanish, when we take into full consideration the 
great difference of the circumstances under which 
the trees are placed. In the fiirst place, our aJhouht 
of light is by no means so great in the aggregate as 
it is in tropical climates ; for it is not improbable 
that the peach in Persia, or the vine in Syria, per- 
formes a greater amount of the elaborative process in 
one week than in three weeks in Britain. Again; there 
the tree enjoys freely those fluctuations of the atmo- 
sphere which lead to a solidification of the tissues of 
the plant ; tending to development of parts rather 
than mere extension ; for in !Britain, what is termed 
forcing has, of necessity, a tendency to " draw." or 
elongate the parts. And thus it is that he who — 
carrying these principles continually in his mind — 
treats his trees in as natural a manner as possible, 
avoiding a " coddling system " on the one hand, and 
extreme declensions of temperature on the other, is 
certain, other matters beiug right, to excel in the 
culture of tropical fruits. Besides, we must not for- 
get the difference in the destiny of the trees thus 
situated; nature merely aims at the perpetuation of 
the species; man, at obtaining the greatest quantity 
of the largest and finest fruit : man has most to do 
with the enlargement of the pulp ; nature, with the 
perfection of the seed, and. the thorough maturation 
of the wood; the last, indeed, almost a necessary 
consequence of the former. VVe do not deem any 
apology necessary for this apparent digression ; for 
we would fain have The Cottage Gardener some- 
thing more than a mere " cut and dry " calendar ; 
leading the minds of the readers, who honour its 
pages with an attentive perusal, to dive into the very 
essence of things ; then, and then only, can know- 
ledge take a firm footing, and become a luxury in- 
stead of a toil. 

And now a little advice about disbudding. Much 
depends on the degree of luxuriance in the subject 
to be operated on; a weak tree will produce little 
more foliage than is requisite ; a strong, or gross one, 
much more. We say foliage, for, after all, let it be 
well understood by beginners, that a certain amount 
of healthy foliage presented to the light is the con- 
dition requisite to a proper elaboration of the juices ; 
on which point both the present success and the 
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future Btabilitj of the tree must ever depend. NoW| 
we would not have our readers suppose that this dis- 
budding is to perform eyerything; no, it is merely a 
contingent circumstance forced upon us. There are 
other matters of culture which are of greater import- 
ance still. And here we would direct the attention 
of those who like to study principles, to a paper on 
rose-pruning, at page 209, by our excellent friend, 
Mr. Beaton, which is, indeed, a good deal more than 
mere pruning, and altogether a most admirable ex- 
position of the general economy of Tegetation, whe- 
ther in root or branch. 

Disbudding should in all cases commence by rub- 
bing off all foreright shoots, or those which project 
beyond the trellis — that is to say, proyided that por^ 
tion of the tree is not altogether destitute of young 
wood, in which case eyen foreright shoots must be 
reseryed, and bent in due time towards those portions 
of the tree which require them for filling up the 
blank. After awhile, a regular thinning out of eyen 
well-situated spray must take place ; but this must 
not be done all in a day ; we would haye the proceed- 
ing, in all cases, extend oyer two or three weeks, for 
we haye eyer found a kind of stagnation of growth 
to succeed a heayy disbudding. The top of the tree 
will in general require attention first ; and a few may 
be remoyed almost daily from thriying trees, until 
the process is complete. A shoot or two adjoininff 
the leader may be entirely remoyed ; and, indeed, 
ultimately there need be little more side spray suf- 
fered to remain on a giyen branch of last year than 
a leader, and one shoot on each side — ^right and laft 
This, howeyer, depends much on the interyening 
spaces requiring to be filled ; sometimes two or three 
will be requisite on one side, and none on the other. 
Care must be taken in all cases to reserye the shoot 
that grows at the lowest end of any stem ; by such 
means the trees are kept from becoming naked. And, 
again, if the amateur is slightly doubtful in the first 
disbuddings as to the propriety of retaining any giyen 
shoot, he can just nip on the point with finger and 
thumb, and at future disbudding it will become plain 
whether it ought to be reseryed. R. Erbimoton. 



THE FLOWER-GABDEN. 

Propagation. — Before I resume the subject of pro- 

Eagating, or increasing plants from cuttings, I snidl 
riefly enumerate some of the most showy hardy 
annuals that ought to be sown before the end of the 
month — that is, if they are to succeed those sown in 
the autumn, and so carry on the bloom fi^m the be- 
ginning of June to the middle or end of July : but I 
neyer sow the general stock of these for the gardens 
here until the 20th of April, and from that to the 
end of the month, and again a second crop about the 
middle of May to succeed them. The reason for this 
late sowing is this : my worthy employers pass the 
gay season in London, and only come down here 
about the beginning of July, so that for May and 
June I want none of these things to be in bloom. 
This is a great advantage in many respects, and yet 
I often grudge it, as, with a timely preparation, I 
could have eyery bed in the warden in full bloom 
from early in May till after Midsummer, by nothing 
else but annuals, which are now-a-days discarded, 
because the great holders of our best nower-gardens 
are absent at that time; aod those who pin their 
fashion to the sleeyes of the great landowners can- 
not think annuals are respectable enough, because 
they are not generally grown by the more wealthy. 
Mr. Appleby has giyen a yery good list of hardfy 



annuals about this time last year ; and as he added 
their English names, I need only here giye those 
names by which they are generally sold in the seed 
shops. 

I shall begin with the Lupines. The best an- 
nual amongst them for a whole bed, is Lvpituu 
Hartwegii ; it makes an excellent blue bed irom Jalj 
till killed by the frost. Sow it before the end of this 
month on a slight hotbed, or in some warm place. I 
sow it in shallow boxes ; and as soon as they are op 
I put them in a cold frame, and keep them dioat m 
water, to bring tliem up stocky ; aoout the end of 
April I plant them singly, a few inches apart» in a 
yery poor sandy bed in the resenre garden. 

RKSERyx Bed. — ^This kind of bed seryes for 
hundreds of things for the flower-garden; there- 
fore, I may say, that it is made out-of-doors, in 
a sunny, sheltered situation, on a hard bottom; 
and for seedlings, the depth of it is only two 
inches ; the compost being more than one-hau sand 
and the rest leiu-mould, not yery fine. There is 
nothing in the world in which young plants will 
root faster than in this compost; and oeing yery 
shallow, on a hard bottom, the roots cannot go yeiy 
deep, and at planting time, you can push a spade or 
a trowel, or even a flat piece of stick under them, and 
so get them up easily, with lots of the light compost 
hanging to the roots ; you then carry them in a bairow 
or basket to the flower-bed, and plant them eyen in 
the middle of a hot sunny day ; and after watering 
the bed all oyer with a rose pot, not a plant in a 
hundred will flag a leaf. Such beds are protected 
according to the crop— some haye glass, but not 
many ; they are generally hooped oyer with small 
long rods, and coyered with mats. When pot plants 
are turned out into these reserye beds, the balls are 
broken, ^and the compost is deeper. We also turn 
out large quantities or store pots in such beds with- 
out breaking the balls. All our yerbenas, and such 
low things, are thus heated as soon in April as they 
are hardened enough to stand out ; and at plantinjg 
time each ball, with its twenty or more plants, is 
taken out entire, carried to the flowei^bed, shaken out, 
and planted just like the seedlings. I should not like 
to say how many ten thousand plants we use in a 
season for the flower-garden, but we neyer plant a 
single indiyidual with a ball to it. Now, when 1 
write about " reserve beds," it will be recollected 
from this account of them what kind of beds I mean. 
This Lupinui Hartwegii is now, let us suppose, 
planted out in a reserve bed. In the antumn, it will 
DC more than a yard hiffh ; and as soon as the flower 
spikes are about one-mird faded from the bottom, 
they are cut off, and that is the only secret in keep- 
ing lupins in bloom a yery long time. 

Lupinui mutabUU and L. CruickshankU are two 
much stronger than the last, and if treated in all re- 
spects like No. 1 will bloom on till the frost comes. 
They are not so well adapted for a bed by themselves 
as for making a centre to a good bed of mixed lu- 
pins — say, a large circle with three plants of these tall 
ones in the centre, and another circle of them round 
these three, and eigjiteen inches from them; then 
two rows of No. 1, or three rows, if the bed is large 
enough, and the last row of another yery useful 
lupin, called Nanuit next the grass or gravel. This 
nanus, or dwarf lupin, will be time enough if sown 
by the middle of April ; and it should stand a foot 
from the edge of the bed, as it spreads well. There 
is another lupin — ^rather new, and called Tomentostu 
— ^not quite so strong as L. HartwegU, but it flowers to 
the end of the season, and might safely be used next 
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to Hartwegii in a oirele or row ; for we may rest satis- 
fied that any combination of plants that will answer 
in a eircular bed, will do so equally well on a long 
border alongside of a walk. We have only to nse 
those plants which we would place in the centre of a 
circle, as the back row on a border. The old-fashioned 
blue and yellow lupins, called Dutch lupins, are only 
fit for patches in a mixed border, as they are soon 
out of bloom. I had not tried them for years till 
1847, and the mice took more than the half of the 
seeds ; which reminds me that all lupin seeds are pa- 
latable to the mice, and must be guarded from them. 

SwKET p£A8. — One sowing of Uiem is enough this 
month. There should be a few sweet peas in every 
ffarden, however small, if only for cut flowers : every 
body likes them that way; but they are not very 
manageable as a flower-garden plant, unless used as 
a back row on a border. 

Pbinoe's Fbathbbs and Love-lies-bleeding. — 
Who would think of growing such common things 
in a fashionable flower-garden ? 1 do, for one ! The 
centre of four large beds are made up of them here 
every season, and the arrangement is such that every 
one who sees them approves of them. These four 
beds are part of an arrangement of beds to suit 
Italian architecture in their neighbourhood. There 
is one Italian cypress in the centre of each of these 
beds; round four of these cypresses is a broad ring of 
the Prince's feathers, say &ye or six plants deep ; their 
purplish pannided spikes pushing upright in imita- 
tion of the cypress, and thus heightening the effect; 
then, just outside this band is planted or sown, for the 
two will answer to be either sown at once in the bed, 
or be sown anywhere else, and transplanted when 
they are five or six inches high. Love-lies-bleedjjig is 
about the same height as the Prince's feathers, when 
they both come into bloom, but the flower-spikes take 
opposite directions ; and, if the soil is very rich under 
the Love-lies-bleeding, its flower-spikes will hang down 
20 inches or more ; and if the plants are only six 
inches apart in the row, they will make a complete 
hedge, the outside of which is nearly a sheet of pendant 
purple bloom, forming a very strong contrast to the 
feathers and cypress. Now, outside this pendant 
hedge of bloom there should be another band of 
flowers, that grow no taller than just to cover the 
points of the Love-lies-bleeding. I have guessed and 
tried, tried and guessed again, to find out the proper 
width of this outer band, and the nearest point I got 
to is, that the band should be as wide as half the 
height of Love-lies-bleeding, which in very rich soil, in 
which it delights to grow, is generally a yard high, or 
a little more. Now, this may seem a small matter to 
some, but with flower-gardeners there is no question 
at all about the matter ; there must be certain pro- 

Eortions in which different plants will look better, and 
eighten the effects produced by them, than any 
other, whether they are planted in one bed, like these 
under review, or in separate beds of each colour, form- 
ing a whole mass. But. as a set-off, I may say, from 
having had a large share of this kind of gardening, 
that to plant a flower-garden properly is one of the 
most difficult points in gardening ; indeed, the whole 
range of gardening put together is not half so difficult 
to learn, or to carry out. 

In England we carry out flower-gardening better than 
is done anywhere else, but I never yet saw a flower- 
garden without a fault, and many faults too ; my own 
attempts among the rest I am quite firm in my 
opinion, that nothinff in the whole range of the sci- 
ences is more difficult to learn than this branch of 
gardening; therefore, until I learn it properly my- 



self, I cannot engage to recommend to any one of our 
readers how best to contrast, or to harmonize, the 
colours of their flower-beds ; all I can do is to give 
the colour, the height, and the cultivation of flower- 

Sarden plants; just as gentlemen do about ladies* 
resses — they buy them, but they seldom dictate the 
cut of the mshion, that must be left to the ladies 
themselves ; and ladies, in nine cases out of ten, can 
arrange the colours of the flower-beds better than the 
gentlemen and their gardeners. 

Those annuals that will bloom from June to Octo- 
ber, and of which I said enough last autumn, should 
be sown on a slight hotbed before the end of the 
month : I mean, more particularly, Tagetes tenui/oUa, 
Saponaria oalabrioay and Sanvitalia procumbenSt and 
either of them, when the bed is once filled, will shew 
what a flower-bed ought to be during a whole season, 
both as to flowers, and the disposition of the plants 

PoBTULACA. — There are four or five really beautiful 
kinds of this plant, annuals, and all succulents also ; 
requiring exactly the same treatment as M. trioolort 
only that two sowings would carry them on all the sea* 
son (See p. 308). They are nice for beds, patches on a 
warm border, or for pots. Any time in March, or early 
in May, will do to sow them ; and the best way is to 
buy a packet of " mixed " seeds, from which you get as 
many sorts as if you were to order a packet of each ; 
only there is a yellowish one which, perhaps, they 
have not yet put into the mixtures. Their other 
names are P. TheUuaanii, P. iplendenSt P. grandi- 
Jlora, and the yellow one, with two more that are 
only varieties of the first three. Their English 
family name is Purslane^ but this word has no 
meaning in it, and is not so easy to mind as Portu- 
laoa, which, besides being easy to say, is very ex- 
pressive. When rendered into English it signifies 
" the milk-man " — tcom parto, the Greek name for a 
carrier, and from which our word porter is probably 
derived ; and lao, milk, milk-carrier, or milk-man. But 
many other plants as well as these have their juices 
in the form of milk. 

LoBELU Gbacilis IS B froo-growiDg, blue-flowering 
annual, and very useful in the flower-garden, as it 
lasts till the end of the season and will grow in any 
soil, soon covering the bed ; and when it reaches the 
sides may be cut like a hedge without being stiff- 
looking. In good soil it will rise about a foot, and 
wUl bear topping ; that is, the longest points of the 
shoots may be cut off three or four times during the 
season, so as to have all parts of the bed of equal 
height The seeds of all the LoheUa* are very small, 
and ought to be very slightly covered, and the pots 
to be always watered before the seeds are sown ; and 
the moment they vegetate the seedlings ought to be 
exposed to the air as they are impatient of close 
confinement. 

Lobelia Ebinus. — ^There are three or four little 
varieties of this ; and all of them spread well on the 
ground, and are the lowest plants that one can use 
lor little beds and for edgings. One of them is called 
grandifiorat and another hteida, but as they sport 
considerably there is little use in distinguishing them 
by particular names. I always make choice of the 
best in a bed to save seeds from, and now I have a 
much better sort than any of the named ones. 
There are also two or three white-flowering varieties 
of it, and all of them are very useful to form a gay 
assemblage. 

Lobelia Bamosa. — ^This is the most beautiful blue- 
flowering bedding plant we have got of its size, which 
is from 12 to 14 inches high. It is of a very slender 
growth, with large blue flowers, having each a white 
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eye. It does not lost till the end of the season, like 
the two last sorts, but by sowing it towards the latter 
end of March, and again during the first week iu 
May, it may be had to the end of September. 

Campanula Sylvatica, cUioi St&iota, is another 
blue-flowering annual which lasts iu bloom about 
two months, rising to eighteen inches high, and re- 
quiring exactly the same treatment as these Lobelias. 

Brachycohe Iberioifolia, or the Swan River 
daisy, is also o? this class of blue bedders. If the 
autumn is dry it makes a fine bed in a light rich 
soil. It has also sported into light varieties, and 
looks much like so mauy Cinerarias. The whole of 
these will be in time enough if they are sown before 
the last week in March. 

In looking out for novelty in annuals, beware of the 
new kinds of Clarkia; I was taken in with them 
last summer. They are frightfully ugly ; but recollect 
to have a bed of the mixed white and purple ; mix 
equal quantities of the seeds of each, and sow them 
broad- cast now, or any time to the end of May. 
Coreopsis Drumtnondi and Erysimum Psro/skiamun 
make tine masses of yellow bloom ; and if sown now 
and in the last week in April, and again late in May, 
they would bloom till the frodt comes. And they may 
be transplanted from time to time in the reserve 
garden, until a vacant bed is readv for them. The 
first sowing of Coreopsis Drummondi should be on a 
gentle hotbed; the Erysimum, and all the long list of 
hardy annuals, may now be sown in the open ground 
at once ; and Phlox Drummondi^ to come in early, 
should now be sown in. Treat also Ci^fea seandens, 
to make a coarse summer climber against trees and 
arbours, &c. A very good way to make a slight hot- 
bed for annuals, is to make a trench a yard deep in a 
spare sunny border, and fill it with half-spent hnings 
from hotbeds, or any littery dun^, to create a slight 
heat ; cover it with a couple of mches of light soil, 
and hoop it ovei^ to be sheltered with mats. 

D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Vines in a Gbebnhodse. — ^In looking over a mass 
of letters, before consigning them to the waste paper 
repository, I stumbl^ upon a statement of our 
editor's, that " vines, &c., grown in a greenhouse will 
come under your department.'* If I had not thus 
afresh been reminded of my dutv, it would have been 
no great matter for re^t, as those who wished for 
information could easily find what was suitable to 
themselves in the statements of that veteran autho- 
rity who presides over the fruit department As 
some, however, might imagine that what was said 
respecting the forcing of vines could have but a re- 
mote reference to those growing in a greenhouse, 
which might be said to be gently assisted rather than 
forced, we shall at times advert to a few prominent 
points, and the first of these shall be the 

Pruning. — It has been said that the donkey first 
taught the art of pruning the vine; man being 
merely an imitator, after seeing the efiects of that 
very wise but much abused, and nicknamed stupid, 
animal cropping the points of the young shoots. Be 
this, as it may, one thing is certain, that seemingly 
trifling facts when reasoned upon evolve great prin- 
ciples. Even in countries where the vine is a native, 
chmbing the rock and festooning the tree, pruning 
is resorted to ; and how much more is it necessary 
under our glass roofs, where the concentration of the 
greatest possible vigour and fertility in the smallest 



possible space is the chief object aimed at When 
once the matter is thoroughly understood, the process 
of preparing for pruning by disbudding in summer 
will become the chief subject for consideration. The 
whole of the phytological questions involved in sueh 
a ^stem we could not now find room for, though the 
unfolding of them would shed a light over many 
directions that, to the uninitiated, seem obscure and 
contradictory. 

This pruning is best performed in the autumn, 
when the leaves are fast losing their green colour, 
for Uien, though there will be little assimilation of 
fresh matter, yet the slow vital action still continued 
will swell and distend the parts retained, much more 
than if that action had been extended over the whole 
of the branches, and more especially if these branches 
to be out away had been grfluiuaUy deprived of their 
buds, though the leaves had been allowed to remain. 
The leaves on the stem, or parts left, should be 
allowed to hang until they drop or become y^ow. 
Shortly after being cut, whether upon the alternate 
rod or the spurring system (the last being the beet 
for a greenhouse) the shoots may with propriety be 
unfastened from the roof, and trained horizontally 
along the front inside ; the advantages of which wiu 
be t£e enabling the plants on the stage to receive 
the whole of the light from the roof unobstructed, 
the preventing the necessity of getting among the 
plants for picking up fallen vine leaves, the keeping 
of the vines more cool if much fire is needed during 
the winter, and the ensuring a more equal breaking 
of the buds in the spring from the whole of the stem 
being placed in a similar temperature. 

Now, says one of our friends, this is all very weU, 
though rather tantalising to some of us ; for there, 
now, are my vines that were neither disbudded in 
summer nor pruned in autumn, but they are saft 
enough yet, because no more fire has been used than 
to exclude frost But there is my kind neighbour, 
Mr. MeatwsU, who was resolved to give me the go- 
by this season, and astonish my family as well as 
his own with his early geraniums, fiachsias, &c. ; but 
he forgot that the heat ne gave to his flowers would 
accelerate his unprunsd vines, and now he is in a 
pretty quandary, for his vines are all upon the move, 
and his favourite Sweet-water has pushed nearly 
half-an-inch ; and when he tried to prune them, the 
cutting of the smallest shoot brought such a flow of 
sap, that — fearful it would act like a small syphon 
when employed to empty a wine barrel — he had re- 
course for stopping it to plasters of pitch, resin, and 
wax : all of which evils might have been avoided if 
we bad been repeatedly told to cut our vines " in the 
autumn.*' 

In all such matters we hold two principles : the first 
is, that apologies and bemoanings for evils and derelic- 
tions of duty will not rectify the matter; the second is, 
that it is better to attempt to remedy what is wrong 
late than never. To our friend, therefore, we say, 
prune your vines directly, before the sap is in motion, 
and keep the house as cool as you can for several days 
afterwards. To his neighbour, we say, let pruning 
alone. Some wise men would say, prune by all 
means, and let the vines bleed if they wiU ; the ex- 
panding shoots will soon monopolise the juices that 
are l^; we think not so lightly of wasting these 
juices. When the vine is fully in leaf it may be cut 
then with impunity, so far as bleeding is concerned ; 
because the double processes of assimilation of fresh 
matter and the perspiration from the leaves will leave 
no unappropriated fluid to bleed. Thin and prune 
these vmes when they are in leaf, and let them alone 
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until then? Not here there would he a waste of 
energy ; fertile vigour would be dispersed over many 
channels, to be anerwards discardea, instead of being 
concentrated upon the few that were destined to be 
retained. Besides, the check given to the reciprocal 
action between the roots and the branches would 
cause a considerable time to elapse before tlie 
branches left would receive more nourishment in 
consequence of the others beinff removed. What is 
to be done then? Simply ana quietly go over the 
vines when the buds are from a quarter to half-an- 
inch in length, or even more, and with the thumb 
or fore-finger quickly rub off all the buds upon the 
wood which you resolve ultimately to remove, and 
no bleeding ^1 ensue. Mind you must not cut 
them off close to the wood from whence they issue, 
or you might as well cut off the shoot at once. Any 
time after the plant is in full leaf you may remove 
the disbudded parts, which will often present dif- 
ferent appearances ; generally, if very long, most of 
them wilt be dead, some will be somewhat alive, 
though not increased in size, and in a few there will 
be a little exudation of cambium matter from the 
liber, or inner bark, where the bud was rubbed off. 

By this means, theretbre, the resotirces of the plant 
are pretty well as much husbanded and directed into 
defined and desired channels as if pruning had taken 
place iu the autumn. The buds left will be invi- 
gorated, though at first they will not be able to mono- 
polise all the sap that supplied the others. Hence, 
for some time tne sap will rise into the disbudded 
part, and descend again when the stimulus is removed, 
until the greater expansion of the buds left mono- 
polise it entirely. A similar operation you may see 
in working rapidly the handle of a pump, where the 
bore of the tube is larger than the delivering jet 
The water will rise above the jet ; but that would not 
be the case if ^e jet was larger in size. The rising 
sap, therefore, may be made to flow upwards, down- 
wards, and horizontally, to where there are vents for 
its reception ; and where some exist in the shape of 
buds and branches, it will make them for itself, by 
stimulating the orgauisable matter stored durinpf the 
previous season. Its general course, however, is up- 
ward, and, therefore, in the vine the largest buds are 
generally formed near the points of shoots, a matter 
of great importance, so far as disbudding and prun- 
ing are concerned; but that will enter more into 
summer management then what is necessary to be 
attended to now. The matters referred to are as im- 
portant in other plants as in the vine, though thev 
may not show mismanagement so quickly. Much 
evil has been done by two classes of phytologists con- 
tending with each other— one asserting, that it is the 
swelling of the buds that causes the ascent of the 
sap ; the other asserting, that it is the rise of the sap 
that causes the buds to swell and expand. Before the 
principles of prunins^ can be well understood these 
contradictions must he harmonised. And they may 
be perfectly so, for both are right The expanding 
of the buds, and the rising of the sap, are each in turns 
relative and co-relative cause and consequence to 
the other. No wonder, though wise men smile at us, 
when from looking at a fact firom different points of 
view, we squabble as lustily about it as those clever 
fellows who were within a little of oudgdling each 
other, because about the ehameleon*$ colour they could 
not agree. R. Fish. 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACEiE. 

LoBLU SuPERBiENS (Most supcrb Loslia). — The 
finest plant in Europe of this noble species may now 
be seen in full fiower, in the London Horticultural 
Society's Garden, at Ghiswick. Such persons as have 
not seen this plant can have no idea what a truly 
magnificent specimen there is in cultivation. We 
had the gratification of visiting the gardens yesterday, 
for the express purpose of seeing this splendid orchid 
in full beauty. The pleasure of the spectacle it pre- 
sented was so great that we were tempted to take 
notes, in order to describe it to the readers of Ths 
Cottage Gardener. We had the pleasure to see it 
a few days after it arrived at Chiswick ; it then filled 
an entire case, and this must be at least seven years 
ago. We have witnessed its progress, year by year, 
ever since up to the present time. It immediately 
began to grow, and has continued to flourish, some- 
times producing more and sometimes fewer fiower- 
spikes. This year it has more than it ever had be- 
fore: no less than nine spikes of its truly regal 
flowers are now fully expanded. Several spikes have 
each as many as fourteen flowers ; the whole averag- 
ing more than ten each, as there are nearly one hun- 
dred flowers upon the plant So large is the plant 
altogether, that the cultivator of the usual-sized plants 
is astonished at its magnitude. Its width one way is 
more than six feet, and across the other way it is 
three feet, whilst in depth it measures very nearly 
four feet The interior space of these measurements 
is thickly filled with pseudo-bulbs, all perfectly 
healthy. These are generally more than a foot long, 
the fine leaves in pairs upon them. The leaves mea- 
sure also a foot long, and average three inches wide ; 
they are thick and fleshy. The flower stems rise firom 
the top of the pseudo-bulbs made the year previously. 
They are at least five feet long, bending gracefuliy 
with the large heads of fiowers ; the whole forming 
one of the finest objects of fioral beauty, even among 
orchids, we ever saw. The colour of the flower is in 
its greatest amount a deep rose, variegated with dark 
red. The labellum is a rich crimson, striped with 
yellow. Each flower measures nearly four inches in 
length, by three in width. 

Such is the description of this noble plant. We 
are sensible that we have scarcely done it justice. 
Our principal object, however, in choosing this plant 
for our weeVs essay, is to describe the peculiar treat- 
ment it requires, in order to grow it to something 
like perfection. The temperature of the country where 
it is found is cool, scarcely ever exceeding 00°, and 
often falling as low as 45°. In accordance with this, 
the plant at Chiswick is constantly kept in a cool 
stove, where plenty of air is given on all favourable 
occasions. The plant does not require a pot or a 
basket but shoula be hung up to the roof by itself. 
Suppose a newly imported plant should arrive, we 
should advise it to be cleared of all dead matters, 
excepting the block of native wood it may be attached 
to; then pass some strong copper wire under the 
mass, in such a way that the pseudo-bulbs and their 
leaves will hang up in the same position they did on 
the native tree. Then, when the wire is properly 
secured round the plant hang it up in a cool stove. 
Add no moss to the mass, as that only rots the roots 
in winter. When the plant begins to grow, and put 
forth new roots, let it be gently syringed, morning 
and evening, during fine weather. Persevere with 
this treatment till the new pseudo-bulbs are fiilly 
grown ; then cease tlie application of water, and lower 
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the temperatiire of the house. This will aeoord with 
the wants of the ordinary plants in the stove at that 
season. Plants that have been growing>~or rather 
attempting to grow — and have been some time in 
culture, perhaps in the warm, moist orchid-house, 
may be just now taken out of their pots or baskets, 
and hung up and treated in a similar manner as the 
newly imported plants. We are happy to 'find this 
treatment corresponds with that which Mr. Gordon 
practises with his fine plant at Chiswick. We are 
bound to admit that Mr. Bassett — a name familiar 
to our readers — does grow and flower this fine species 
in a different manner to the above. His method is 
to pot them in pots filled with broken potsherds, and 
nothing else amongst them. He finds them to do 
tolerably well in that stuff; but we think it unneces^ 
sary. He, like ourselves, places his Lodlias in a cool 
house, keeps them moist when growing, and quite dry 
when fully grown. Perhaps it would be desirable to 
grow small plants in that wav, till they made bulbs 
strong enough to flower. There is one advantage 
our hanging-up system has above any other, and that 
is, a freedom Irom the attacks of devouring insects, 
such as cockroaches and woodlice — those pests and 
destroyers of young roots, shoots, and often of flower- 
stems too. If our plant is hung up and isolated, so 
that none of its leaves touch any other plant, and the 
wire rubbed over occasionally with some adhesive 
substance like bird-lime, none of these destroyers can 
possibly reach it 

Dbndrobium Spkciosuh. — A noble plant of this 
fine orchid was exhibited on Tuesday, the 10th of 
February, at the London Horticultural Society's 
rooms in Regent-street, by the Rev. G. Fox Ghawner, 
Rector of Bletchingly. It was growing in a large 
pot, and measured fully three feet across. It had 
more than thirty long spikes of its beautiful creamy- 
white fiowers, the labellums or lips of each being 
beautifully spotted with crimson. Mr. Duncan, the 
gardener, stated that this handsome plant had been 
grown in an intermediate house— that is, a house be- 
tween the heat of the greenhouse and the stove — the 
temperature varying from 45"* to bb° in winter, and 
from bb" to Qb'* in summer. From May to September 
it was kept in a cool pit, where it began to show 
flower. It was then removed into the above-men- 
tioned intermediate house, and moderately watered. 
With this treatment it produced the above^lescribed 
mass of blooms. 

This plant is a native of New Holland, where the 
air is much drier, and often cooler, than in the dis- 
tricts of tropical America and Asia, where orchids are 
generally found. Mr. Backhouse, when travelling 
in Australia, observed a very large specimen of this 
plant growing in the cleft of an inaccessible rock, 
near to the town of Sydney. In this place, secure 
from the rapacity of the keenest collector, the plant 
flourished and flowered yearly in great beauty. We 
mention this to show that this plant does not require 
much stimulating matter to bring it into a florescent 
state. 

Just at this season there are several plants of 2>. 
spedosum in flower in the neighbourhood of London. 
We have had the pleasure of seeing a magnificent 
one, with eighteen much larger spikes on it than the 
one exhibited at the rooms in Regent-street This 
was in the Horticultural Society's Garden at Ghiswick. 
On the same day, we saw one m flower at Mrs. Law- 
rence's at Ealing Park, with about a dozen spikes 
upon it The peculiar treatment this plant requires 
to bring it into a flowering state we must defer to 
another opportunity. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
We intend giving a rather long essay upon this part 
of our labour shortly. At present, we need only renaind 
our friends that there need be no relaxation in the 
two necessary elements of success, in bringing to the 
standard of perfection those highly prized flowera. 
These two elements, or qualiti^, are umremittiMg 
attention, and correct judgment in apfhfing all the 
meane necessary to that end. T Applrbt. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 



Anoelica.. — Sow this vegetable in pans, if possible^ 
on a slight heat, to be transplanted into rows three 
feet apart, and two feet from plant to plant next 
month, on a well trenched and manured piece of 
ground. 

Asparagus Plantation. — ^Take advantage of all 
favourable opportunities for well scarifying the sur- 
face of the soil, which has already been well forked 
over, and now become pulverized. Sow for obtaining 
the next season's stock of plants, and with all possible 
speed prepare also for this season's planting, which 
is now fast approaching. 

Early Cabbage and Cauliflowers. — Encourage 
an early luxuriance by frequent application, in smidl 
quantities, of strong proof liquid manure ; the colder 
and moister the weather, the more their growth may 
be thus promoted. 

Globe Artichokes. — Plant the suckers, and shel- 
ter them at first a short time with the sea-kale pots, 
which may now be dispensed with for the latter 
vegetable, or evergreen boughs. 

Sea-kale. — The early forced plants should now 
have their crowns examined, and if not already cut 
down to the earths surface, all such as require it 
should be cut down at once. Those putting forth a 
number of shoots should be thinned of all small and 
superfluous buds, or shoots, and a portion of the best 
only allowed to remain, again to be thinned in a 
short time. 

Peas. — Sow now the full crop of the best Marrow 
Peas, such as the Knight's Oreen and Woodford 
Marrow, the Scimitar Blue and Dwarf Impeiial 
Blue. These are all well-proved summer peas for an 
amateur or cottage gardener. 

Kidney Beans. — Sow in heat, to harden off as soon 
as up, for transplanting on slight-made hotbeds in 
sheltered situations ; to be protected with old lights, 
if any to spare, or garden mats, &c. Keep the earth's 
surface, about those already growing in heat, well 
stirred, and apply tepid liquid manure water. Place 
strings to a few stakes on each side of the rows, on 
small brushwood short sticks, in order to keep the 
plants from falling into disorder. 

James Barnes 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



HISTORY OF AN APIARY. 

(No. S.) 

(Continued from page 203.) 
AcooRDiNo to the desire which you expressed to 
me in private, shortiy after the receipt of my former 
communication, entiJed " The History of an Apiary," 
which appeared in The Cottaoe Gardener of the 
drd week in January last, I will endeavour to fur- 
nish you with an account of my experience as a bee- 
master from the very commencement of my practical 
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acquaintance with the subject As I said before, I 
am confident that a narrative of experience in the 
management of bees, wherein instruction should be 
agreeably blended with anecdote, would prove emi- 
nently acceptable to not a few. I remember, when I 
first heard of Mr. Cotton's work, " My Bee Book," 
being especially attracted by the tide, from which I 
was led to hope that I should find a detailed account 
of the author's own individual experience. Proba- 
bly, some of your readers will recollect themselves 
to have indulged simUar hopes; in whioh case, I 
need not remind tiiem of their disappointment in 
this instance, which they shared equally with myself; 
for whatever be tiie merit of that book (and interest- 
ing it undoubtedly is), it contains as little of this 
kind of information as any other bee-book which has 
come under my notice, rerhaps Mr. Cotton may be 
induced at some ^ture time to supply this desidera- 
tum in apiarian literature ; such a work, written in his 
lively style, would be sure to please. In the mean- 
while, although I have no very extensive sources of 
information in this line to produce, I think I may 
contrive to afford some amusement to your readers; 
craving your indulgence, therefore, even should I 
bring forward but little addition to ancient bee-lore, 
I will have done with this proem at once. 

When I commenced bee-keeping, I may truly say 
I was profoundly ignorant not only of the practical 
and profitable management of these very interesting 
insects, but even of their economy and habits. Pre- 
vious to the year 1844, (which was the date of the 
establishment of my first apiary), I had certainly 
seen many a goodly row of hives — had examined with 
wonder and admiration many a transparent honey- 
comb, and knew well to distinguish between the fla- 
vour of Scotch and English, and of Narbonn and 
Jersey honey ; but only on one occasion had I been 
present at the plunder of a hive (and subsequently 
assisted in cuttmg out the combs), when I stood at 
a respectful distance in the dusk of an autumn even- 
ing, and watched the process of wholesale murder, 
without exacUy comprehending the mysterious ope- 
ration. 1 was then an urchin of nine years old, so 
that I gleaned but few facts in apiarian science on 
that occasion. I believe, however, I may refer the 
origin of my fancy for keeping bees to that early 
penod. But it was not till 1844, when I had re- 
turned home from Oxford to spend my first long 
vacation, that I was able to indulge my fancy. Some 
time in July of that year, I got hold of Huber and 
Bevan on Bees; Uie one treating practically, the 
other scientifically on the subject; both these works 
so fascinated me, and absorbed my attention with 
their interesting revelations, that 1 was led to put 
into immediate execution a plan which I had long 
meditated, of starting an apiary. In a very few days, 
accordingly, I had the pleasure of seeing a good-look- 
ing cottage hive established in my garden (for which 
I paid £1) ; having selected it after external inspection 
only — such being the custom of the place — from the 
stock of a small farmer in the neighbourhood. The 
age of the hive I was assured did not exceed two 
years, and it certainly was dean-looking and very 
populous, but I had my misgivings as to the weight, 
which I forgot to ascertain, as I ought (not that it 
would have affected the bargain), at the time of pur- 
chase. The very next morning after the purchase 
saw me busily occupied in knocking up a ructe seat in 
front of the hive, where I used to sit every day for many 
minutes together at a time : now watching, with almost 
childish pleasure, the egress and ingress of the b oc o 
now speculating upon the future increase of my stock, 



and the honey harvests which I should reap. Huber s 
experiments and discoveries, however, which filled 
my mind, were very different in point of interest to 
this my daily occupation, which soon grew weari- 
some, at the same time that my passion for the study 
of bees grew in proportionate intensity. It was not 
enough to know the exact number of bees which 
made their exit in a minute, nor of those which re- 
turned, how many were laden with poUm, or (as, 
from the absence of pollen on their thighs, I conjec- 
tured) with honey; nor did an occasional peep into the 
interior from the bottom, at eventide, tend to satisfy 
my curiosity in a much greater degree. So, having 
soon discovered the poverty of my hive, I came to 
the determination of sacrificing it to my love of expe- 
riment. I was further strengthened in my purpose 
by the statements of Mr. Nutt, whose book ml into 
my hands about this time. Its marvellous promises, 
and the author^s enthusiasm, have turned many heads, 
both young and old. I, for one, was completely fasci- 
nated by it, so that Huber and Bevan appeared tame 
in comparison, and were laid aside for the present 
The gentleman (irom whom I had borrowed ^e 
work), assured me that some years before he, like 
myself, had caught a portion of Mr. Nutt's enthu- 
siasm, and, with a full belief in his promises and 
figures, had had a set of boxes constructed in exact 
accordance with his directions, which he persevered 
in working for several years, until, after the failure 
of repeated trials and much vexation and trouble- 
not having, moreover, obtained a single pound of 
honey — he had given up the keeping of bees in dis- 

Sist; and nothing would persuade him to believe 
r. Nutt's system and book as otherwise than a 
hoax. On hearing this story, I beUiought me of my 
own bees, and of the plan or which I had been think- 
ing respecting them ; so I requested him, if he had 
no present intention of using them, to make the 
boxes over to me for a time. To this he kindly and 
most readily consented, and they were speedily trans- 
ferred to my care. On examining them at home, I 
found them in good order, and quite ready for use. 
Beiu^ nothing daunted by the disappointment and 
warmn^s of my excellent friend, and uninfluenced by 
the similar experience of every one also in the neigh- 
bourhood who had given the system a trial, I re- 
solved to persevere in my plan, trusting that by 
greater care and attention I should succeed where 
others had failed. But I must conclude my paper 
for the present, hoping to resume the subject shortly. 
— ^A CouNTBT Curate. 



MY PHYSIC GARDEN. 
By a Phytician. 

No. 5. — ^VlOLAOEiE. 

This order is much better known as furnishing a 
delightful perfume than for the importance of its 
medicinal virtues. The common violet, the double 
pale blue varie^ of it (known as tlie Neapolitan 
violet), and the aouble purple, or Russian violet, are 
amongst the most delicately scented plants we have ; 
and, from one or the other being in bloom all the 
year round, they are never likely to fall under the 
contempt to which people as well as plants are 
obliged to submit at the arbitrary will of " fashion." 
The pansies, too, which of late years have been 
brougnt to such great perfection, are members of this 
order, and are chiefly obtained from two scentless 
species of violet, Viola tricolor and Viola altaica. 

These are the only violaceous plants commonly 
grown in England which are regaraed with interest ; 
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and these possess an emetic quality in their roots 
which enables them to be given in the place of ipe- 
cacuanha. The roots of all the annual and heroa- 
ceous species of the order partake of the same 
property in a greater or less degree, and this is the 
only general medical character in them which de- 
serres comment. 
Violet {Viola odoraia, L). — 

BwMt flowsri raring*! MrilMt, lovellMt gem, 

While other llowen are idly tteepiof , 
Thou rear'tt thy purple dlidem, 

Meeklj from thf Mcltulon peeptng • 

Thou, from \hj little Mored mound, 
Where diamond dew-dropa thine nboTe that, 

Soattereit thj modest fragrance roand, 
And well may nature's poet love thee. 

BowBiiro. 

Few flowers can lay claim to being so uniYersallr 
admired as the violet ; and it affords a lesson whicn 
cannot be too deeply impressed upon the mind of 
youth and inexperience, that gooa qualities, when 
combined with modesty, will always command greater 
respect than when thrust upon our notice by assur- 
ance and self-sufliciencv. 

Like many other plants whose action upon the 
human frame is not very perceptible, unless used in 
considerable quantities, the violet has had great 
notoriety for some years past in the cure of various 
disorders ; but the experiments of late years tend to 
throw discredit upon its claim to the greater portion 
of its renown. The syrup made from an infusion of 
the flowers has long been known as a mild and 
agreeable laxative, and is really a very useful medi- 
cine for young children; it is combined with an 
equal quantity of oil of almonds, and one or two 
teaspoonsful are then given to newly-born infants. 
The syrup is also found beneficial for sore throats. 
The seeds and root likewise possess similar proper- 
ties ; and the latter is also a good emetic, if half-ar 
drachm to a drachm of it be taken. The leaves of 
the violet are frequently bruised and applied to 
bruises ; and the flower was so highly esteemed as a 
remedy for weak lungs, that a conserve, called violet- 
sugar, was, in the time of Charles II., continually 
recommended by physicians to their consumptive 
patients. On the continent, an infusion of the aried 
flowers is even now very generally used as a sweat- 
ing drink in colds and slight fevers. The Romans 
had a wine made of the flowers; and it is said that 
they are still used in the preparation of the Grand 
Signer's sherbet Old Pliny had so high an opinion 
of their virtues, as to assert that a garland of violets 
worn round the head would prevent headache or 
dizziness, but modem writers know this to be an 
error, since a number of violets kept in a small 
apartment have produced faintness, giddiness, and 
even apoplexy and convulsions in some ooustitu- 
tions. This is, after all, but another proof that no 
pleasure is altogether free from bane. 

Heabtsease (Viola tricolor, L.). — The heartsease 
has ever been a favourite flower amongst our coun- 
trymen, and on that account has received many 
provincial names, the majority of them bearing some 
allusion to love. In days of superstition, and, it 
would seem, even in later times, it was called Herb 
of the Trinity, a name used, savs a severe writer of 
the middle of the last century, by " such physicians 
as are licensed to blaspheme by authority, without 
danger of having their tongue bored through with 
an hot iron." 

Tel marked I where the bolt of Cupid fisil : 

It liBll upon a little Western flower,— 

Before, milk-whlte«— now purple with Lon-'s wound. 

And nuidens call It Looe-ki-idlenest. 

Midiummer NighVa Dream, aet 8, teene 9. 



When strongly bruised the heartsease gives a 
soent resembling that of peach-kernels. A decoetion 
of the plant was formerly a favourite remedy in in- 
flammatory diseases of the lungs, and it is still used 
by some French physicians in chronic affections of 
the skin. The root (like that of most plants in this 
order) is emetic, but not irofficiently powerful to 
become of general use. 



EXTEACTS FEOM COERESPONDENCE. 



Ghapicam*s Fbincb of Wales' Plum. — ^To those of 
your readers who happen, at this time, to be making 
their selection of fruitrtrees, the following notice of 
Chapman's Prince of Wales plum may be mteresting. 
A description of it appeared in the Uardenen* Chro- 
nicUt December 13th, 1845 ; and I was induced to 
order a ooimle of young trees from Brentford-end, 
the place or its nativity. One I trained as a pyra- 
midiJ. but allowed the side branches to spreiBul a 
greater distance from the stem than is the usual prac- 
tice with trees so trained. It was root-pruned in 
1847, and is now only 7 feet high ; yet it bore, last 
year, upwards of 12 dozen fine plums. To show that 
I have not exaggerated, or been mistaken as to the 
number, I may mention that the bulk of them were 
committed to six bottles of large dimensions, each 
containing two dozen, and some few were eaten from 
the tree. In 1847, the produce was about 15 plums; 
and in 1848, about twice that number. The other 
tree I allowed to grow up into a standard; but its 
situation is unfavourable, and it has produced but 
sparingly as yet In 1846, I budded a strong stock 
with this plum, and trained it as described above. 
This tree is now eight feet high, and is covered with 
bloom buda It produced four plums last season, 
coming into bearing like the other, in its third year. 
The Prince of Wales is a seedling from the Orleans, 
and resembles its parent in colour, except that it is of 
a redder tint It is larger, and more oval ; and is 
quite equal, perhaps superior to the Orleans in fla- 
vour; but to make it a good dessert plum requires 
here a better season than we had last year. In 1848, 
the flavour was excellent For certainty of bearing, 
this plum will not easily find its match. The frosts, 
last spring, which were most unmerciful to the bloom 
of my pear and plum trees, seemed to have no effect 
whatever upon that of the Prince of Wales; for, 
although its flowers expand rather later than those 
of other plums, they had to encounter some very 
trying weather, and I greatly feared for the conse- 
ouences. I can safelv affirm that Mr. Chapman, in 
aescribing his plum, has not exaggerated its merits 
in any one point 

AltDOugh I have not met with equal success with 
other plums trained as pyramids, and root-pruned, 
yet I am satisfied that this class of fruits is greatly 
benefited by this system of treatment, where early 
fruitfulness is required. The roots of the plum, unlike 
those of the pear, are always near the surface, and 
within easy reach of the knife of the operator. Those 
who do not require a very symmetrical form in their 
trees will find them generally run more readily into 
the balloon form, which saves the trouble of that in- 
cessant stopping of the upper shoots, which, in most 
cases, would be better avoided, and allows the tree to 
grow larger ; and, consequently, if well managed in 
all other respects, to produce more fruits in the second 
year, after it acquires a bearing state. In order to pre- 
serve the pyramid form of my Prince of Wales, I was 
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obliged, last year, to bend down its branobes, and 
confine them with strings leading downwards, either 
to the stem or to pegs driven into the ground : in this 
way, some of the branches became nearly horizontal. 
— Rev. Charles Boys, Wingt Butland. 

Results of Potato Flantinq from October to 
May (December and February excepted) : — 

October. — Planted Knapsacks ; leaf-mould as ma- 
nure. Taken up in July and August. Crop, good 
in quality but indifferent in weight 

November. — Lancashire Pink Eyes; old stable 
manure. Taken up in September. Crop, bad both 
in weight and q uahty. 

January. — ^orty-folds ; salt and lime. Taken up 
in August. Crop, both heavy and excellent 

March (first week). — Ash-leaved Kidney s^ Walnut- 
leaved Kidneys, Painted Ladies^ and Foxs Seedlings ; 
stable-dung and leaf-mould, and the sets covered 
with charred refuse before turning the soil on. Taken 
up in June, July, and August. Crop, most excellent, 
both in weight and quality. 

April (first and second days). — Large Late Ashr 
leaves ; fresh weeds and walk sweepings. Taken up 
in August Crop, most excellent in quality, and the 
enormous return of 10^ hvuhels to the rood. 

May (first week) — Planted a large breadth of soil 
with Blues and Reds; stable-dung and leaf*mould. 
Crop, not worth taking up as to quality^ but the 
weight heavy. 

The above statement of the enormous return from 
the potatoes planted in April may possibly require a 
word or two. This (the Large Late Ash-ieaved) is a 
noble white tuber, a few roots of which I had from 
a friend two years back; he had no name for it; I 
gave it this appellation from the similarity of the 
leaf to the Early Ash-leaved kind. The haulm grows 
fully 86 inches high, consequently it requires a con- 
siderable distance from row to row. The return, 
however, entitles it to a first place among the seconds 

Eotatoes. I have taken up several roots which have 
ad as many as 50 tubers, 80 of them weighing more 
than half-a-pound each in the aggregate. — ^Leiohton. 

A DESCBIPTIYE LIST OF CAMELLIAS. 
(Continued Jrom page 271.) 

scarlet and deep bed. 

Powhattan, — Globular form, deep carmine colour. 
Servi, tPItalie. — Perfect form, colour of port-wine ; very 
pretty. 
Strombio. — Superb flower ; same colour as the last 
Sylvie d'ltalie, — Deep blood red ; superb flower. 
Sophia d'ltalie. — ^Veiy grand ; of a lively red. 
TurnbtUlii. — ^Deep scarlet, 2». 6d. 
Vaujpii. — Superb form ; scarlet crimson, 2s. 6d. 
WalUchii. — Imbricated ; fine crimson, Os. 
Zeffiro. — ^Imbricated; fine crimson; first order, 23. 6d. 

salmon-coloured. 

Bellini Major. — ^Very large ; half imbricated ; salmon- 
striated with white in the centre ; very fine, 2s. 6d. 

Brownii. — ^Veiy grand flower; podny-shape; deep sal- 
mon, 2s. 6d. 

Cinzia. — Anemone-flowered ; rose salmon, ds. 6d. 

Cooperii. — Superbly imbricated ; rose salmon, 28. 6d. 

Fordii. — Middling size ; delicate form ; imbricated 
round petals, very numerous ; rose salmon, 2s. 6d. 

Globosa cocdnea. — Globular flowered; satin salmon- 
colour ; beautiful form, 28. 6d. 

Henri Fawe. — ^Imbricated ; rose salmon, 28. fid. 

Murrayana vera. — Shaded rose salmon; very laige, 
28. 6d. 

Mutabilis traversii. — Bronzed rose salmon, with one 
white line down the centre of each petal, 28. 6d. 



Bubescens striata. — ^Veiy large round petals; salmon 
red, edged with white, 2s. 6d. 

Superba {Paimer*s). — Very large flower; dark salmon; 
anemone-flowered, but very regular and thickly petalled. 

T. APPI.EBY. 

{To be continued.) 



TO C0RRB8P0NDENT8. 

**«* We request that no one will write to the departmental writers 
of Tbb Cottaob Gaeobnik. It gives th«m u^juctiflable trouble 
and expense; and we also request our coa4)uiors under no circum" 
etaneee to reply to such private comrauBlcatlons. 

Stovb Plants (JR. (Treen).— Having a constant bottom-heat In 
your stove, furnished by a hot-water tank, with 19 inches of compost 
on the slates, you ask what plants may be kept plunged in this bot- 
tom-beat? 7ou may have Ixora coccinea, Aphelandra of sorts, Ron- 
deletias, Stepbanotis, AUamanda, Clerodendrons, Lisianthus, Poinset- 
tias, Justiclas, and many others ; but Mr. Appleby will soon give 
deuiled lisu of the best stove plants, and will distinguish such as do 
best wlih and without bottom- heat, and also whether of woody or of 
soft growths, and whether climbers, &c. 

Scablbt GBBANiCMg UBFT IN Beds (W, X.)— You have left 
some scarlet geraniums In beds, as mentioned by Mr. Beaton, page ft 
of the present volume, thatching them to threw off the wet, Jcc, bat 
are told by some gardeners that you will fail as they did. If your 
scarlet geraniums are safe from ths frost, we have no doubt of your 
success. Your neighbours having failed is no argument; their plants 
very likely *' went to leaf" earlier than usual; on richer damp soil 
they do so more or less every year. But we believe Mr. Beaton in- 
tends to offer the best remedies against this; and we all wish to hear 
and learn the garden difficulties of our subscribers. Meantime, cut 
away all dead parte from your plants, stir the soil among them as 
deep as three or four inches, and expose them to the influence of the 
weather as much as the frost will allow ; and as soon as they begin to 
get overgrown in sununer, with a spade raise them up a little on one 
side, so as to snap some of the roots, which will check their growth 
and promote their blooming. 

Bboom ANSiA Samouinba ((?. f.).— Yovrs are alUarge specimens 
of this that have been kept in a cool dry place over the winter, should 
now have a regular spring dressing i if they have made any fresh 
growth in January or February, su(^ should now be cut off; and also 
all the young tops made since last August should now be pruned in 
to a couple of eyes ; the ]dants will then appear stag-horn fashion ; 
stir tho soil in the pots, and give one good watering ; after that, let 
them go on according to the warmth of the season, and not by forcing 
or any kind of confinement. The result ought to be, that buds would 
start Irom all parts of the head, and from a thick bush next summer. 

Fuchsia Cobtmbifloba Ctjltubb (IT. H.).--This should now 
have the green wood of last autumn cut down to the old brown wood, 
or nearly se ; but the mode of training the plant must guide ihe pruning 
in part. It sueceeds best as a standard, and for a succession of them 
these standards should be pruned close like a rose standard, at inter- 
vals of two months, from October to May, and they never want forc- 
ing, nor are they improved by it. 

Eccbbmocabpub Lonoiplobub (J6i<0-— This climber will do for 
many years in a large pot, and to be cut down to the surface every 
year and kept nearly dry all the winter. Scrape away the old soil trom 
the surface of the pot, and add f^resh, and see that the pla&t is not 
forced, or in any way confined firom the air. 

Cuttings and Sbbds (S.).— In a very dry room over a boUer^ 
house connected with machinery, and with a temperature of from ftO^ 
to 60°, you may root all the eommon kinds of cuttings on its win- 
dow-sill, with a thin transparent blind to keep the bright sun from 
the cutting-pots; and for this purpose, eren a few sheets of writing- 
paper placed atainst the lower panes would do. Place the cuttings 
in very small pots, and plunge them inside larger ones, with a little 
moss between the pots. Keep this moss damp, and lay a piece of 
gjase over the large pot, and torn the 0ass upside down every muming, 
else the drops firom the under side will damp the cuttings. You can 
get litUe squares of glass at the glasler^ fh>m a furthing to a half- 
penny a pieoe, that will answer this purpose, and be as good as new 
glass when done witii. 

Namb opInsbctCTT. 5., DoMon).— Yoar Insect Is the true wire- 
worm, or grub of an elater beetle. 

Raspbbbbt Suckbbs (A. A. C^ericus).— You do not state your 
whereabouts, but If you reside even In South Devonshire, it is very 
early for you to have " joung canes springing up as thickly as a crop 
of peas round each parent stool, and now (March 4) half-an-inch 
above ground." Cut all of them down immediately, well within the 
ground, except two or three nearest each of the old stools ; and if in 
so doing yoQ sever a root or two, you wiU not render the old canes 
less fruitful. Continue to cut down all but the two or three reserved, 
as (tften as fliey appear. 

Black Bablbt (Pastor JttwMcM).— We are informed that Mr. 
Page, Nurseryman, Southampton, has a quantity on sale. 

Quincunx Obdbb (/• Abbott).^Thlt means five of anything 
placed one at each of four comers, and one in the middle, thus: — 

• * • You may obtain the Black Prince 
• • Strawberry of any nurseryman or 

* * * seedsman advertising tn our columns. 
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Tbbb Oniom (J. £.. ^ /. Jl.).— Oar eorrwpoodcnti with to know 
whera. And at what prioe, thejr can huj aoiiM hulba of tbit. 

SBMi-TmAMaPABBiiT Calico (5«Mra/ Old Sv69erwben).^You will 
And the r»clpe for makiag tbU at pafe 1S3 of Vol, IK, and it in its 
index. Th« miztura doat at wall for linen at for calico. 

PouLTBT DiBBABBD (C. C. Musier, and Un Lecietur).~Ycur 
fowl*, troubled with a diteham nronn their nottrllt, wcakoatt of tlio 
eyat, and loti of appetite, are affcoted with the roup, Wath their not- 
trllt thoroughly erery morning with a little tolution of chloride of 
lime ; and give each a pellet at Urge at a borte^bean every morning, 
of the following mixture : gentian powder, and ginger powder, one 
ounce each ; Eptom Malta, one-ounce-and-a^half; tuli^ur, half-ao- 
onnce ; made Into a pttte with dripping. 

WbiGBLA SoBBA AMD FOBBTTBIA VIBIDI88IMA (J. B,)» — 

Young plantt of thete, 16 Inches high, and now breaking ttiongly 
from the bottom, thouhl be cut down better than half their height, 
to render them compact and bothy. 

AsALBAa (/Mtf). — Younff plantt that haTo pot drawn and ttrag- 
gling may be cut well back now to make them bothy, if you can 
give them a temp<>rature of from 56° to 00° to caute them to breek 
freely. Firtt wait for a month, and then you may almoat command 
the tame heat in a cold pit, nr frame, kept dote. 

Cactub (W. H. R.). — ^Yoar young plant that hat tent up thrte 
thoott from the bottom, had better be encouraged to grow at frn-ly 
at pottlble during tummer: pltdntr it foil in the tun. Four ttcmt 
or leavet will not be too many for your plant. 

Rydbanoba (Ibid). • The few*'r thoott you retain the ttmncer 
thay will be. If you can giro it plenty of room, and rich toil, we 
thould advise you to leaTe three out of the six, though one huge 
corymb of flowers at the top of a tingle thoot It very pretty. 

Vabioub Qubbibb {Alian JDtUe).— In grafting fueh$ia»^ It It at 
well if both stock and scion theuld be of the previout teat'm't growth 
It mattert not what method it adopted, provided the two inner barkt 
are made to adhere; and the plant is kept diiee, and shad d for a 
time afterwards. CKm^cra.— The Ipomea Learii had baen too tender 
far a pot in tuch a position ; try Mandevilla sutoveolent, or Paatiflora 
cetrulea raeemoea. For the back wall to be green In winter, and 
yellow in tpring, the Acacia armata wou'd be beautiftil. If climb»« 
were desirable, the pastiflora named, and P. Ballotii, and C IvlDt, 
and Mandevilla tuaveolent. To cover it quickly, to be cut out at 
the oihert grow: Lophotperma scandent, Cohota tcandent, and 
Eceremocarput scaber. At the Kenneyda oocdnea doetto well, you 
might place in it K. Maryattae. LUUmthm Rimellimuu wiU 
flower well in a cold gnenhoute, but it mutt be raited and grown In 
a bicher temperature. If yov inquire, we think you will be able to 
get cyclamen teed. See what wat tald lately about it by Mr. Flth. 
Sow the teed whenever you can get it. 

Pbimula SiMBiiBia (B. C. Barfofs).— To have ttrootr plantt to 
flower from November, and through the winter, tow any time within 
a fortnight or a month, in a cucumber-bed ; if no tuch place where 
heat can be given, tow under a glatt in the greenhoote ; prick out, 
when up; occationally repot during the nimmer ; keeping them in a 
cool thady place during the dog-daya i and ute toil, cotialating of equal 
parte good loam and l>^*f-mould. 

Gladiolub Oaniiaybmbib (Tooftn^).— It will flower rery wall 
in the 6 -inch pot, although ita roott have oome through the bottom. 
Give it water freely, to that the toil it never dry, and allow It plenty 
of air every dny. 

IziA ViBiDirLOBA (/Md).— The three bulbt of tbb having made 
thirteen thoott must have been in very good condition ; no doubt 
but you will have six or seven tplket of bloom from them. See that 
they set plenty of air and water, at thit tort growt tall and ditUkea 
oonflnemeot The colour of thit Ixia will pleate you much. 

Ybllow Gbbanidm (J. Bo«f^eM).~Pray do not loae tight of It 
The safest way, if it is a tpeclet, it to cultivate it at Natal, and tave 
aeedt, which may eome in a letter. If it It a tuberout-rooted one, 
the tubers would oome dry in brown paper In a boi with bolba, but 
let it not be trusted that way until seeds are flnt saved. 

Staticb Lativolia (A Sub9eriber).^lt will traatplAnt In Sep- 
tember, and now alto. It prefers a deep rich tandy toll. Tou ean 
incraate it now by piectt of tke roota which latue from the collar of 
the plant. 

RsiiOTiifQ ViNBB (Metier S,),—U it too late now to lamove your 
out-of-door vinif ; but if you muui, tho thing ia not quite Impottible, 
but reqniroi great care. A weet atpeet would do for your vine in the 
touthem eountlet, but you do not tay where you retide. 

BBAWCHBa OF At BicoTB Dtiho iJHd),—Thi» it a oommon eom- 
plaint; and there it no curt for it but to train in tome yonnc wood 
to All up the apace. Your apricot, 60 feet wide. It a fine tree. Mieiletoe 
aeedt. Send a ttamped envelope wiih your addrett immadiately. 

TaopaoLUM Tvbbbobum (/6uf).— We verymnehfear your tuber 
of ihit it dead, at the plant hat not yet appeared, but we have known 
them refUte to ttart for a long time. Shake it out of the toll, and if 
it it tound, repot it, and keep it at warm at you oaa till you tee it 
tprouting. 

Light fob Sbbd Bbd (S. C, P. H.).-^hade It beat ft»r the an- 
nualt until the teeds wgetate^ and then suneliine and |4enty of air. 
For aUtingt. shade them from ten in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, when the days are hot; but in general, Uie more tun they 
ttand, the fatter they will root, but it It safer lor you to shade. 

BaoKBM Cactcb (J. T.}.— Your cactut will do yet, though the 
main tiem It broken. Cut the bottom of the main ttem tmooihj and 
aluo the ttumpt of the broken tide branchet, and put It In a email pot 
with tend only, placini it three inohet deep, and it will toon form 
roott again. When you remove It to another pot, thake off moat of 
the tend ; the other piecet will also do for cuttlnct, and you may put 
th«>m all in one pot, with sand, till they root. Give all a little water 
twice a week, and place them in a warm room. 

Doublb Blub Hbpatica (J. N. P.).— Tbla dwindles, tlmugh 
other kinds thrive with you. Your noil does not suit |t. Can you not 
change it 1 It prefers deoii, richi light loam, and an open aituation. 



We would water It well In May and June. The masimum heat Ibr 
orange antf lemofs Ireet it about 7o°f and the minimum 40^, but tbpy 
will btar ten more degreet, and eight dtgree t lett; the grand pwlnt te 
to get them wdl ripened before October. 

EPACBia CoTTiNoa ( W. M. J7.).— Theae are treated the tame way 
aa lioaih cuttingt, and the planta are afterwardt manaaed in moat 
reapecto like heatha. Ute good peat, with one-tbird aand. aood 
drainage, and a oool greeohoute for the cnttlngt; All a small pot 
half full of crockt, and then equal paru of flue tilted peat and tflver 
taad, with a quarter-o^an-iaeh of flne tand on the ta^t; preaa down 
and water, then mark the tand with a bell-glata that will Juat flt 
intlde the pot; make your cuttingt half-an-lneh long and of reeeoclj 
fonned young wood. After planting them within the drdo, give 
them a gentle watering, and when they are dry place the glae» Armly 
ovw them, and keep them in a thady part of the greenhoote, or a 
gentia hotbod, and attend te watering and keeping then fkee 
damp. 

TBOPtBOLVMTuBBBoanM (StMoimaA, Ceititton)^— Onri 



dent tayt : — ** In eontequenoe of Mr. Beaton't remarkt oo ' TtoytB' 



nlum tuberotum ' I ptoaured a tuber, and planted it and colled It 
according to hit diiuctiona. It fluurltbed, and ddightod bm by tte 
extreme ddicaey of form, and at the tame time waa tuch n littlo 
tpirited elatlic creature, I called It the baby ! One morning, to mj 
estreme regret. I broke off the Uttte green head, but I ooBfottad 
mytdf by hoping that In time It might perhapt tend oat aaoihsr. 
My hopet were more than realised; In about a fortnight aeeen or 
^ht green heads appeared on diflbrent parte of the atalk, and it to 
running about In all dirtctlona, ao that I really think what I tboocht 
an aeddent may prove an Improved mode of treatment. May I add 
that I have made It a very pratty trelllt of eight stondorgnen ttidcs. 
about two feet long; tbeee are placed round the pot, and fbvn a 
prrtty thaped vate; the ttickt aie bound together with atroag green 
eotlon, tuch at it nted for crotchet w«k." You have fully proved 
that Mr. Beaton wat right In laying that thia Troprndnm ought to 
be trained by ladiet. Your plant may do well, but we cannot recom- 
mend the tope te be nipped, and Mr. Beaton would never Coirgive aa 
if we did. 

BuBOUNDT Pbab-tbbb (/. 8.).— Your Crte it about if yeara old, 
and to a eatual obeerver a flourithing tree. For teveral yeart past It 
hat home no fruit, but many of the tmall branchet are dead, and the 
tree It full of tmall thoott which grow out of all the live 
and not a fruit appeart. Cutting oat tbeee twigt appeart to be 
lett. Your pear It a common eate, and, we fear, a hopdeaa 
Somrtimet the dying lopt are Induced by a bad tuhsoll, but frrquenfly 
alto by the *■ worn out" eharadpr of the kind ; for tliere la a *' wear- 
ing out*' in pears at ture at there It la npplee. Thut, few can nov 
grow the 8u Oermalnt, the D'Auch, the Crattanne, or the Brown 
Beurr^, tome of the flnett peart we ever had, and perhapt equal to 
most of oor new onee ; they are doahilees wroring out, hence the 
necettity of encouraging freah kindt. You will do well (aa we think) 
to make the tree a flower tup|4>rt. 

Sbbll-lbbb Eoaa (TA<|rrfoit)«— When a hen habltaally layt egga 
without aheUs, she has the disease called the fictA, or oon. It ariaea 
from her digestion bdng torpid, and the certainty of thit may be aa- 
certalnad by fading her crop; If thit be hard, there It no doubt. 
Give her two teatpoontful of gin twice a week, and give her nourlth- 
Ing toft food. 

ViNBGAB Plaitt (Jf. F, O.) — Sood your addrett (f.-ee) to Mr. 
Georxe Brewin, Wortley, Sheflleld ; or tii Mrt. Nanney, Caenby Boe- 
tory, Spittal. Lincolnshire ; they kindly offer to tend you one. 

Spot or tbb AcBiMBitBa ( ).— The tpott on theleavea of thit 

are taid, by one of our correepondeuta (F. JV.), to be canted by water- 
ing over them, instead of putting the water into the tancer. 

Namb op PoBfPKiN (F. ^.). -We cannot tall thit (green and 
whiltf-tperklid); the varietiet are endle*4. 

FuBBB OB Gobbb (/6M). - The only toeeeaif^l mode of onltivathif 
thit it by sowing the teed where the planU are to remain. Sow early 
in April. The toil thould be light and wdl drained. 

Tahmbbb Babk pob Plumoimo (/. C. K, R.). — ^A correspondent 
write* as follows:—** In answer to your corretpondent, "A. E. W.," 
latt November, relative to the ute of ten in a pit for prraerving 
plantt, you did not reoomraend it. I have nted it tMs winter with 
tuccoNt, and have not lott one healthy old plant or young cattingi, 
all taken early and potted off." Nutwithttending thit tucceat, we 
prefer tand, or coal-atliet, for the purpoee. There It no harbour for 
ftingi or intectt In thete. 

Sap (Peterm).— The idea of tap paidng into the finer veeada of 
the leavet In the ttete of gat, it Ingeniout ; but there are too many 
oppoting factt and experimentt deroooMtrating that it cannot be true. 

Vinaa (3Vro).— The "tmall dear globulaa" on the leaveaare 
not mildew, but probably moisture deptMlted upon them from the air 
of your house. We fear from your account you keep the air too 
moist, in proportion te the light we have yet. You will aeeif we are 
right by your vine sh jota being too long Jointed and weak. We 
cannot adviae as to any book on cotoiMV, nnleas we knew your oljeet. 

Nambb op Plantb (S. Smith). — No. 1. Th«( Smooth Rivina, 
RMna Iteoia. S. Ceniradenia rosea. iConttant Reader, Swantea), 
—The heath-lfaved tprig it Nierembergia JUicauHt, a very beautiful 
greeohoute plant; yet good for bedding out. The other plant la 
Alontoa ineit{folia, alao a greenhouae plant. 

Lilt op tbb Vallbt (/Mil).- Notwithttandlng thit ia not tiba 
time te do to, you may teke up a few plante and pot them, and place 
them In a pit with heat, fkom 60^ to 00^. Do not be too tne with 
the water-ifot, nor yet let them want lor moitture. 
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Resuming, from page 280, our consideration of the 
roots of plants, so fax as science throws such light 
upon the subject as may be heneficial to the horti- 
culturist, we have now to offer a few observations, 
which, we regret to know, are opposed to the opinions 
of some of our coadjutors. 

According to the usual acceptation of the term, 
the roots of plants do not emit excrements, yet it is 
quite certain that, in common with all the other 
parts of a plant, they perspire matters differing in 
their amount and composition in every species. The 
earth, in contact with the tubers of a potato fully 
ripe, we bave found to contain mucillage, or gummy 
matter, and it has the peculiar odour of the tuber. 
That in contact with the roots of peas also contains 
gummy matter, and smells very strongly of that vege- 
table ; and the freshly up-turned soil where cabbages 
have been growing emits an offensive stench. If 
plants are grown in water, that water acquires im- 
pregnations differing with each species vegetating in 
it; and, in addition to these facts, every gardener 
knows that the vigour and luxuriance of a crop is 
influenced remarkably by that which immediately 
before pre-ocoupied the ground on which it is grow- 
ing ; and this does not arise from the previous crop 
having robbed the soil of constituents required by 
its successor, but from its having something offen- 
sive. Thus, brassicas will not grow healthily upon 
soil whero the previous crop was of the same tribe, 
but if the ground be pared and burnt they will grow 
luxuriantly ; and the same occurs to ground ex- 
hausted by strawberries : if it be burnt and managed 
afresh, strawberries will grow as vigorously as upon 
fresh ground, but they will not do so if manure only 
is applied. 

The fact that the roots of plants do give out pecu- 
liar and varying matters to the soil which sustains 
them, aids to explain why one rotation of crops is 
superior to another, as well as why fallowing is bene- 
ficial. 

Fallowing gets rid by decomposition of any offen- 
sive excromentitious matters, as well as accumulates 
that which is desirable for plants; and one crop 
succeeds better after some predecessors than after 
others, because their exuvi®, or matters thrown out 
by them, are to that crop more useful as food. 

Plants are very much benefited by having oxygen 
applied to their roots, being foimd to consume more 
than their own volume of that gas in twenty-four 
hours ; and when applied by Mr. Hill to the roots of 
melons, hyacinths, &o., the first were found to be im- 
proved in flavour, the second in beauty, and all in 
vigour. Everything, therefore, that promotes the 
presentation of oxygen to the roots of plants must 
be beneficial ; thus we find, that frequently stirring 
the ground about them promotes their growth ; for. 
in proportion as the soil is loose can the atmosphere 



the more easily penetrate it Moist earth rapidly 
absorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, as Humboldt 
has demonstrated, but dry soil does not ; this affords 
another reason for frequently stirring the earth about 
plants during the droughts of summer ; for well pul- 
verized soil admits the evening dews, Ac., more freely 
than consolidated ones, and consequently dews will 
be deposited more within their texture, and moisture 
is more firmly retained in such pulverized soils, inas- 
much as that they are not so much heated by the 
sun's rays, being more pervaded by the air, whidi, 
like all gases, is one of the woret conducton of heat 
M. Schluber has more recently published experi- 
ments upon this subject, and their results confirm 
those of M. Humboldt No earth, in the following 
table, absorbed any oxygen from the air in which 
they were confined, so long as they were dry ; but 
when moist, and confined in a similar bulk of atmo- 
spheric air for thirty days, they had absorbed its 
oxygen in the following proportions : — 

Siliceous sand 1.6 

Calcareous sand 6.0 

Gypsum in powder 2.7 

Sandy clay 0.8 

Loamy clay ll.O 

Stiff clay or brick earth ... 13.6 

Grey pure day 16.3 

^inelime 10.8 

Magnesia 17.0 

Hiunus (vegetable mould) ..« 20.3 

Garden mould 18.0 

Arable soil ^ 16.2 

Slaty marl ll.O 



OuB floricultural readen wiU hear with no small 
pleasure, that the prospect of receiving a Ybllow 
Gebamium again brightens. The following extract 
is from a letter we have received from the active and 
intelligent Secretary of one of our local Horticul- 
tural Societies : — 

*' In consequence of perusing your article on the 
best mode of sending bulbs, &o., to England from 
hot countries, I was induced to write to a near rela- 
tive — the wife of a missionary of considerable in- 
fluence, who has resided mat purt of his life in the 
colony of the Gape of Good Hope — asking her to 
make some inquiry as to whether the Yellow Gera- 
nium was really to be met with. Agreeably to my 
request, she wrote to Natal, but the flower is not (as 
you supposed) to be met with in that nart of the 
colony, nor could she then hear of it On making 
fiirther inquiry, she was informed by a gentleman 
(I am not certain whether a missionary or a mer- 
chant) that he knew of three places where the yellow 
geranium is to be found ; and I am promised, at au 
early opportunity, some seed if it can be procured. 
Believing that you and your readere woula feel in- 
terested m this, I am induced to trouble you with 
this letter.'* 
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THE FEUIT-GABDEN. 

Melons. — ^We have not said much about melon 
oulture hitherto, for other matters which concern the 
majority of our readers have been somewhat pressing; 
knowing, also, that to many a good crop of melons of 
full flavour in July and August will be preferable to 
▼ery early ones, which are double the expense, and 
by no means so highly flayoured. 

As to fermentation of the manure, that we described 
in the No. for Dec. 27, under the head " Cucumbers :** 
the same process may be pursued with the melon, 
observing to " work" the dung as much, or even more, 
at this (ulvanced period, when a sudden increase of 
atmospheric temperature is apt to excite imperfectly 
worked fermenting materials up to " burning pitch" 
suddenly. 

We are now supposing the ordinary dung frame to 
be employed ; and their culture in brick pits of any 
kind is so similar, that we need at present say nothing 
special on that head. In building the bed, we would 
advise the precaution recommended for the cucum- 
bers, of raismg a column of unfermentable materials 
beneath each hillock : this plan answers exceedingly 
well, and, indeed, renders the process safe. A bed 
for March should be about three feet six inches high 
at the back ; but three feet, or even less, will suffice 
during Ube remainder of the season. Tree leaves, if 
at hand, should by all means be mingled libendly 
with the dung, in tne proportion of one half, at least. 

As soon as the bed is ouilt, linings of long litter 
should be placed around it, to promote speedy fer- 
mentation ; and in about one week the bed will have 
beoome very hot — ^hotter, indeed, than at any period 
afterwards; and now the temporary lining may be 
in part drawn aside (the object of forcing the ferment- 
ation to its highest pitch having been accomplished), 
and the bed must receive a thorough watering, using 
a double amount of water along the centre. 

Preparation for the " hills" or mounds of soil may 
now proceed; and our practice is to hollow each 
centre, where the hillock is to be placed, a foot deeper 
than the rest of the bed ; for the melon loves depth 
of soil; and, moreover, with this precaution it is 
Impossible they should bum. We deem it necessary 
to be very pressing on the amateur as to precautions 
against burning ; knowing that he is more likely in 
bis ardour to make shipwreck on this point than on 
any other ; those thoroughly experienced of course 
do not need so much caution. Thus, with one foot 
below the level, and about fifteen inches above, the 
melon soil will be above two feet deep in the centre, 
shelving off to about nine inches at the edge of the 
frame inside. Not that the frame should be soiled 
over entirely until the plan^ are becoming esta- 
blished; it IS much safer to start the plants for a 
week or two at first in the hills, leaving a space all 
round the hills between them, and next the sides of 
the frame, of naked fermenting material. The policy 
of this may not be obvious at first sight; we will, 
therefore, explain it After all the working or fer- 
menting of the dung, some slight amount of noxious 
gases will remain, or be engendered in the bed: there 
IS no way so ready or so certain to dissipate them 
as the application of water. Water, moreover, is 
needed in the dung, to prevent dryness, to counter- 
act overheating, and also to assist in raising atmo- 
spheric moisture, so necessary to the well-being of 
the young plant until thoroughly established. 

And now, as to soil or compost We have known 
first-rate melons grown entirely in vegetable matter ; 
we have also witnessed the same in a strong loamy 



soil. The success of the melon, as far as the soil is 
concerned, depends much on the relation the mode of 
culture bears to the soil in question. Those who use 
light or vegetable soils lay their account with a free 
application of water, at certain periods; those who 
use adhesive loams apply little water to the roots. 

The red spider is the greatest pest of the melon, 
and the rock-a-head, which, in general, occasions 
much solicitude. If planted in light soils, containing 
much vegetable matter, they will, of course, grow very 
luxuriant; and then, if a check ensue through drought, 
the plants will generally become a prey to the spider. 
For such reasons, therefore, there is nothing like a 
sound loam of considerable depth. Nevertheless, as 
every amateur cultivator cannot always obtain this 
valuable article, it is well to know, that any moderately 
rich garden soil will succeed, if deep enouffh; and, if 
poor, it may be enriched with a portion oi manures, 
or vegetable matters, in a half-decomposed state. 

In making the hiUocks, it is a gooa plan to fill the 
hollow formed to receive the soil with lumpy turf, 
fresh from the pasture or common : and on this the 
mound or hillock of compost As to raising the 
young plants, the process is similar to that observed 
in cucumber oulture ; only, it may be observed, that 
the melon cannot well endure so low a temperature 
as the cucumber. We consider 70° as indispensable ; 
80®, however, will be found more suitable. They are 
potted off as soon as the seed-leaf is fvJlj developed ; 
and when they shoot, the central point is in general 
pinched out; this causes them to push a couple or 
more of shoots, and those are of a more fruitful char 
racter than those first formed, and will be required, 
without farther stopping, to train over the bed. 

We consider two plants enough for a hill, and they 
may, therefore, be placed in pairs, in five-inch pots, 
in the potting process. The period of planting the 
hills must, of course, be ruled by the state of the 
bed: as soon as the heat is right, and the plants are 
established, the sooner they are out the better. 
Melons do not succeed well where they have become 
stunted in their pots; we have known them after- 
wards produce nothing but male blossoms. 

The subsequent management, until they require 
to be finally earthed up, will be like cucumbers ; to 
sprinkle the frame occasionally, and sometimes to 
water the plants, using always tepid water. When 
the plants beffin to reach the outsiae of the hills, the 
soiling must be completed, and the surface should be 
made to slope from the hillock on all sides, thus 
leaving a convex surface ; this keeps the crown of the 
plant and its stem dry, a necessary course in order 
to avoid canker, to which the melon is peculiarly 
liable, especially in damp and cloudy summers. It 
is a good plan to cover the surface of the bed with 
small pieces of slate, or fine gravel composed prin- 
cipally of small stones. The fruit will both "set" 
better and possess higher flavour. The pair of shoots 
from each plant must be pegged out in a proper 
direction as they advance ; and if the plants stand 
one north and the other south, one shoot of each 
may be trained to each angle of each light; and 
when it nearlymeets the angle, the point must be 
pinched off. Where frames are small, it is well to 
peg the advancing shoots in a serpentine direction. 
This will be found to give a greater number of 
eyes or joints in a given space ; and moreover it is a 
well-known fact, that the farther the shoots extend, 
the more fruitful they become, and the finer the 
produce. 

Soon after stopping the terminal point, side-shoots 
will sprout from almost every leaf; and if the plants 
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hare been properly managed, most of these will shew 
female bloeaoms as soon as they are a few inches 
in length. As, however, our paper must draw to a 
close, we must defer furtiier remarks on the subsequent 
culture for another week or two, when we shall be 
soon enough for that part of the business. In the 
mean time, let the linings be turned about once a 
week or ten days, and as often topped up as necessary ; 



remembering to keep up 70^ by day, and 65'' by 
night, aUowmg an afternoon advance of lO"* when 
sunny. If the bottom-heat gets bejond 80'', let water 
be liberallT applied between the hillocks, taking caie 
to hare all nery heat well subdued by the soiling 
period. We think that no sort will suit the amateur 
better than the Beeehwood grsen-flesh. 

R. EaRTNaTOK. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
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A, B, C, O, E, F, 6, H, an Flow«r Beds. 



W, the Walks. 



Flowsb Bbds. — One of our subscribers (X. F. Z) 
has sent the above plan of a very beautiful flower- 
garden on a terrace. The figure or ^ape of this 
garden is a regular square ; two main walks through 
this square cross eacn other, and divide the around 
into four squares; each of these are again divided 
from the corners to the centre of the ^^arden, thus 
forming the four squares into eig[ht triangles. In 
the centre of the garden is a fountain, with a circular 
broad walk all roimd it, into which the other walks 
terminate, so that either of the eight walks lead you 
up straight to the fountain between two triangles; 
the sharp points of the angles being cut o£f next the 
fountain to make room for the circular walk round 
it. There are four flower-beds in each of the eight 
triangles into which the garden is divided, or 32 
beds in the whole; the four beds in each division 
are of dlfierent shapes, but these four shapes are 



K, tba Tkraaee Walls. L, the aids next the Dianniif Room. 

preserved in the divisions all round, thus giving a 
uniformity to the whole which must be very pleasmg 
on looking at Uie garden from the drawing-room 
windows, which are opposite the centre of the garden. 
There are only two ways of making flower-beds 
inside a triangle, or, indeed, inside a reg^ar figure 
of any shape — a right and a wrong wa;^. When you 
make a bea or set of beds in an open piece of ground 
where the boundary is not apparent or fixed by 
straiffht or curved lines — ^as those of a walk, wall, or 
the £y borders of an adyoining shrubbery — the beds 
may be made of any shape selected ; and although 
you may discover, when you come to plant such 
beds, tibat tiie plan of them is radically bad, and 
altogether unfit to form a proper or pleasing arrange- 
ment of colours out of tnem, still, as far as their 
shapes are concerned, no fault can be found in them. 
Not so, however, when you come to cut out beds 
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inaide a regular figure, as those in the garden of 
X. Y. Z. ; the Ums of such beds must correspond mtk 
the Unes which bound thejigure; these triangles are 
bounded by straight walks, therefore all the sides of 
the four beds which come next to the walks must be 
straight also. You cannot deviate one inch in the 
line of the flower-bed from that of the walk which 
passes by it without a breach of the fundamental 
principle of lines and forms, or, if you like it better, 
without producing an error which is self-evident to 
the senses, for if two contiguous lines do not agree 
in every respect, they must disagree. 

For every flower-garden I have yet seen laid out 
according to these rules, I have seen ten planned 
without any reference to them at all ; I need hardly 
say, therefore, how much pleased I was with the plan 
sent by X. Y. Z., which is nearly a perfect model of 
artistic skill. I may be wrong in saying nearly, 
because the plan is only a rou^h sketch and not 
drawn to a scale. What I object to is the turn 
given to one end of the bed next the fountain in 
each division ; the ends farthest from the fountain 
are round, and if this round end comes as near to 
the walk as is shewn on the plan, it is a departure 
from the strict rule which the artist has shown in 
the rest of the composition. It is not necessary to 
speak of the outlines of these beds in those parts 
which do not immediately join the walks, because 10 
artists might fill in the beds in 10 different ways, and 
all be true enough in principle. The fiower-beds in 
question are not more than two feet wide in most 
parts, and two of them are much larger than the 
other two in each compartment or triangle; and 
X.. Y. Z. says, " our plan has been to fill the two 
laxffest beds in each compartment with mixed flowers, 
and the two smaller each with a separate flower; the 
dif&culty is to arrange what to fill the latter with in 
order to look well." 

To be able to know how best to advise X. Y. Z., I 
ought to know what convenience he has for winter- 
ing half-hardy things for this warden ; what plants, 
therefore, I shall name as suitable for such a garden 
will be as useful to auv other subscriber, whose 
fiower-beds are not much larger than from two to 
three feet across in the widest parts. The arrange- 
ment of the colours must be left to the planters, for 
reasons alreadv insisted on, but — ^for a re^ar figure 
like this, whether a square or a circle — ^I may remark, 
that the effect of the whole would be much height- 
ened if the figure was divided across the middle, if 
only with an imaginary line, and all the beds on one 
side to have corresponding colours in the beds oppo- 
site to them ; and where the ground is level, or nearly 
Eo, all the beds thus corresponding ought to have 
the plants of the same height as well as of the same 
colour; and, still farther, u the ground is lower on 
one side, the plants on the lower side ought to be 
taller sorts, but still keeping to the same colours as 
before. 

To those who look to masses of colours only, with- 
out reference or knowledge of the plants which 
produce them, a regular warden like this should have 
all the plants on one side of the figure repeated in 
the corresponding beds on the opposite side, and for 
effect only ; that is tiie best way. But when one has 
a knowledge of plants individually, he will think his 
garden more rich the more kinds of plants he can 
show off in the arrangement ; and here comes the 
difficulty of fiower gardening, and the difficulty is 
increased when the beds are small, for then you are 
confined to the use of dwarf plants only. There are 
many plants, however, which can be trained down to 



a given height to suit the size of a bed. A white- 
fiowering plant is the best to use in a bed to divide 
two colours which might otherwise neutralise each 
other ; or, say you have three rows alongside of a 
walk, or three beds in a line, one row or bed is to be 
a scarlet, and one a pink. It rarely happens that 
these tints can be met with in flowers so as to accord 
with each other— the one would kill or neutralise the 
other ; but place a white between them and the effect 
of both is improved, or, at least, not diminished. 
The heliotrope, and some verbenas with grey flowers 
like those of the heliotrope, are the next best after the 
white for the same purpose. 

One more remark, and I have done. All that 
has been said about the effect of the contrasts 
and harmony of colours in a flower-garden, as far 
as I can understand, is on the assumption, that 
the real tints specified are at command — as a 
painter would show them by his colours, — without 
taking the various tinta of the foliage and flowers 
into consideration at all ; and if the reality was so 
indeed, the arrangement of flowers in a garden would 
be as simple as laying on the different colours with 
a painter's brush ; but so far from such being the 
case, that I shall safely venture the assertion, that 
not one of those painters or masters whose arrange- 
ment of colours have been published, ever planted, 
or saw a flower-garden planted, after their models 
for two seasons in succession that would bloom, or 
could be kept in bloom, from the middle of May to 
the end of September. Nevertheless, their rules are 
still very useml to guard the inexperienced planter 
affaiust committing glaring faults in the distribution 
of his colours. Next week I shall give a list of 
plants to suit such a garden and management ; and 
1 shall endeavour to make the whole as clear and 
useful as to suit many besides X. Y. Z. 

D. Beaton. 



GKEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 



Little Matters. — ^There is an old adage which 
some of us are apt to forget — " take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves." The 
aphorism inculcates neither close-fisted parsimony 
nor mean stinginess, but prudent thrift, and un- 
tiring attention to what are generally styled, little 
matters. When, however, consequences are traced to 
their cause, the connection will be seen between the 
minute and the splendid on the one hand, and the 
disheartening and destructive on the other. Hence, 
many of our failures in gardening arise from thinking 
about the pounds, and neglecting the pence : scheming 
and expecting great results, but not attending to the 
minuti89 of means. I once attempted something great 
in the way of French-beans, wnich were wanted at 
Christmas. The seeds were sown in large pots, and 
in a compost of equal proportions of rather fresh turfy 
sods, chopped up, and decomposed hotbed dung. The 
position in which the plants were to be placed, and 
the small amount of sun-light they could be expected 
to obtain, if ever thought about, would have saved 
me mortification and trouble; and shown the im- 
portance in such circumstances of using small pots 
and light soil. An amateur attended to a little early 
peach-house as carefully as if Mr. Errington had 
been at his elbow ; and well did the prospect repay 
him for his labours; but a keen frosty night succeeds 
a period of dull warm weather, and, that all may be 
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right, he attends to the heatiug himself. Next morn- 
ing, with a clear sky and a north-easter enough to 
nip his nose off, he gallantly pokes up his fire again, 
as the frost is more intense than ever ; forgetting, or 
afraid, to give much air. The heat from the fire and 
the heat and light from the sun uniting, are too much 
of a sudden stimulus, and almost every young fruit 
drops in consequence. Less artificial heat, and a 
little shading in such circumstances, would have 
saved the crop. Another has found that manure- 
water is a capital thing for vegetables and free-grow- 
ing greenhouse plants, and therefore he must needs 
apply it to all, oe they hair-rooted, tender, or sickly, 
with as much consistency as the physician would 
recommend similar food and treatment, to the rollick- 
ing huntsman and the bed-room invalid. This 
gentleman has carefully attended to some beautiful 
plants in a small window conservatory; but one 
night he forgets all about them, and before the morn- 
ing Mr. Frost has taken them as bis victims. Hiat 
other friend has heard about the good effected by the 
fumes of sulphur when nibbed upon a hot-water pipe, 
in causing red spiders and other insects to Jli$ — ^if it 
long allows them the alternative of remaining, or 
removing — and reasoning with himself, that if these 
mild fumes are so far effectual, surely stronger fames 
from a higher temperature would be still more so ; 
he at once ignites the sulphur in his greenhouse, 
and destroys, if not all the insects, at least the greater 
part of every thing green ! The trying such a plan 
upon a single plant, was too Utile a matter for him. 
Even the burning of sulphur may sometimes be done 
with great advantage, but I am, as yet, aMid to 
allude to it: the how and the when is so simple, that 
our friends would be sure to be tacking on what they 
believed to be improvements, and then visiting dis- 
asters upon my devoted bead. Again, here is one 
fiiend that for several months in the year is quite an 
enthusiast: desirables and novelties are procured 
with open-handed profusion, and the resolution 
formed, that this year they shall constitute the nucleus 
for a future splendid stock; but, somehow, when 
spring again returns, there is much the same desolate 
appearance as before, and the necessity for a fresh 
suppW as urgent, and just because that after the 
first flush of excitement was over, watering was so 
attended to— a dribbling at one time, a flooding of pot 
and saucer at another, and a regular dry-baking be- 
tween — that for the plants to have succeeded, they 
must have possessed the combined constitutional 
qualities of tne hardiest rock-clinging succulent and 
the marshy aquatic. Once more, t^ere is another friend 
who is a great admirer of simplicity, who tells you that 
nothing is grand that Is not simple in its elements, 
manages to grow calceolarias, geraniums, &c., well in 
the open air in summer, planted out in the common 
soil of his garden, yet wonders he cannot grow the 
same things from similar soil in pots, at an early part 
of the season ; though he confesses that his love of 
simplicity does not lead him to attend to drying, and 
turning, and mixing, and draining, — those little 
matters about which his more successful neighbour, 
Mr. Attentive-to-tr\fleSt is always so careful, that but 
for his productions he would chaffer him as in- 
heriting the mantie of the old florists, who could do 
nothing without a dozen or a score of ingredients. 

These are a few types of numerous groups who, 
like myself, frequentiy suffer from inattention to Uttls 
matters. We think that the practical inference will 
at once be obvious. Many things, however, which 
appear simple matter of routine to the experienced, 
are sufficienUy abstruse to the beginner ; while many, 



with limited space and means, are not so much be- 
wildered as tantalized by our description of soil, kc. : 
understanding it all well enough, yet experiencing 
something like a night-mare oppression of the un- 
eoms-at-ahU, To meet their case, we will sometimee 
show how little matters may be made still more 
simple ; and, first, with respect to 

8oU,— For all hair-rooted plants, such as the heath 
and epacris, saudv-heath soil is indispensable. This 
is to oe distinguished from what is generally termed 
peat or bog earth. The latter is decomposed vege- 
table matter, covered, at least periodically, with 
water. The former, heath soil, is decompoeed vege- 
table matter, mingled with soil and the debris of 
rock, formed on high ground where tiie hardy heath 
naturally flourishes. In no case of pot cultivation 
can the bog earth be substituted for the heath, as it 
requires a long exposure to air to free it from the 
acrid qualities produced by its being covered with 
water. This heath soil, even when deep, should not 
be taken off at a greater depth than four or six inches, 
as below that depth, though useful for general pur- 
poses, it is too much decomposed to use for pot speci- 
mens. Keen cultivators will send twenty, or even a 
hundred miles for the best samples, such as that at 
Wimbledon Common; others, less ambitious and 
able, must be content to obtain it at the locality 
nearest to themselves. No amalgamation of common 
loamy soil can be made to take its place for theee 
hair-rooted plants. A little of it is of great import- 
ance for mixing with loam, in potting many other 
plants. For all plants, however, with largish roots, 
not naturally growing in such soil, it may be dis- 
pensed with, where the cultivator cannot easily 
obtain it, and where a littie extra care will not be 
grumbled at When, therefore, we mention heath, or 
as it is frequentiy termed, peat, as one ingredient in 
a compost, recollect, first, the nature of the soil 
specified; and, secondly, that, unless in the cases 
referred to, its use in compost is as much meekeh 
meal as nutritive. You can supply its place, when 
using the soil of the neighbourhood, or even of your 
garden, by inserting pieces of dry, very fibry turf, 

Sieces of charcoal, and, more sparingly, lumps of 
ried cow-dung, so dry and hard that the roots will 
cling around them, parting slowly with their noiurish- 
ment — months being required before they become soft 
For the plants, however, generally cultivated in 
windows and small greenhouses, the soil of the garden, 
with that obtained from the side of a frequented high- 
way, will be amply sufficient The latter, generally 
consisting of a mixture of soil and pounded stones, 
mingled with dropped manure and tree-leaves, makes 
capital stuff after it has lain a year or two to con- 
solidate and sweeten. The mounds thus formed soon 
become covered with grass ; and when then taken off 
in sods and built up in a narrow rick, open thus to 
air but protected from wet, when cut down in a 
twelvemonth, it will be such as an epicure in potting 
would delight in using. For such a purpose, if fibry, 
turfy pieces are your object, such as, when thus 
decomposed, you cau scarcely tear asunder, choose 
your turf from a position where the surrounding soil 
IS of a loamy nature, and where grass grows ; not 
soft and broad-leaved, but narrow, hard, and pointed 
like a needle. For present use, the sods must be dis- 
carded, and the finer soil will do well for small pots ; 
recoUecting, however, that, with the addition of the 
pounded stones, it will always partake of the nature 
of the surrounding ground. If this is strong loam, 
a littie sand and charcoal may require to be added ; 
and viae versa. 
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Some time ago I was invited to pass an opinion 
upon a huge box of soil, that had been sent to ladies 
who were very foud of pot gardening. It was mise- 
rable effete stufiH sifted so fine that you might have 
strained your eyes to find a piece the size of a pea. 
At the back of the house a piece of ground had been 
trenched early in winter, and laid up in ridges for 
summer crops. In a twinkling, delicate hands had 
collected a couple of bushels of fine, dry, hazelly, 
flaky soil from the tops and sides of the ridges. It 
miffht be called clayey loam, rather than sandy; a 
little road-drift would make it all right, but even that 
was not required, for in a comer was found a little 
heap of the parings of the grass-plat the previous 
spring, and sweepings of the walk during the sum- 
mer. This mixed with the soil, with good drainage, 
putting a little chopped fresh straw to separate the 
soil from the pebbles below, produced such pleasing 
results, that the annual importation of soil was never 
more repeated B. Fish. 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC OBCHIDACEiE. 

SoBRALiA MACAA.NTUA.-^This is a splendid plant 
of great beauty, with extraordinary large flowers* 
some of them measuring as much as seven inches 
across. They have something the appearance of an 
overgrown Cattleva. The colour of the flower is of 
the richest purple crimson; the labellum has the 
throat shaded ofif to white. The flowers are pro- 
duced upon tall reedy-like stems, out of a drooping 
spathe, one at a time. Each flower lasts about three 
days. As soon as it shows symptoms of decay it 
ought to be removed, to make room for the succeed- 
ing budding flower to come forth and expand its 
beauty. On stronff stems as many as five flowers, or 
even more, will make their appearance in succession — 
thus keeping the plant in beauty for a fortnight or 
longer. There are some three or four more species 
of similar habits, but smaller flowers and of shorter 
duration, seldom lasting more than a single day. 
We cannot recommend them to any cultivator, but 
the S. maeranika is a plant that any one possessing 
a stove, let alone an orchid-house, ought to grow. 
We trust our friends that are lovers of orchids, and 
have not yet obtained a plant, will try to get one. 
They are not so expensive as many of these rare 
singular plants are. A nice plant may be purchased 
for 10s. 6d, and a strong blooming one for 21s. The 
peculiar treatment they require we shall now proceed 
to describe. 

Heat — We mentioned above, that this fine plant 
will grow in a cool stove. Being a native of Gua- 
temala, where the temperature seldom exceeds 75°, it 
does not require so much heat as several even from 
Mexico. We grow it constantly in the stove, and 
certainljT find it to do better than in any other house. 
Air is given to this stove, whenever the thermometer 
indicates 60** ; and in winter it often falls as low as 40°. 

8cU, — ^The compost which we use consists of turfy 
loam three parts, turfy peat one part, leaf mould one 
part, and a small portion of river sand, all well in- 
corporated together at the time of potting. Sobralias 
have long strong roots, very like those of asparagus ; 
hence they require comparativelv large pots, especially 
specimens of tolerable size. We have seen a large 
plant six feet high, and as many across, growing in 
a large tub. This plant is in a collection we have 
mentioned more than once, belonging to B. S. Hol- 



ford, Esq., of Weston Birt; Mr. Bassett, the gar- 
dener, has grown this plant to the highest periection. 
It was a perfect picture of industrial skill. Mr. B. 
said it had frequently had on it at once as many as 
fifty of its magnificent flowers in perfect beauty. 

Water, — This plant is found in marshy ground iu 
its native locality, growing on little raised hillocks. 
During the rainy season they have abundance of 
moisture ; then the plants grow and flower ; the dry 
season returns, the surface of the marsh dries, and 
the plants cease growing and have a kind of rest. 
Exactly the same culture must be followed in this 
country in our stoves, with regard to moisture; 
they will bear great extremes of it. In the spring, 
commencing with the month of March, and up to the 
end of August, they require abundance of water; after 
that time till the middle of November it must be 
given in small quantities; and from thence till the 
spring-time returns, no water at all ; and here is the 
diflerence between the culture of this plant and that 
of Bromheadia palustm — the latter requiring water 
and heat all the year. See the account of it at page 
270 of this volume. 

Some cultivators place pans under their pots of 
Sobralias, but we do not approve of this, even in the 
hottest months of summer. We give abundance of 
water, but allow it to run off through the drainage. 
The roots in summer are growing freely, are soft at 
the exti'emity, and liable to perish, if soddened in 
water. Sobralias are not water-plants, but marsh- 
plants ; and, therefore do not actually require a lake 
to grow in, but are well content with a good slushing 
of the watery element when they are producing their 
strong shoots and noble flowers. They will bear this 
every day at that season, but when the heat declines 
be wary of applying water, or you will lose your 
summer-made roots. 

Propagation. — The way these plants are increased 
in number is by division, and the time to do this is 
in early spring, before the new shoots and roots begin 
to grow. To be successful in this operation a con- 
siderable sacrifice must be made — a whole plant must 
be devoted to the purpose. Take the plant to be 
divided, and turn it out of the pot carefully ; then 
shake it gently, and all the soil will easily drop off 
from the roots. Place the plant upon a bench or 
table, and insert a knife between the stems, cutting 
the hard woody rhizoma (root-branch) in two ; then, 
with the hand, pull that division away from the main 
plant. Do this carefully, but firmly; it will require 
a considerable amount of vigour to part them. 
Havinff got one off, insert the knife again into an- 
other division, and pull it off too. Proceed in this 
way to make as many divisions as the plant will 
afford, and then pot them into rather small pots, in 
fact as small as the roots can be conveniently got 
into, using the same compost as for the established 
plants, and giving plenty of drainage. Place these 
divisions in a comer of the stove, where you can give 
rather more shading; or, if you have that conve- 
nience, plunge them in a moderately- warm bark-pit, 
shading them there till they begin to make fresh 
roots and new growth, and are able to bear more 
li^ht, air, and less heat. In this transition-state they 
will require very careful attention in the application 
of water; too much, or too little, being equally inju- 
rious. It is impossible to give the exact amount of 
water they require in this delicate state. We would 
advise the propagator to rather underdo it than give 
too much. In general, a rule may be followed of 
never giving water till the surface appears dry, and 
the plants rather droop in their foliage ; then give 
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them a moderate supply. Avoid syringing till the 
divisions are fairly established. 

Some may not require so many plants as we may 
suppose a tolerably large one would make, when 
divided as we have described above, but are still 
desirous of having a duplicate plant. In such a 
case we should say, take off only one division, but do 
not be niggardly about it Take off a piece large 
enough to be sure to grow. Four stems is the lowest 
number to be sure to make a plant. 

We have rather dwelt upon this plant, perhaps 
some of our readers may think too long, but it is 
really such a fine species, a free grower, frse fiowerer, 
and easily managed, if rightly operated upon, that 
we think we have not written one word too much 
upon the points of culture it requires. Upon these 
points we are quite positive and certain. If our 
readers follow them exactly, they will be sure to grow 
Sobralia nutorantha to great perfection, and make 
their small plants large ones in a very short time. 



FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

AuBiciTLAs AND POLYANTHUSES. — If our instruc- 
tions have been attended to, these beautiful spring 
flowers will now be looking fresh and healthy, put- 
ting forth their young leaves witJ^ vigour, and, as it 
were, looking happy and grateful for the care and 
attention bestowed upon them. As they are now in 
a critical time to bring their flowers to perfection, 
the utmost attention must be paid to keep them safe 
from draught and cold cutting winds, which, at this 
time of the year, very often prevail to a great degree. 

In answer to a correspondent, we subjoin a list of 
12 of the best polyanthuses, and 12 good ones of an 
older date, and cheaper. 

ITBST SET. 



Addis's Kingfisher, lOs. 6d. 
[This is a new variety, of 
most excellent qualities.] 
Glegg's Lord John Buss^ 

28. 6d. 
Collier's Princess Royal, 

28. 6d. 
Crawshaw's Invincible,3s6d 
Craiggy's Highland Mazy, 

2s. 6d. 
Chadwick's £legant,new, 5s 

SECOND 

Back's George lY., Is. 
Barnard's Formosa, Is. 6d. 
[This is an excellent va- 
riety to breed from.] 
Bullock's Lancer, Is. fid. 
Cox's Prince Begent, Is. 
Fletcher Defiance, Is. fid. 
Hofton's Lord Banolifi^ Is. 

Carnations and Picotebs. — The Wirewarm is a 
great enemy to these flowers, and must be diligently 
sought for and put to death, or it will soon kill, 
perhaps, your finest varieties. It is an insidious 
foe, creeping in the earth like a mole, working its 
way to the stems out of sight, boring into ttiem 
just under the surface, and living upon the pith 
and marrow of its prey. The plant for a time 
appears healthy, but suddenly droops in its fresh- 
ness and dies. If it be then examined, there wiU be 
found nothing left but the outer skin or bark, the 
leaves, and, may be, the enemy himself devouring his 
last meal. It is commonly said, prevention is better 
than cure, in this case, however, there is no cure. 
To save these lovely fragrant plants from this con- 



£rrington'8FireKing,38.6d. 

Gibbon's Boyal Sovereign, 
28. 6d. 

Hufton's Earl Lincoln, 5s. 

Maund's Beauty of Eng- 
land, 2s. 6d. 

Nicholson's Bang Europe, 
3s. 6d. 

Urquhart's Princess Boyal, 
7s. 6d. 

SET. 

Hudson's Negro Boy, Is. 6d. 
Moore's Freedom, Is. 6d. 
Nicholson's King, Is. 
Pearson's Alexander,l8.6d. 

[Also a good breeder.] 
Toone's Black Diamond^ls. 
Wild's Black and Gold, Is. 



cealed enemy, they must be prevented coming near 
them. Unfortunately, they abound moat in the loam 
the eamation thrives best in. This loam must then 
be diligently examined, morsel by moQreel, and every 
one of these destructive pests destroyed; and, as a 
further precaution, traps must be laid for them. 
Insert into the soil, whether the plants are grown in 
pota, or in the open border, as near the plants as 
possible without injuring the roots, some slioes of 
potatoes, with the eyes out out, or slices of swede 
turnip will do. . Examine these traps every three or 
four oays ; pick out the wireworms if there are any, 
and set the traps again By these means, well and 
diligently apphed, the plants may be preserved. As 
this is the time for potting into blooming pots, it is 
a good opportunity to examine the soil previously to 
using it; and if only one is found, it will be wise to 
set traps at ^e same time. 

Dahlias. — ^Those roots that have been put into a 
gentle heat for the purpose of propagation will now 
be pushing forth young shoots. These shoots, as 
soon as they are three inches long, should be cut off 
near to the bulbs or tubers, but not quite dose. A 
couple of eyes should be left to start Bgam. If it is 
desired to increase the stock greatly, either for sale 
or for exchanging, the cuttings may be put in rather 
^ickly round the edges of the cutting pots. The best 
material to strike them in is fine pure white sand, 
with a litUe soil at tiie bottom of each not The beat 
place to strike them is upon a gentle hotbed, under 
a frame. Just give them a gentle watering at the 
first to settle the sand and shade them from the sun. 
They Will soon put out roots. T. Appiabt. 



THE KITCHEN-GAEDEN. 



Asparagus. — Persevere in maintaining a well-pal- 
verized surface, so that no obstruction tlutt can cause 
deformity may occur to the younff growing shoots. 
Salt, in small portions, may be applied to advantage, 
in showery weather, as the growing season advanoes. 
The best time for applying it is in showery growing 
weather, through the midst of the cutting season ; ana 
when that is over continue the application of the 
salt, in order to encourage a luxurianoe for the ensu- 
ing season. 

Angelica. — This being an early growing plant 
should now meet with enoouragement With careful 
regard to surface stirring, and applications of liquid- 
manure, a few plants may thus be made to produce 
an abundance of its fine clear-coloured stalks. The 
blossom stalks should in due season be picked out, so 
as to give all possible enoouragement to the leaf 
^Iks, which are the most esteemed for preserving. 
The present is also a good season to sow Angelica 
seed for securing strong plants for the next season's 
produce ; this should be aone in drills four feet apart 

Artichokbs. — Give these their final thinning, 
unless it is requisite to have suckers enough for 
another sucoessional planting, which is the best way 
to secure artichokes fit for table until late in the 
autumn. Liberal applications of liquid-manure will 
greatly encourage their luxuriance, as well aa an 
abunoant sucoessional produce. 

Gardoons. — For this esteemed winter vegetable a 
good preparation should be made. The space where 
some of the brocoli have been cleared away, or any 
other spare around, should at this season be wefi 
manured and ridge-trenched, so as to get it well 
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sweetened and in a ptdverized state by the sowinff- 
time; whioli with us» to obtain a winter supply, is 
from the middle of April until the end of May, about 
two or three sowings. If an early autumn supnly is 
required, a sowing mnj be made at the end of this 
month, or the beginnmg of April. A good deep 
drill should be drawn, or a shaUow trench formed 
similar to an old-fashioned celery trench, and the 
seeds dropped in three or four inches apart, thinning 
the plants as they grow, until at their final shifting 
the distance from each other is as much as 15 or 18 
inches. 

Oelert. — ^Full sowings of celery may now be 
made. A small portion only of the early sown plants 
are worthy of pricking out on a slight hotbed, to be 
encoiu*aged to luxuriant growth by libend applica- 
tions of tepid liquid-manure. 

Gabbaovs and Eably Gaultflowebs. — ^The latter 
should at this season meet with good attention, as 
preyiously directed. Sow now, in succession, a good 
yariety or two of cabbage, for planting in succession 
throughout the summer months, on spare ground as 
it comes to hand, so as to haye a fresh supply of 
young cabbages and colewort greens. Sow the Pur- 
ple Cape and Hammond^s white Cape brocolis. Borecole, 
Buda hale. Savoys, and Drum-head cabhagee, that 
plants may always be at band to crop at once eyerie 
piece of ground that becomes yacant 

Radishes. — Sow in succession at this and the 
coming season, away from warm borders, that they 
may be produced crisp and tender, without being 
disagreeable in their flayour, which is sometimes the 
case late in the season, when sown in warm situations, 
and exposed to heat and drought. 

Fbame Potatoes. — Water should not be applied 
too liberally : indeed, the less the better ; and when 
the haulm or stalks haye grown to about their natural 
height, no more water should be applied. Thin all 
those now coming up under slight protection, &c., to 
one single strong shoot This takes but little time, 
and the reward in the produce, of haying all good 
eyen-sized tubers instead of a quantity of small ones, 
will well reward the little trouble taken. 

GucuHBERS AND Mblons. — Keep the early cucum- 
bers freely srowing by frequent applications of tepid 
weak liquid manure-water; stop or pinch out the 
point of eyery shoot a joint aboye the fruit : keep 
the yine thin, and the fruit laid in a position so that 
it may grow straight There are many contriyances 
for this purpose : any one may obtain laths, say a 
three-feet lath, cut in three pieces, tacking, with a 
thin twopenny clout-nail, one piece on each side of 
the othez"— forming, as it were, a trough with two 
sides and a bottom. Double-laths of a pretty good 
width are, of course, the best; and many may be made 
in this simple way in an hour or two. Keep up a 
liberid heat also about the melon ; and sow of each 
in succession. 

Bboad-bbans. — Plant in succession some of the 
best long-pod kinds, unless any other particular 
kinds are preferred. Johiuon^s wonderfid is the best 
and most productiye sort that we know. 

Peas. — Continue to sow in succession; the present 
is a good time for sowing auy of the TaU Knighfe 
marrow/ate. Attend to earth-stirring amongst those 
already up, and let this be done frequently. Keep a 
keen eye upon the birds and slugs, and draw up 
plenty of earth along both sides of each row of peas, 
so as to form a trench preyious to sticking, in case 
water should be required by and by ; and let all be 
sticked that are forward enough, without delay. 



Gabbots and Radishes. — ^Thin out well with the 
finger and thumb, and keep the earth stirred well 
among them. A little trouble will be well rewarded 
amongst these pet crops. 

Routine Work. — ^Diyide and plant out thyme, 
marjoram, sagey tarragon, chamomile, penny-royal, 
minty and sorreL 

Sow Parsley seed, and sow also small salading in 
succession. 

8ea-kale seed should also be sown on good well- 
prepared soil. James Barnes & W. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION. 



MUSHROOMS. 

If you think the following worthy of a place in your 
useful publication, you are at liberty to insert it, and 
to make use of the real names and addresses after- 
mentioned. 

Last February, Mr. Joshua Starkey, a respectable 
farmer, liying at Agden, near this place, sowed on his 
grass and pasture lands a ton weight of common salt. 
To his surprise, last autumn, a large crop of excellent 
mushrooms made their appearance ; indeed, he sold 
at the Manchester market upwards of M worth 
during the season — ^besides, as he thinks, giying to 
his neighbours half as many more. What makes the 
aboye more remarkable is, ttiat he sowed one old pas- 
ture completely oyer with the salt, as well as seyeral 
portions of other fields, which had recently been laid 
down for grass. The old pasture produced a most 
enormous crop of mushrooms, and tne parts of fields 
which he sowed nroduced more or less ; whilst upon 
the other parts of the same fields, upon which no salt 
had been sown, not a mushroom was to be found. A 
farmer of the name of Stannier, residing in the same 
neighbourhood, a year or two ago, also mixed a quan- 
tity of salt with some compost (ditch scourings, &c.,) 
and laid it, during the winter months, on one of his 
fields ; he also gathered a large crop of mushrooms 
upon it — indeed, he states that he actuidly mowed 
them with a scythe off the land ; and that he sold, in 
one week, 12 hampers of them, at £1 each. It seems 
to be a fact, well known at the salt works at North- 
wich, in this county, that salt is an article capable of 
nroducing mushrooms, when applied to ffrass lands ; 
for, when Mr. Starkey's seryant fetched from that 
place the salt which he used, he was told he might 
• expect a crop of mushrooms. As the aboye commu- 
nication may be of use to those of your readers who 
wish to produce mushrooms on their grass lauds, I 
beg to leaye it in your hands, to make such use of it 
as you think proper. — Jambs Bbownell, Solicitor, 
Lymon, near Warrington, Cheshire. 

[The statements in this letter are so contrary to the 
results we should haye anticipated, that we should 
haye inserted it doubtingly, if not yerified, as it is, 
by real names and addresses. We know that salt, 
applied in a large quantity to a gathered mushroom, 
is the cause of its total destruction ; and that, in ket- 
sup, sprinkling oyer them salt Is all that is required 
to reduce them to a black liquid mass. We shall be 
glad to hear from any one who has had any experi- 
ence relatiye to this subject. It would be worth 
while to sprinkle a little oyer part of the surface of a 
mushroom-bed, to test its effect there. — £d. G. G.] 
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EXTRACTS FROM CJOERESPONDEXCE. 



Shalot Culture. — I would call the attention of 
every reader of The Cottage Gardener to the very 
excellent results I obtained from manuring with 
charred refuse for shalots, in accordance with your 
valuable ad nee. During March last, I marked out 
a bed 6 yards long, by 4 feet wide ; drew four mode- 
rately-deep drills : filled two with charred refuse, and 
two with a compost of salt, lime, and walk-sweepings; 
and planted the rows thereon, 10 inches apart. Their 
subsequent treatment, as to hoeing and weeding, was 
precisely the same. They were taken up in July, 
each two rows were kept carefully apart, and when 
fully dried were weighed. The produce of the two 
rows grown on the charred refuse was 9|lb; and 
that of the two grown on the compost only 4^ lb. — 
Leiohton. 

Rose Pruning. — In the January number of The 
Cottage Gardener, Mr. Beaton anticipated one of 
the topics on which I wished to consult you : I mean 
the propriety of pruning roses in October. And as I 
practised in November the directions with which be 
favoured us in January, I conclude that I acted right. 
Permit me briefly to relate the reasons on which my 
practice was founded. 

Every thoughtful person must be impressed with 
the wonderful analo^nr that exists between certain 
animals and plants. And taking the dormouse as my 
type — that sensible little animal, who, on the ap- 
proach of winter, puts himself comfortably to bed, 
and never quits his hibeniaculum until spring knocks 
at his door. But before the dormouse retires to his 
rest, he provides a store of food in case an access of 
mild weather should disturb his slumbers. An in- 
terval of mild weather doet occur, and the little 
creature awaking from sleep, partakes of the food he 
had stored up ; and on the return of frost he relapses 
into sleep. We perceive, then, that during the abode 
of the dormouse in his winter quarters the vital 
functions are still in some degree active; not so 
vigorously indeed as when he is frisking in the sun- 
shine. £ut we see him sleeping when it is cold, 
reviving whenever the weather is mild, and again 
falling asleep on the return of cold weather. Now 
is not this the exact condition of a plant during the 
winter ? On the arrival of winter, the plant goes 
to repose; but it has previously laid up a store of 
food for its future exigencies ; the weather becomes 
milder, and the plant shows some increase of its 
living principle by the swelling of its buds ; there is 
a return of cold weather, and the circulation becomes 
more sluggish. Thus, in the animal and the plant, 
the vital action, although at times impeded, is never 
entirely suspended ; and with these partial revivals 
and checks, they both struggle through their wintry 
existence. However, this is the train of reasoning 
which convinced me that trees ought to be pruned as 
soon as they are out of leaf, to attain the purposes so 
ably stated by you last month. I append a little 
historiette of my practice. I purchasea a few rose- 
trees in the autumn, but thev did not come to my 
possession before the middle of November; and being 
confident of my theory, I pruned them at once to the 
shape in which I hope to find them in the spring. 
I had indeed some ugly visions of mags, and some 
apprehension that after I had performed my am- 
putations, Mr. Frost would follow in my wake, and 
effect hit mutilations, and then, thought I, what will 
be the condition of my poor trees after these two-fold 



operations ? To prevent the occurrence of mags, I 
touched the cut part of the branches with liquid India 
rubber, which formed a hard polished coating, im- 
pervious to cold and wet ; and I am glad to say that 
my trees have passed unscathed throuffb the sharp 
ordeal of the late frosts. (This is a good suggestion.) 
May I be permitted to inquire, when your trees were 
pruned in October, whether you used any precautions 
to insure them from the injurious effects of frost and 
damp ? (None whatever.) Did you ever remark, or 
did you ever hear it mooted, that the temperature 
being the same, the buds of trees swell more in 
windy weather than in calm ? I fancy that it is so ; 
and if there be any truth in the remark, perhaps it 
ma^ be accounted for by the agitation of the branches, 
which occasions a more brisk circulation of the sap. 
And in this view, the Marefa winds (among other 
purposes) may be intended to arouse the vegetable 
world from its winter's slumber. But I write this 
hesitatingly.— T. O. 

[This is quite possible, and is in conformity with a 
theory first suggested by Mr. Knight. He found that 
of two plants exactly alike, kept in a greenhouse, one 
quite still and the other frequentiy shaken, the latter 
grew fastest and strongest. It is a common obser- 
vation with fannere, that turnips do not grow fast 
until the leaves are large enough for " the wind to 
get hold of them."— Ed. C. G.] 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CAMELLIAS. 

{ConiinMed from page 827.) 

striped, spotted, and blotted. 

Adonidea. — PcBony-shaped; sometimes imbricated; 
petals rose, spotted with straw, veined with lilac, and regu- 
larly bordered with white, 2s. 6d. 

Americana. — Same form as the C, Duchetse tt Orleans ; 
delicate rose, striped or stained with crimson, 28. 6d. 

Arehduckeste Augusta, — A splendid variety — all beanty. 
Form exquisite ; colour new ; richly imbricated ; petals of 
a fine deep red« veined with blue, with a white stripe down 
the centre of each. As the flower fades, it changes to all 
blue, flamed with red, and bordered with white, lOs. 6d. 

Baltimoreana, — Very grand; delicate white; striped 
with rose. 

Barni <f Italie, — Deep red, with a narrow stripe of 
white down the centre of each petal; an imbricated flower, 
2s. 6d. 

Benneyii. — Imbricated crimson, finely striped with 
white: magnificent 

Bijou de la Oarza. — ^Form of the Duchess d'Orleans ; 
ground colour deep carmine largely spotted with white, 
often edged with a ribbon of white; a truly splendid 
variety, 10s. fid. 

Camellia de la Beine. — finely imbricated; a grand 
flower; large petals, veiy round; ground colour pure 
white, slighUy spotted with lilac, 3s. 6d. 

Brozzoiiu — Form of the Duchess d'Orleans ; the three 
outer ranges of petals cherry colour, all the other white ; 
a most extraordinary flower, 10s. fid. 

Caroline Smilk. — ^Well imbricated ; lively rose, with a 
white stripe down the centre of each petal, 28. fid. 

Carswelliana. — Excellent shape, form of Alba plena ; 
rose slightiy tinged with salmon, one white stripe from 
the centre to the outer edge of each petal, 2s fid. 

Colletii. — Bloody velvet ground, coloured with large 
blotches of the most pure white. 

Daniel Webster, — Carmine lined with white; some 
petals almost all white, others largely striped ; imbrioa- 
tion perfect, and the petals very round, 28. fid. 

Donkelaarii. — Clear red, witii large blotches of pure 
white ; flowers large ; a beautiful variety, 2s. fid. 

Due de Bretagne, — Beautifully imbricated; colour a 
lively rose, striped and spotted with white. 
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Duchess {f Orleans. — ^Worthy of the name it bears ; 
rananculos-formed petals, very round ; well imbricated ; 
colour white ground, with a slight tint of flesh colour, 
ixregularlf striped and spotted with carmine ; a first-rate 
variety. 

EmiUe Oavazzi. — ^Extremely delicate form and colours ; 
well imbricated; rosy-white blotches, striped with oar- 
mine, centre yellow. 

Emperor, — Raised by Davies & Go., near liTerpool, 
by impregnating C. Colvillii with G. reticulata ; form and 
colour greatly improYed upon both. It obtained a prize 
at the London Horticultural Society's Meeting, in Regent 
Street, Ss. 6d. 

EaUiL — Very grandly imbricated ; of the finest pos- 
sible form ; white ground, blotched, and striped with rose. 

Ftdgens flenis^ma, — Imbricated ; lively rose, with a 
line of white down the centre of each petal, 28. 6d. 

Grand Ihtchess tP Etruria. — Poeony-shaped ; ground 
white, finely striped with rose ; a good variety, 2s. 6d. 

GuUlaume TelL — Imbricated perfectly; three of the 
outer ranges of petals of a deep lively rose, the rest to 
the centre of a pale delicate rose ; each petal large, edged 
with white ; a first-rate flower, 5s. 

Juhilee. — ^Well imbricated; white, slightly tinged flesh- 
oolour, veined and striped with rose, centre a dear fine 
yellow, 5s. 

Jupiter, — ^Imbricated ; of a red colour, mixed with a 
dear salmon, and a ribbon of white regularly down the 
centre of each petal, 3s. 6d. 

Lady Hill, — Globular form ; delicate dark red, shaded 
with white, powdered over and speckled with carmine ; 
very fine, 28. 6d. 

Landrethiu — Size and form of G. imbricatii ; rose 
shading, with white towards the oentre ; first-rate, 2s. 6d. 

LeopoldvML d* IUUm. — ^Laige fine flower ; white ground, 
spotted with rose, and striped with red; always imbricated. 

Madonna, — Imbricated ; very large ; pure white, bor- 
dered with carmine; superior to that fine variety, the 
Duchess d'Orleans, 58. 

Marchioness of Exeter, — Delicate rose, sometimes 
blotched with white; extra grand magnificent flower. 
Obtained the first prize at the large Quinquennial Exhi- 
bition at Ghent, Ss. 6d. 

Margaret Oouillon, — Imbricated and poeony-formed ; 
delicate rose, spotted and striped with livdy red ; superior 
to Sweetii, 2s. 6d. 

Maria Luigia di Parma, — ^Veiy large petals, spread 
out ; dark blood-red, with large pure white spots, often 
self-coloured, 28. 6d. 

^eohoracensis, — Very large and fine ; dark scarlet, 
striped in the centre with white, 28. 6d. 

Palagi. — Pceony-form; rosy white, spotted and lined 
with white and purple, 58. 

Perigrina. — ^White, striped with carmine like a car- 
nation ; a veiy distinguished variety, 2s. 6d. 

Perfecta {Chahners^s). — First prize at the Grand Ex- 
hibition at Philaddphia. Imbrication and size perfect ; 
rose sometimes dark and sometimes delicate ; petals round 
and thin, each covering gracefally ; generally spotted 
with white. During the later period of blooming its 
flowers become white; the centre petals bloom some- 
times quite white, whilst those of the circumference 
keep the lively colour of cherries, Ss. 6d. 

Perfection {Cunningham's) — Imbricated; magnificent 
dark red; a white ribbon divides each petal in equal 
parts. This variety, when nearly done blooming, be- 
comes all blue ; first-rate, 28. 6d. 

Pirzio, — Imbrication admirable ; producing white 
flowers, others red, or half-red half-white ; others quite 
white, veined with carmine, 2s. 6d^ 

Prince Albert {Chandler and 8on*s), — Imbricated cir- 
cumference ; p(Bony-form in the centre ; ground colour, 
bright rose, powdered, spotted, and flamed with carmine; 
an admirable variety, 2s. 6d. 

Princess Adelaide de Carignan, — ^Yery free flowerer; 



wdl imbricated; round petals; rosy white, powdered 
over with carmine ; centre yellow, 38. 0d. 

Princess Baeiocchi, — Superbly imbricated; the first 
four ranges of petals of a fine dark velvet-like carmine, 
the others deep scarlet, edged with white, 2s. 6d. 

Pulcherrima striata. — Brilliant deep scarlet, marbled 
with large and small spots ; charming, 28. 6d. 

Queen Victoria, — Priestle/s magnificent variety, with 
vezy thick petals ; fine red, with a white line down the 
oentre of each. 

Bidoffiana, — White ground, with broad ribbons of 
blood-oolour ; some petals of a delicate rose -colour hang 
elegantly off the bottom ; all the others are regularly 
disposed ; magnificent, 2s. fid. 

Saecoi nova, — ^Imbrioated variable petals ; rosy, some- 
times transparent, sometimes semi-coloured; at other 
times well variegated ; a beautiful variety, Ss. fid. 

Spectahilis, — Magnificent globular flowers; very full; 
white, spotted with rose, 2s, 6d. 

Ttfutofiio.-^Beats the old double white by the admir- 
able disposition of its large petals. What renders it 
espedally desirable is, its double inclination to produce 
flowers, either quite white or quite red, sometimes divided 
between the two colours, 38. 6d. 

Tourresiana, — ^Anemone-flowered, lively cherry-colour, 
with purple veins, 2s. 6d. 

VerchqffeUiana, — WeU imbricated ; livdy rose ; the 
petals marked with a narrow whitish stripe on the edge ; 
veiy fine, 3s. fid. 

ViUageoise, — Elegant form; rosy white, well spotted 
with purple ; very pretty, 28. 6d. 

Violaee tuperha, — Fine foliage; large size; fine car- 
mine, with violet shaving, 2s. 6d. 

Ptseonta nova, — Imbricated ; veiy full ; dark carmine, 
spotted or streaked with white, 38. 6d. 

Woodsia a/6a.— Extremely large fiower ; petals of the 
circumference milk white, with large bands of carmine- 
coloured spots, and lines more mixed than in '* Gamellia 
King," 3s. Gd. 



TO OORRBSPONDBNTa. 

*0* We TvqvMt that no <»« will write to tiie departnealal vrtlen 
of Tbb Cottaoi Oabdbnib. It giret them u^JuMiflaUe troehle 
and espenae; and we alio request oar ooBdUutori under no circum- 
stances to reply to each priTate oommuDioationt. 

Imobxbb (A. Z.).— Ton can have tbeee, together with prefoeee 
and title-pagiBe, bj applying at our office, S, Amen-eomer. Send 
your direction there, inoleelng four penny ttampe, and they will be 
•ent to yon. 

Gladioli (/Mtf).— We will poblieh a deeerlptlTe llit of thcee 
shortly. 

CoaaoiA (Harp JforvAatf).— Whoever your fHend is who told you 
thai this is a hybrid between a fuchsia and a h^th, knows nothing 
of botany. He might as well say that the Pyrusjaponlea is a h.« brld 
between a erab and a poppy. The Corrosa is a diilinot genus of 
plants. 

FiBLD Botany {Reo. E. H. F.).— Withering's " Arrangement of 
British Plants." or Smith's " English Flora," would supply your 
wishes. We cannot, in a weekly paper, be mffldently aoeurate to 
Justify our attempting to accent proper names. 

DicTiONABT {R. 8, p.),— A Dictionary, each as you suggest, is in 
oontemplation ; but it must be oheap. 

RABBiT'a DuMfl iW. D, PaiiM).— This is one of the richest of 
maanres. It may be used instead of that of the sheep for making 
liquid-manure. It must, for such purpose, be kept dry, and unmiied 
with litter. As a manure for digging into the soil, it shoidd be mixed 
with the litter and urine of the imbblt. Ammonia is abundant la the 
manure formed by rabbits ; and, in addition, it contains mndb chalk 
(carbonate of lime), carbonate of potash, mnrlato of poCaab, and 
sulphates of potash and lime— all flrlendly to gardea-planu. 

Pbicbb ov Fowls (A Conatmnt Header).— If any of the parties 
who deal la them will send us an adTerUsement, we shall wilUngly 
Insert iL We know It would annwer their purpoee, for our circula- 
lion exceeds that of any other gardening periodical. 

Etbbobbbm Gli Abbbb (Hazetkmret),—!^ best evergrten dlmber 
for the poets of a reraadah aie climbing rosea of that c hat a c t e r, such 
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M Feltef te Pripttnelto, PrinecfM Loatie, PrincccM M vi«, «n4 Odo- 
nta; and ihcte tr« the best to bud other itwet on. Oiolrc d« RnM- 
mene should tw planted along with thfin to k«ep the bottomi full, and 
for perpetual flowering, but It will not bud well on any stock. The 
wbttejasnilne, and the jellow one (Jasmiaum rerolataiB) are also 
rerj suitable for your purpose. 

AMAETLLia (Delta).— Thlg planted In November and kept in tke 
house, now looks sicklj. You h«Te done as thousands have done 
before, and as 01 her thousands will eontfnue to do, until Taa Got* 
TAG a Oaedbnir and similar works will diffuse a better knowledge 
among the many. The amarjllis and the rose were started In winter 
under too much stimulus; thrj answered the call by a suddeu fluib 
of growth, but nature was soon exhausted, and they both came to a 
stand still. The bulb must now have Its own way ; keep It moist for 
six weeks longer, and If it does not grow let the pot get quite dry 
and remain so till next August, or till the bulb begins to grow again. 
There are so many bulbs pass under the name AmarpUiMt thst no one 
can even guess the right treatment for a given plant without seeing 
iU Remove the'sprig of the tnonthip rote into a very small pot, with 
■andy soil, and treat it as a cutting, and It will soon root at this 



Tbbb Violbtb (Cowes)^— These have "loat iheirdiaraeter, having 
run all o^n the pou." All that you need do Is to cut off all the sl(U 
shoots close to the stems. 

Bboohia FvcnaioiDBB (/i/tf).— This has lost the ends of Its 
branches, Jtc, from hemg kept In a eold damp graeohovse. Sach a 
place Is toe cold and wet for this plant ; but In a dry house It will do 
all winter. In a temperature of 40^, and from that to 4S^. Cut down 
the side shoots to within one Joint of the old stem, and tbosedamagrd 
cut to the bottom, but do not repot until the plant Is In growth 
again— about a month hence. Sandy learn and good drainage, or a 
little peat or l^af mould, will suit It. Water It very sparingly for the 
first month after enttlng It down. 

Cbtptombbia JAroniCA (A Suhaeriher).^Th\» Is quite hardy, and 
one of the finest evergreens you can plant. A rich, deep, sandy loam 
on a dry bottom is the best soil for It. 

Bbodino-out (Hammenmith).-'Yvn cannot safely plant out your 
verbenas, or any of the half-hardy fiowerogarden plants, at Hammer- 
imlth, before the loth of May, aiid not even so eariy if the easterly 
winds, so pn>valent at that season, should be very cold. Nothing but 
hyacinths, early tulips, with other spring bulbs and wallflowers will 
do for your new beds to look gsy, as you wish, by the end of March. 
Any of the nurserymen In your neighbourhood could furnish a nice 
lot of flowering things tiU boddlng-oat Ume; and that Is the ehtapest 
way for a new garden. 

LucuLiA 6BATI88IMA (T. IF.).- This Is a hardy oooserratory 
plant, and keeping it in the stove as you did during the winter. Is the 
ruin of it. The same treatment as Is given to /breed camellias suits 
It better than any other mode, when grown as a pot plants that Is, 
afler flowering In winter, to allow it to remain at rest until the natural 
warmth of the spring season sets It growing, say early In March ; 
then to force It into strong crowth in a damp hothouse to the end of 
June, and to harden it off in July, so as to stand out of doors In 
August, or as long as the weather Is fine. After the flower-bnds are 
formed In October, It will stand a second forcing, which Is the only 
point in which it differs from the esmellia. We need hsrdlv say this 
Is the finest shrub In cultivation. Any food rich soil with a little 
aand and peat will suit It. CnaaKed Umetkme will not answer for 
potting, like silver sand. 

Ibon vfrtuM WooDBM Gbbbrboubbb {S. p., RuahmereY — 
Tnn are not probably aware, that if we answered your question either 
way, it would be like dlstorhlng a hornet's nest. The question has 
caused heart-burning enough already. They each have their ad- 
vantages and ibteU disadvantages. 

PBBBNiiiALe (JAU).— We agree with you about them, and shall add 
jome more to the lists already in our pages. But we never yet met 
three persons who would agree about a border of them, or even a good 
•election. There Is no double Erpaimum pero/tkumum that we are 
aware of. 

CBocuBBa (B. P.)-— The*e ought to be taken up every third or 
fourth yrar, say in August, and replanted immediately, for ihey are 
not improved by being kept out of the ground like hyacinths. Yet, as 
they do not succeed well with you, yott might buy some next summer 
and plant them iu October. 

Pbopaoating Acbkibtia (if .)•— The anbrletla is beat Increased 
by dividing the plants into five or six pit-oes, when they have dene 
fiowerin;, taking off some roots with each piece, cutting away half of 
the old stems, snd piaiiiint them in light soil In some shady |daee, 
tiU September, or later, when they are ready for Uie bods again. 

AivNCALS (7Aid).~These sown under hand-glasses need not bo 
upon a hothed ; and as sooa as ihey are up, raise one side of the glaM 
to let in air to them. 

Natobal PBBNOMBifA MmtcMs).— You surpHso us by asking, 
why we Insert such **trlflin«" information as that on such a day "the 
frog croaks t " information, you say, ** trifiimi, *ven If true." Now, 
If not true, you will oblige us much by stating how far each event we 
so notlos is from being correct, because on the multitude ef such ob- 
servations depends their value. We sute «bat is the average time 
for each phenomenon occuring in the east of England ; and when such 
phenomenon occurs vither earlier or lat r, it Is a natural indication to 
the gardener, If read aright, to sow and perform other operations 
earlier or later. Llnnmus and otter naturalists have commended 
these guidea. 



Cocnin Cniif A Fowlb (Jtee. W. D. F.).— Norwood la In SMrrqr. 
We have forwarded your note. 

ARMOALa (P. 0. P.).-Yan will sea aoroe sack as you rsqolrs in 
our two last numbers, if you will consult the indexes. Very full llsta, 
with helfhta, colours, ka., are given at pages 1S7 and S74of our first 
▼olume. 

PBA-FowL(JrayyJfme).*- Tour pea-fowl losing the use of Ihcir 
limbs and dying, are afltoted probably with rheumatism and cramp. 
Tiiey are natives of a warm clim«te, and the laie severe winter mmj 
have affected them- Cold and damp canto those diseases to them. 
Keep them shut up In a warm dry place ; and when any one of then 
Is attacked, pot its legs and the lower part of Its body In a bath of 
water as hot so yon can bear your hand in It; pot It before the fire 
until quite dry, and give It a pellet or two of barley meal containing 
a bruised clove of garlic. The wet day soil Is the cause of your roees 
losing the ends of their branches. Can you not alter the staple of the 
soil about them by exeavatlnc It, and mixing It with half Iu bulk of 
ooal-ashea, sand, and Ume rubbish T 

OABOBiiaBB' DicnonABT (7Md).— A new edition Is coateaplated. 



SBBDaMAX (C. Jfc L.).— Any one who advertises in ovr eolom«4 
will send you what you want, and iheu you can send* payment after- 
wards to him. 

Bbbb (S. it.).— Ton had no hlvosin your own poaaew l on until Ala 
winter; and feel at a Ices about transferring these swarms (whidi aiw 
In old hives) Into the Improved Cottage hivsa. Toor safsst and best 
plan will be to let the bees swarm, and put theetsonM into any kind 
of h!vee that yon m*y like best; and when yo«r bi-ee have so Mm od 
and eiasl (a seeond swarm), wh^ch they are sors to do, yon must not 
expect any honey fnim them : it Is all the parent stocks will do to lay 
up a winter's store. The small hive and glass have each a hole at 
the top; because, when placed between the one already nearly full 
and the parent hive, free communication may bo given to the bees to 
ffo np and eomploie It A tomed pieea of wood, with one hole two 
Inches to diametor, will do equally well. Adaptinc bonrda are noC 
abeelutely necessary between the small hive*, but they are vary con- 
venient at the time of lemoval ; the large bowl forms suflclont oover 
for the whole. Keep yonr old hives for swarm wg. Should yon f«d 
partleniariy anxtooa to obtain a little fine honey trom yonr old stocks, 
cut a hole In tlie top of the strong hives, and place on a small one 
that will hold five or six pounds, or a glass of the same slae. It wlU 
retard their swarming only a few d«ys, and perhaps not at all; put 
them on the last week to ApriL 

FvcnaiA GonriiBirLOBA (IMd).— Plant It In the border, and train 
it against your cast wall, aa yon propoaa. 

TwBLVBTBBBa' WAaniMG Li«oin (A SnAeertter).— NoC knowing 
lis composition, we cannoc say wliether it will be bt^efleial as a ma- 
nure after being need for washins linen. It <s pr^vbaHy alkaliae, and 
you can try it to cabbages In your kitchen- gaiden. Mr. Beaton dcce 
not rseomroend the disuse of the Aoe, but of the roJre. Every 
doner who knows how to handle a hoe and spade can put a 
neat without raking It. 

BoHBa (Bela).— If these do not dtasdve rradlly, we condndo the 
sulphuric acid was not suflleientty stmng. It ought to be the strong- 
est kulphnrlc acid ; try some more of this. 

Potato Plahtiiio (O. R.),'^AU potatoes may he plnntod earty— 
the earlier the better. The terms *' early" and "Uie," applie*! to 
pou^oes, refer to their time of being fit to toke up. It is tmposslblo 
to know what kind Is meant by ** a whito kind Arom near Rouen.*' 

Hbatiho OnBBMBOvaB (H«^).— Tour Iron stove fbrthla purpose 
will be best outside, with merely a cover from the weather; why not 
connect Ic with a brick fine t Iron always canaea disagraaabla smaOs, 
and the prodnctlon of deletorions gases. 



Cam tab (Dr. L^ ^f BofAV— Ton can get it fhma Mr. Hnlme^ 
ParadiM Orsen, KnutsfonL If tlie eanras tonch<« the ground. It wUl 
soon decay. 

Bbb8 (Un Ah9U9).^Tt» fioor-board may be cleaned or dianged 
Just before sunrise, or Immediately lt»ots; the greatttt pouMe dmi^er 
would arise from setting pans with fbod about on a sunny day; it will 
set all the bees on your own aa well as In yonr nolghboor's apiarlas to 
fighting, and the tutal loss of several stocks would to all probability 
be the result. The eontentt of a hive four years old, to be safe, 
should now weigh 8 lbs. Feed at the U>p of your hives. If poeatMe; 
if not, see pages SOS, 300, vol. 1. of Tbb Cottaob OAnniRBn. 

L ATI no Down a Mbadow (A Subteri^er, DvMtn).— After yonr 
turnips are off, dig the ground, and sow oats this month; and.nssoon 
as these are drilled In, sow the gram seeds, and then run a lUht roller 
over. Describe your soil, and write to Messrs. G.bbs Ac Co^ Pieeap 
dilly, London. 

Nambb of Plahtb (JoAn MmrdU$tgUm).—YiMT plant Is JruAiit 
aljrina. (J. W* Sn/Ay).— Tour hardy shrub is Oorrpu eW/ttim. 
(J. G. P.,^eerfoii).~Thesmall-loaved fern is the Maidenhair, ildten* 
turn ea/nUm-vattria f and tlm other, we thtok, la Pteri» pedmtm. 
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It is but right in this closing number of our third 
volume, that we should apprize our readers that the 
increased and increasing support we hare received 
enables us to incur still greater expense for their 
benefit. By a judicious lengthening and widening 
of our columns, without altering the size of our pages, 
and by giving up occasionally two of the pages at 
present devoted to advertisements, we shall find 
space for several new departments intimately con- 
nected with our objects. Among these will be direc- 
tions for the management of the Aviary, certain por- 
tions of Rural and Domestic Economy, and the Treat- 
ment of Domestic Animals. We shall be able to 
include these without diminishing a line from our 
gardening columns, and without adding to the price 
of our paper. So far shall we be from dimiuishing 
our amount of gardening information, that we shall 
add to it several new features, the most important of 
^hich, perhaps, is a series of drawings and essays, 
illustrative of the points of excellence which should 
characterise Florists' Flowers, and the attainment 
of which points should be aimed at by their culti- 
vators. 

Since we wrote (see page 'W)) upon the subject of 
the Orobanche infesting the parsnip in the Isle of 
Jersey, we have received several com muni cations 
upon the subject; and although they do not afibrd 
much relative information, yet they all add in some 
way or other to our stores of interesting knowledge. 
Dr. Macreigl it, writing from Jersey, says: — 

" I have just hoard from Mr. Bichard, that the manure 
u.<)ed for tlie parsnips and carrots was fai-m-yard manure, 
and the preceding crop was turnips. Tlie carrots and 
parsnips were sowed in alternate rows, and the farmer 
attributes their both suffering to tho high winds, which 
mixed the seeds ; of course, carrying the seeds of Oro- 
banche with it, if it did not exist in the ground previously. 

"We grow the Veronica ^ an evergreen shrub with 
broad leaves, I think xpecioM, out of dooi^ in Jersey, and 
it appeal's to withstand frost as well as a laurel."* 

Of course, the farmer s idea that the seeds of the 
Orobanche were carried to his crop by the high wind 
needs no refiitation. We have no hesitation in con- 
cluding, that the seeds were in the soil ever since 
clover was last grown upon the same soil ; for it is 
quite certain that these seeds will remain in the earth 
without vegetating, until some plant adapted for their 
parasitical growth is presented to them. A fact some- 
what bearing upon this phenomenon occurs in the 
foUowiug extract from a letter we lately received 
from Mr. Beaton: — 

"I ean tell you one curious thing I observed of the 
Orobanche minor two yeara since. A new addition to the 
park here was made lately ; the ground was put luidor a 
coui'se of crop culture, to get it into a condition for per- 
manent pasture ; and, in due time, a crop of mixed 
grasses was sown from a London house, and along with 
the grass appeared thousands and thousands of the 

* All the New Zealand Veronicas would live out of doors in Jersey, 
BU?h as V. talici/otia, Lindiepana, and others. Your Veronica is 
the isptciosa with the broad leaves.— Ed. C. G. 



O, n^nor. All over a field of some twenty acres immense 
quantities of the seeds ripened ; but none, either of them 
or of the old plants, appeared last season or the one 
before ; at least, I could see none, although I walk to 
church every dry Sunday through this field." 

Another correspondent {L. 8 B) writes thus : — 

*' While residing in Jersey, in 1844, 1 met with the 
Orobanche cttntlea plentifully parasitical on a vetch. This 
was in the parish of St. Clement's, in a field joining the 
Witches Rock. Also the Cuscata epUhymam (another 
parasite) in great plenty in the same field. I should, 
therefore, be of your opinion, that that upon the parsnip, 
<tc., is not likely to be of English importation. Should 
your Jersey correspondent be interested in Jersey botany, 
he will find in the fields (next the sea), half-way between 
the field above named and Havre de Pas, that heaatifnl 
wild flower the Centaurea tMuardi, or Star Thistle.*' 



HiMALAYAH PuMPKiN Seed. — We havc now a good 
supply of the seed of this most servioeable vegetable. 
Any one sending ua an envelope, ready directed, and 
containing two postage stamps, any time before the 
V)th of April, shall have three seeds sent free of 
postage. 

THE FBUIT-GAEDEN. 

Cl'LTUKE OF THE PASSI FLORAS FOB THE DCSSEBT. 

There are two, at the least, of this most interesting 
family, the fruit of which is not only eatable, but, 
when properly ripened, possesses a very rich, though 
slightly acid pulp, particularly agreeable to some 
palates. We nave cultivated one kind extensively, 
and we have always fouud that the fruit was highly 
esteemed by firstrrate judges as a valuable adjunct 
to the dessert ; its splendid rich plum-colour and 
neat form of themselves rendering it a desideratum 
on the first table. We here allude to the Pcutiflora 
edulis, or incamata ; the other kiud to which we 
would draw some attention also is the Passijlora 
qmxdrangularii, although the former is to our mind 
superior in richness and pungency of flavour. They 
are both natives of the West Indies, whence the 
quadrangularis was introduced to this country about 
the year 170b ; but the date of the introduction of 
edulis is not quite certaiu. They may, therefore, be 
considered stove plants in their true character ; and 
they certainly delight in a high temperature, espe- 
cially the P. quadrang^daris ; nevertheless, they can 
be grown in a comfortable vinery, and the P. edulis 
in a lower temperature than the o^her. 

I'o those who wish to try their hand at either, we 
would say. commence with the P. edulis. The first 
thing to be considered is the situation. They are 
both plants of rambling habit, the edulis amazingly 
so; and its habit of growth may be compared to one 
of the wandering Ipomeas, or, indeed, to the common 
passion flower (P. cferulett) when thriving uuder fortu- 
nate circumstances, in a warm summer. Our practice 
was, when we cultivated it. to train it at the back of 
vineries which contained a tan-pit for pines. The 
houses had been newly built, and until the lines 
were thoroughly established, and occupied most of 
the roof, the passifloras of cou)*se had it all their own 
way ; and tho roof being metallic, the light was 
iuteuse, and this it appeared in the sequel was the 
great secret of success ; for as soon as the vines were 
permitted to cover the roof, we had to bid adieu to 
passiflora culture in that situation. Now, it being 
some seven feet from the back kerb of the tanpit to 
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the Toof, wd had to obtaiti a stem of that length, to 
enable the shoots which had to produce the fruit to 
come in contact with the roof, or rather the wires on 
which the Tines and the passifloras were trained. The 
plant in its own native character is what our botanists 
term sufiPhitioose — ^that is to say, half shrubby — and, 
like most plants of that character, can scarcely be 
brought to blossom the year in which it is sown, for 
they come readily from seed. We may here observe, 
that they strike readily from cuttings also; therefore, 
they are speedily multiplied. Our purpose in noticing 
these coUateral matters is merely to show, that it is 
expedient that the plant destined to fill a given situ- 
ation at a certain period should be raised and trained 
the year previous — ^indeed, if several years before so 
much the better; for with tliis, as with many plants 
of similar habits, the fruitful character increases 
with age. In our own case we had to rear a stem of 
six or seven feet ; and our practice was to take cut- 
tings or seedlings under hign cultivation in the year 
preceding the miiting year, and to train them just as 
our pot-vine growers train their vines, with the ex- 
ception of " stopping," which is not necessary with 
the passifloras until they^attain the desired length -of 
stem, when the oftener in the first season they are 
stopped the better they will show blossom in the suc- 
ceeding year. They are, however, readUy raised from 
seed, and will grow much fkster than from cuttings. 

We had an angle at each end of the tan-bed sepa- 
rated for them at the back or north side of the pit, 
and which angle would contain about a barrowful of 
compost, which was composed of equal parts strong 
loam, leaf soil, and sandy heath soil. In this they 

Sfrew with the utmost freedom; indeed, they will grow 
reely in almost any dark soil. 

The stems were carried perpendicularly until they 
met the vine trellis, when they were trained right and 
left over that portion of the trellis which covers the 
back walk. Each succeeding winter they were cut 
back to the point where the stem first reached the 
wires, and by the end of Julv the whole space would 
be covered again. In annually emptying the tan-pit, 
we invariably found abundance of roots running 
close to the pit-wall revelling in the decomposed tan ; 
these were, of course, annually destroyed, and with- 
out any material injury to the trees. 

Some attention is necessary in training them, or 
they get confused : about once a week thej should 
be regulated; and when in the height of their growth 
whole shoots will have to be cut away, or ** stopped," 
where becoming too crowded. Another point too, 
and an all important one, mast have strict attention — 
the flowers must be ** set" by hand as they open. 
Without this, the crop can by no means be relied on ; 
with it, they are almost sure to swell ofi*. The reason 
of this would seem to be that our ordinary summers' 
heat is not quite high enough, or rather, perhaps, 
that too much humidity exists in the atmosphere, 
even in the day, as compared mth their native habi- 
tat. Added to this, the anthers or pollen masses, 
curiously enough, burst on the lower side, at least 
whilst growing in the before-named position ; at the 
same time the stigma, or female organ, is thrown out 
in an elevi^ed column above them. Our worthy co- 
adjutor, Mr. Beaton, could doubtless throw some 
light on this curious economy, the design of which 
is not very apparent. 

In ** setting," we used to take one of the anther?, 
when burst, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
merely rub the point of the stigma with it : the male 
dust is profuse; but it, as before observed, never 
appears so subtile or volatile as the pollen of plants 



indigenous to our clime, as the yew, or the hazel. It 
appears about the consistence of Durham flour of 
mustard, and this leads us to think that our atmo- 
sphere is too humid to subtilize it. From Midsum- 
mer, or soon after, the roof will hang with scores of 
this delightful fruit, it being a free bearer; and until 
November they may be found in all stages — some 
ripe, others swelling, and fresh blossoms opening in 
all directions. 

The fruit is about the size of a pullet's eggy finely 
formed, ami of a splendid colour, about intermediate 
between a damson and claret-colour, and very rich 
and pungent. It seems to combine the flavours of the 
pine-apple, the black currant, and the elder-berry — a 
singular union; and the fruit, which possesses a 
thick, hard shell, is eaten with a spoon, like an egg; 
and we have heaixi fii*st<rate gastronomists declare, 
that a little wine or brandy poured in, with some 
powdered loaf-sugar, was a capital addition for some 

Salates. It certainly is the most splendid-looking 
ish imaginable on the table ; but we warn all those 
who would cultivate it, that intense light is necessary, 
and that it will not answer to blend it on the same 
roof with vines — ^both crops would prove unsatis- 
factory. 

The Passiflora quadrangularis is better known; of 
this we cannot speak so fully. It is a large fruit, as 
big as a small melon, and does not ramble so much 
in its growth; it has, however, a verv large and 
shading foliage, and delights in beat and light. 

R. Errinoton. 



THE flower-garden. 

Bedding Plants. — In order that all the plants 
available for plantiug in masses may be described in 
these notes, I shall, in future, airange them accord- 
ing to their colours, and begin to-day with the white 
flowering ones; and as soon as I have enumerated 
all that I am acquainted with under each colour, I 
shall be obliged to any of our readers who will take 
the trouble to remind me of any omissions I may 
make, or send me the names of any new or old plants 
suitable for planting in beds, but wliich are not 
generally used that way, so that all the best flower- 
garden plants, known up to this season, may be 
recorded in a regular series, with short notices of their 
proper culture and winter management, also with 
such incidental observations on their merits for par- 
ticular purposes as may suggest themselves. After 
getting through with those plants having the more 
prominent colours for massing, I shall mention those 
that I have seen used of late years for beds of different 
tints, or for mixed beds, and then wind up with a 
selection of the best border plants, or such as can 
only be used singly in patches; and it is in this class 
of ornamental plants that my own knowledge is most 
deflcient; and, therefore, any contribution to this 
department will be very useful, and I shall feel grate- 
ful for any such aid. I hardly visit a garden, how- 
ever^small, without learning or seeing something 
which I did not know before ; and there is no doubt 
but it would surprise many of us to see what an 
accession could be made to our stock of garden inform- 
ation, if the great body of our amateurs with small 
means were to throw in their mite to the common 
stock. At any rate, there are but few who have 
practised for a few years in their own gardens, who 
could not furnish some little assistance to my cata- 
logue of ornamental planter. 

White Flowers. — To begin with the lowest of 
the white bedding plants, I take the white variety of 
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Vsrbena puleheUa (Fair Verbena) ; not much to boast 
of, it is true, but still it is useful for very small beds, 
or for a low band of edging. It is very easy to keep, 
being one of the hai'diest of the new race LobelUu. 
At page 321, I have said that there are some white 
dwarf Lobelias belonging to the section called erinwt. 
These are yery neat plants for the smallest beds, and 
require the richest soil, are easily kept over the 
winter, and should be propagated in August by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Campanula (or Bell-flower). — The most dwarf white 
campanula is one called pumUa, and there is a 
blue one of this species. The height is no mora 
than three inches, and is one of the neatest white 
edging plants I know, and as hardy as the " blue 
bells of Scotland." Like all the campanulas with 
creeping roots, it should be taken up every April 
and divided into little pieces, and these pieces 
should then be planted as closely together as they 
will lie ; when used as a rock plant, it need not be 
divided oftener than every second year. Campanula 
carpatica — so called from being a native of the Car- 
pathian mountains, and, therafore, must be a very 
hardy plant with us. Of this blue bell there is a 
variety with white flowers, as pure white as the snow 
on the Carpathian range. This is a gem of the first 
water for the flower-garden, either as a patch in a 
mixed border, or for a low bed or edging. The height 
is from nine inches to a foot. 'I was on the point of 
saying, that every one who has a flower-bed or border 
ought to procure this plant, but it is quite new, and 
may not be so readily met with as the olue one from 
which it sported. It does not seed freely, and will 
not come from cuttings after it begins to flower ; but 
if put into heat in the spring, the cuttings will root 
as fast as those of the verbena, and will be ready to 
plant out in May, and will bloom beautifully for 
three or four months ; after that, dividing the roots 
in April will be the proper mode of treatment as a 
bedder. 

Senecio is the name of the American groundsel, 
of which there are two shades of purple, and a 
white variety. The white of this plant is not very 
clear, but it makes a variety, and lasts in good order 
from June to the middle of September, and, there- 
fore, is not to be despised ; besides, it comes from 
cuttings in the spring as freely as any plant. The 
height is 12 or 15 inches. Tlie seeds of these Ame- 
rican groundsels should not be oflered for sale; a 
bushel of them would not furnish enough of double 
flowers to plant a yard of ground. There is an old 
Cape plant, with starry, white, little flowers, known 
in gardens by the name of Bitchnera viscosa, which 
name, however, belongs to another plant. This also 
makes an addition to the low or small beds, though 
not very showy. It is about a foot high, very easy 
to grow from cuttings, and to keep over the winter, 
as it flowers on all the season, and is not bad to keep 
in the reserve beds. 1 1 is a useful plant to liave at 
hand to fill a bed in July, after some annual oi«>ther 
plants are done flowering. 

Geraniums. — The White Ivy Leaf is the best of 
all the geraniums for a low white flower-bed ; the old 
White Flowered Norse-shoe geranium is too poor a 
trusser, and seeds too freely for a bedder, and my 
own light seedlings are not white enough to pass as 
such. Queen Victoria and Lady Rivers arc too deli- 
cate to stand out in most places ; but where the soil 
and situation is congenial for them, they form light 
groups of exquisite beauty, and there is a white va- 
riety of Unique ^ which promises to be a good addition 



to our light coloured beds, but I believe it is yet too 
scarce to be had in quantity. 

Phlox. — The best of the white phloxes for a bed, 
is one called omniflora^ which delights in dark rich 
soil ; and being quite hardy is well deserving of general 
cultivation. It rises from a foot to eighteen inches, 
and should be taken up and divided eveiy second 
season, or, if wanted to bloom late in the autumn, it 
should be replanted every spring, about the middle 
of April. All the Phloxes are good showy border 
plants, but they soon exhaust the soil unless they are 
taken up and planted every second or third spring. 
When strong plants of them are divided, dl tnat is 
necessary is, to get up the whole ball with as many 
roots as i>08sible, ana then with a sharp spade to 
slice ofl' pieces from the outside for replanting, and if 
needs be, two or three of these slices may be put in 
together, to form a large mass, and always in fresh 
soil, or in a diflerent part of the border. The whok 
centre of the old ball ought to be discarded, but the 
usual method is to quarter the ball, which, as it 
retains the older roots, is bad practice. No matter 
what kind of old plant one has to divide, the younger 
parts ought to be chosen ii^preferenoe to that which 
has often flowered ; the youngest portion of the roots 
are always the most active, and will throw up the 
finest flowers. 

Antirrhinum^ or Snapdraffon, furnishes two kinds 
for clear white beds; and both must be increased 
from cuttings only, as no reliance can be placed on 
seedlings coming genuine. A dwarf old white one, 
called Double, makes a nice low bed, and holds in 
bloom a long time if the spikes are cut off as fast 
as the seed vessels appear, which, like the Lupines and 
many other plants, is the right way to keep all the 
Snapdragons in flower for a long time. For a tall, or 
a medium height, make a choice of the best white 
seedling, which may be pricke'd out of a seed-bed of 
these Snapdragons, and propagate it by cuttings 
before they throw up for bloom in the early part of 
summer; and after they are rooted, plant them in 
the reserve ground, and prick off their flower stems 
as fast as they appear through the autumn, and they 
will be in fine order to remove to the flower-garden 
the following spring; or, where there is the con- 
venience of a slight hotbed, they may be increased 
in the spring, and will be in time to flower the same 
season. They have been very much improved of 
late years, and there is no end to their variations ; 
and of all plants, they and the wall-flowers are the 
least objectionable plants to mix in shrubberies, or 
for covering naked banks, or bare spaces under trees, 
where few other things could live. 

Pentstemons. — Some of those are fine things in a 
flower-garden, but they furnish none for a white bed 
that I am aware of. The so-called White Pentstemon 
is only a milk-and-water looking thing, only fit for a 
shrub beiT border, and most of them answer well that 
way : indeed, more so than in beds. 

(2'Jnothera (Evening Primrose), is a fine family of 
plants, producing some good bedders ; but only two 
of them are suited for our white groups, and these 
are not used nearly to the extent they might be — 
either because they are afiected by particular soils, as 
they certainly are, or their cultivation is not generally 
understood. The best of them is Taraxifolia or 
Dandelion-leaved, and should be used as an annual ; 
the seed to be sown in August or February, and the 
plants turned out in May, in rich deep sandy soil, 
where they will soon trail out and cover a bed all 
over, and produce very large white evening flowers. 
The other white one is called speciosa, and rises to a 
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foot or eighteen inches higb, according to tbo rich- 
ness of the bed. This species creeps at the roots like 
couch grass ; and to make a safe bed of it, it ought 
to be transplanted every spring, making use of the 
middle sizea roots, and throwing away the older ones, 
and all the weak ones. They will thus start anew 
every season, and should be in fresh soil if j^ossible. 
Like the creeping bell-flowers they will continue six 
weeks or two months longer in flower than if the 
plants are allowed to remain undisturbed from 
year to year. 

NUrenibergia. — There is a little trailing species of 
this, named calycina, which for a little bed is not 
amiss, where a large variety of plants are prized. 

Sicset alyssum. — This annual is the best edging 
white plant I know, and is the very last to vield to 
the frost, and it comes in as a variety for a bed not 
less than two feet over; it comes from self-sown 
seeds, and will bear to be transplanted until it is 
half-grown. 

D. Beaton. 
(To be continued.) 



GREENHOUSE A'ND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Old-fashioned Plants. — A satirist, in treating 
with the ups and downs which some plants have e.K- 
perienced during the last twenty yeai-s, would be 
inclined to say tliat, in the love of novelty, gardeners 
in many respects are imitators of the civUised and 
refined Athenians, whose great delight it was " either 
to tell or to hear of some new thing." Grateful as 
we are for novelties, we cannot be unmindful that 
many of these, though by no means ugly, had but 
little of the striking in beauty to recommend them, 
and that, therefore, when at length they were dis- 
carded, a kind of vague feeling crept over the mind 
that it would have been as well to have kept a few of 
those old-fashioned favourites, which had been turned 
to the right-about to make way for the new comera. 
A lady was so struck by the effect produced by a 
mass of a very common plant, that she could not 
avoid expressing ardently her desire that it would 
\i^cQiaQ foihionahle; leaving us to infer that, until it 
was ensconced under the protection of that wayward 
arbiter of right and wrong, fashion, she would not 
feel quite at liberty to give the sweet thing a home 
in her parterre. The same feeling carried out, so far 
as mere plants are concerned, has a tendency to 
make the gardens of a neighbourhood fac similes of 
each other, and to lessen that pleasant variety which 
would ever be felt as a delightful change, when 
friendly neighbours visit each other. Thejr who can 
deviate so much itom fashion as to grow in full per- 
fection some of our old-fashioned plants, such as bal- 
sams, &c., wiU not only show a spice of independence 
in their tastes and ideas of the beautiful, but may be 
certain to excite an interest among their visiting 
friends; nothing inferior to that which was felt in 
our younger days, when miles were cheerfully tra- 
velled to see a stage full of well-grown specimens of 
these splendid plants. 

The Garokn Balsa^i. — Impatiens halsaminea, or 
the Balsaminea hortensis, is a native of the East 
Indies, and most species of the genus are found in 
damp, shady, elevated localites, where the tempera- 
ture never rises very high, nor falls very low ; from 
50"^ to 65** being considered a medium. This cir- 
cumstance alone furnishes us with a key for its suc- 
cessful culture, and demonstrates its fltness for green- 



house and window decoration in summer So hardy, 
indeed, is the balsam, that if sown any time in April 
in a little heat, it may be. transferred to the bea or 
border along with other tender and half-hardy an- 
nuals in the end of May, provided a shcltored some- 
what shady coiTier, and nice light rich soil has been 
secured for it. The prettiest and shrubbiest balsams 
I ever saw were thus treated, and retained their 
beauty until the fi-osts of October. It is true they 
did not reach four and five feet in height and wide 
in proportion, like some giants upon a stage, afler 
having been duly fostered in frame and pit ; but, in 
point of beauty, there was no comparison between 
them and the miserable spindle-legged tilings we 
frequently see in pots. The greater portions of early- 
grown bfidsams have too much heat and too little air, 
and in very bright sunshine a slight shading would 
be beneficial. A singular circumstance connected 
with the whole family, is the extreme iiritability of 
the seed vessel when touched when the seed is nearly 
ripe. 

Culture. — Seed.*— To secure fine double flowers 
it is advisable to save the seed from the best kinds, 
and keep it carefully for several years before sowing 
it I am afraid my seed has been kept too long, for 
it seems more inclined to rot than to vegetate. Old 
seed will not produce such rampant plants as younger 
seed, but the colours will be finer and the flowers 
more double. All the beautiful varieties are only 
hybrids from the same original species, and, there- 
fore, though varieties may be expected, even when 
the seed is saved with the greatest care, still, if care 
is exercised, a great preponderance of the. new seed- 
lings will resemble the parent plant. A wide field is 
here opened up to the investigator, for while in some 
families it is possible to propagate the peculiarities 
of a hybridisea variety from seed, these peculiarities 
in the varieties of another family can only be secured 
by cuttings. To have fine balsams, it is advisable 
not to sow until the end of March or beginning of 
April. A slight hotbed is the best place, but a win- 
dow sill, with a pane of glass placed over the pot, will 
answer admirably; and, if the weather was very cold 
in April and May, the pot might be set upon the 
chimney-piece at night, before the plants were 
well up. 

Potting. — As soon as the plants are three inches 
in height, they should be pricked out separately Jnto 
three-inch pots ; set again in the bed ; keep close until 
they are beginning to grow freely; shifted succes- 
sively into five, eight, and twelve-inch pots; keep 
rather close after each shifting, but at other times 
give them air back and front, night and day, regulat- 
ing quantity by the weather, so that you maintain a 
bottom temperature from isb° to 75**, and a top tem- 
perature ranging from 45° and aO** at night, to 05"^ 
and 70° during the day ; allowing the pots to stand 
free on the surface for some time before transferrins 
them to the stage. Nice little plants may be obtained 
for th^ window at a tithe of the trouble, but they 
would bo pigmies when contrasted with the giants 
the others ought to be. 

Soil. — For the first potting, two parts loam, two 
parts leaf-mould and one of sand. Every succes- 
sive shifting the compost should be richer, and stiffer 
in its consistence ; dispensing, at length, almost en- 
tirely with the sand, and using, instead of leaf-mould, 
well-rotted mushroom dung ; or, what is better, cow- 
dung, at least two years' old, well aerated, not for- 
getting pieces of it thoroughly dried, to assist in 
keeping the soil open. The compost for the first pot- 
ting will do for window culture. 
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Watmng. — Unlike many other plants, with succu- 
lent stems that require little water at times, the balsam 
is a regular toper, especially in fine clear weather. 
No plant shows the want of water sooner, by its droop- 
ing leaves and nodding stem ; and there is none that 
will thank you sooner for a drink from the water-not, 
as vigour will almost immediately assume the place 
of apparent paralysis. These pai-chings andthirstings 
must not be often repeated, or your labour will go for 
next to nothing. I have been unable to look up some 
observations u}>on watering balsams with difierent 
solutions, and coloured infusions among the number — 
using the latter upon clear light-stemmed plants — 
but there is plenty of room for experimenting in this 
direction. We may mention, in passing, that if the 
compost is not very rich, liquid-manure must be freely 
given ; and, as our opinion and practice are required, 
we would say, that we feel indebted to Mr. names 
for his plan of brewing 9cadi fining his manure-water, 
which we generally adopt for plants in pots. Our 
practice is to give the solution weak and often. 

Cockscomb fCelosia eristata). — ^This is a native of 
tropical Asia. Like the balsam, it sports into varie- 
ties, but these are chiefly of a crimson, purple, or a 
yellowish colour ; the former of which are preferred, 
and the deeper the red, or purple, the more they are 
esteemed. The comb is the receptacle, on the sides 
of which the diminutive flowers are placed. The 
finer the varietv, the less freely will it seed. We 
shall chiefly notice the points in which its successful 
culture varies from that required by the balsam : — 

First, Soil. This should be of a more loose and 
open nature, and not so rich ; well-drained, assisted 
with manure-water and surface-dressings. 

Second, Temperature. — ^This can scarcely be too 
high, if air and water are attended to, with abund- 
ance of light. They are partial to a closisli atmo- 
sphere, though the combs and foliage should be dry 
before the sun strikes upon them. When growing, 
they will delight in a temperature of from 70^ to 85. 
As the combs approach completion, the temperature 
must be gradually lowered, and then the plants will 
stand several months upon the stage in the gi'een- 
house. Towards autumn little water should be given. 
Those who have not sown should lose no time, and 
give them the warmest corner too ; a bottom -heat of 
from 85** to 90** will delight them. In growing them 
we have used two methods ; the first demands more 
room, and ensures larger plants ; the second requires 
less room, and furnishes dwarfer plants, with large 
combs near and overhanging the pot. By the first 
method, the plants are pricked out into small pots, 
and then successively shifted ; giving them no check 
until the plants are nearly mil-grown, when the 
comb appears, and swells with great rapidity. By 
the other mode, after the plants are shifted into three 
or four-inch pots, and encouraged to fill them with 
roots, instead of being re-shifted, they are allowed to 
get rather stunted, by withholding water, giving more 
air, and a cooler temperature, which starts the combs. 
When they are from a quarter to half-an-inch in size, 
the future form of the comb may be detected ; all 
pointed ones are discarded ; the plants are carefully 
shifted and re-shifted, and kept growing vigorously ; 
the object being to throw that vigour into the comb, 
instead of the stem and leaves. By both methods 
all side-shoots are removed when the plant is young, 
whenever they present themselves. 

Globk Amaranthe (Oomphrena globosaj is a 
native of India, and very pretty when well-grown ; 
requires soil similar to the cockscomb, and not so 
nch as the balsam, but with a good proportion of 



leaf^nould. It requires more beat flian the balmun 
when growing, and not so much as the ooekseorab ; 
though both it and the cocksi^mb, wb^i faiHy started, 
will get on as small plants in a window. When the 
plants are fully grown in a hotbed, and gradaally in- 
ured to it, they will ornament a greenhouse for several 
months in summer and autumn. Heeds should be 
sown in a hotbed directly. 

Browallia — so named after a bishop — is a pretty 
genus of plants, with blue, white, and lilac flowera, 
n'om South America. In addition to being sown iu 
a slight hotbed, and potted and re-potted into light 
sandy loam, and watered frequently with weak 
manure-water, the common treatment given to the 
greenhouse plants in summer and autumn will suit 
them. The orange-coloured B. Jamesonii we have 
not seen bloom as yet. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



Stove Plants. — There are other plants besides 
orchids in our stoves, and as we know that many of 
our readers wish them to be noticed occasion ally,' we 
purpose doing so every alternate week with the 
orchid culture, now that we have published the prin- 
cipal ground work of the latter. Even our orchid- 
growing friends will find these papers useful, as 
there are numbers of stove plants that associate 
with, and thrive well amongst orchids. We have 
frequently mentioned in the orchid papers that such 
and such orchids thrive well, or even better, in a 
common stove than in the house more especially set 
apait for their habitation ; so, vtcf versa, there are 
several stove plants that enjoy the atmosphere and 
flourish better in the orchid house than in the stove, 
especially during the growing season. We make 
these preliminary remarks to show that instructions 
in the culture of orchids and stove plants will be 
useful and interesting to cultivators of eitlier of these 
great families of plants. It only remains, then, to 
mention the method by which we shall perform our 
pleasant task. We shall first describe such reaUy 
good, though old, stove plants as have handsome 
foliage, fine showy flowers, and bloom with good 
management freely ; and, occasionally, we shall 
deviate a little, whenever a new fine species comes 
under our notice. We have a wide field before us, 
for the number of truly splendid plants, natives of 
warm climates, requiring the heat of the stove is very 
great. 

We might very properly here describe the best 
kind of house for these plants, but we think it better 
to defer that to a future opportunity, passing it by 
with this remark, that the nearer the plants are to 
the glass the stouter they will grow, and the more 
freely they will flower, and the colours of the blooms 
will be brighter. 

Of the families of plants that are the most splen- 
did in bloom, that have fine foliage, and are every 
way worthy of cultivation, we shall commence with 
the genus 

IxoRA. — It always seems to us somewhat pedantic 
to mention the reason why a plant is so called, yet 
as all kiuds of knowledge is desirable, for a wise 
man has said that " knowledge is power," therefore, 
we suppose it will be useful to know the reason why 
these really fine plants are called by the family name 
Ixora. Well, then, this plant is a native of Malabar, 
in the East Indies ; the inhabitants have a god named 
Ixora, and as they admire (for even savages, as ws 
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coll them, loTe flowers) the splendid blooms of this 
beautiful sbnib, they think them worthy to be ac* 
cepted by their idol named Ixora, as an offering to 
him either to appease his wrath or propitiate his 
favour. The name of the idol has descended to the 
offering, and botanists have immortalized this idol 
by giving his name to this fine race of plants. 

The first species, Ixora ooccitiea, or grandijiora, for 
it is known by both names, is, without doubt, the 
finest of all store plants. Though introduced a long 
time ago there are no plants that surpass it, when 
well grown, for beauty and grandeur ; the only 
charm it is deficient in is fragrance, in that particu- 
lar its relative Litculia far surpasses it ; in ail other 
points it surpasses all its compeers. 

Tlie culture that it requires is what we have prin- 
cipally to do with, and in detailing the culture for 
Jscora coccinea we shall describe that which will suit 
the whole family. The first thing an amateur wants 
to know when he receives a plant is — what soil does 
it require ? Generally speaking, we may say he will 
obtain that information by observing the kind of soil 
it is growing in when he receives it from the nurseiy, 
but that is not always to be depended upon, besides, 
he may obtain a plant or a cutting from a friend, 
and in either case he is at a loss to know what soil 
to pot his plant in. It is to supply such wants that 
the writers for The Oottagk Gabdemer tax their 
brains and brush up their memories, and strive, in 
plain, homely language, to give all the information 
their years of experience have given them, to make 
the culture of all kinds of plants easy to the tyro in 
gardening. 

TJie soil that we have found Ixoras to thrive and 
flower best in, is peat obtained from a place where 
there is a contant deposit annually of leaves ; these 
decaying, layer upon layer, form a rich suitable soil 
for numbers of stove plants, but particularly desira- 
ble for the plants about which we are now writing. 
If such soil is difScult to be found, light loam and 
rotten leaves, well decomposed, with a fair mixture 
of white sand, will answer nearly as well. 

Culture. — The way to obtain, or to make, a fine 
specimen fit either for ornament or exhibition, we 
shall next endeavour to describe. A young plant in 
a 5-inch pot should have four or five branches 
springing from the bottom ; if it has not these 
branches they may be obtained by cutting the plant 
partially down. These should be stopped at the 
third pair of leaves, and as this is the best month in 
the year for that operation, let them be potted im- 
mediately into 8-incn pots, well drained ; when that 
is done, tie down the branches nearly to the edge of 
the pot to short sticks, give a gentle watering, and, 
if possible, plunge them into a gentle bark-bed heat, 
this will assist their growth greatly. In throe months 
they will require potting again, into 11-inch pots; if 
they have grown well (which they aie sure to do if 
properly managed, that is, if frequently syringed and 
moderately watered, and shaded from the midday 
sun) they will then require stopping again, and the 
young branches that have sprung up from the centre 
should be tied down again nearly to the first tier ; 
they may then be replunged in the bark-bed, and 
remain there till September. If they have pro- 
gressed as they ought the plants should be more than 
a foot in diameter, thick and bushy, and half-a-yard 
high. They had better now be lifted out from the 
tan and placed in the stove, to remain there all 
winter ; place them as near the glass as possible, 
and keep them rather dry. This treatment will 
induce a gentle rest, and will cause them to bloom 



freely the following season. If very large plants are 
desired let the same treatment be followed the next 
year, allowing no flowers to be produced, and ivs 
creasing tlie size of pots, stopping and tying out the 
branches so as to form a pyramid of them ; the lower 
branches should be encouraged to push out, so that 
the plant will be widest at the bottom. At the end 
of tlie second year the plants should be at the least 
two feet in diameter, and the same number of feet in 
height, and should produce U or 15 of their magni- 
ficent heads of scai'let orange flowers. 

The above description and treatment we intended 
more particularly for Ixora coccinea^ but the same 
treatment will suit the whole genus, including that 
fine new species lately introduced, the Ixora Java- 
nica. Below is a selected list of the species more 
particularly worth growing. 

Ixora coccinea (Orange-scarlet Ixora). 

crdcata (SaftVon-coloured I.). 

longifolia (Long-leaved I.), scailet. 

Jlammea (Flame-coloured I.). 

Bandhuca (Bandhuc 1.), fiesh- coloured. 

Obovata, or purpurea (Obovate-leaved I.), 
purple. 

Javanica (Java I.), pink. 
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FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

We trust our amateur florists have been wide 
awake during the sharp frosty weather we have had 
lately, and have taken advantage of our almost 
weekly warnings that such weather might come 
upon us unexpectedly, which, if not daily, or rather 
nightly, guarded against, would be very injurious to 
the delicate and beautiful objects classed as florists' 
flowers. We can only this week find room to reite- 
rate our warnings, for we are by no means yet certain 
that our favourite plants are safe from spring frosts. 
We remember an old successful florist, Mr. Emerson, 
of Barnet, many years ago urging upon florists the 
necessity of warmer covering than usual at this un- 
certain season, and recommending even good warm 
blankets, to protect the rising blooms of Auricula 
and Polyanthus y and other tender favourites. 

Carnations and Picotees ought now to be quite 
finished potting. Below is a veiy select list of the 
best show kinds, which every florist intending to 
exhibit a stand of 12 ought to possess. 

CARNATIONS. 
Scarlet FUikei. 

Cardinal Wolsey CMay's), one of the best 
Fii'ebrand (Hard wick's), very fine 
King of Scarlets (Kly'3), extra fine 
Orlando TMay's), a good fii*m flower 

Rose Flakes,* 

Orlando (May's), extra fine, a well-formed flower 
Ariel (May's), also good, with heautiful colours 
Princd ArUmr (May's), exti-a fine, with long pod- 
Briseis (Tomlyn's), very good, but not quite 

constant - - - - - 2 

Purple Flakes^ 

Beauty of Woodhouse (Mausley's), clear purple 

and white - - - - - J) 

Squire Trow CJaekson's), extra fine, a good show 

flower • - - - • - :] 

Wm. Penn (Tumei's), extra large, fine flower - '\ 

Queen of Purples (Holiday's), heavy colour, pure 

white, a truly grand variety - - 5 

* Brookes's Flora's Garland is nndoubtedlj the finest of all Rose 
Flakes yet known, but we hare already reoomniended it. 
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Scarlet Bizarres. Colours — scarlet, black, and white. 

per pair. 
Brutus (Calcotl's), each petal well marked wit li 

the Uiree coloui-^ ; a ttrni, n)se-ed<^ed HowtT - 'I 
Prince Albert (Puxley'Ji), ditto, but a lai-go flower T) 
Briiiiant (Uepworth's), colouis very bri^jht, line 

form •• • - - - - 'i 

Crimson Bizarres, Colours — crimson, black, and white. 

('aliban (May'^j, very fine, full flower - - .S ({ 

Loi*d Milton ^ Ely's;, u really ^'ood old variety - 'I 
llainbow (Cartwright's), an old favourite first rate 

ditto - - - - - - :{ () 

Pink and Purple Bizorren, This class has only 
two coloui's, but they are iiTt-gularly mixed &»» 
as to fonn a Uue bizarre flower. 

Edmund (May's;, has a high character - . 'i (i 

I'rincess Royal (^ Sealer's;, a large well-formed 

flower, colours good - - - . :j (j 

Prince Albert (Puxley'sj, pure white, well mixed 

with purple - - - - - Jj (> 

Epaminoudas ( Hogg's) , an old favourite good flower '^ 

Our space being full we must defer the list of 
picotees till next week. T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEX-GAEDEN. 

The present season has been one of the finest 
ever remembered for trenching, forcing, and surface- 
stirring the soil; and wherever these matters have 
been duly attended to, the soil must be in a fine, 
healthy, and well pulverized condition. If due at- 
tention has been ])aid to our dii^ections during so 
favourable a seed growing season, strong healthy 
plants will be sure to appear ; and with careful after 
attention, crops of all kinds of vegetables will cer- 
tainly be luxuriant and productive. Hoeing and 
scarifying ^e the principal attentions required ; and 
if such operations are performed in due season, much 
time and after labour is saved, and a weed never has 
the chance of appearing. As to the slug, or other 
destructive vermin, there is but little fear of them, 
as they and their larva get so constantly routed 
about by the continual stirring of the earth, that 
their appearance becomes very scarce. Those who 
have not thought it worth while to adopt this system, 
and who are, consequently, pretty well stocked with 
such pests as we have been describing, may feel 
themselves a little annoyed, as soon as showery 
weather sets in, to find how much attention will be 
required, early in the moniing and late in the even- 
ing, to prevent the destruction of their crops. New- 
brewers' grains and new bran are two of the best 
articles we could ever discover for enticing the slugs 
together. We lay a good tablespoonful ol either one 
or tlie other in small lumps here and there, about 
the places which they frequent in the dusk of the 
evening, and in two or three houi*3 afterwards they 
will bo found congregated together, and may be de- 
stroyed in quantities. We formerly used sometimes 
to collect tiiem, by taking them up with a trowel, 
and putting them into a pail ; and, at other times, 
we have |[one round with a bucket of hot slaked 
lime, dusting it over them, and collecting them and 
their bait together early the next morning. 

Asparagus Planting. — The season for planting 
this vegetable will soon arrive. Our system is, after 
the soil has become in good condition (the directions 
for which have been previously given), to set out the 
rows at two feet apart, stretching the line from end 
to end, and with a hoe drawing a drill on each side 
of it, placing the roots astride, in a regular manner, 
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over the little ridge thus formed between the two 
drills ; drawing the earth up over them immediately 
with hoe or rake, and pressing it down with a gentle 
tread of the foot, and then giving it the finishing 
touch with eitlier of the same tools again. 

RorxiNE Work. — Basil and street marjoram sow 
in full crop, as well as carrots ; also full sowings of 
celery. This latter vegetable sliould be sown on a 
little hrat, or on a well-prepared soil in a warm situa 
tion Prick off and repot chilUe and capsicum plants, 
as well as tomatoes. How the late kinds of peas and 
beans in succession, and attend to the surface hoeing 
of those now making their appearance. A drill of 
the round variety of spinach should also occasionally 
bo sown. EuU croj)s of parsley may be sown too, 
and the early-sown now coming up would be the 
better for a gentle raking, to break the siu-faco cnist. 
Parsley sown in pans for transplanting should now be 
planted out on well-prc])ared rich soil, in rows one 
foot apnrt each way. 

M rsrinooM Bkds for the summer should be made in 
shaded, cold situations, or dark sheds. Underground 
cellars, or caves of auv kind, ara famous situations 
for mushroom culture in summer. Two parts of well- 
made stable dung to one part of good tenacious loam, 
well incorporated together, and made as finn as pos- 
sible by treading or ramming, will be found excellent 
for producing an abundance of fine mushrooms of 
the best quality. Mushroom beds at this season 
should be made one-third slighter or less substantial 
than in the autumn ; they should, if possible, at all 
times be cased about two inches in thickness with 
good healthy loam, well beaten down. 

Melons now i-equire attention. Keep up a kindly 
uniform heat to those about showing fruit ; take par- 
ticular care in stopping all the leading shoots, as soon 
as they show fruit, one joint above the fruit ; leave 
those only that show the stiongest for fruit, and if 
only one or two of these are in bloom in a light at 
one time, pick them off. Watch the op|)ortunity 
when four, five, or more open their blossoms on the 
same day, and pay due attention to the impregna- 
tion ; shut up early, and make use of less humidity 
for a few days afterwards. Increase the heat to 70"^ 
night interior temperature, and a crop of even-sized 
melons may be expected as the result These should 
be duly thinned to the requisite number of four or 
1i\'fi of the handsomest-shaped fruit to each light. 
This must be regulated, of course, according to the 
strength of the plants. Liberal applications of tepid, 
clear, liquid manure should be given once or twice 
a week until the fruit has swelled to its full size, 
when water of any kind should be withheld, gently 
sprinkling the back or interior sides of the frame or 
structure every fine evening at shutting-up time with 
tepid water, which will maintain a healthy humidity 
throughout the night. We never, at any part of the 
season, apply the water over the foliage of either 
melon, cucumber, or vine: wo always place the 
blossom end of our melons to the north, and the 
stalks to the south aspect, which prevents their 
cracking. James Bar2jks. 



illSCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



ALLOTMENT EAllMING FOB APRIL. 

Soiling. — A proper economy in the management 
and application of manures is well known to be, 
after thorough draining, the true foundation of either 
good gardening or farming. For in very tmUi, 
although their operations would seem to differ so 
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widely, they rest on a precisely similar basis, and a 
first-rate kitchen or couimercial gardener may be 
safely looked up to as a model by Avhicli the proceed- 
ings of the allotment holder may be shaped. As 
bearing on the manure question, we would point to 
what is termed " soiling," as applied to live stock ; 
and whatever benefits raav be derivable from it to a 
farmer on a larger scale, of this we ai*e assured, that 
it is eminently calculated to benefit the cottager who 
keeps a cow or two. 

By a " soiling" system, we mean the cutting and 
carrying the green food to the shippon, shed, or cow- 
house, instead of consuming it in the field. 13y this 
practice, about one-half the usual quantity of land 
allotted to a cow will suffice. By this mode, the 
cottier's land will be found to increase in depth of 
tilth and richness annually, for his manure will an- 
nually increase. 

Green Crops. — Of course a difference in the mode 
of cropping would be necessary ; for a variety of other 
things creep into, and form part of, this system in 
different parts of the kingdom ; the difference being, 
for the most part, based on the character of the soil 
in its relation to any given crop. Thus, pad clover 
and f'f/e grass mixed, about 12 lbs. of the former, and 
a peck and half of the latter, is a very general fa- 
vourite. Lucerne^ also, to which we alluded at page 
292, is scarcely second to any crop, especially if laid 
down on soil which has got into fine tilth, and be- 
come perfectly clean through previous root-cropping, 
under high culture. About 12 lbs. of seed to the 
acre will suffice. As early spring feed, too, rt/e^ au- 
tumn sown, is a useful adjunct; sometimes, mixed 
with vetches. Of course, potatoes, swedes, mangold, 
cabbages, carrots, and the other valuable roots, will 
chime in with such a plan as winter soiling ; as, also, 
all the other items suggested in previous allotment 
papers ; the main difference being, that there will be 
no need of what is termed permanent pasturage, 
and, indeed, little, if any, imder hay, in the common 
sense of the term. Oats may alternate occasionally 
with this system, both in order to improve the rota- 
tion by creating much organic matter in the soil, 
and also in order to provide straw to consume with 
the roots in winter. 

Some caution is necessary in giving clover to cows, 
its swelling tendencies are well known. The best 
way is to cut it a day, at least, before it is consumed ; 
the beast, too, should be attended on the principle 
** little and often." By these means, if a small en- 
closed fold could be attached to the shippon, it is 
astonishing what a mass of manure would be scraped 
together in twelvemonths by a hard-working cottager 
— " The hand of the diligent maketh rich." We 
turn now to the minor affairs of the allotment 
holder; the time has arrived when the amount of 
diligence and skill exercised during the next three 
weeks will determine the amount of prosperity of the 
ensuing winter. We will endeavour to take the 
matter in the order of culture necessai'y. 

Preparation of Soil. — At page 29i, we adverted 
to this; we now repeat, *' be not afraid of a little 
extra labour." The weather has been so unusually 
fair, and so very dry, that land which htis had a due 
share of attention, will be in better order than has 
been known for some yeai's. 

Manuring. — Let every ))lot or bed be at once ap- 
poi*tioued, if not hitherto done, in the most decided 
way; and let the proper amount of manure necessary, 
be decided on in a sensible manner. There are those 
who apply the same amount to every crop, and in the 
same way. If they are ignorant, we hope by our 



paper to enlighten them ; if they arc indifferent, Ihey 
do not deserve so gi*eat a boon as a nice garden. In 
determining the quantity and also the quality of the 
manure necessary for any given plot or crop, it is 
proper to note the eft'ect required; whether pro- 
spective or immediate. At page 292, we remarked 
on this head, under the section *' breaking-up ground 
for allotments." We beg our readera to refer to that 
portion. It is there shown that as to " rest land " 
about to be converted into ground or root crops, 
especially the latter, the young plant requires to be 
coaxed in its earlier stages, if a full crop is expected. 
We would therefore advise the allotment holder, 
who, though provident habits, has a few extra 
shillings and some extent of ground, to purchase a 
little real Peruvian Ouano : than which nothing 
will be found more suitable to the purpose in hand. 
Now, as this guano is expensive, it behoves the allol- 
meut man to mind how he lays his cash out for it ; 
for the majority of guanos hitherto in the market 
show an amount of adulteration which would make 
the vendors blush, were it not that they had become 
exceedingly callous to those feelings, which we trust 
still cling to humanity in general. We have not 
space here to quote the pith of a lecture on guanos, by 
Professor Way, delivered at the Meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, at their house in 
Hanover-Square, London, on Februaiy 27th. Wo 
can merely say, that the adulteration is immense; 
and that unless our allotment readers can get some 
upright and kind friend to purchase their modicum of 
this precious article from a first-rate source, such as 
(iibbs and Co., they had better be content with 
the soot of their chimney, and such other homely 
material as they can scrape together. Of the latter, 
we may name the old rotten material from the wood- 
pile, old tan, old decayed leaves, fowl manure, very 
old manures, gone almost to a powder, mellow 
ditehing if not clayey, pond mud dried, &c. &c. 
Any or all of these things are good to mix with soot, 
guano, or any other concentrated or caustic manure, 
not only as iucreasing its bulk, but in order to sub- 
due that too sudden and sometimes prejudicial effect, 
which such highly concentrated matters are apt to 
create, and which although ultimately of immense 
benefit, are but too apt to engender a vast amount of 
prejudice against their application. 

Parsnips. — Sown of course ; if not, let them be put 
in immediately. A loamy soil preferable; deep 
digging with manure in the bottom of the trench 
the best policy. Kind — the large Hollow-crowned 
Guernsey. 

Carrots. — Let the principal crop be sown from 
the ten til to the twenty-fourth of April. Soil — deeply 
dug and friable. Manure, if any, at the bottom of the 
trench. The young plant " coaxed," as before sug- 
gested, by scattering those mixed materials in tho 
drills. We still advise occasional sowings of the Early 
Horn carrots, either in beds or drills. Plenty advice 
will be found in our back Allotment Papei-s. 

Turnips. — The swedes, if sown to remain, shoidd 
be got in about the middle of the month ; the ground 
should above all things be well worked, and by all 
means let some stimulating manure be put in the 
drills. This is one of the most material points in 
swede cultiu-e, for we have known crops secured, side 
by side with others which have totally missed, by 
these means. Rapid growth is the best chance 
against the fiy. A little Peruvian guano, and some 
soot, mixed with any old vegetable soil, or very old 
and mellow manm'e, will be found excellent. A seed- 
bed must not be sown until the beginning of May: 
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that is to say, if the plants are to sucoeed early crops. 
Peak. — A good sowing of the Green Imperial may 
now be the last with the allotment-holder ; at least, 
those with limited space. These will be off by the 
end of July, and the ground ready for winter greens. 
Of course the cottager will hoe through his former 
sowing, and stake tlieui in due time. 

Broad Beans. — We said, at page 293, that we 
would not have allotment-men sow later than the 
middle of March. If, however, they tviU try late 
crops, let them not defer it beyond the present period ; 
choosing a cool and half-shaded situation for them. 

Mangold-wortzel. — We would have all allotment- 
men, or cottagers who keep a cow, grow some mangold. 
It is such a long-keeping root, as to come in cleverly 
after swedes are all gone ; indeed, it might be had 
good until J une or tJuly, if necessary. As bearing 
on the ** soiling system,' alluded to at the beginniug 
of this fpaper, it is of much benefit ; for, towards the 
end of March, and thenceforward to the beginning of 
May, there is little pasturage ; the hay-stack is gene- 
rally a poor shrunken thing, the oat-straw is gone in 
wintering, the swedes are becoming exhausted, and 
the rye, or other early cutting, is not yet ready. For 
this period, then, principally, we would reserve the 
mangold. Besides, who can say that the dreadful 
potato-scourge may not visit us again with increased 
terrors? To be sure, wheat is cheap, but still roots 
are always in demand as a convenience ; and some 
mangold and swedes, at least, save a draw on the 
carrots and parsnips, — which latter should feed the 
cottier and his children ; the other, principally as 
food for the cow and pig. 

We are now drawing near to the limits of our 
paper, but we mnst beg to offer a few other scraps of 
advice. 

About onions, lettuces, parsnips, spinach, rhubarb, 
&c., we spoke in the paper for March, page 202 ; we 
need not now, therefore, enlarge on tnose matters. 
We pass on, therefore, to 

High Culture. — Towards the end of this month 
vegetation will be in a most active state, and to 
attend to yoimg crops betimes is at once the duty 
and interest of the cottager. Let liim remember that 
not a weed he sets his eyes on, but robs him day and 
night. And as *' little strokes fell great oaks," so 
with the weeds. Any one taken individually is 
surely insignificant enough, but view it in the light 
of the progenitor of thousands — aye, tens of thou- 
sands — and what then ? Crops shaded and hindered 
of development, ground exhansted without repay- 
ment, labour increased ; surely these are neitlier 
small matters, nor matters ot imagination only! 
Look well, therefore, to your young crops betimes, 
study the weather, and by timely weeding, hoe cul- 
ture, and carefully thinning out, success will assur- 
edly follow. At any rate, to our allotment friends 
we say, try it one season at least. 

In speaking of allotment, it will be seen that we 
have all along turned our attention, in some degree 
to the cottage gardener of the olden time. 8uch is 
frequently in a different position from the allotment 
holder, inasmuch as the cottier, in many cases, takes 
to a plot of ground well stocked with fruit-trees. In 
such cases, it is not an uncommon thing to find him 
counting on nearly paying his rent with his apples, 
his gooseberries, his black currants, or his damsons, 
as tlie case may be. Where such is the case, the 
mode of cropping between must be adapted to the 
situation of the fruit-trees ; for, if these be good, and 
the soil suits them, they will pay generally quite as 
well, or better, than vegetable cultura, providing 



that they are kept at proper distances, and thai no 
unprofitable trees are allowed to cumber the ground. 
We advise the cottager, however, not to dig nearer 
than within six feet or so of the stem of established 
trees, and thi-ee feet from young trees recently 
planted. We know of many cottage gardens, in this 
part of the country, where "the owners pay the rent 
with their damsons, their black currants, and their 
apples, at least, two paito out of three; producing, 
also, plenty of vegetables for the family, and roots 
for the pigs. 

Cabbaoes and other Greens. — ^In concluding for 
this month, we may first observe, that we find we 
had omitted to point to the sowing of the various 
greens for the autumn and winter's produce. April 
and May are the most eligible months, but the period 
of sowing must, of course, be ruled by the period 
at which they will be wanted to succeed or to inU-o- 
duce between the rows of any given crop. For kinds 
and farther advice in detail, we refer our readers to 
back allotment papers; and in our next, we will 
handle cultural matters, dec. 

THE rOULTRY-KEEPER'S CALENDAR. 

April. 
By Martin Doyle, Author of " HinU to SmaU 

Farmers" ttc. 
Rearing of Poultry.— A cottager's family ought 
to know how to rear poultry ; neither much art nor 
extraordinary care is required for this purpose, and 
considerable profit may be realized by the sale of 
poultry and eggs. With the advantage of a garden 
or field, and little enclosure, two or three sorts may 
be reared. 

And how pleasant is it to see the children of cot- 
tagers — who have not many sources of amusement — 
watching, with eager curiosity and delight, the pro- 
gress of life in the chick, from the day when its first 
faint chirp gives warning of its desire and efforts to 
issue forth from its protecting shell to the period 
when it becomes a proud and courageous husband, 
or a nursing mother " gathering her chickens under 
her wings," and evincing the seff-denial, anxiety, and 
fortitude, which teach the moral lesson to Christian 
mothers that tenderness, devotedness, and ^resolution 
arc duties to be fidfilled by them towards their chil- 
dren ; while the same teaching instructs these — tlieir 
offspring — that they should obey their mother's warn- 
ing voice, flee to her for protection, and confide in 
her love. 

H.\TCHiNG.— The number of eggs for the largest 
hen ought not to exceed 16 ; 12 may be considered 
the average for well-sized hens. The nest should be 
of soft straw, laid on or near the ground, and in a 
warm aspect 

Some hens will 8cai*cely leave the nest for food or 
water, therefore both should be witbin their reach ; 
but it is better to enconrage her to leave the nest for 
a few minutes once a day, in order to feed and stretoh 
her legs. Taking daily food is necessary not only to 
preserve her strength, but to keep up the warmth of 
her body, which is essential in the process of hatch- 
ing. The greater the circumference and weight of 
her body, the greater the number of eggs which the 
hen can cover, and the greater the heat she imparts ; 
for this reason, among others, and the convenient 
length of her legs, the Dorkinff breed is superior for 
sitting. A long-legged bird, like the Malay, would 
feel it more difficult to bend her legs in a proper 
manner under her body, and continue in that con- 
strained |)08ition than a. bird with shorter stilts ; as 
a tailor with very short legs and thighs can, we pre- 
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8ume, sit more at ease on bis board while he amnses 
himself with his goose. 

It is useless, it' uot prejudicial, to turn the eggs in 
the nest; leave the hen to her own instincts in this 
respect, she will manage them properly. It is not 
injudicious however to examine the eggs, as Mr. 
Richardson directs, about the twelfth day, to aseer- 
Uin whether they are fhiitlul :— " for this purpose 
hold the egg between your hands in the sunshine, if 
the shadow which it forms waver, keep the egg, as 
the wavering of the shadow is occasioned by the 
motion of the chick within; if it remain stationary, 
throw it away." On the 2 1st day the chicks begin 
to peck at the shell with their upper bills, and faintly 
chirp at their labour, as if they were saying, " I want 
to get out" But perhaps they may not be able to 
make an opening with their little pick-axes for many 
hours, yet it will be better not to assist them, unless 
it should at last be almost certain that they cannot 
do their own work. 

After examining the eggs and listening to the 
chirp within, the eggs, if replaced, should be set on 
the large end, otherwise the chick would be turned 
upside down, in which position it could not peck at 
the shell. One object of the examination should be 
to ascertain, through the light, if the yolk has been 
taken up into the body of the chick to supply it 
with the necessary nourishment for 24 hours. 

The best instrument for opening the shell Is the 
point of a pair of scissors; and great tenderness 
should be used in freeing the prisoner from the shell, 
in case that its feathers should be glued to it, which 
will probably be the case if the chick do not extricate 
itself within a few hours after the opening of the 
shell has been first made. 

For the first fortnight the chicks should be fre- 
quently fed with crumbs of bread soaked in milk 
during the day, and afterwards with grits, curds, 
rice boiled in butter-milk or skim-milk, barley meal, 
potatoes, &c., according as they are to be fattened off 
or not. 

During the first month, the nursing hen is usually 
tethered by the leg to a small coop, placed on a 
grassy sward in sunshine, or confined in it, in order 
that at her warning voice the chickens may enter in 
through the bars. Unless she is a very giddy and 
careless mother, it is more humane to leave her at 
some liberty after her long sitting, in the ftill en- 
joyment of her little family, as far as their security 
will permit 

Sometimes good sitting hens are made to sit twice 
in succession, by transferring the chicks to foster- 
mothers; this is a barbarous custom, unnatural, and 
therefore to be discountenanced, unless under some 
very peculiar circumstances. 

Turkeys. — The turkey lays all her eggs wherever 
she has made her first nest, which will be in some 
secluded nook, if she be not watched when she gives 
that peculiar note of warning which a poultry woman 
understands. The turkey hen lays sometimes every 
day, sometimes every second day, and sits for 9:2 
perseveringly ; she is a gentle, unoffending creature, 
and yet the turkey cock would do her eggs, and her- 
self when laying, an injury if he could find them. 

The chicks of the turkey make their appearance on 
the 3 1st and d^nd da^, and are to be treated as in 
the former case, that is, they are to be left to their 
own efforts as long as possible, and not removed 
from the nest for at least 12 hours after they have 
been liberated from the shell. As the mother is not 
a clever intelligent bird, the care of a woman or girl 
is constantly required to feed the young birds, to 



shelter them from showers, or excessive heat, until 
they are six weeks old, at which time they will eat 
boiled potatoes and turnips, or nettles, lettuces, &c., 
chopped and mixed with meal or grits, without her 
hand. Tlieir first food should be curds and hard 
egg, with crumbs. The boarded coop will be the 
best security for them against sudden rain, at\er they 
have been housed until the weather has become suf- 
ficiently mild to admit of their taking the air. The 
confinement of the mother in or near the coop will 
be indispensable, if their be no enclosed yard, because 
turkeys are determined ramblers. 
Gekse. — 

" On Candlemas day 
Oeod housewife's geese lay." 

The goose — which in the natural course of her habits 
began to lay in February or early in March — is per- 
haps now desiring to sit after having laid (always in 
the same nest where her laying commenced) a suffi- 
cient number for hatching, which we hare stated in 
the calender of last month to be 15. It is decidedly 
more economical to have goslings produced from the 
eggs tlian to consume them prematurely, if there be 
a run for them on a common more especially. Their 
value and usefulness is scarcely calculable. We will 
suppose that a village green supports only 60 brood 
geese, the owners of these would be dissatisfied if 
they got but 10 young ones from each in the year 
besides eggs. This gives 500 geese per annum, 
without taking the chance of a second brood ; multi- 
ply 500 by the number of village greens and we will 
form a very inadequate estimate of the importance 
of the bird. And all this with scarcely any outlay. 
The little trouble they demand of being secured at 
night and let out in the moming, of setting the 
geese and pegging the goslings, is a source of amuse- 
ment and interest to thousands of aged and infirm 
persons, in whose affections their geese stand second 
onlv to their children and relations. 

The period of incubation for the goose is 31 days, 
during which the gander may be near her, if he 
chooses, without any danger of his doing mischief. 
He is a quiet, loving mate, and has been known to 
take a turn at sitting on the eggs. The goslings 
must not be let near water for a few days after their 
birth, and must be kept dry and warm at first, like 
the young of other poultry. Green food and garden 
roots may bo soon mixed with meal for them. Early 
geese should be well fed for the early market. 

Ducks. — The period of incubation with them is 
also 31 days. Hut they are not often employed as 
nurses, on account of their propensity to quit the 
nest for a cold bath. Ducks are very prolific ; and 
as they will often lay a great many eggs in the 
season, it is perhaps better on the whole to set some 
of their eggs, (say from 9 to 11) under a large hen, or 
from 15 to 18 under a turkey; though when they 
are able to run about and swim they cause dreadful 
terror to their afiectionate foster-mothers, who run 
round the water intreatlng of them not to drown 
themselves, as they fear they are heedlessly about to 
do, but without being attended to by the ungrateful 
objects of their solicitude, as sometimes happens to 
other mothers too. Ducklings ought not to be al- 
lowed access to a pond before they are a fortnight 
old, though they may be allowed before that time to 
paddle in a fiat dish. The care and feeding which 
IS usual with goslings at the beginning should be 
observed with ducklings. 

Varieties. — The two best kinds of duck are the 
Aylesbury and the Rouen ; but we shall confine our 
attention to-day to that first-named. 
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It ia quite whilf, breeds early, ind congequenOy 
is reared ia Urge quantities for the London market. 
Many cottagers in Diickingliamsliire obtua a chief 
part of their' living by rnisiDg these ducks ; the 
interior of their cottages is fitted up willi pens for 
the ducklings; these being raised cnteBy by hand, 
their care devolring upou " the good wife of Ibe 



BEIvKEEPF.R'S CALENIJAK.— Apnii,. 

Bn J. H. FtigM, Eaq., Author of " The Bee-ke«pera 

Quiile" <N. 

)Jr the time tbie paper meets tlie eye of my api' 

ariau frieads, the busy month of preparation wilh all 

trovident bee keepers will bejostcammencing; both 
ives and boxes are now all cleaned and arranged, 
rendy for being placed upon llie Htock-hires at the 
end of the month ; tliuse hivea that required fresh 
painting are already done, or will be immediately set 
about; and, where Taylor's Amateur's Hives are 
used, guide-comhs will be fixed upon the bars, the 
metliod of doing which I will give in Mr. Taylor's 

UiiuB-cojins, — "Pieces of clear trorfr«r-(ioin6 should 
be reserved for guide-combs (or decoys for glaaaes). 
TpoQ each of the eide-bare, nearest the centre one, a 
small piece of eomb should be fixed. This ia easily 
olfccted by heating a common Bat*ii*on, slightly 
warming too bars witli it, Ihi'U melting a little bees- 
wax upon it. The comb is uow drawn quickly across 
the healed iron, aud held don'n upon the bar, to 
which it firmly adheres, if oroperly managed. These 
pieces of guide-comb ucecl not be more than Iwo or 
liiree inches in diameter. Care should be taken that 
the pitch, or incliuation of the cells, is upwards from 
the centre of each comb. Droiu-crlUd combi for this 
purpose are to be avoided, as well as those wilh ehm- 
gated cells." lilasscs will be provided, and guide- 
combe lixed in tliem also. 

This is not a busy month for the apiarian only, but 
with his bees as well, in bringing in pollen. Mr. 
Oolding tells us, that the neigiiljourhood of willows 
is of great advantage to the bees in early apriog: 
should a few fine days accompany their flon-oring, 
monv hives will be enabled to ward ufi'the impend' 
iog famine which but too often then tlu'eatens. He 



says, that from the 20th to the 30Ui of Uanh, in 
IH'IO, the weather was so favourable as to enable the 
bees to make au extraordinary oollection ; single 
hivea in some days gained in weight upwards of three 
pounds each, and worked in wax, where room wui 
given, as vigorously as at Midsummer. The spring 
of ltl41 was a very similar one; and he says, that his 
hives, on the loth of March of that year, gained 
from two to three pounds each during the day. 

Poi.i.KK. — The first collection of pollen that I have 
wituessed this year was on the l&th of February; from 
its appearance it must, I think, be gathered from Ibe 
winter aconite, a good deal of which is growing around 
roe. An excellent thing this, with the ClothKtfgohl 
crocus, to cultivate for a very early supply, for ihcy 
afford both pollen and honey in considerable abun- 
dance ; but I am by no means an advocate for culti. 
vating plants e.xclusively for bees, except it be a few 
very early flowering ones ; for though ynu may culti- 
vate borage, and mignonette, it must be to the sur- 
rounding country that the apiarian should look for 
bis chief supply — to the fields of white clover, the 
woods, the heatlis, i&c, kn. 

BbE'DREhh. — As the season for going amongst our 
bees is fast approaching, aud as careful apiarians ore 
desirous of baviug aU things ready for use befoi« they 
are immediately required, and as being well armed 
against the stiugs of their bees gives confidence and 
coolness to the inexperienced operator, both of which 
are so essentially necessary to the sucoeasful aecom- 
])lishment of his object, I will give the plan of a very 
simtiie and convenient beedress, which has been 
kindly handed to me by a friend. It ia formed of green 
leno, aud so made as to iuclose the head, neck, and 
shoulders ; indeed, it ia like a bag, with aleeveB to tie 
at the wrists; the sleeves are made of gi'een glaicd 
cambric. It fonna altogether a perfect panoply, and 
tlie most timid person, with its aid, may perjbrm the 
most dilBuult oj>eratiou with the greatest coolness, 
aud without the possibility of being stung. 

YouNo llt^EB. — The firat time of my oliserviug 
youngbees this year was on the 1at of March, at some 
of my atrougeal hives. They may be known hv their 
colour, which is something lighter than the ola ones; 
and by their unwillingness to take llight upon first 
coming out of the hive. They may be seen to turn 
round several tiuies upon the aliglitiug board, aud (o 
run from side to aide of it, as if afraid to trust them- 
selves to their wings. 

DiiuNK liitEH. — Drone bees usually make their 
appearance towards the middle or the end of this 
month ; their first appearance is very gratifying to 
the bee-keepers, fur it proves to him that his slocks 
are in a healthy and prosperous condition. It is 
said that the celebrated apiarian, Uonner, was always 
so delighted at their first appearance, that he made 
the day oife of festivity and rejoicing for himself and 
all hia family, 

ItoBBKBs. — Aa considerable robberies frequently 
take place in this month nmougstthe bees, attention 
is required lo discover if any hivea are attacked, and 
when it is found to be the case, it will bo necessary 
to narrow the entrance of the hive, so that one. or 
two bees at most, can go in at the same time. The 
weak stocks, in gcueral, are those that sufier &om 
pillage. Robber-bees may easily be distinguished finm 
others, for they fly rapidly round the hive, and hover 
before the entrance for some time before alighting; 
and when tbey venture to do so, they are generally 
seized by some of the sentinels which guard the ' 
entrance. 
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MY EARMYAKD. 

How true it is that all nature rejoices in the 
spring; and the farm-yard at this season of the year 
possesses very great attractions. Such an assertion 
would cause a smile to creep over the face of those 
who were born and bred in towns, but my country 
readers will well understand it. Our possessions at 
this time are all on the increase: the cows have 
calves by their side ; the sow her litter (of, it may be, 
some eight or ten little ones) ; the sheep arc feeding 
greedily on the *' preserved bits of grass," ilieir lambs 
bounding and frisking around them ; hens are sitting 
on their eggs, watching, I should imagine, anxiously 
for the time in wliich they may introauco their pro- 
geny to the light of day, or, perhaps, in some few 
and favoured farm-yards she is busy searching for 
food for her brood, her wearisome task over, and she 
is now deriving pleasure from her patient sitting. 
Some hens do not at all like the connnement neces- 
sary to bring the eggs to perfection : I have one at 
present who brought ont her first brood remarkably 
well, but since that time she has declined sitting 
longer than a week at a time. I have tried her three 
times, and each time she has had the ingratitude to 
spoil thirteen eggs, although I took every pi-ecaution 
to tempt her to remain on her nest — such as placing 
food and water within reach, " sitting " her in a 
quiet place, &c., all which trouble would not have 
been taken had she not been a beauty, and, con- 
sequently a pet. Even in reference to the inmates 
of a farm-yard, '* the world judges by outward ap- 
pearances" more than it ought to do. Cows may, 
from the Istof April, be left out at night; this will 
help to economise your hay, and will also give you 
more milk, natural grass always producing more 
than hay and roots. Vetches, Lucerne, and tares 
will soon be ready for the scythe, therefore, put up as 
much grass as you possibly can for hay. Grass that 
you intend to cut should not be stocked after Lady- 
day, or, at any rate, after the Ist of April. Many 
people recommend its being put up the beginning 
of the year, but this in small " holaings " is almost 
impossible, nor do I think it of very great importance, 
at least, I mean that the benefit you derive from 
having more pasture, during the early part of the 
year, more than compensates for the loss in the bulk 
of the hay crop. When your sow litters, take great 
care that she is not disturbed; that the straw on 
which she lies is not too long, and that she has 
plenty to drink. If these points are not attended 
to, the young pigs are often destroyed, cither by 
being overlayed, or by the mother's killing them. 
Even when all these precautions are taken, there are 
some sows who will destroy their young. J am soriy 
to be obliged to record so sad a fact of my favourites, 
yet it is true, though I hope and believe very rare ; 
and I think it has generally been ascertained that 
deficiency of milk, provided for the young pigs' 
nourishment, was always an accompaniment to this 
])iece of barbarity. This, in some measure, softens 
the feelings towards the unfortunate animal; but 
whatever may be the cause, there is onlj one course 
to pursue, and that is, fatten the sow immediately, 
and as quickly as possible, so as to kill her before 
the hot weather sets in ; and as bacon is not first- 
rate unless salted in cool weather, I should advise its 
being sold fat to the butcher, if possible. 

In my last paper, f promised to make some remarks 
about rabbit feeding, and as I think it would be a 
great source of comfort to the cottager if rabbits were 
kept, I will say all I know about them. Books re- 
commend you to feed them on *' oats, hay, beans, and 



a little green food." Now, I know from experience, 
that if you wish rabbits to pay, you must not feed 
them daintily. I dare say they will be fatter and better 
flavoured if fed on the " fat of the land," but I think 
the cottager, and those who study economy, will be 
quite satisfied if they can see a couple or two of 
rabbits on their table each week, with a very slight 
outlay of money, and will not be likely to complain 
that the flavour is not so good as it might have been 
had oats and beans been given to them con.stantJy. 
If a garden is owned by the rabbit keeper, nothing can 
be better for them than the tops of canots and celery ; 
the roots they are very fond of, but as they are used 
in the house, it would be wasteful to give it to them. 
The hedges supply much that is useful for rabbit 
feeding. Wild parsnips and the common dandelion 
root they will eat freely ; and as, of course, they must 
feed when in a wild state upon such food, nature 
points out that it is good for them. Children could 
be well and agi-eeably employed in collecting such 
food. Great regularity should be observed in feed- 
ing rabbits ; three times a day is better than twice, 
for if much food is given them at once they tread it 
under foot and waste it. A handful of hay should 
constitute the middle meal, and that will prevent the 
green food disagreeing with them. A few tea-leaves, 
squeezed dry, and given to tliem now and then, is a 
good " medicine." When the doe is about to bring 
forth her litter, great care must be taken that she is 
not disturbed, for, if frightened, she sometimes de- 
vours her young ones. She must also be well fed ; 
and immediately after they are bom some warm 
gruel, or warm milk, should be given to the doe. 
Rabbits will breed all the year round, but it is much 
wiser to have litters only in the summer, for rabbits 
born in the winter ai'e difficult to rear, and the doe's 
strength soon wears out if she is allowed to have 
more than four litters in the year ; and as they gene- 
rally have from six to ten young ones at a time, a 
large number will be reared even then. A rabbit, if 
carefully attended to, is fit for the table at three 
months ; but, generally speaking, it is more profitable 
to keep them another month, as they are then full 
grown. I am quito sm*e no cottager will repent 
buying a couple of rabbits; and if he once feels the 
comfort of having one for dinner once or twice a 
week, he will never give them up. C. M. A. 



THE PHYSIC GARDEN. 
By a Physician. 

PoLYOALEiE. — Of this oi'dcr there are but two spe- 
cies indigenous to England ; and, as their medicinal 
properties are very similar, I shall treat of them 
under one head, and refer my reader to them for in- 
formation. I may, however, mention that the 
qualities contained in our English plants are pos- 
sessed to a much greater degree by a ^orth American 
species — the famous Senega, or Snake Root, formerly 
so celebrated as an antidote to the bite of the rattle- 
snake, being used both externally and internally, for 
which purpose it is still used by the Senegaro In- 
dians. 

The Rattany Root, of Chili, is part of another 
member of this order, and is a well-known astringent, 
as well as a powerful tonic medicine. 

Milkwort (Polygala vulgaris L., and Polygala 
amdra L.). — ^Although it has been doubted by some 
whether the latter species is strictly English, yet as 
it is common in many parts of France and Germany, 
it may fairly come under our consideration as a plant 
capable of cultivation in England. The only difler 
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ence, in a medicinal point of view, between the two 
species is, that tlie latter is rather more powerful and 
efficacious than the former ; and, with this prefatory 
remark, I shall now speak of them as but one plant. 
The milkwort, like all the other individuals of this 
order, has a bitter astringent taste in its leaves, which 

Property is much more fully developed in its roots, 
t is the latter part of the plant, consequently, which 
is used in medicine, and an infusion of it is a safe 
cathartic, as well as of considerable use for a cough 

Frooeeding from cold, since it promotes expectoration, 
t is also employed in cases of pleurisy, in cousump- 
tion, and in malignant fevers, with' great benelft. 
The powder of the root is given in doses of from half 
a drachm to a drachm ; or a pint and a half of water, 
with an ounce of it thei-cin, may be boiled down to a 
pint, and drank with milk. 

CAROPHYLLACE.t. — Of SO little usc are any of these 
plants, that it may be wondered why the order is 
retained in the meaical list. For the most part, they 
are remarkable for their insipidity and general inac- 
tivity ; and though some of them had useful properties 
attributed to them, it is now believed that they had 
no real claim to any such virtues. In this list 1 may 
mention the soapwort {Saponaria officinalis L.), the 
campion {Lychnis dioica L.), and the chickweed 
(SteUaria media) ^ all of which are mentioned by 
the old herbalists. I may observe in passing, that 
the last plant may be boiled for the table like spinach. 

The only species to which I shall refer is the Clove 
Pink {Dianthus caryophyUus A.), which is well known, 
and in the highest favour for its beauty and rich 
spicy odour. It has been cultivated in Europe from 
time immemorial, and is the source from whence 
have been derived all the beautiful varieties of car- 
nations and picotees. Like all its congeners, it is 
quite destitute of any real medical value, though it 
is still used in physic on account of the agreeable 
colour and flavour which it imparts. The flowers 
are for this purpose made into a syrup, which, from 
its harmless nature, forms a very desirable modifier 
of the nauseous mixtures which we sometimes are 
obliged to take. 

Formerly, this syrup was supposed to be able to 
raise the spirits, or, in the language of the time, " to 
warme and comforte the harte ; " it was also recom- 
mended in various nervous and spasmodic affections, 
and in malignant fevers ; but its medical use is now 
quite obsolete, except as a flavouring and colouring 
agent. 

LiNEiB. — The claims of the plants in this order to 
our notice are not very important, for the use that 
may be made of them in curing any of the " ills 
that flesh is heir to," while at the same time some 
of the species are of immense importance to the 
world, from the extraordinary tenacity of their fibres, 
which renders them suitable for being manufactured 
into coarse cloths and thi'ead, but especially into 
that valuable fabric (which takes its name from the 
plant) lineiu 

There are but two species of any medical interest, 
both of which are natives of England; and their 
only common quality is the presence of oil and 
mucilage in their seeds, which renders them con- 
sequently emollient. 

13lue Flax {Linum nsitatissimum L). — This is 
the plant, whose fibres, commonly known as flax, 
have been used from time immemorial in the manu- 
facture of cloth and thread. The substance which we 
call tow, is the short fibres of the same plant ; those 
which are too short for being woven into linen ; and 
this latter material when scraped and thus torn 



up constitutes ftnt— a very important agent to the 
surgeon. 

An infusion of the seeds, well known as linseed tea, 
is of great use in all cases where there is any irrita- 
tion of the mucous membranes : as in violent diarr- 
hoDH, and in aflections of tlie lungs, when it acts as 
a demulcent, and allays the irritation. The seeds, 
when bruised and moistened with boiline water, 
form a most valuable emollient poultice ; and accord- 
ing to Dr. Lindley, the oil mixed with lime-water 
has been a favourite application for burns. 

Much more do 1 leel disposed to say regarding 
the many useful purposes to which this pretty little 
plant is turned, but I must curb my inclination to be 
communicative upon that which does not materially 
aflect the object of my present writing, and I there- 
fore pass on to the notice of the other species. 

White Fl.*x {fAnum catharticum L). — Though 
now almost obsolete, this plant was formerly in con- 
siderable repute as a cure for rheumatism ; and 
country people still gather it for this purpose. In 
obstinate cases of this kind. Dr. Withering found a 
dose of two drachms of the dried herb very useful ; 
or an infusion of a handful of the green plant will 
have a similar eflect. Its taste is bitter, and its 
action powerfully, though not dangerously, cathartic. 
It is, however, somewhat uncertain in its operation. 

The plant may be commonly met with in pastures 
in Encland, and also in other parts of Europe ; and 
in such profusion does it grow about Versailles, as to 
cause the fields (small as are its blossoms) to appear 
quite white with them. 

OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. 88.) 

There is one particular spot, which I pass almost 
daily, whera I am sure to hear the joyous, thrilling 
notes of the lark. It is a large open piece of arable 
land, lying high and dry, and there is a freshness 
and buoyancy in the uuconfined air which the lark 
seems to relish as much as I do myself; and I often 
pause to listen to his joyous song, and try to discern 
his little fluttering form suspended in the air ; but I 
can seldom see him. Ho is soon lost in clouds and 
space, and his warbling notes alone mark his soaring 
flight. What energy, what vivacity, what enthusiasm 
there is in the lark's song ! It seems to grow fuller 
and richer as he rises higher and higher, as if the 
dear, delicious air inspired him the more he tastes 
it in its lofty purity, and made him rejoice in as- 
cending beyond the fogs and vapours of the earth. 
Does it not i-omind us, as we listen to bis voice, of 
the gladness that swells the Christian's heart, as his 
hopes rise higher and higher, beyond " Uio tilings on 
the earth," to those things that ai-e above — and 
brighten as they rise? Buoyant and sportive as is 
the soaring wind, melodious as is the lively lay, yet 
there is a sweeter, holier song for man to sing— a 
bolder, higher, grander flight for him. The believer 
is borne, amid " the changes and chances " of the 
world, "on eagles' wings;" and the "new song" that 
is set to the music of Mount Zion, has no parallel 
on earth. It is a song begun, indeed, among the 
clouds of our tempesUossed life, but that will never 
cease throughout a glorious eternity. Has not the 
merry lark a word for us, as the gushiugs of his song 
reach our listening ear ? He tells us, that we too 
ought to make melody in our hearU for all the good- 
ness of God ; he pours forth bis praise for lesser 
mercies — while the voice of man is mute. Does not 
the unceasing warble of this little bird condemn tlie 
disiegard we show to our own high calling ? 
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The perpetual cawing of my faToarite rooks, unmu- 
sic&l and moootonoas as it is, has now again begun, 
and will oease no more till theii- young can fly. I 
rejoice to hear their hoarse yoioes, and am sorry when 
they take their winter leave, although they continually 
visit us in the daytime even then. I love to hear 
them the first thing in the morning, and the last 
thing at night ; to watch them battling with the wind, 
or careering round the trees, or fighting and disputing 
with each other. If I were observant, as many people 
are, I might gain some hints from their manners and 
customs; but I have no gift that way. My fattier, 
who noticed everything, when residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Yorkshire moors, soon learned to dis- 
cern the changes of the weather by the habits of his 
i*ooks. However threatening might be the aspect of 
the day, if the rooks went off in a body to feed on the 
moors all was safe — ^no rain ever fell. If, on the con- 
trary, the brightest weather failed to tempt them from 
the park, a change would surely take place — ^rain came 
in a very few hours. My father said he never knew 
these signs to fail ; so much so, that he looked as 
regularly to the rooks as to the barometer when he 
rose in the morning; and if they ever differed in 
opinion the rooks were right. 

The noise of a rookery aasooiates itself remarkably 
in tlie mind, with times and places. Most other 
country soimds are heard so generally, that they do 
not connect themselves closely with particular icieas; 
but rooks are not heard every where, and they do fre- 
quently earry us away in thought to the distant and 
the past. There is, or used to be, a settlement of 
rooks in Bath, in the garden of a residence sheltered 
by a few tall trees ; and I shall never forget the feel- 
ings of delight with which I used to pace beneath the 
high brick wall, listening to their loud noise, and 
trying to fancy myself at home, under our own beech- 
trees, till the rattle of a carriage broke the charm ! 

Since the snow has melted, the mosses seem par- 
ticularly bright and beautiful, more so than I think 
I ever saw them. I observe among the woods beds 
of feathery moss, so green and lively, that it quite re- 
freshes the eye accustomed so long to the barrenness 
of a wi ntry scene. I do not understand any of the varie- 
ties of moss, but there is one particular kind so delicate 
and spray-like, that it reminds me of fern in the shape 
of wliat may be called its leaves. The formation of 
moss consists in small cells, which drink up the rain 
and dew; this keeps it perpetually moist. The earth 
is never parched beneath a carpet of moss, and the 
roots of trees are kept cool and damp by its friendly 
aid. We often admire the silky green coating that 
inwraps the lower part of their rugged stems, but we 
do not, perhaps, remember how useful, as well as 
beautiful it is. Mosses are the first approach to vege- 
tation on rocky shores, from which the sea has totally 
receded ; and they appear in a short time upon the 
islands that have occasionally been thrown up from 
the bosom of the ocean — thus wonderfully displaying 
the latent fertility of the earth, although it has been 
covered with the deep sea ever since the command 
to " bring fortli grass, the herb yielding seed after his 
kind, and the frui^tree yielding fruit after his kind," 
was given by Grod. 

There is an unohtrusiveness in moss that causes us 
to neglect it, yet how much it embellishes the woods, 
the copse, the sequestered pathway; and how softly, 
yet brightly green it is when the early spring sun- 
oearas glance cheerily among the trees, and dart into 
the cold, damp wooas that have so long remained 
almost in darkness ! 

We pass carelessly by a mossy bank, or over mossy 



Cund, we feel it yelvetty and pleaaaat to the ieett 
i we do not pause to examine U closely, to admire 
the beautiful cuplike form of one variety, or the leafy 
richness of another. There are so many species of 
this beautiful portion of vegetation, that they might 
afibrd unceasing interest and delight. That species, 
called the common club-moss, which is frequently 
found in England, clothes vast districts in Lapland, 
and is the food of the gentle, serviceable Rein-deer, 
that almost friend of man. In those dreary regions, 
covered with almost perpetual snow, this valuable 
moss lies safely beneath it, preserved alive when all 
other vegetation ceases, to be the support of the few 
animals that inhabit those bleak lands. When the 
snow is scratched away by the instinct of the rein- 
deer, his food is green and nourishing, although frosts 
prevail so strongly that man*s breath freezes on his 
lips. What a wonderful, what a gracious provision 
for the wants of the dumb creation ! Whenever we 
meet with the interesting dub-moss, then let us vie^v 
it with peculiar regard,-— let us think of the desolate 
lands it overspreads and benefits, — ^let us think of the 
animal creation, guided by the Creator's hand, seek- 
ing it below the frozen surface of deep snows ; and 
let it cover us with shame to think that while they, 
the beasts that perish, " seek their meat from Qoa^* 
we, Uessed with the gift of reason, too often seek it 
from ourselves ! How few of us there are that wait 
upon Him to give us '* our daily bread ! " 



APPABATUS FOR WARMING A GREEN- 
HOUSE. 





This apparatus is formed of a 
a Circular cast iron plate a, 2 feet 

diameter, with a circular bole in 

the centre of 8 inches diameter. 
b Fuel-pipe, of cast iron, 4 feet long, 

and 7 inches diameter at top; 

it is a very little lai'ger at the 

bottom to allow coke to slide 

down. 
c Its lid, fitting into a sand groove. 

When the two are put together, b is let down by 
the handles e, through the hole in the plate a. 
Flange d fits into a sand groove /, which is filled 
with silver sand. This is to allow of expansion, 
without cracking Uie cast iron. 

On the top surface of the outer edge of plate a, a 
half-inch fillet (g) is cast with the plate ; for the pur- 
pose of holding sand round the edge of the plate. 
The plate a is not bedded in the brick-work, but 
simply rests upon it. In the 12-inch paving-tiles, 
with which tlie brick-work is covered, a circular hole 
is cut of an inch larger diameter than the plate ; and 
this cavity, or groove, is filled 
with sand all round, as high as 
the top of the fillet, so that the 
edge of the plate is buried in 
sand, and the plate has liberty 
to expand or contract to any 
extent. 

If bottom-heat is not required, 
the annexed cut would be com* 
plete in itself, without the cop- 
per boiler ; but, having a tank 
previously, I added the copper 
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boiler, aa shewn in fg. i. The same fire will do 
for one or both ; care bein^ taken tliat both fuel-pipe 




Fif.i. 
and boiler are dirtcthj oter tJte /umnct-ban. Sfy 
boiler holds about 3 quarm, or rather less. It is a 
great niistalte to suppose that a liirge boiler is re- 
quired. It is a. loB3 of fuel to heat more water than 
tne diameter of the flow-pipe will allow to go into 
circulation at the same time. lu niue, warmth is 
perceptible as soon as the fire is lighted. AIt green- 
house is 18 by 15 feet; and being built with its back 
adjoining a sitting-room, I sm obliged to adopt tlie 
following arrangement, which others would vary 
■ccordiog *" ";--■"•-•■— "-= 



Fitf. 5. 

Fig. 6 represents the whole complete, put together, 
and set ia trickn-ork :-»ni is the flow-pipe convejiag 
tlie hot water from the boiter; n is the liraas union- 
joint connecting it with the tank in the greenbouae ; 
is the return-pipe, bringing the water back from the 
Unk ; h is the flue, through the wall ft, into tlie 
ohimne; I; and i is a damper. 

As soon as the lire is li(;hted, the heated air ascends 
from the plate to a low ceiling {p, in fig. U), in a porch 




Fig. 0. 



at the north end of the greeuhonae, ioto which there 
is a door {>) from the porch. Orer this glass door a 
head-light of one ^ane (») swings upon pivots, and 
lets tbe warm air into the greenhouse. Under the 
threshold of this door is a cast iron grating, (() com- 
mtmicatiitg with an air drain under the floor of the 
bouse. This drain has a regular fall of several 
inches : thus a circulation of warm aii is kept up on 
the Polmaise principle. 

^'ery little fuel is consumed : less than a bushel of 
coke in 21 hours, at a coat of about 4d. It requires 



very little attention ; when tbe fuel-pipe is BUed lo 
the top with coke, and the lid put on, tne contents of 
the pipe b will last fi'om 1^ to 'ii hours without re- 

SlenisDiD^: according to the heat required, and the 
raught given by means of the damper and ventilator. 
Tbe flue is a four-inch iron pipe, with a nieely-niade 
damper fitted into it. There is a double door to the 
furnace aud asb-piL In the outer door is a circular 
brass ventilator or regulator. The eliort iron pipe- 
flue mnit jiati into a brick chim7iey~^tku i> inttii- 
jifiuabU. By means of the damper and venlilator, 
the nieett possible regulation of draught may be 
maintained. The atmoephere of the house is never 
quiescent: an undulation of the vine-leaves is always 



goes out, night or day (if the coke is broken small 
enough), unless designedly put out, or through any 
gross mismanagement, when under tbe care of one 
who does not underatand its principle. 

The coke is broken into pieces of a si7.e varying 
from that of a hazel-nut to a walnut; the residue is 
sifted, and also burned ; the very smallest dust only 
being thrown away. 

1 do not keep a regular entry of my self registering 
thermometer; but, during this severe winter, my 
lowest temperatures have been about the following: — 
Greenhouse, ni^ht temperature, 10° or 10° to 'M" or 
ftft'. Among pines, over tank, night, 50° or a° to 
80"— never below 60", 

Temi>erature, on floor level, 40° or J5'', generally. 

The apparatus is perfectly clean, free from dust, 
and without the smallest escape of coke-gas. The 
whole can be taken down in five minutes, without the 
aid of any workman, cleaned, and replaced ; for when 
once the brick-work is complete, no unsettjng or re- 
setting is requin-d. The little copper boiler is rosdo 
of tbe thickcf't metal that can be procured. By 
using copper, instead of iron, there is never any 
sediment in the pipes or tank. I have some shallow 
zinc pans, which I place on plate a at pleasure, for 
evaporation. I hare also means of preserving suffi- 
cient moisture by the tank in the house- 

Tliis is a simple and effectual plan for procuring 
the Polmaise circulation of warm air, and the lank 
circulation of warm water, by means of one and the 
same flra. Either of them can be ehut off at plea- 
sure when not required. It can never fa'i. I had a 
model made in wood, under my own direction, which 
I then sent to the foundiy to be cast 

You will like to have a little guidance as to tlie 
first expense : — 



The east-iran plate a. with fuel-pipe b,\ 
cover, flange, handles, ko., complete, J- 
as shewn ) 

Copper boiler, with branclies and unions 



1 12 



Tbe furnace-bars and ash-pit door I had by nie 
before. I have not included the bnck-work — the in- 
terior of which Is lined with Ramsay's flre-hricks. 

Of course, for any house of larger dimensions than 
mine, an apparatus ti])on a proportionately larger 
scale would be required. If I were to make a 
second, and did not require a boiler, &c,, for hot 
water, I should think of having the casting in a 
dome-shape instead of a flat plate, which would give 
a larger warming surface of iron : such, as I believe, 
is usually known as the cockleahvf^ ; but this would 
be matter of experiment. 

So acourately doee Uiis work, that if the damper is 
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turned about the d2nd part of an inch one way or 
the other, the efibot upon the draught is perceptible 
immediately. C. P. 

CULTURE OF CAMELLIAS. 

These beautiful hardy greenhouse plants are the 
greatest ornament of tlie conservatory during the 
months of April and May ; with flowers as hand- 
some and as various in colours as the rose, they 
have the advantage over that justly esteemed flower 
in possessing a splendid foliage, handsome and glossy 
at all times of the year. We have given a pretty 
considerable list of the best kinds, many of which 
will be new to the generality of our readers. The 
variegated ones ai*6 more numerous than the self- 
coloured, but are selected as being distinct and good 
shaped flowei's. We cannot let this list pass from 
our hands without giving what we conceive to be the 
essential points of good culture of these universally 
esteemed flowers. 

House to grow them in. — Like all large families 
of plants, the Camellia does best in a house to itselt 
The reason is, because at the season when they 
make their annual growth, and form their flower- 
buds for tlie succeeding year, they require a higher 
temperature, and a greater amount of atmospheric 
moisture and shade than any other greenhouse 
plants, with, perhaps, the single exception of the 
citrus (orange) tribe. As these two families require 
a similar treatment in that respect, they may be 
grown together in the same house with great pro- 
priety and benefit. 

CouposT. — The compost we have found them to 
grow and flower best in, is light fibrous loam, of a 
brown colour ; such as may be obtained from a pas- 
ture on the banks of a river, or even from the sides 
of hills or uplands, where the soil is clear of stones 
or clay. The top spit, four or five inches thick, is 
the best. Take the grassy turf along with it, and 
lay it up for twelve mouths previously to using, 
chopping and turning it over frequently. The other 
article is sandy peat, taken from a moor, wliere the 
common heath thrives vigorously. This requires 
breaking up in a similar manner to the loam, but 
not for so long a time. These two soils mixed 
together, in equal parts, and the rougher lumps 
picked out (not sifted), will grow the camellias satis- 
factorily. If the soils appear to be poor, an eighth 
part of leaf-mould, or very rotten dung, may be 
added ; and also, if not of a sandy nature, add as 
much river sand as will make it so. 

Db.ainaoe. — The camellia has a soft white fleshy 
root when in its young state, and if the pots are not 
well drained, these roots in autumn and winter will 
be apt to canker and perish. No plants sufier more 
fi*om badly drained pots than these, therefore it is of 
the greatest importance to drain effectually. Broken 
garden pots make the best drainage ; place a large 
piece over the hole at the bottom of the pot, propped 
up by another piece, to allow tlie superfluous water 
readily to escape; over that place some smaller ones, 
and over the last a covering of pieces no larger than 
garden peas, with the sf&all dust sifted out. Upon 
this drainage put either a thin layer of moss or some 
of the rough pieces of fibrous loam or peat picked 
out at the turning times. These may oe lesser or 
larger according to the size of the plants. 

FoTTfNG. — ^The best season for potting is the month 
of August. We are aware there is a diflerenoe of 
opinion amongst cultivators as to the best time for 
this important operation, some prefen-ing the spring, 
just after the plants have bloomed. We will just 



reason a little upon this point. The camellia is an 
evergreen, and requires the greatest amount of 
support and food at the time it makes its shoots and 
forms its flower-buds. Now, if it is potted in spring, 
just before it begins to grow, the operation of potting 
disarranges the roots that may be alive, and dis- 
arranges also tlie soil; so that before these two 
agents (the mouths and the food) can act, tlie plant 
is growing upon, and exhausting, the small store of 
food reserved in itself; consequently, it cannot tlirive 
so much OS it would have done if the roots and soil 
had been in a state to assist the growth. On the 
other hand, if the potting had been performed as we 
say, in August, the roots would be growing, increas- 
ing, and gathering up a store of food that would 
cause the plant to start into growth in perfect health 
and vigour in the spring. All good garaeners remove 
hardy evergreens in the autumn of the year, and for 
the same reason, that they may put forth new roots 
directly, and be ready to sustain the growth of the 
following year. We might lengthen out these re- 
marks much , but we think we have said enough to 
prove our case, that autumn is the best season for 
potting camellias, as well as for removing hollies, 
aucubas, and other evergreens. 

Watering. — The greatest quantity of water is re- 
quired whilst the plants are growing. They can 
then hardly have too much if the drainage is all 
right. After they have formed their buds, and up 
to the growing time again, just keep the soil moist, 
and no more. Take care, however, that the inside of 
the ball is wet, as well as the top. Large pots will 
require occasional examination ; stir the surface suf- 
ficiently deep to see that the interior is moist. If 
dr^, thrust a pointed stick here and there into the 
soil, leaving the holes open ; then give a good water- 
ing that will sink through and thoroughly moisten 
the whole. At the time of growing, throw abundance 
of water down upon the paths, borders, and against 
the walls, to create a moist atmosphere. 

Heat. — These plants are very hardy ; so much so, 
that in the south they will live through our ordinary 
winters in the open air ; but seldom flower well, be- 
cause our late spring frosts nip the bloom in the 
bud. In the greenhouse, if the frost is just kept out, 
the heat will oe sufficient Give as much air as pos- 
sible on all favourable occasions. TAe time when a 
little heat and less air will be desirable, is just after 
the bloom is over till the buds are formed. This 
happens at a season (May and June) when the 
natural heat out of doors is so much increased that 
very little artificial heat will be necessarv. 

TuRNiNo out. — As soon as the buds are fairly 
formed, the plants may be set out of doors in a place 
sheltered from the noondav sun and west winds. 
Place them upon a thick stratum of rough coal-ashes, 
to prevent worms getting into the pots. Syringe 
them here of an evening after a hot sunny day, and 
give a moderate supply of water. Here they may 
remain till the cool nights warn us of the approach 
of frost, when the pots may be cleaned, the surface 
stirred, and all made noat and tidy. Then put them 
into the house, and if all be well you will have a 
prospect of abundance of bloom for the next year. 

_ T. Appleby. 

EXTRACTS FROM (X)RRESPONDEXCE. 

Gooseberry Caterptliars, to Destroy. — I send 
you a receipt for cleaning gooseberry bushes from 
catei'pillars, which I have used with success for more 
than 40 years. 
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Pat into a boiler as many bnoketsful of water aa 
you require (one bucketful will do for 20 trees) ; add 
1 lb. or soft soap, and I ox. of ground black pepper 
for each bucket IiOt the water boil, and then put 
out the fire, and let it stand till cool. A bunch of 
twigs from the birch, about twice the sixe of an ordi- 
nary bireli-rod, must be used to beat up the pre- 
paration, and to dash it over the bushes. If possible, 
every leaf should get some, to effect which, tne liSn- 
cashire, or goblet, way of training is most favourable. 
Once perhaps in five years they may require a second 
dressing, a fortnight or three' weeks after the first. 
The time for applying it is generally about the 
middle of April. When the first set of leaves are 
out, look carefully over the bushes, and you will see 
here and there a leaf with a round hole in it, from 
the size of a mustard seed to that of a splitpea. On 
looking at the other side of the leaf you will see the 
young brood, four or five in number, about a tenth 
of an inch long. Choose a day for the work when it 
is likely to keep fair until the lather is dry. — John 
Beeveb, Ooniston, Ambleside. 

Balsam Culttjuk. — I saw in The Cottaob Gar- 
DKMKR, some time since, a method to grow balsams, 
but as I believe many do not grow them on account 
of the supposed trouble, I send a very simple method 
which I have prai^tised for years. Sow the seeds in 
heat, about the middle of April ; as soon as the seed- 
lings are up, remove them to a cooler place. When 
the seed leaves are well expanded, pot them singly 
into the pots you wish to bloom in. If large plants 
are reqmred, put them into ]:2's. Set them in a 
frame or pit, give but very little water until they 
begin to grow freely, then water plentifully, and give 
them manure-water twice a week. Shut up the pit 
or frame early, according to the day, with 90° of 
heat; water over head at shutting-up time. Give 
abundance of air in the eai'ly part of every day. In 
six weeks from the potting they will be full-grown, 
and by the middle of July be in full bloom, as fine 
as any person may wish. I had some here last year 
that were admirea by all that saw them. Some said 
they never saw finer, though they keep a thoroughly 
practical gardener, and have pits and bouses. No 
bottom-heat is required, or any artificial heat of any 
kind, only solar heat. I place mine on a lattice- 
stage, flat in a pit that I winter bedding*out things 
in.— Joseph Hunt, Gardener to W. D. C. Cooper, 
Esq., Feddington Manor, Beds. 



TO OORU38PONDSNT8. 

*,• We request thtt no one will write to the deptrtmental writers 
of Tb« Cottagb Oakdih kk. It gives them unjustifiable trouble 
and expense ; and we also request our coadjutors tmder no rfrrmn- 
stanctf to reply to sueh private communieationa. 

Planting out labgb Gkbbmhoit«k Plants (A Flower Lover 
from Chiidhood).-—Yow plan of planting out these in •nmmer, and 
repotting then for winter housing, cutting the roots round by de- 
grees, and watering as directed br Mr. Beaton, without cutting them 
down, is verr feasible, and we will ask this master in floriculture to 
write upon the subject eariy in May, before the time for trying the 
plan arrives. We cannot tell tiie name of your Mahonia or Berberit 
unless you send us a specimen in flower. 

PaoMOTina tub Dbcat of Dviro (/ii7iflrer).— You hare mixed 
your dry littery stable manure with fresh pig manure, and wish to 
know if there is any method whereby you can make it fit for present 
use, especially for early celery ? There is no better plan than that 
which you hare adopted. Turn it over once a fortnight, mixing the 
dry well with the moist parts, and where an^ parts are particularly 
dry, throwing over them a litttle water, or, in preference, the house 
slops. When you require the manure, be not afraid to use it, though 
not fully decayed. Half-decomposed dung is more eeooomieal and 
nearly as effectual as quite decayed. 

Abnott's Stovb »ob CoHSBBVATomT (tf. Wimk»orth).—lt you 
had consulted our indexes, you would have found that we deprecate, 



•ad tko maoM wky we deyrtott, Iht introdaetida of bbj iron 

into a plant house. Under the eirenmstanees of tke best eonatructioii 
and management they give out or form gaeee hquiions to tibe plants. 
A CQ&aervatonr ten feet square, communicating with your diBwin^- 
room, is small ; and we would recommend an ornamental tank or 
vase of some kind, that you could 1111 with boiUiig water when the 
temperature rendmd it ne c es sa ry. 

Cow-TBBS, BuBAD-rBviT, AMD Yam (it Cofl«rar}.— This is the 
Oalactoden utile ot Humholdt, It is a native or the Caraccas, re- 
ceiving its names from producing a wholeaome milky jniee, given by 
the nativee to Uielr children. Vou can see a specimen Rowing in one 
of the hotheuses at the Kew Gardens. At the same nchly iiuabited 
and excellently managed gardens you will also see the bread-fruit- 
tree, Ariontrput fnefM. The Diooeore* seMiw, or yun, is a tnbenMS- 
rooted plant, cultivated in the West Indies for its potato-like tubers. 
Not one of the three could be inrown here in the open ground, for 
they are all natives of tropical cnmatea. 

Flowbub roE Btoa (if SubaeHber),~~lti»too late now to ptant 
anvthing in the flower beds that axe to be planted with geraniuma 
and verbenas, &c., in the summer, unless you had some of the hardy 
annuals sown last autumn, and aome of them may yet be tranmlaatedf. 
We should as likely deceive you as not if we said what flower or 
colour ought to be used for a bed, or sets of beds, unless we were 
on the spot ; therefora, we decline all such answers. Watch what is, 
and what will be, said on bedding plants, and make voor aeleetioM 
accordingly. For the rustic tub in the centre of your neds use, for a 
hanging-down plant, the common moneywort, LpthnackUi mummm- 
laria. 

MiBTLBTOB.— The seeds of this plant are now over for this 
and we cannot supplv any more of them now. 
*8raUB (B. JIf. /.).~This Is only the maiket name for the 
small heads of asparagus. The end of Mardi Mid early la April 
good times for sowing aalMafg, 

WiNTBB AcoNiTB Sbbolingb {Flora). — ^nieae will be three or four 
years before they bloom, bat much depends on Vbm treatment. They 
are not worth the trouble and expense of rearing from se e d s, aa we 
can buy their flowering roots so much cheaper. 

WuiTB FomoBT-MB-ROT (fdt'il).— Cbu Buy reader tell oar cones- 

^ndent where to procure this variety 7 " She has bean anaaoeessfisl 
her attempts to And it." 

Ctclambn Plantiiio (7Mtf).— All the cyclamens must be planted 
" in the soil," not on it. If ^oar C. ream is for a pot, plant the reot 
or tuberao that the crown of at is^ust lord with the sarneeof thesoil. 

Ebbatdm. — In p. 333, col. 1, line 41 from top, insert none for somr. 

STmiKiNO VnBBBNAB Avn Pbtdniab UnnBa Bbll-olabbbb (C 
Jr.). —If the bell-glasses are eonical-shaped, which we consider the 
best, little wiping oif the damp collected will be necessary, aa it 
will run down the sides of the glass, without dropninr on, and thus 
causing the cuttings to damp. If the glaasea are dat-neaded, wiping 
may be necessary at tames ; out we dao<ud think that before this meeta 
your eye they will be altogether unnecessary. If not, we would 
advise you to take them on altogether, or partly at night, and put 
them on in the morning. The reaeoaa for uis we mast defer. Yoa 
may consider yourself fortunate in possessing bell-glasses for such 
things. If, as you say, you have otherwise followed the instructions 
in Tbb Cottaob GAunBivBa, we expect the cuttings, before yon see 
this, will be almost lifting up the glasses, as so many aightcapauAiefa 
they can do without. 

OaBBHBouaB (/. O. P. Hreer/oa).— Thb is not heated, and the 
sun does not reach it until April. With the assistance of a pit, the 
common run of greenhouse plante would JUnoer niedy in sndi a house 
all the summer. Half-yearly creepers, such as Pauisiilora csmlea, 
Cohoea scandens, Eccremoearpua scaber, &c., would also flourish, even 
if partly cut dowa in winter. M oases and ferns, of which you are 
fond, would also do, a list of which you will find in the preceding 
volume, and, if not quite to vonr mind, we are ouite sure that our 
friend, Mr. Api^eby, would nrtber oblige jon. Ferns do not have 
what is commonlv called seeds ; hut you mav propagate them by 
sowing the spore dust, which you can collect from tne oacfc and the 
sides of the leaves. Scatter the spores on flue, or even lumpy eoil, 
and then set the pote or boxes in a warm, moist, shady sttaatioa« 
where you can dispense with watering on the surface. 

FocaaiA Fdlobns (Flora). — ^The flowers dropping is the eonae- 
qaeace not so mneh of setting the pluit in ttm dining-room, tiiongli 
a more airy part would suit it better, aa of the recent MfUng it 
has received. When the roou begin to All the fresh soil, the dropping 
will cease. 

Mamobtilla Svavbolbkb (JP. L. T.).— We Uiiak that the plan 
recommended at page aes ii, at least, worth a trial. It is a nity you 
cannot heat your greenhouse, for then there would be no difltenlty. 
At present, we euppoee vou have not mndi In this honee in winter ; 
and there, too, we woula give it a foir trial. Thus :— procure a strong 
plant, such as recommended by Mr. Fish lately, wnen treadnr on 
conservatory climbers ; turn it out into good compost, against a pUlar 
in the middle of the house, in the month of May or June ; eneoaraga 
it to grow until the end of August ; let the soil theo become dry, 
and use every means to harden the wood. Cover the soil at the 
approach of winter with dry moss ;^tick some of it all along the 
stems of your plant, and tie all up in a neat wrapper of calico, and 
do not uncover until the middle of March, and we think you will be 
rewarded. 

Gum CitTcs (fftui).— If yon keep diem in the pote they ehoald 
have another shift into a siie larger. 

Kalmia (/ifein).— Would you send a leaf? We cannot see what 
is the matter ; unless they have had bad soil, and improper wnttr, 

TuBB-VioLBTa (/liem).— This does not tree naturally; the kind 
has been advertised in our columns ; we must not recommend dealers. 

PiNBS IN ViNBUT (A. C.).— You cuu ripcu pines tolerably well 
in a tan-pit, in the centre of your vinery, if you confine your vines 
to the rafter. They can be bought of alnoet any icspeetable nnraery- 
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m%n. This questlMi wasoyerlooktd, mt it skrald hare been aniwered 
b«f«re. 

Labels (IF. A. V.) — We pntet itne Ubela, written upon with 
the Ink for which a recipe is given at pp. iOd and S71 of oar Ant 
volume. We can state, Crom long experienoci that no exposore to 
wrather will remove the writing. 

PoLLKT Slipping Htm Egos (H. Zr. J.)*— This is not at all 
uncommon. See what is said at page 283 ; it probably arises fh>m 
similar causes, or some of them, and we advise the same treatment. 
The fowls you bought, white speckled with blsek, with an unusual 
quantity of feathers about the throat, and a tuft of feathers spring- 
ing, like a beard, beneath each side of ihe lower mandible, or chin, 
are a variety of IIm Siberian fowl. 

MoNTBLT Calkndab (A Cot.).— The letters e and .6, in Ihe 
calendars at the end of each month, mean that the operation is to be 
done at the end or beginning of the month, as the case may be. The 
index can be had through any bookseller, or by sending three penny 
postage stamps direct to our Oafice,3, Auien-oorner, FAtemoster-row. 

Soot Mildbw (JIf. D. P.).— We caimot suggest a remedy unless 
we know where it occurs. 

Namb or Catbbpillab (Sa^r»na).>-The greenl>h-brown cater- 
pillar, found by you near ihe roots of your carnations, in the open 
border, is the larva of tlie Agrotie segeiwn, or common Dart Moth 
This caterpillar it very destructive to anemones, dahlia-roots, and 
even to young cabbage- plants and lumlpe. 

Piping {Reader and Subscriber^ and T. D. P.). -The best piping 
yon can each of yeu use for your liquid manure Is that made of gutta 
percha. One-inch in diameter may be had for Qd. per foot. 

Datuba Fastcosa (0. S. K.).— This requires to be raised from 
seeds In the spring, and treated as a tender annual up to the end of 
May; and then to be planted out in rich soil on a sunny b.rder, and 
well sap|)lied irlih water. In a good season this species and D. 
CeratoeauloH flower handsomely in the autumn, but none of them 
are much cultivated. 

Canna Indica (Ibia),-^You will And no difiieulty in flowering 
this in the open borders so near Malvern ; and, with a slight protection, 
it will live out the winter for many years. It likes a rich loamy soil. 
Thanks for writing on one side of Ihe paper only. 

Blub Psntstsmon (T. IF.).— There are several bluish pent- 
stcmons, and epecioaum is the worst of them to grow, imd shonld be 
renewed often from seeds, as the old plants are very often apt to die 
with us. A light, deep, sandy loam, on a dry bottom, and in a 
sheltered situation is the best for it. 

Fbancibcba HYOBANGBOtPOBMis (/Md).— This is a beautiful 
siove-plant, with large heads of bluish lilac flowers. 

Tacsonia Pinnatistipula (/AW).~Thi8 old plant is one of the 
flnest of greenhouse clinabers; but, unfortunately, It docs not succeed 
in one place out of ten. 

Lbschbnavltia {Tbid).—L. formota is the best of them. 

Jasminum Sambab (/6td}.— The double variety of the jasmine, 
called Sambae is a stove-plant of the very easiest culture; and, al- 
tbongii a climb.'r, is best treated as a pot- bush. 

Village Hobticultubal Socibty (Ibid).— Bay the «• History 
of the Pytchley Hortlcullnral Society." By the Rev. A. Brown. 

Vase Plant {W. H.).— We know of no plant that could ",he 
grown in a composition vase raised so high that it could not be 
w<iter€d." You might Iwve the model of an aloe or yucca formed of 
sheet lead and painted, but we do not like such deceptions. 

Stagnant Pond Watbb {A Flower Lover from Childhood).— 
You ask how our cunderanatton, ai p. 50, of this, though *' loaded 
with veeetahiG extract," is reconcilable with the value of liquid 
roannrol The compounds are quite dissimilar; stagnant pond water 
is thick, and Impregnated with carburretled hydrogen; liquid manure 
ouglit to be quite clear, and Its roost active constituent is ammonia. 

Ro8B BuDniMG(/Ai«I).— Even Indian rubber tings, such as are 
used to enclose papers, are good for bandages in this operation; 
therefore we can readily believe you are quite correct when you say :— 
" I was told by a most successful amateur budder of roses that no 
bandage for the purpose answered so well as narrow slips of diacholon 
plalfter. I have tried it myself with great success ; it keeps out air 
and wet, and is expeditiously fastened by the warmth ef the Anger, 
and as easily loosened and refastened again, till all the diacholon is 
worn off, by which time it may be removed altogether." 

DoDBLB Ybllow Bbbbbbby (Y. Z.). - Unless we see a sprig of it 
when blossoming we cannot Ivil its name. 

Magnolia (R. B. it.).— We never heard of a Magnolia glorioaa ; 
you mean, proba*>lv, M. grandijiora. At any rate your species may 
be propagated by layering its ihooU of last year's grOwth before ihe 
end of May ; tongue the layers as you do those of carnations, and 
they will succeed better if allowed to remain for two years before 
being cut away from the parent tree. When it is so separated do it 
in mild, moist weather in April. Take care that you do not increase 
any but a «ort that flowers freely, for some bloom very shily. What- 
eV'^r you require you may safely order from any of those who advertise 
in our columns. 

Ybllowly's Fobk (I. IC.).— You had better have one made, and 
if you will consult the drawing and direction« given at p. 889 of our 
first volume, you will be able to give any blacksmith the necessary 
directions. 

Tobacco Watbb (A Cheshire Reelor).—Jn making this you need 
only stfep the tobacco in boiling water, and then soap-suds are 
added. (See vol. i., p. 279.) 

Chabbbd Sods {Ibid).— You need nM fear these being burnt too 
mu(*h, if tlio heap only goes smouldering on. Do net attempt to 
extinguish the Are but Irt it burn itself out. In usinf charred refuse 
as a manure, the mo»t ec<>noniical mode of using it is by stirring a 
little into the bottom of each drill. 

Sba-Kalr Cutting (Jd/rf).— You may cnt all thn shoots without 
injuring the etooh. Keep the pots on, but not the forcing material ; 
ft-esh shoots wilt soon appear, and these must be gradually hardened 



by sipotare to the light and air, sad left to pNfpue the plant for 
Ibrelng next year. 

Dbposit vbom Wbll Watbb (IF. I..).^This deposit is full of a 
oarbonate, probably carbonate of lime (chalk), as you may prove by 
the eflfervescenee or bubbling caused by pouring upon It any aeM, 
even vinegar. We cannot have it analysed for less than a guinea. 

CoBK (a Subscriber).— You may buy this in large flakes, auch as 
would do for making hives, of the Louden cork merchants. 

Taylob's Amatbub's Box Hi V B (Gyra).— This is a very good 
one for a beginner. We advise your cnmmf'ncing with it, for it will 
afford you both profit and amusement. A first May swarm is the 
•nly way of stocking it properly, but you must put in guide comba. 
Very small pieces will answer; surely you can procure them. If you 
do not use Taylor's hive, get Payne's improved cottage hive, figured 
in page 8J9> vol. i., of Tub Cottaob Gabdbnbb. 

Cuttings in Windows (J. IF. Blaekett), — Doubtless you can 
strike calceolarias and many other things for the flower garden in the 
room with the French doors. We, too, admire a spirit of lodepen- 
denoe, if not carried too far. 

India Rudbbb Plant (/&t42).— This, after being "a companion 
of eleven years," we can fully enter into your feelings in hesitating to 
part with it; we should prize it more than ever for its associations. 
Ydu can cut it to any height you please, and as often as you please 
without in tlie Ifsst hurting It, and the top, if a yard or two long, will 
strike rooto as freely as a willow, if you strike it in a pot of earth or 
sand in the same room. It is the easiest plant to deal with in ths 
whole vegeteble kingdom if you keep the frost from it. But having 
been a companion for eleven years, you must be more able than we 
are to say how best to manage it in a " drawing-room," Pray toil us 
all about it, or rather ask Mrs. B. to do so. 

Sbbking Advicb (Ibid).-' a* long as our readers choose rather to 
pay letters to ask questions that have been answered repeatedly, than 
to take tite trouble of referring to the indexes, we chooae to go to the 
trouble and eipensc of providing the proper answers, rather than that 
any of our subscribers should think us indifferent to their calls. But, 
after all, we cannot expect that the great number of new readers we 
have brought on the stage shouH leain to act their parts properly all 
at once. It will take a year or two to go through their rehearsals. 

DouBLB PoLYANTHUSBS (A Young Amatcur). —Th^TB is no way 
known, either for making double flowers or for raising permanently 
dwarf plants. ^Cultivation can alone effect these objects. 

Flbub db Lucb {Hester 5.).— The botanical name for this is Iris. 
Sew the seeds in the reserve garden. Put round your hoi-bed defi- 
cient in heat a good lining of hot fermenting dung ; and renew this, 
removing the old lining, as oft?n as needed. 

BsBs (JAiJ).— Your bees havo died for want of feeding. This Is 
the time when they especially require food, if at all. Their store is 
exhausted, and the flowers as yet do not yield more. Your first floor 
is not too high for you to have a hive in its window, but they would 
do better on the ground floor. 

Calampblis (EccBB5tocABPUs) SCABBA {Un Lectcur). — ^You 
may sew the seeds of this fine climber any tiraebettveen this and the 
end of April : they do not require botlom-lieat, but if you can spare 
the room they will vegetate a loner in bottom-heat. The seedlings 
will not stand much heat or confinement after they are up. 

Vbgbtablx Mabbow (/&irf).— Sow the s«eds before the end of 
this month in peat, and plant out on a rich piece of ground when the 
May frosts are over. Ample directions have been given already about 
them. 

ScABLBT Gbbanioms (One who values The Cottage Gardener) — 
Your sickly looking plants, potted last autumn, and kept till lately in 
a wine* cellar, should now be cut down ratlior close, and the cuttings 
will soon root, and be available for second planting next summer; 
the old plants need not be potted, but planted from the present pots. 
Th)Se struck last aufumo should now be potted off singly. To know 
w len cuttings are routed, turn out the ball ; unless they are In too 
great heat, you may also know by seeing them beginning to grow. 
You will huve seen that Sir. Beaton has declined the responsibility of 
saying how to plant beds ; he only gives tlie colour and height of the 
proper flowers. 

Passion Flowbb (Lex. Jun.). — We cannot make out whether 
your passion flower is outside or inside tlie vinery. We would not 
stop this s<>a8on at all, but would train It back again until the lop 
reach4>d the pot : this wlU be equivalent to " stopping," and still 
ensble you to get more flowers. K^ep training backwards and for- 
wards, or up and down, or In any fancy way, and you will And young 
shoots will issue from the neighbourhood of every bend, and will 
flower all the season ; the half-peck pot is large enough, if yon half 
plunge It In Ihe earth, the roots will run through the bottom, and 
help themselves ; and at the end of September, you can cut them 
below the pot wltliout danger; but why not plant it oat at once T 

Anbmonbs (Ibid).— You may transplant the anemones from yoor 
friend's bed now, and water them well ; but this Is only allowable in 
a caie of necessity, like yours. If the plants are seedlings coming up 
for the flrst lime you will not injure them at all. 

Aybnub a Quabtbb of a Milb Long (T. IF.).~The Deodar 
cedar it by far tlie flnest of the Himalapan camifera for an arenue. 
The Khutrow Spmce Fir (Abies Khutrow\ aliss Smt'Mten/i, and alias 
Moriuda, Is also well adapted for an avenue; and for an avenue of 
lower trees from India, take Cupressus toruloasa. In planting an 
avenue, one kind only should bo employed. 

Cuttings roa New 2raland (/. Swdrm ).—Outtinflr« of f^ult- 
trcps or busbes packed in April or May, would perish before they gft 
half way to the equator. October is the proper time to send such 
tilings to New Zealand, and we shall let you know, however, long 
before that time. 

Tomatos (A Subseriber, Orion).— Plant them out at the end of 
May, five feet apart, and train against the wall or paling of yoor 
south herder; if this cannot bo done train them to sticks, but on no 
account allow them to trail on the ground. 

Bbks (8. it.). —If you cannot get some May swarms hived Into 
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jour box-birei, nor jti pvrchue uy from p«riiM iMar 70Q, apply to 
Metm. Nelghboar, Hixh Holborn. If you will refer to our Moond 
TOlttme, you will And direetlont for mtiiefflnit from month to month • 
If your vine» arti wettk put lome mulch over tbe Nirface of the bonier 
aboTe their roots. 

SuLPBUB Fumigating (An Early Su^cHber),—K% you hare no 
hot-water apparatus, or hot flue In your couwrratory, tLo saf.st way 
to fumigate it will be to hare a vessel of water ki pt boiUiii; over a 
lamp, and over t(.e roisel of water a plate on which some flowers of 
sulphur are sprhikled. 

UNPmciTvrL CiiBaaT-TaiB (G,W. P.)'— " Harrson's Heart' 
Is only one of iho many names ai<pHed to the Bigarteau. Ltk-^ yon, 
we once were possessed of a rery flne» an ornamental, cherry-tree, 
which bore but little fruit until w« appli^ seven or eight founds of 
common sslt, *ay three times a year— -in iiprinff,sunimor,snd autumn 
—oxer the soil about its roots. Try thi4, and In the meaniima we 
will make some enquiries. 

Bkbs iW, IT.).— All your questions a'mut their roanagAment are 
answered in the "Beo-Keeper'k Calondsrs" of our la&t and Iho pre- 
sent volume. The )ii<r«> we prefer are Payne's Improved Co tagc, for 
cheapness and easy roantf;emeitt ; arid Taylor's, when exp«i.se is no 
object, and amusement chiefly Is fjw;,\iX from the cm ploy men t. 

Fra.thbb-Stbmmbd SAVOvfC/ericiM, Bed*.)— Will yr.u write to 
Mr. Barnes, Gardeuer to Lndy Kolle, llicton. near Sid mouth, Devon : 
ho raised the varitfty, and will tell you h iw to obtain the sed. It Is 
enrious that you find mice get at yonr peai, desplio a thick cove ing 
of soot, whiUt Mr. Savage says they will not touch \t\ our preventive, 
which we know to be e.Ticacious, is finely sifl'.d cOa/-esArs, put about 
one inch deep and six wide over the rows. 
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GREENHOUSE. 

• 

AiB admit freely In mild weather. Give sparioqiy when east winds 
prcrail, and then merely by the top sashes, tj avoid cold drouglit*; 
sbut up early in the afternoon, and if sunny sprinkle the plants from 
a fine syringe. Azaleas coming ihlo, and in flower, water freely. 
Tnose to be retarded remove to a north aitpert, under glass or even 
an opaque roof. Bulbs, Introduce. Cam blli as, water freely m hen 
in flower; thot^e done flowering keep dose', to encourage growth, and 
shortly afterwards re-pot if necersjry. Sow seeds, inrort cuttinga, 
inarch, ai;d graft. CALCxoLABiAa, Cinxbabias, Pbim bosks, 
CYTiaua, the late kinds water at the roots, aftt r sudling the items by 
syringing. Co itikcs, insert; place in hot-bed or shsdy place ac- 
cording to kinds. Climbkbs regulate. ErACBisaa and Hraths 
done flowering, cut back, and also any^other ttraggling plants^ and 
keep them by themselros, so as to be close and warm, to encoursge 
tliem to trcak fieely. Tho^e In, and coming into flowrr, keep in the 
airiest part. Fucbbias, water the forward ones freely. Fumigate 
with tobacco at the first appearance of fly. Gkbamums, train the 
tint, encourage the second, and pot and propagate for autumn sup- 
ply. Prepare for eeneral potting, but do not let a plant wait f»r a 
time when It wai.ts attention. Pbopagatb by teed, roots, cuttings. 
Inarching, and grafling. Sebdlings, remove as soon as possible 
from the seed pans, and prick them out singly, especially if thick. 
Sow balsams, cockscombs, ihunbergias, kc. Pot the Tarious 
Achimenee, and introduce tubers for a succession. Remove decayed 
LXAVxa. Stir and loosen the surface eoil. Succulbntb of all kluds 
water more freely. Watxb for all plants will now be required 
oftener. Vinxb on rafleis, train. Stbawbkbbib8 set in. Keep 
rather dry until the flower trusses show themsches boldly. 

R. Fish. 



FLOWER GARDEN. 

Annuals (Tender), prirk out tlioae sown In February and Blarcli 
into a hot-bed; water gcnUy but often; sow in hot-l>^; (Hardy) 
may be sown in hordes, &r., to remain; thin those advaneiog. 
AuBicuLAS in bloom, »helt«r. (See Htacintus.) Supply with water 
often ; those tor seed plunge pots In a sheltered border, where thi-y 
can have Si. n until 11 o'clock; plant cffiiets; propagate by slips; 
seedlings shade during mid-day. Aubicdlab done flowering, place 
out of doors, and s<*paratc oflT^ott. Box edgings may be made, and 
old taken up, slipped, and replanted; clip box edgings. Bibnnials, 
finish sowing, b. ; plant out those sown last spring. Bulbs, in 
watir glasses, done flowering, plant in ground a(t«r cutting down 
stalks, but not leaves; autumn flowering, take up and atore. Cab- 
nations, in pots, give Tquld manure ev«ry tliird time, very weak, 
and water often; stir the earth; sow e.; plant into borders, b. 
Climbing plants, train and regulate. Layer RnoooDXNDBONS and 
hardy Axalbas. Dauliab. plant to remain, b.; or in pots to 
forward In a frame until May. Uaxas the borders, &c., inde- 
fatigably. Etbbgbbkks, plant, b. Tbe Evergreen Oak rarely 
succeeds at any other time. Fbambs, raise, by supporters at the 
bottom, as tho plants within grow tall. Gbass, mow oitee a 
week, and roll oftener: trim edges; dress wUh eaith if yooti and 
sow seeds, especially white Clovbb. Gbavbl. turn and lay afresh 
In dry weather ; roll in rainy weailKr ofun. Horing and Raking 
are btiil the standard operations. Htacintbs, shelter from suu by 
an awning or malting over the beds from nine to four ; give the 
same slwlter in bad weather day and night ; those done flowering, 
take up as soon as the leaves decay; separate offsets and store. 
Inbxctb, destroy with tobacco smoke or dustiug of Seoteh snuff. 



MiGNONBTTlrBOw in Boy wBtm border. BfVLCs, put round traei 
newly planted. Pinks, sow. Poltantbusbs, sow ; plant out and 
propagate by offsets, b. ; Isst year's seedlings now in bloom, mark 
best for propagaiiog. Pottbo Plants, give fresh etrtli to, if n »t 
done last month; sliift into larger; waier freely. Pkbbnnialb, 
those sown last spring may still be planted, and propagated tty 
oflliets; fln'sh sowing. Sticks are required to blo»ming )dants.' 
Tulips, shelter from son and wet; takeoff pods ti strongthfU Imlkia. 
Watbbihg Is now required more fhK|nently, yet moderaioly ; give It 
early in tbe morning. Uakunculusbb, wnter freely, and press the 
earth very liard between the rows. Rosaa, thin bu-ls wh're very 
abundant ; wateh for grubs in the buds and crush them. Tabaoco 
water use to destroy the ai*hide«, by dipping tbe shoots In it where the 
Insects are. T. Applbbt. 



ORCHARD. 

Applbs may bo planted, altliough full hte. Blossosis of wall 
fruit, prou«ct. Boookd (Trees), ia»t summer, remove insects fn^m 
buds und shoots from stock below, also head bark the stocks. 
CnBBBiBB may be planted. DisBouwall trees and trained Mpaliera 
of superfluous buds, in a progrvfslve way. Fobcixg Irulis. in kot- 
hous<', aiirnd to, on similar principles. GBAirriNO Oa e kinds of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums) may Ik* done st'.if, b. GaAirra, l^Urly 
inserted, see tttat ih*) c'ay i* Hroj, and rub offshoots tietow the scion. 
Hbadino down Wall and K«paiier trees, finish, b., if not done last 
month. lN8KCTS,seArib fur and destroy. Limb (esrly in ih«* mom- 
I.- g), du$t over the leaves of trefs att'ectrd I'y Cuu rpi'llars. McLcn 
o%er tbe r- ots of iinwiy planted trees to keep in moisture. Pxachbs 
may he phinted, Lut ihey rart-iy succeed. Pxabs miy be piunted. 
Planting in general m.iy yet be tried, to prevent a season being lost; 
much care must be talieu. Plums ntay be planted. Pbopagating 
by layers, cutiinus, suck'*rs, and s«>e<l. finish, h. Pxuning. finish, 
b. ; stop young shooss if too luxuriant. Stakb trees newly plant- d. 
Stbawbkbbiks, remove runners from, as they app<>ar, and to|i dress, 
w«ier dally in dry weather those in Lloora. Vikxs, propagate Ly 
Uyers and cuitlnM> b. ; summer drcM; in Vineyard stake ai:d hoe 
Irt-quently ; old borders manure. Wall-fbuit, thin generally. 
Wasp, destroy; eviry ono now killed preveiits a nesL Watbb 
a'undantly fnkh!y p'ai.ted tre<*s. 

FiG-TBBXS may have tlieir winter covering partially removed at 
tlie be^innifig of this month, and enlirtly by the commencement of 
May ; and they may thru be pruned and traimd. Newly Gbaptbb 
TBBBB are benefi;ed by being sprinkled by the water engine during 
dry wi'Btiier. 

Watch for the Catbbpillab on the gooseberry bushes. Observe 
tlie directions about Pkaciibb in Tub CotYagb Gabdbnkb. and 
use the sulphur mixture; also the tobacco water when ilie tree* are 
fairly done blossoming. Watch the dovelupmcnt of the Ambbican 
BLIGHT, and use the bnisk. Apply sjft'soap water ti* tlie stems of 
Pkab TBBBB infested with the bcalb. Top dress Rabpbxbbibs, 
also all BUSH paviT, if rrquisi:e. Remove ail Sucxaaa from fil- 
berts ; also from all buib fruit, wall trees, espaliers, SiC, IM all 
FauiT BOBDBBB bo dre»sod and edged as a finish to the ganirn, 
taking care to make sound walks. R. Ebbington. 



KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Albxanobbb, sow. Angelica, sow. Abticuokbs, plant, b., 
or dress. Aspabagus, sow ; plant ; force, and dress beds. Balm, 

Blant. Basil, sow. Bbans, sow, hoe. Bbkts fthree aorta), sow, 
. BoBKCOLB, sow; prick out; leave for seed. Bbocoli, sow 
main crop ; prick out ; leave for seed. Bobagb, sow. Bvbnbtt, 
sow and plant. Cabbagbs, sow ; prick out; plant; earth up. Cap- 

SICrM, sow. CaBDOONS, sow. CaBBAWAT, sow. CABBOTS,aOW; 

weed. Cauliplowebs, sow in open ground, b. ; prick out; plant 
from glasses. Celkbt, aow; earth up; leave for seed. Cbamo- 
MiLB, plant. Cbivks, plant. Chbbyil, sow; leare for seed. 
Colbwobts, plant. Clabt. bow. Cbbbb (American), sow. Cu- 
cuMBBBs, sow; prick out; ridge out; attend advancing crops; thin 
laterals. Dill, sow. Dung, for hotbeds, prepare. Eabthing-up, 
attend to. Fbnnbl, sow or plant. Finochio, aow. Gablic, 
plant, b. HoBSB-BADiBB, plant, b. Hotbbps, make and attend. 
Hyssop, bow; plant. Jbbusalkm Abtichokbb, plant, b. Kalb 
(Sea), sow and plant, b. ; dresa beds. Kidnbt Bbans (dwarfs), 
sow; (runners) sow, e. Latbndbb, plant. Lbbkb, sow, b., e.; 
leave for seed. Lsttucbs, bow weekly ; plant from frames, but they 
now do better without moving; prick out; tie up. Mabioolds, 
sow. Bf ABJOBAMs. SOW and plant. Melons, bow ; prick ont ; 
ridge out ; attend to advancing ; thin laterals gradually ; day temp., 
80*^; night, 70**. Mustabb and Cbbsk, aow ; leave for aerd. Mubb- 
RooM-BBOB, make; attend to. Mint, plant. Nabtubtiums, 
aow. Onions, sow, b., e. ; weed ; leave for seed ; (Potato and Tree), 
plant, b. Pabblby, sow; leave for seed; (Hambnrgh), sow. 
Pabsnipb, sow, b. ; hand weed. Pbab, sow ; hoe ; stick. Pbnkv- 
BOYAL, plant. PoupiONS, aow, b. Potatoes, plant; attend forcing. 

PUBSLANB, BOW. RaOISBBB, BOW ; thin. RaPB, sow. RilUBABB, 

plant. RocAMBOLB, plant. Rub, plant. Salsapy and Savons, 
aow, e. Sayoys, aow, b. ; prick cut. Scobxonbba and Skibbbts, 
sow, e. Shallots and Sage, plant, b. Sob be ls, aow and plant. 
Spinach, sow; 'thin; leave for aeed. Tanbt and Tabbagon, 

{ilant. Tbymb, sow and plant. Tomatos, sow. Tubnips, aow, 
I., e. ; leave for seed. Tcbnip Cabbage, sow. Wobmwoobs, 
sow. G. W. J. 
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